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of  Great  Britain  in  general^  ^    -  ^    ^    • 

GREAT   BRITAIN,    the  largeft  iQa^nd^fft    ^    v      , 
'  Europe,  comprehends  the  two  kingdoms  of 
England  and  Scotland,  with  the  principality  n/A;^,,^r 
i)f  Wales.     Its  latitude,  at  the  Lizard  Point  in  Corn-  /  7-.  - 
wall,  according  to   Moil,  is  50°  north,  and  at  the/^-^w.^-Y'  - 
head-land  at  Caithnefs  in  Scotland,  58**  30';  fo  that,  ^  T~      / 
according  to  the  geometrical  meafure  of  Englifh  fta-j     ^^"^' 
tute  miles,  which  is    69  miles   and    864   feet  to  a   "^  ^^f *"' 
degree,  the    length    of  the   iuand,    meafured  ^^  ^  J  ^^ 
direct  line,  without  attending  to  the  hills  and  wind-      ^" 
ingofthe  roads,  is  587  miles.     Its  longitude,   Te- 
heriffe  being  the  firlt  meridian,    is   9*   45'  at  the 
Land's-End  in  Cornwall,  and  at  the  South  Foreland 
in  Kent,   17°  15',     Now  e^^ery  degree  of  longitude 
in  this  latitude  being  about  38  itatute  miles,    the 
breadth  therefore  between  thefe  two  extremities  will 
be  285  miles. 

As  an  ifland,  this  country  has  fome  peculiar  na-' 
tural  advantages  and  difadvantages  :  ic  is  fubject: 
to  perpetual  varieties  of  heat  and  cold,  v.et  and  dry  ; 
but  the  heats  in  fammer,  and  the  colds  in  winter, 
are  more  temperate  than  in  any  part  of  the  Conti-" 
nent  that  lies  in  the  fame  latitude:  the  harbours  in 
Holland,'  Germany,  and  Denmark,  are  blocked  up 
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with  ice,  while  ours,  which  lie  in  the  fame  latitude* 
are  open.  To  this  moderation  of  the  climate  is  at- 
tributed the  long  lives  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  j 
and  to  the  fame  caufe  is  owing  that  almoft  perpe- 
tual verdure,  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  this  country ; 
which  in  the  fummer  is  frequently  refrefhed  by  fea- 
fonable  Ihowers,  and  by  the  warm  vapours  of  the 
fea,  in  winter,  is  generally  fecured  from  any  long 
continuance  of  froil  and  fnow. 

This  happy  fituation  of  our  ifland  can  never  be 
fufficiently  valued,  as  it  renders  Great  Britain  a  worlds 
jas  it  were,  within  itfelf,  intirely  independent  of  other 
nations  \  and  furnilhes  her  with  all  the  neceffaries 
of  life,  in  fach  abundance,  as  enables  her  to  fupply. 
other  nations. 

That  part  of  Great  Britain  which  lies  toward  the 
Weftern  Ocean,  is  mountainous,  as  Cornv/all,  Wales, 
and  Cumberland  ;  likewife  feme  of  the  interior  coun- 
ties, as  part  of  Derby  fliire,  Yorkfhire,  Weftm.orland, 
Northumberland,  and  near  one  half  of  Scotland. 
"The  eaftern  and  fouthern  parts  of  the  country,  chiefly 
confill  of  liitle  fruitful  hills  and  vallies,  champaign 
fields,  inclofed  grounds  of  arable,  pafture,  and  mea- 
dow lands  •,  agreeably  intermixed  with  wood  and 
water  ♦,  and  being  much  inclofed  and  cultivated,  it 
abounds  with  profpe6ls  that  in  beauty  can  fcarcely 
be^-  exceeded,  even  by  the  fidlions  of  imagination. 

It  has  on  all  fides  very  convenient  harbours,  and 
many  'extenfive  navigable  rivers,  that  convey  the 
riches  of  all  the  nations  of  the  knowm  world  into  the 
very  centre  of  the  kingdom.  The  niofl  confider- 
able  rivers  in  England  are  the  Thames,  Severn, 
and  Humber ;  in  Scotland,  the  Forth,  Clyde,  and 
T^ay. 

Various  are  the  names  by  which  this  iiland  hath 
been  known,  and  as  different  are  the  reafons  affigned 
tar  them.     It  was  called  Albion  by  the  Greeks,  Bre- 
tanica  by  the  Fhc^nicians,  and  Brittannia  by  the  Ro- 
mans, 
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mans,  who  diftinguifhed  that  part,  now  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  by  the  name  of  Caledonia. 

Tlte  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  ac- 
corJing  to  fome  calculations,  fo  late  as  the  year 
175H,  allowing  fix  perfons  to  each  houfe,  are  com- 
puted at  eight  millions  ;  viz.  in  England  and  Wales 
5,700,000  ;  in  Scotland  1,300,000  ;  and  in  Ireland 
1,000,0005  to  thefe  may  be  added  near  2,000,000 
fuppofed  to  be  in  the  Britilli  feitlements  in  Afia, 
Africa,  and  America. 

'With  refpe6l  to  the  perfons  and  chara6ter  of  the 
Englifh,  tliey  are  generally  of  a  ftrong  active  make, 
well  fhaped,  and  of  good  feature.  They  are  in duf- 
trious,  lovers  of  the  liberal  arts,  and  capable  of  car- 
rying them  to  the  greateil  perfedlion.  They  are  nei- 
ther fo  heavy  as  the  Germans,  nor  fo  exceedingly 
mercurial  as  the  French  ^  but  are  obferved  to  be  ge- 
nerally open  and  blunt  in  their,  behaviour,  aiid  par- 
ticularly averfe  to  fervility  and  cringing.  Their  good 
nature,  generofity  and  humanity,  have  been  fre- 
quently ihewn  to  their  enemies,  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  do  honour  even  to  human  nature.  The  hn'iiy 
of  their  laws  in  capital  cafes  •,  their  compalTion  for 
convicted  criminals  ;  even  the  general  hiinianity  of 
highwaymen  and  robbers  of  this  nation,  compared 
v/ith  thofe  of  other  countries;  are  all  convincing r 
proofs  that  the  fpirit  of  humanity  is  natural  to  them. 
The  many  noble  foundations  for  the  relief  of  the 
mifefable  and  the  friendlefs  -,  the  large  annual  fup- 
piies  from  voluntary  charities  to  thefe  foundations, 
and  on  every  other  occaiion  where  their  benevolence 
is  foiicited,  are  alfo  ilriking  proofs  of  true  goodnefs 
of  heart  and  greatnefs  of  fouj,  for  vv^hich  this  na- 
tion has  been  always  diftinguiilied. 

In  point  of  courage  no  people  exceed,  and  very 
fev/  equal  the  Fng-lilli  5  who  are  remarkable  for  this 
particular,  that  no  people  ih^w  a  more  refolute  ob- 
ftinacy  in  battle,  though  under  the  greateft  difadvan- 
tages.     Their  valour  and  bravery,   both  by  fea  and 
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land,  hath  been  (o  frequently  exerted  in  many  parts- 
of  the  world,  that  the  moft  formidable  kingdoms-- 
have  been  conilrained  to  yield  to  the  fuperior  force' 
of  their  arms :  fo  that  Great  Britain,  at  this  time,  by 
their  courage  and  prudence,  gives  liberty  to  Eu- 
rope, and  has  acquired  an  extent  of  territory  equal 
to  the  Roman  empire  when  in  its  meridian  of  powerp. 
and  infinitely  more  ufeful  to  the  mother  country. 

The  women,  belide  their  natural  beauty,  whicb 
is  fuch  as  not  to  need  the  affiftance  of  paint,  fo- 
common  in  other  countries,  are  fiill  more  to  be 
valued  for  their  prudent  behaviour,  thorough  cleanli- 
nefs,  and  a  tender  afFedion  for  their  hufbands  and 
children.  As  to  the  faults  of  the  Englilh  ;  foreign- 
ers have  remarked  that  they  are  fomewhat  paiTionate,. 
melancholy,  fickk  and  unfieady  •,  one  moment  ap- 
plauding, what  they  deteil  in  the  next  -,  and  that  the 
lower  fort  ©f  people  have  too  contemptible  an  idea 
of  other  Rations  ^  and  are  thence  apt  to  treat  ilran- 
gers  with  rudenefs.  But  this  latter  accufadon  feems 
rather  to  have  been  founded  on  particular  inilances, 
which  a  great  reliih  for,  and  propenfity  to  humour,, 
fo  obfervable  among  the  common  people,  may  fom.e- 
times  betray  them  into  ^  thaa  to  belong  to  them,  as- 
a  national  character, 

Gf  the  GovERNiMENT   and   Civil  Policy   of 
B  R  I  T  A  I  N. 

In  all  flates  there  is  an  abfolute  fupreme  power, 
to  which  the  right  of  legifiation  belongs  -,  and  which-, 
by  the  fmgular  conilitution  of  the!e  kingdoms,  ia 
veiled  in  the  kins,  lords,  and  commons. 

Of  the  King, 

The  fupreme  executive  power  of  Great  Britain^, 
ard  Ireland,  is  veiled  by  cur  conftitution  in  a 
iingk  perfon,  king  or  queen  y  for  ic  is  indifferent  to 
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which  fex  the  crown  defcends :  the  .perfon  entitled  to 
it,  whether  male  or  female,  is  immediately  invefted 
with  all  the  enfigns,  rights,  ^nd  prerogsitiyes  of  fo- 
vereign  power. 

The  grand  fundamental  maxim  -upon  which  th^e 
right  of  fucceffion  to  the  throne  of  thefe  kingdoms 
depends,  is :  "  that  the  crown,  by  common  law  and 
rconftitutional  cuilom,  is  hereditary  •,  and  this  in  a 
manner  peculiar  to  itfelf:  but  that  the  right  of  in- 
heritance may  from  time  to  tim.e  be  changed  or  li- 
mited by  a6t  of  parliament :  under  which  limitations 
the  crown  ^uill  continues  hereditary." 

King  Egbert,  king  Canute,  and  king  William  I. 
■have  been  fticceilively  confdtuted  the  common  Hocks, 
or  anceftors^  of  this  defcent. 

On  the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth,  wit/hoiig:  iflli^, 
.the  line  of  Henry  VIIL  became  £XtiRct.     It  there- 
fore became  necefTary  to  recur  to  the  other  ifiue  of 
Henry  VII.  -by  Elizabeth  of  York  his  que-en  :  whofe 
^Ideft  daughter  Margaret  having  married  James  IV. 
king  of  Scotland,  king  Jam^s  the  Sixth  of  Scotlan"?, 
and  of  Ensland  the  FirlL  was  the  lineal  .defcendant 
from  that  alliance.     So  that  in  his  perfon,  as  clearly  as 
in  Henry  VJII.  centered  all  the  claims  of  the  different 
compecitors  from  the  coiiqueil  dov/nward  ;  he  being 
andifputably  the  lineal  heir  of  the  conqperor.     And, 
what  is  fall  more  remarkable,  in  his  perfon  alfo  cen^ 
tered  the  right  af  the  Saxon  monarchs,  which,  had 
been   fufpended  from   the  coaquefi  till  hig  accefHon. 
For,  Margaret   the  filler  of  Edgar   Atheling,    the 
.dau^rhter  of  Edward  the  Outlaw,  and  granddauo-hter 
of  king  Edmund  Ironfide,  was  the  perfon  in  v/hom 
the  hereditary  right  of  the  Saxon  kings,  fuppofing 
it   not   abolifhed    by    the   cooquetl:,   refided.       She 
married  Malcolm  king  of  Scotland  •,  and  Henry  IL 
by  a  defcent  froai  Matilda  their  daughter,  43  gene- 
rally called  the  reftorer  of  the  Saxon  line.     But  it 
mufl  be  r-emembered,  that  Malcolm  by  his  Saxon 
queen  had  fons  as  well  as  daughters  3  and  that  the 
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royal  family  of  Scotland,  from  that  time  downward, 
were  the  offspring  of  Maicoim  and  Margaret.  Of 
this  royal  family  king  James  I.  was  the  diredl  lineal 
defcendant,  and  therefore  i  nixd  in  his  perfon  every 
•poffible  claim,  by  hereditary  right,  to  the  Engliili  as 
well  as  ^cottiih  throne,  being  the  heir  both  of  Eg- 
bert and  William  the  Conqueror. 

At  the  rcvolucion,   the  convention  of  eftates,  or 
reprefentarive  body  of  the  nation,  declared,  that  the. 
miicondu6l  ot  king  James  II.  amounted  to  an  abdi- 
cation of  the  government,  and  that  the  throne  was 
thereby  vacant. 

In  confequence  of  this  vacancy,  and  from  a  re- 
gard to  the  ancient  line,  the  convention  appointed 
the  next  Proteftant  heirs  of  the  blood  royal  of  king- 
Charles  I.  to  hi]  ;the  vacant  throne,  in  the  old  order 
of  fucceiTion  ;  with  a  temporary  exception,  or  pre- 
ference, to  the  perfon  of  king  William  III. 

On  the  .im  sending;  failure  of  the  Froteftant  line, 
of  King  Charles  1.  (whereby  the  throne  might  again 
have  become  vacant)  the  king  and  parliamient  ex- 
tended the  fettlement  of  the  crown  to  the  Prote- 
Hant  line  of  King  James  I.  viz.  to  the  princefs  So- 
phia of  Hanover,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  being 
Proteftants :  and  ihe  is  now  the  common  itock, 
from  whom  the  heirs  of  the  crov/n  mull  defcend. 

The  true  ground  and  principle,  upon  which  the 
revolution  proceeded,  v;as  an  entirely  new  cafe  in 
politics,  v/hich  had  never  before  happened  in  our 
hiilory  i  the  abdication  of  the  reigning  miOnarch, 
and  the  vacancy  of  the  throne  thereupon.  It  was 
not  a  clefeazance  of  the  right  of  fuccefnon,  and  a 
new  limitation  of  the  grown,  by  the  king  and  both 
Houfcs  of  parliament :  it  was  the  act  of  the  nation 
alone,  upon  a  conviftion  that  there  was  no  king  in 
being.  For  in  a  full  afiembly  of  .the  lords  and  com- 
mons, met  in  convention  upon  the  fuppohtion  of 
this  vacancy,  both  houf;  s  came  to  this  refolution  , 
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'^  that  king  JamdsII.  having  endeavoured  to  fiibvert 
the  conftitution  of  the  kingdom,  by  breaking  the 
original  contrad  between  king  and  people  •,  and,  by 
the  advice  of  jefuits  and  other  wicked  perfons,  hav- 
ing: violated  the  fundamental  laws  •,  and  havino-  with- 
drawn  himielf  out  of  this  kingdom ;  has  abdicated 
the  government,  and  that  the  throne  is  thereby  va- 
cant." Thus  ended  at  once,  by  this  fudden  and 
unexpedled  vacancy  of  the  throne,  the  oki  line  of 
fucceffion  •,  which  from  the  conqueft  had  lailed 
above  600  years,  and  from  the  union  of  the  hep- 
tarchy in  king  Egbert,  almofl  900. 

Though  in  feme  points  (ovv^ing  to  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumilances  of  things  and  perfons)  the  revolution 
was  not  altogether  fo  perfedl  as  might  have  been 
wifhed ;  yet  from  thence  a  new  sra  commenced,  in 
which  the  bounds  of  prerogative  and  liberty  have 
been  better  defined,  the  principles  of  government 
more  thoroughly  examined  and  underftood,  and  the 
rights  of  the  fubject  more  explicitly  guarded  by  le- 
gal provifions,  than  in  any  other  period  of  the  Eng- 
iifh  hiftory.  In  particular,  it  is  worihy  obfervation, 
that  the  convention,  in  this  their  judgment,  avoided 
with  great  wii'dom  the  wild  extreams  into  Vv'hich  the 
vifionary  theories  of  fomie  zealous  republicans  would 
have  led  them.  They  held  that  this  mifcondud;  of 
king  James  amounted  to  an  endeavour  to  fubv:.rt 
the  conftitution,  and  not  to  an  a6lual  fubverfion,  or 
total  diifolution  of  the  government.  They  therefore 
very  prudently  voted  it  to  amount  to  no  more  than  an 
abdication  of  the  government,  and  a  conlequent 
vacancy  of  the  throne  y  v/hereby  the  government 
w^as  allowed  to  fubfift,  though  the  executive  magif- 
trate  was  gone  -,  and  the  kingly  office  to.  remain, 
though  king  Jam.es  was  no  longer  king.  And  thus 
the  conftitution  v/as  kept  intire  ^  Vv^hich  upon  every 
found  principle  of  government  muft  other  wife  have 
fallen  to  pieces,  had  fo  principal  and  confcituent  a 
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part  as  the  royal  authority  been  aboliflied,  or  even 
fufpended  *. 

Hence  it  is  eafy  to  colledl,  that  the  title  to  the 
crown  is  at  prefent  hereditary,  though  not  quite  fo 
abfolutely  hereditary  as  formerly  ;  and  the  common 
Hock  or  anceftor,  from  whorn  the  defcent  mull  bd 
derived,  is  alfo  different.  Formerly  the  common 
itock  was  king  Egbert '-,  then  William  the  Conque- 
ror j  irterward  in  James  the  Firft's  tlme-the  two  com- 
mon iu:cks  united,  and  fo  continued  till  the  vacancy 
of  the  throne  in  1688  :  now  it  is  the  princefs  Sophia., 
in  whom  the  inheritance  was  vefted  by  the  new  king 
and  parliament.  Formerly  the  defcent  was  abfolute, 
and  the  crown  went  to  the  next  heir  without  any  re- 

*  The  conftitution  of  England,  fays  Dr.  Smollet,  had  now  af- 
fumed  a  new  afped.  The  maxim  of  hereditary,  indefeafible  right, 
was  at  length  renounced  by  a  free  parliament,  7  he  power  of  the 
crown  was  acknowledged  to  flow  from  no  oiher  fountain  than  that 
of  a  contrail  with  the  people.  Allegiance  and  prote<5^ion  were 
declared  reciprocal  ties  depending  upon  each  other.  The  reprefen- 
^atives  of  the  nation  made  a  regular  claim  of  rights  in  behalf  of 
their  conftituents  ,•  and  William  lil,  afcended  the  throne  in  confe- 
quence  of  an  exprefs  capitulation  with  the  people.  Yet,  on  this 
occaiion,  the  parliament,  toward  their  deliverer,  feems  to  have 
oveifhot  their  attachment  to  their  own  liberty  and  privileges  :  or, 
at  leaft,  they  negleded  the  fairei!  opportunity  that  ever  occurred, 
to  retrench  thofe  prerogatives  of  the  crown  to  which  they  im- 
puted all  the  late  and  former  calamines  of  the  kingdom.  Their 
rew  monarch  retained  the  old  regal  power  over  parli.:rnents,  in 
its  full  extent :  he  was  at  liberty  to  convoke,,  adjourn,  prorogue, 
and  difiblve  them  at  his  pleafure  :  he  was  enabled  to  influence 
eleftioKs,  and  opprefs  corporations  :  he  poiTeired  the  right  of 
chafing  his  owr;  council ;  of  nominating  all  the  great  officers  of  the 
ilate,  and  of  ihe  houiliold,  of  the  army,  the  nav-y,  and  the  church. 
He  referved  the  abfolute  command  of  the  mih'tia  :  fo  that  he  re- 
jnained  mafter  of  all  the  inflruments  and  engines  of  corruption  and 
violence,  without  any  other  reftraint  than  his  own  moderation,  and 
prudent  regard  to  the  c:^lm  of  rights  and  prirciple  of  refiilance' 
on  which  the  revolution  was  founded.  In  a  word,  the  k-ttlement 
was  drilihtd  wirh  fome  precipitation,  before  the  plan  had  been 
properly  digefied  and  matured  ;  and  this  will  be  the  cafe  in  every 
eilaDJiffsmentj  formed  itpcn  a  fudden  emerger cy  in  the  face  of  op- 
pofitiona 

?  '         ilriclion : 
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ftrlctlon :  but  now,  upon  the  new  fcttlement,  the 
inheritance  is  conditional  i  being  hmited  to  fuch 
heirs  only,  of  the  body  of  the  princcfs  Sophia,  as 
are  Proteftant  members  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  are  married  to  none  but  Proteftants. 

And  in  this  due  medium  confifls  the  true  confti- 
tutional  notion  of  the  right  of  fu^ceflion  to  the  im- 
perial crown  of  thefe  kingdoms/-  The  extreams, 
between  which  it  fleers,  are  each  of  them  equally 
dellruftive  of  thofe  ends  for  which  focieties  v/ere 
formed  and  ..re  kept  on  foot.  Where  the  magiftrate, 
upon  every  fucceilion,  is  ele6l:ed  by  the  people,  and 
may  by  the  exprefs  provifion  of  the  laws  be  depofed 
(if  not  pi^niflied)  by  his  fubjedts,  this  may  found 
like  the  perfe&ion  of  liberty,  and  look  well  enough 
when  delineated  on  paper  ,  but  in  pradlice  will  be 
ever  produ6live  of  tumult,  contention,  and  anarchy. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  divine  indefeafible  heredi- 
tary right,  when  coupled  with  the  dodirine  of  unli- 
mited paOive  obedience,  is  furely  of  ail  conftitutions 
the  moil  thoroughly  flavifh  and  dreadful.  But  whea 
fuch  an  hereditary  right,  as  our  laws  have  created 
and  veiled  in  the  royal  flock,  is  clofely  interwoven 
with  thofe  liberties,  which  are  equally  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  fubjed;  this  union  will  form  a  confli-' 
tution,  in  theory  the  mofl  beautiful  of  any,  in  prac- 
tice the  m.oil  approved,  and,  in  ail  probability,  will 
prove  in  duration  the  moil  permanent.  This  con- 
flitution,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  good  Englifnman  to 
underiland,  to  revere,  and  to  defend. 

The  principal  duties  of  the  king  are  exprefled  in 
his  oath  at  ihe  coronation,  which  is  adminiilered  by 
one  of  the  archbifhops,  or  bidiops  of  the  realm,  in 
the  prefence  of  all  the  people  y  who  on  their  parts 
do  reciprocally  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
crown.  This  coronation  oath  is  conceived  In  the 
following  terms : 

"  T'fe  archhifiop  or  hijhop  Jkall  fay^  Will  you  fo- 
i^  lemnly  promiie  and  fwear  to  govern  the  people 
^        •    •  ■         ■  "    ":  "  of 
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'^  of  this  kingdom  of  England,  and  the  dominions 
*'  thereunto  belonging,  according  to  the  ftatutes  in 
"  parliament   agreed  on,  and  the  laws  and  cuiloms 

"  of'  the  fame  ?- Tbe  king  or    queen  Jhall  fay^    I 

''  folemnly  promife  fo  to  do. 

"  Jrchbijhop  or  hijhop.     Will  you  to  your  po^er 
caufe  law  and  juftice,  in  mercy,  to  be  executed  in 

all  your  judgments  ? King  or  queen,     I  will. 

"  Jrchbijhop  or  hijhop.     Will  you  to  the  utmoil  of 
your  power  mainiam  the  laws  of  God,   the  true 
profelTion  of  the  gofpel,   and  the  Proteftant  re- 
formed religion  eftablifhed  by  the  law  ?    And  will 
you  preferve  unto  the  biihcps  and  cjergy  of  this 
realm,  and   to  the  churches   committed  to  their 
charge,  ail  'fuch  rights  and  privileges  as  by  law 
do  or  Ihall  appertain  unto  them,  or  any  of  them  ? 
King  or  queen.     All  this  I  promife  to  do. 
After  this  the  king  or  queen^  laying  his  or  her  hand 
upon  the  holy  gcfpels^  Jhall  Jay ^.  The   things  which 
I  have  here  before  promiied    1  will  perform  and 
keep:    fo  help  n^e  God.     And  then  Jhall  kifs   the 
"  hookr  • 

This  is  the  form  of  the  coronation  oath,  as  it  is 
now  prefcribed  by  our  laws :  and  we  may  obferve, 
that  in  the  king's  part  in  this  original  contradl,  are 
expreiTed  all  the  duties  that  a  m.onarch  can  owe  to 
his  people  ;  viz.  to  govern  according  to  law :  to  exje- 
cute  judgment  in  mercy  :  and  to  maintain  the  efta- 
bliflied  religion.  With  refpe6l  to  the  latter  of  thefe 
three  branches,  we  may  farther  remark,  that  by  the 
ad:  of  union,  5  Ann.  c.  8.  two  preceding  ftatutes 
are  recited  and  confirmed  ^  the  one  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Scotland,  the  other  of  the  parliament  of 
England  :  which  enacl  -,  the  former,  that  every  king 
at  his  accefnon  fnall  take  and  fubfcribe  an  oath,  to 
preferve  the  Froteftant  religion  and  Preibyterian 
church  government  in  Scotland ;  the  latter,  that  ^t 
his  coronation  he  fhall  take  and  fubfcribe  a  fimilar 
oath,  to  preferve   the  fettlement  of  the   church  of 
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England  within  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Ber- 
wick,  and  the  territories  thereunto  belonging. 

The  king  of  Great  Britain,  notwithftanding  the 
limitations  or  the  power  of  the  crown,  already  men- 
tioned, is  one  of  the  greateil:  monarchs  reigning  over 
a  free  people.  His  perfon  is  facred  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  which  makes  it  high  treafon  fo  much  as 
to  imagine  or  intend  his  death;  neither  can  he,  in 
himfelf,  be  deemed  guilty  of  any  crime,  the  law 
taking  no  cognizance  of  his  adions,  but  only  in  the 
perfons  of  his  minifters,  if  they  infringe  the  laws  of 
the  land.  As  to  his  power,  it  has  no  bounds,  (ex- 
cept where  it  breaks  in  upon  the  liberty  and  property 
of  his  fijbjedls,  as  in  making  nev/  laws,  or  raifing  new 
taxes )  for  he  can  make  war  or  peace  -,  fend  and  receive 
ambaffadors  •,  make  treaties  of  league  and  com- 
merce ;  levy  armies,  fit  out  fleets,  employ  them  as 
he  thinks  proper ;  grant  commiffions  to  his  officers 
both  by  fea  and  land,  or  revoke  them  at  pleafure; 
difpofe  of  ail  magazines,  cadles,  &c.  fummon  the 
parliament  to  meet,  and,  when  met,  adjourn,  pro- 
rogue, or  diflblve  it  at  pleafure;  refufe  his  aifent  to 
any  bill,  though  it  hath  palled  both  houfes;  which, 
confequently..  by  fuch  a  refufal,  has  no  more  force 
than  if  it  had  never  been  moved.  He  poffelTech  the 
right  of  chufnip;  his  own  council;  of  nominatino-  ail 
the  great  ofiicers  of  ftate,  of  the  houfhold,  and  the 
church;  and,  in  fine,  is  the  fountain  of  honour, 
from  whom  all  degrees  of  nobility  and  knigliihood 
are  derived.  Such  is  the  dignity  and  power  of  a 
king  of  Great  Britain. 

0/  the  'Parliament. 

Parliaments,  in  fome  fliape,  are  of  as  high  anti- 
quity as  the  Saxon  government  in  this  ifland;  and 
have  fubfifted,  in  their  prefent  form,  at  ieafi:  five 
hundred  years. 

The  parliament  is  affembled  by  the  king's  writs, 
and  it's  fitting  muil  not  be  intermitted  above  three 

4         .  years. 
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:fears.  Its  conflituent  parts  sre,  the  king  fitting 
there  in  his  royal  political  capacity,  and  the  three 
cftates  of  the  realm  ;  the  lords  fpiritual,  the  lords 
temporal,  (who  fit^  together  v^ith  the  king,  in  one 
hoiife)  and  the  commons,  ivho  fit  by  themfelves  in 
another.  The  king  and  thefe  three  eftates,  toge- 
ther, forin  the  great  corporation  or  body  politic  of 
the  kingdom,  of  which  the  king  is  faid  to  be  caputs 
principiumy  et  finis.  For  upon  their  coming  together 
the  king  meets  them,  either  in  perfon  or  by  repre- 
fentation ;  without  which  there  can  be  no  beginning 
of  a  parliament  •,  and  he  alfo  has  alone  the  ppv/er  of 
dilTolving  them. 

It  is  highly  neceffary  for  preferring  the  balance  of 
the  conftitution,  that  the  executive  power  fliould  be 
a  branch,  though  not  the  w^hole,  of  the  legidature. 
The  crown  cannot  begin  of  itfelf  any  alterations  in 
the  prefent  eftablilhed  law  •,  but  it  may  approve  or 
difapprove  of  the  alterations  fuggefted  and  confented 
to  by  the  two  houfes.  The  legiflative  therefore  cannot 
abridge  the  jexecutive  power  of  any  rights  which  it 
now  has  by  law,  without  it's  own  confent:   fince  the 
law  mull  perpetually  (land  as  it  now  does,  unlefs 
all  the  powers  will  agree  to  alter  it.     And  herein  in- 
deed confifts  the  true  excellence  of  the  Englilh  go- 
vernment, that  all  the  parts  of  it  form   a  mutual 
check  upon  each  other.  "  In  the  legiilature,  the  peo- 
ple are  a  check  upon  the  nobility,  and  the  nobility 
a  check  upon  the  people;  by  the  mutual  privilege 
of  rejecting  what  the  6ther  has  refolved :  while  the 
king  is  a  check  upon  both,  which  preferves  the  exe- 
cutive power  from  encr9achments. 

The  lords  fpiritual  cdnfill  of  two  archbifhops  and 
twenty-four  bifhops.  The  lords  temporal  confift  of 
all  the  peers  of  the  realm,  the  bifhops  not  being  in 
ftridlneis  held  to  be  fuch,  but  meeriy  lords  of  par- 
liament. Some  of  thefe  fit  by  defcent,  as  do  all 
antient  peers  •,  fome  by  creation,  as  do  all  the  new- 
made  ones;  others,  fmce  the  union  vmh  Scotland,  by 
election,  vvhich  is  the  cafe  of  the  fixteen,  peers,  who 
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i'eprefent;  the  body  of  the  Scots  nobility.  Theif 
number  is  indefinire,  and  may  be  encreafed  at  will  by 
the  power  of  the  crown. 

A  body  of  nobility  is  more  peculiarly  necefiary  in 
our  mixed  and  compounded  conftitution,  in  order  to  - 
fupporc  the  rights  of  both  the  crown  and  the  people; 
by  forming  a  barrier  to  withliand  the  encroachments 
of  both.  It  creates  and  preferves  that  gradual  fcaleof 
dignity,  which    proceeds   from   the   peafant  to  the 
prince  •,  rifmg  like  a  pyramid  from  a  broad  founda- 
tion, and   diminilhing  to  a  point  as  it  rifes.     The 
nobility  therefore  are  the  pillars,  which  are  reared 
from  among  the  people,   more  immediately  to  fup- 
port  the  throne  ;  and  if  that  falls,  they  muft  alfo  be 
buried  under  it's  ruins.     Accordingly,  when  in  the 
kit  century  the  commons  had  determined  to  extir- 
pate monarchy,  they  alfo  voted  the  houfe  of  lords  to   . 
be  ufelefs  and  dangerous. 

The  commons  confift  of  all  fuch  men  of  any  pro- 
perty in  tlie  kingdom,  as  liave  not  feats  in  the  houfe 
of  lords  •,  every  one  of  which  has  a  voice  in  parlia- 
ment, either  perfonally,  or  by  his  reprefentatives.  In 
A  free  ilate,  every  man,  who  is  fuppofed  a  tree  agent, 
ought  to  be,  in  fome   meafure,  his  own  governor ; 
and  therefore  a  branch   at   ieaft  of  the   legiflative 
power  ihould  refide  in  the  whole  body  of  the  people. 
In  fo  large  a  ilate  as  ours,  it  is  very  v^^iiely  contrived,- 
that  the  people  fhould  do  that  by  their  reprefenta- 
tives,  which  it  is  impra6licabk  to  peFform  in  perfon: 
reprefentatives,  chofen  by  a  number  of  minute  and 
feparate  diftrids,  wherein  all  the  voters  are,  or  eafily 
may  be,  diitinguifhed.     The  counties  are  therefore 
reprefented  by  knights,  elected  by  the  proprietors  of 
lands  3  the  cities  and  boroughs  are  reprefented   by 
citizens  and  burgeifes,  chofen  by  tht  mercantile  part, 
or  fuppofed   trading   inter  ell   of  tliQ   nation.     The 
number   of  EngHfli  reprefentatives  is   51^5  and  oF 
Scots  45  ♦,  in  all  558.     And  every  member,  though 
chofen  by  one  particular  diftriftj  when  ele6ted  and 
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returned,  ferves  for  the  whole  realm.  For  the  end 
of  his  coming  thither  is  not  particular,  but  general; 
not  barely  to  advantage  his  conlliituents,  but  the  com- 
mon wealth,  .and  to.  advife  his  majefcy,  as  appears 
from  the  writ  of  fummons. 

Thefe  are  the  conftituent  parts  of  a  parliament,  the 
king,  the  lords  fpi ritual  and  temporal,  and  the  com- 
mons. .  Parts,  of  which  each  is  fo  necefiary,  that  the 
confent  of  all  three  is  required  to  make  any  new  law 
that  fhould"  bind  the  fubjedl:.  Whatever  is  enadled 
for  law  by  one,  or  by  two  only,  of  the  three,  is  no 
flatute  ;  and  to  it  no  regard  is  due,  unlefs  in  matters 
relating  to  their  own  privileges. 

The  power  and  jurifdiclion  of  parliament,  fays  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  is  fo  tranfcendent  and  abfolute,  that 
it  cannot  be  confined,  either  for  caufes  or  perfons, 
within  any  bounds.  It  hath  fovereign  and  uncon- 
trolable  authority  m  making,  confirming,  enlarging, 
retraining,  abrogating,  repealing,  reviving,  and  ex- 
pounding of  laws,  concerning  matters  of  all  poffible 
denommations,  ecclefiaftical,  or  temporal,  civil,  mi- 
lira,  y,  maritime,  or  criminal:  this  being  the  place 
where  that  abfolute  defpotic  power,  Vv^hich  mufr  in 
all  governments  refide  fomev/here,  is  entruiled^  by  the 
conftitudon  of  thefe  kingdoms.  All  mifchiefs  and 
grievances,  operations  and  remedies,  that  tranfcend 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  the  laws,  are  within  the  reach 
of  this  extraordinary  tribunal.  It  can  regulate  or 
new  model  the  fucceffion  to  the  crown  -,  as  was  done 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  William  ill.  It  can 
ailter  the  eftablifhed  religion  of  the  land ;  as  was  done- 
in  a  variety  of  inilances,  in  the  reigns  of  king 
Henry  VIII.  and  his  three  children.  It  can  change 
and  create  afrefh  even  the  conititution  of  the  king- 
dom and  of  parliaments  themfelves  ;  as  was  done  by 
the  adi;  of  union,  and  the  feveral  ftatutes  for  triennial 
Q,  and  feptennial  elections.     It  can,  in  fhort,  do  every 

jj  thing  thafis  not  naturally  impoffible  ;   and  therefore 

fome  have  not  fcrupled  to  call  it's  power,  by  a  figure 
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rather  too  bold,  the  omnipotence  of  parliament. 
True  it  is,  that  what  the  parliament  doth,  no  autho- 
rity upon  earth  can  undo.  So  that  it  is  a  matter 
mofl:  eiTential  to  the  liberties  of  this  kingdom,  that 
fuch  members  be  delegated  to  this  important  truft, 
as  are  moft  eminent  for  their  probity,  their  fortitude, 
and  their  knowlege ;  for  it  was  a  known  apothegm 
of  the  great  lord  treafurer  Burleigh,  "  that  England 
«'  could  never  be  ruined  but  by  a  parliament :"  and,  as 
Sir  Matthew  Hale  obferves,  this  being  the  higheft  and 
greateft  court,  over  which  none  other  can  have  jurif- 
didion  in  the  kingdom,  if  by  any  means  a  mifgo- 
vernment  fhould  any  way  fall  upon  it,  the  fubjeds 
of  this  king-dom  are  left  v^ithout  all  manner  of 
remedy.  ^ji.'/I,. 

In  order  to  prevent  the.  mifchiefs  that  might  arife, 
by  placing  this  extenfive  authority  in  hands  that  are 
either  incapable,  or  elfe  improper,  to  manage  it,  it 
is  provided  that  no  one  (hall  fit  or  vote  in  either 
houfe  of  parliamjent,  unlefs  he  be  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  To  prevent  innovations  in  religion  and  govern- 
ment, it  is  enadled,  that  no  member  fhall  vote  or, fit 
in  either  houfe,  till  he  hath  in  the-  prefence  of  the 
houfe  taken  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  fupremaev,  and 
abjuration  •,  and  fubfcribed  and  repeated  the  declara- 
tion againil  tranfubllantiation,  ,the  invocation  of 
faints,  and  the  facrifice  of  the  mafs.  To  prevent 
dangers  that  may  arife  to  the  kingdom  from  foreign 
attachments,  connexions,  or  dependencies,  it  is  en- 
acted, that  no  alien,  born  out  of  the  do.miinions  of 
the  crown  of  Great. Britain,  even  though  he  be  natu- 
ralized, fhall  be  capable  of  being  a,  member  of  ei- 
ther houfe  of  parliament. 

Some  -of  the  more  notorious  privileges  of  the 
members  of  either  houfe  are,  privilege  of  fpeech,  of 
perfon,  of  their  domtflics,  and  of  their  lands  .and 
goods.  As  to  the  firfl,  privilege  of  fpeech,  it  is-de- 
dared  by  the  ftatute  of  i  \¥.  &  M.  IL  2.  c.  2,  as  one 
of  the  liberties  of  the  people,   "  that  the  freedom  of 
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"  fp^ech,  and  debates,  and  proceedings  in  parlia« 
*'  ment,  ought  not  to  be  impeached  or  queftioned  in 
*'  any  court  or  place  out  of  parliamenc."  And  this 
freedom  of  fpeech  i^  particularly  demanded  of  the 
king  in  perfon,  by  ths  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  corri- 
mons,  at  the  opening  of  every  new  parliament.  So 
likewife  are  the  other  privileges,  of  perfon,  fervants, 
lands  and  goods.  This  includes  not  only  privilege 
from  illegal  violence,  but  alfo  from  legal  arrefts,  and 
feifufes  by  procefs  from  the  courts  of  law;  To  aflault 
by  violence  a  member  of  either  houfe,  or  his  menial 
fervants,  is  a  high  contempt  of  parliament,  and  there 
punifhed  with  the  utmofl  le verity.  Neither  can  any 
ttiem^ber  of  either  houfe  be  arrefted  and  taken  into- 
cuftody,  nor  ferved  with  any  procefs  of  the  courts  of 
law;  nor  can  his  menial  fervants  be  arrefted  -,  nor  can 
any  entry  be  made  on  his  lands ;  nor  can  his  goods  be 
cfiftrained  or  feized  -,  without  a  breach  of  the  privilege 
of  parliament. 

Thefe  privileges  h'owever,  which  derogate  fi-om 
the  common  law,  being  only  indulged  to  prevent  the" 
members  being  divejfted  from  the  public  bufinefs, 
endure  no  longer  than  the  feffion  of  parliament,  fave 
only  as  to  the  freedom  of  his  perfon  :  which  in  a  peer 
is  for  ever  facred  and  inviolable  ;  and  in  a  commoner 
for  forty  days  after  every  prorogation,  and  forty  days 
before  the  next  appointed  meeting  *,  which  is  now  in 
effedl^  as  long  'as  the  parliament  fubfifls,  it  feldorii 
being  prorogued  for  more  than  fourfcore  days  at 
a  time.  As  to  ail  other  privileges  which  obfcrudt  the 
ordinary  courle  of  juince,  they  ceafe  immediately 
aftep  the  diiTolution  or  prorogation  of  the  parliament, 
or  adjournment  of  the  houfes  for  above  a  fortnight : 
and  during  thefe  receiTes  a  peer,  or  member  of  the 
liovife  of  commons,  may  be  ilied  like  an  ordinary 
fubje^l,  and  in  coniequence  of  fucli  fuits  may  be  dif- 
pofleiled  of  his  lands  and  goods.  Likewife,  for  the 
benefit  of  comm.erce,  it  is  provided,  that  any  trader, 
having  privilege  of  parliament,  may  be  ferved  wi.th 
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legal  procefs  for  any  juft  debt,  to  the  amount  of 
lool.  and  unkfs  he  makes  fatisfadtion  within  two 
months,  it  fhall  be  deemed  an  a(5t  of  bankruptcy ; 
and  that  commiflions  of  bankrupt  may  be  ifllied 
againft  fuch  privileged  traders,  in  like  manner  as 
againft  any  other. 

The  houfe  of  lords  have  a  right  to  be  attended, 
and  confeqiiently  are,  by  the  judges  of  the  court  of 
king's  bench  and  common-picas,  and  fuch  of  the  ba- 
tons of  the  exchequer  as  are  of  the  degree  of  the  coif, 
or  have  been  made  fcrjeants  at  law  j  as  likewife  by 
the  ma  Iters  of  the  court  of  chancery  •,  for  their  advice 
in  point  of  law,  and  for  the  greater  dignity  of  their 
proceedings. 

The  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  lords  is  generally  the 
lord  chancellor,  or  lord-keeper  of  the  great  fcalj 
whicih  dignities  are  commonly  veiled  in  the  fame 
perfon. 

Each  peer  has  a  right,  ty  leave  of  the  houfe, 
when  a  vote  pafles  contrary  to  his  fentiments,  to  enter 
his  dilTenton  the  journals  of  the  houfe,  with  the  rea- 
fons  for  fuch  dififenti  which  is  ufually  itiled  his 
proteft. 

The  houfe  of  commons  may  be  properly  ftiled  the 
grand  inqueft  of  Great  Britain,  impowered  to  enquire 
into  all  national  grievances,  in  order  to  fee  them  rc-» 
drelTed. 

The  peculiar  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  houfe  of 
commons  relate  principally  to  the  raifmg  of  taxes, 
and  the  elections  of  members  to  ferve  in  parliament. 

With  regard  to  taxes  :  it  is  the  antient  indifputable 
privilege  and  right  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  that  all 
grants  of  fubfidies  or  parliamentary  aids  do  begin  in 
their  houfe,  and  are  firfb  bedowed  by  them  ;  altho' 
their  grants  are  not  effedlual  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
pofes,  until  they  have  the  alTent  of  the  other  two 
branches  of  the  legiQature.  The  general  reafon, 
given  for  this  exclufive  privilege  of  the  houfe  of  coijsi- 
mons,  is,  that  the  fupplies  are  raifed  upon  the  body 
of  the  people,  and  therefore  it  is  proper  that  they 
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alone  fnould  have  the  right  .  of  taxing   themfelves. 
And  fo  reafonably  jealous  are  the  commons  of  this 
privilege,  that  herein  they  will  not  iuiter  the  other 
houfe  to  exert  any  power  but  that  of  rejeftin:^ ,  they 
will  not  permit  the  lealf  alteration  or  amendment  ta 
be  made   by  the   lords  to    the  mode  of  taxing  the 
people  by  a  money  bill.    Under  this  appellation  are 
included  all  bills,   by  which  money  is  diredted  to  be 
raiftd  upon  the  fubjccSt,  for  any  purpofe  or  in  any 
fhape  whatfoever-j  either  for  the  exigencies  of  go- 
vernmienr,  and     colleded    from     the    kingdom    in 
general,  as  the  land  tax ,  or  for  private  benefit,  and 
collected  in  any  particular  difirift,   as  by  turnpikes, 
parifh  rates,  and  the  like. 

'The  method  of  making  laws  is  much  the  fam^e  in 
both  houfes.  In  each  houfe  the  ad  of  the  majority 
binds  the  whole:  and  this  majority  is  declared  by 
votes  openly  and  publicly  given :  not  as  at  Venice, 
and  many  other  fenatorial  affemblies,  privately  or  by 
ballot.  This,  latter  method  may  be  ferviceable,  to 
prevent  intrigues  and  unconftitutional  combinations: 
but  is  impolTible  to  be  praftifed  with  us ;  at  leafl  in 
the  houfe  of  commons,  where  everv  m.ember's  con- 
du6t  is  fubjecl  to  the  future  cenfure  of  his  conftitii- 
ents,  and  therefore  fhouid  be  openly  fubmitted  to 
their  infpedtion. 

To  bring  a  bill  into  the  houfe  of  comimons,  if  the  re- 
lief fought  by  it  is  of  a  private  nature,  it  is  firft  necef- 
fary  to  prefer  a  petition;  which  mufl  be  prefented  by  a 
member,  and  ufually  lets  forth  the  grievance  defired  to 
be  remedied.  This  petition  (when  founded  on  fadts 
that  m.ay  be  in  their  nature  difputed)  is  referred  to 
a  committee  of  members,  who  examine  the  matter 
alleged,  and  accordingly  report  it  to  the  lioufe  ♦,  and 
then  (or,  otherwife,  upon  the  meer  petition)  leave  is 
given  to  bring  in.  the  bill.  In  public  matters  the  bill 
is  brought  in  upon  motion  mude  to  the  houfe,  with- 
out any  petition.  (In  the  houfe  of  lords,  if  the  bill 
begins  there,  it  is,  when  of  a  private  nature,  referred 
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to  two  of  the  judges,  to  examine  and  report  the 
fhte  of  th':^  fafts  alleged,  to  fee  that  all  necellary  par- 
ties confenr,  and  to  Icttle  all  points  of  technical  pro- 
priety.) Tljis  is  read  a  firfl  time,  and  at  a  convenient 
diftance  a  fecond  time  5  and  after  each. /e.iding  the 
fpeaker  opens  to  the  houfe  th(i  fiibftance  of  the  bill, 
and  puts  the  qucftion,  whether  it  fliall  proceed  any 
farther.  The  introdu6lion  of  the  bill  may  be  origi- 
nally oppofcd,  as  the  bill  icfeif  may  at  either  of  tne 
readings ;  and,  if  the  oppofition  fucceeds,  the  bill 
muft  be  dropt  for  that  femons  ;  as  it  miift  aifo,  if 
'Oppofed  with  fuccefs  in  any  of  the  fubfequent  (lages. 
After  the  fecciid  reading  ii  is  committed,  that  is, 
referred  to  a  committee,  which  is  either  felefted  by 
the  houfe  in  matters  of  fimall  importance,  or  elCe, 
upon  a  bill  of  confequence,  the  houfe  refolves  itfelf 
into  a  committee  of  the  whole  houfe.  A  committee 
of  the  whole  houfe  is  compofed  of  every  m.em.ber; 
and,  to  form  it,  the  fpeaker  quits  the  chair,  (another 
mem.ber  being  appointed  chairman)  and  miay  fit  and 
debate  as  a  private  miCmiber.  In  thefe  comm.irtees 
the  bill  is  debated  claufe  by  claufe,  amendments 
made,  the  blanks  filled  up,,  and  fomedm.es  the  bill 
(entirely  new  modelled.  After  it  has  gone  through  the 
committee,  the  chairman  reports  it  to  the  houfe  with 
fuch  amendments  as  the  committee  have  made,  and 
then  the  houfe  reconfiderthe  whole  bill  again,  and 
the  queflion  is  repeatedly  put  upon  every  claufe. 
and  amendment.  When  the  houle  have  agreed  or 
difagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the  committee,  and 
fometimes  added  new  amendm.ents  of  their  owli,  the 
bill  is  then  ordei-ed  to  be  engroffed,  or  v/ritten  in  a 
ilrong  grofs  hand,  on  one  or  more  long  rolls  of 
parchments  fewed  together.  When  this  is  finifhed, 
it  is  read  a  third  time,  and  amendments  are  fome- 
times then  made  to  it ;  and,  if  a  new  claufe  be  added, 
it  is  done  by  ticking  a  feparate  piece  of  parchment 
on  the  bill,  which  is  called  a  ryder.  The  fpeaker 
then  again  opens   the  contents;  and,  holding  it  Hip 
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^a  his  hands,  puts  the  queftion,  whether  the  bill 
fnail  pafs.  If  this  is  agreed  to,  the  title  to  it  is  then 
fettled.  After  this,  one  of  the  members  is  direfled 
to  carry  it  to  the  lords,  and  defire  their  concurrence; 
wno  atcended  by  feveral  more,  carries  it  to  the  bar 
of  the  hcufe  of  peers,  and  there  delivers  it  to  their 
fpeaker,  who  comes  down  from  his  woolfack  to  re- 
ceive it.  Ic  there  paffes  through  the  forms  as  in  the^ 
OLher  houfe,  (except  engrofiing,  which  is  already 
done)  and,  if  rejected,  no  more  notice  is  taken,  but 
\t  ^ciiit^  fubftlentio,  to  prevent  unbecoming  alterca- 
tions, But  if  it  is  agreed  to,  the  lords  fend  a  mef- 
fage  by  tw^o  mailers  in  chancery  (or  fometimes  two  of 
the  judges)  that  they  have  agreed  to  the  fame: 
and  the  bill  remains  with  the  lords,  if  they  have 
made  no  amendment  to  it.  But  if  any  amendments 
are  made,  fiich  amendments  are  fent  dov/n  with  the 
bill  to  receive  the  concurrence  of  the  commons.  If 
the  comm.ons  difagree  to  the  amendments,  a  confe- 
rence ufually  follovv^s  between  members  deputed  from 
each  houfe ,  w^ho  for  the  mod  part  fettle  and  adjuft 
the  difference  :  but,  if  botrj  houfes  remain  inflexible, 
the  bill  is  dropped.  If  the  commons  agree  to  the 
amendments,  the  bill  is  fent  back  to  the  lords  by  one 
of  the  member?,  with  a  mtfTage  to  acquaint  them 
therewiiih.  Th'::  fame  forms  are  obferved,  mutatis 
mutandis^  v/hen  the  bill  begins  in  the  houfe  of  lords. 
But,  vv'hen  an  a6t  of  grace  or  pardon  is  paffed,  it  is 
firfc  f  gned  by  his  majefly,  and  then  read  once  only  in 
each  of  the  houfes,  without  any  new  en2;rofrino;  or 
arrxndn^.ent.  And  when  both  houfes  have  done  with 
any  biU,  it  ahvays  is  depoficed  in  the  houfe  of  peers, 
to  Wtsit  the  royal  aiTent-,  except  in  the  cafe  of  a 
money-bill,  which  after  receiving  the  concurrence  of 
thc^  lords  is  fenc  back  to  the  houfe  of  commons. 

The  royal  aifent  m.ay  be  given  two  ways:  i.  In 
peri-r;:  when  the  king  com.es  to  the  houfe  of  peers, 
i-n  his  cown  and  roval  robes,  and  fendine;  for  the 
commons  to  the  bar,  the  titles  of  all  the  bills  that 
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have  paflTed  both  hovifes  are  read  ;  and  the  king's  an- 
fwer  is  declared  by  the  ckrk  of  the  parhament  in 
Norman -French :  a  badf^e,  it  muft  be  owned,  (now 
the  only  one  renriaining)  of  conqueft-,  and  which  one 
could  wifh  to  fee  fall  into  total  oblivion  •,  unlefs  it  be 
referved  as  a  folenin  meynento  to  ren-iind   us  that  cur 
liberties  are  mortal,  having  once   been  deflroyed  by 
a  foreign  force.     If  the  king  confents  to  a  public  bill, 
the  clerk  ufually  declares,  le  roy  le  veut^   '*  the  king 
wills  it  fo  to  be;"  if  to  a  private  bill,  foil  fait  come  il 
eft  dcfirK  '*  be  it  as  i^:  is  deilred,"     If  the  king  refufes 
his  aiTent,  it  is  in  the  gentle  language  of  le  roy  /*  ^17- 
fera.  '*  the  king  will  advife  upon  it."  Vv' hen  a  money- 
bill  is  pafTed,  it  is  carried  up  and  prefented  to  the  king 
by  the  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  the 
royal  affent  is  thus  exprelTed,  le  roy  remercie  fes  loyal 
fuhje5fi\  accepts  lour  benevolence^  et  ziujji  le  vezit^  "  the 
king  thanks  his  loyal  fubje^ls,  accepts  their  benevo- 
lence, and  wills  it  fo  to  be."     In  cafe  of  an  ad  of 
grace,  which  originally  proceeds  from  the  crown,  and 
has  the  royal  afTcn:  in  the  hrfi  ftao;e  of  it,  the  clerk  of 
the  parliament  thus  pronounces  the  gratitude  of  the 
fubjed;  les  prclats^  feigneurs^  et  commcns^  en  ce  prefent 
parliament  offerMees^  au  7iom  de  touts  vous  atitres  fuh- 
je5ls^  remercient  tres  hur/iblement  votre  majefte^  et  prient 
a  Bieu  vous  donner  en  fante  bone  vie  et  longue\    "  the 
prelates,  lords,  and  commons,  in  this  prefent  parlia- 
ment affembled,  in  the  name  of  all  your  other  fub- 
jedls,  niofi  humbly  thank  your  majefiy,  and  pray  to  God 
to  grant  you  in  health  and    v/ealth    long  to  live.'* 
2.   By  the  flatute  3^  Hen.  VJII.  c.  21.  the  king  m.ay 
give  his  aflenc  by  letters  patent  under  his  great  feal, 
figned  with  his  hand,  and  notified,  in  his  abfence,  to 
both  houfes  affembled  together  in   the  high  houfe. 
And,  v/hen  the  bill  has  received  the  royal  aflent  in 
either  of  thefe  ways,  it  is  then,  and  not  before,  a 
flatute  or  ad  of  parliament. 

This  flatute  or  ad  is  placed  among  *ie  records  of 
the  king:dom  ^  there  needing  no  forma  iprtxcriulgatioa 
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to  give  it  the  force  of  a  law,  as  was  necefiary  by  the 
civil  iaw  with  regard  to  the  emperors  edi6ls :  becaufe 
every  man  in  England  is,  in  judgment  of  law,  party 
to  the  making  of  an  ad:  of  parliament,  being  prefent 
thereat  by  his  reprefentatlves.  However,  a  copy 
thereof  is  ufually  printed  at  the  king's  prefs,  for  the 
information  of  the  whole  land. 

An  a6t  of  parliam.ent,  thus  miade,  is  the  exercife  of 
the  higheil  authority  that  this  kingdom  acknowieges 
upon  earth.  It  hath  power  to  bind  every  fubjecl  in 
the  land,  and  the  dominions  thereunto  belonging; 
nay,  even  the  king  hi mfelf,  if  particularly  named 
therein.  And  it  cannot  be  altered,  amended,  dif- 
penfed  with,  fufpended,  or  repealed,  but  in  the  fame 
forms  and  by  the  fame  autHority  of  parliament :  for 
it  is  a  maxim  in  law,  that  it  requires  the  fame  ftrength 
to  diiiolve,  as  to  creare  an  obiip-ation. 

Such  is  the  parliament  of  Great  Brira-in-,  thefource 
and  guardian  of  our  liberties  and  properties,  the 
ftrong  cement  which  binds  the  foundation  and  fuper- 
ftructure  of  our  government,  and  the  wifely  concert- 
ed balance  maintaining,  an  equal  poife,  that  no  one 
part  of  the  three  eiiates  overpower  or  dillrefs  either 
of  the  other. 

Privy  counfellors  a^e  made  by  the  king's  nomina- 
tion, v^ithout  either  patent  or  grant  •,  and,  on  taking 
the  neceffary  oaths,  they  become  imm.ediately  privy 
counfellors  during  the  life  of  the  king  that  choofes 
them,  but  fubjtct  to  rem.oval  a:  his  diicretion. 

The  duty  of  a  privy  counfellor  appears  from  the 
oath  of  office,  which  confifts  of  feven  articles  :  i.  To 
advife  the  king  according  to  the  beil  of  his  cunning 
and  difcretion.  2.  To  advife  for  the  king's  honour 
and  good  of  the  public,  v;ithout  partiality  through 
affeftion,  love,  meed,  doubt,  or  dread.  3.  To  keep 
the  king's  counfel  fecret.  a..  To  avoid  corruption. 
5.  To  help  and  fiirengthen,  the  execution  of  what 
fhall  be  there  refolved.  6.  To  withftand  all  perfons 
who  would  attempt  the  contrary.     And,  laitly,   in 
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general,  7.  To  obferve,  keep,  and  do  all  that  a  good 
and  true  counibllor  ought  to  do  to  his  foyereign  lord.^ 
The  two  principal  lecretaries  of  ilate  (one  of  v/hom 
is  generally  prefent  whenever  the  council  is  held)  are 
entrufted  with  the  cullody  of  the  king's  fignet.  They 
jointly  tranfaifb  the  king's  affairs  relating  to  Great 
Britain i  but  as  to  thofe  concerning  foreign  nations, 
they  are  divided  betv/een  them  ;  the  eideit  fecretary 
having  the  fouthern  province,  containing  Flanders, 
France,  Sec.  affigned  to  his  management ;  and  the  • 
younger  fecretary  manages  the  northern  province, 
containing  fuch  nations  as  lie  north  of  thofe  already 
jiientioned,  r 

Of  the  Courts  of  Lam^  &c.. 

The  court  of  Chancery;  which  is  a  court  of  equity, 
is  next  in  dignity  to  the  high  court  of  parliament, 
and  is  defigned  to  relieve  the  fubjed:  againft  frauds, 
breaches  of  trufl,  and  other  oppreffions ;  and  to  mir^ 
tigate  the  rigour  of  the  law.  The  lord  high  chan- 
cellor fits  as  fole  judge,  and  in  his  abfence  the  mal- 
ter  of  the  Rolls.  The  form  of  proceeding  is  by  bills, 
anfwers,  and  decrees,  the  v^itnefTes  being  examined, 
in  private  :  however,  the  decrees  of  this  court  are. 
only  binding  to  the  peiibns  of  thofe  concerned  in 
them,  for  they  do  not  affedt  their  lands  and  goods  -, 
and  confequently,  if  a  man  refufes  to  comply  with 
the  terms,  they  can  do  nothing  more  than  fend  him 
to  the  prifon  of  the  Fleet.  This  court  is  always  open  ; 
and  if  a  man  be  fenc  to  prifon,  the  lord  chancellor,  in 
any  vacation,  can,  if  he  lees  reafon  for  it,  grant  a 
habeas  corpus. 

The  clerk  of  the  crown  likcwife  belongs  to  this  court, 
being  obliged,  or  by  his  deputy,  always  to  attend  on 
the  lord  chancellor  as  often  as  he  fits  for  the  difpatch 
of  buiinefs ;  through  his  hands  pafs  all  writs  for 
fum.moning  the  parliament  or  chufmg  of  members; 
commilTions  of  the  peace,  pardons,  &c. 

The  King's  Bench,  fo  called  eith-er  from  the  kings 
of  England  fomecimes  fitting'the^e.iil-  perfon,  or  be- 
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caufe  all  matters  determinable  at  common  law  between 
the  king  and  the  fubjedt,  are   here   tried ;    except 
fuch  affairs  as  properly  belong  to  the  court  of  Exche- 
quer.     This  court  is,  likewife,  a  kind   of  cheque 
upon  ail  the  inferior  courts,  their  judges  and  juftices 
of  the  peace.     Here  prefide  four  judges,  the  firft  of 
whom  IS  ftiled  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  king's  bench, 
or  by  way  of  eminence,  lord  chief  juftice  of  Eng- 
land, to  e-xprefs  th«  great  extent  of  his  jurifdi6lion 
ovfer  the  kingdom :  for  this  court  can  grant  prohibi- 
tions in  any  caufe  depending  either  in  fpiritual  or 
temporal  courts  •,   and  the  houfe  of  peers  does  often 
direcTc  the  lord  chief  judice  to  iffue  out  his  warrant 
for  apprehending  perfons  under  the  fufpicion  of  higl^ 
crinies.     The  other  three  judges  are  called  juftices, 
or  judges,  of  the  king's  bench. 

The  court  of  Common  Pleas  takes  cognizance  of 
^11  pleas  debateable  between  fubject  and  fubjed: ;  and 
in  it,  befide  all  real  actions,  fines  and  recoveries  are 
tJ^anfaded,  and  prohibitions  are  likewife  iflued  out  of 
it,  as  VsIqW  as  from  the  King's  Bench.  The  firft  judge 
of  this  court  is  ftiled  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  common 
pleas,  or  common  bench,  befide  whom  there  are  like- 
y/ife  thr^e  other  judges,  or  juftices,  of  this  court.  None 
but  ferjeant^s  at  law  are  allowed  to  plead  here. 

The  court  of  Exchequer  was  inftituted  for  ma- 
naging the  revenues  of  the  crown,  and  has  a  power 
of  judging  both  according  to  law  and  according  to 
equity.  In  the  proceedings  according  to  law,  the 
lord  chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and  three  other 
barons,  prefide  as  judges.  They  are  ftiled  barons, 
becaufe  formerly  none  but  barons  of  the  realm  were 
allowed  to  be  judges  in  this  court.  Befide  thefe,  there 
is  a  fifth  called  curfitor  baron,  who  has  not  a  judicial 
capacity,  but  is  only  employed  in  admini firing  the 
oath  to  fheriffs  and  their  officers,  and  alfo  to  feveral  of 
the  officers  of  theCuftom-houfe. — But  when  this  court 
proceeds  according  to  equity,  then  the  lord  treafurer 
and  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  prefide,  affifted 
by  the  other  barons.    All  matters  touching  the  king's 
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pcafury,  revenue,  cuftoms,  and  fines,  are  here  tried 
and  determined. Befide  the  officers  already  men- 
tioned, there  belong  to  the  Exchequer,  the  king's 
remembrancer,  who  takes  and  dates  all  accounts  of 
the  revenue,  cuiloms,  excife,  parliamentary  aids  and 
fubfidies,  &c.  except  the  accounts  of  the  Iher^s  and 
their  officers.  The  lord  treafurer's  remembrancer, 
whofe  bufmefs  it  is  to  make  out  proceffes  againft, 
iheriffs,  receivers  of  the  revenue,  &c. 

For  putting  the  laws  effe6lually  in  execution,  an 
high  ffieriff  is  annually  appointed  for  every  caunty 
(except  Weftmorland  and  Cumberland)  by  the  king; 
whofe  office  is  both  minifterial  and  judicial.  He  is 
to  execute  the  king's  mandates,  and  all  writs  dire(5led 
to  him  out  of  the  king's  courts  of  juiiice ;  to  impan- 
nel  juries,  to  bring  caufes  and  malefa6lors  to  trial,  to 
fee  the  fentences  both  in  civil  and  criminal  affairs, 
«xecuted.  And  at  the  affize  to  attend  on  the  judges, 
and  guard  them  all  the  time  they  are  in  his  county. 
It  is  alfo  part  of  his  office  to  coiled  all  public  fines, 
djftrefles,  and  amerciaments,  into  the  Exchequer,  or 
where  the  king  fhail  appoint,  and  to  make  fuch  pay- 
ments out  of  them  as  his  majefly  ffiall  think  proper. 

As  his  office  is  judicial,  he  keeps  a  court,  called 
the  county  court,  which  is  held  by  the  ffieriff,  or  his, 
under-ffieriffs,  to  hear  and  determine  all  civil  caules 
in  the  county  under  forty  ffiillings  •,  this  however  is 
no  court  of  record  -,  but  the  court,  formerly  calkd 
the  fheriff's  turn,  was  one ;  and  the  king's  leet,  thro' 
all  the  county  :  for  in  this  court,  enquiry  was  made 
into  all  criminal  offences  againft  the  common  law, 
where  by  the  ftatute  law  there  was  no  reftraint.  This 
court,  however,  has  been  long  fince  aboliffied. 

Under  the  iheriff  are  various  officers,^s  the  under- 
fheriff,  clerks,  itewards  of  courts,  bailiffs,  (in  Lon- 
don called  ferjeants)  conftables,  gaolers,  beadles,  &c. 

The  next  officer  to  the  ffieriff,  is  the  juftice  of 
peace,  feveral  of  whom  are  commiffioned  for  each 
county:  and  to  them  is  intrufted  the  power  of  put- 
^%-.-  .Nv/^or  r*-:;.*^^^  '-^  ftatute  law  in  execution  in  rela- 
tion 
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tion  to  the  highways,  the  poor,  vagrants,  treafons, 
felonies,  riots,  the  prefervation  of  the  game,  &c.  &c. 
and  they  examine  and  commit  to  pnibn  all  who  break 
or  difturb  the  peace,  and  difquiet  the  king's  fubjecls. 
In  order  to  punifh  the  offenders,  they  meet  every 
quarter  at  the  county-town,  when  a  jury  of  .2  men, 
called  the  grand  inqueil  of  the  county,  is  fummon- 
ed  to  appear.  This  jury,  upon  oath,  is  to  enquire  in- 
to the  cafes  of  all  delinquents,  and  to  prefent  thtm  by 
bill  guilty  of  the  indictment,  or  not  guilty:  the  juf- 
tices  com.mit  the  former  to  gaol  for  their  trial  at  the 
next  aiTizes,  and  the  latter  are  acquitted.  This  is  called 
the  quarter-feffions  for  the  county;  The  juilice  of 
peace  ought  to  be  a  perfjn  of  great  good  fenfe,  faga- 
city,  and  integrity,  and  to  be  not  without  fonie  know- 
lege  of  the  lav/ ,  for  as  much  power  is  lodged  in 
his  hands,  and  as  nothing  is  fo  intoxicating,  without 
thefe  qualifications  he  will  be  apt  to  make  miilakes, 
and  to  ftep  beyond  his  authority,  for  which  he  is 
liable  to  be  called  to  an  account  at  the  court  of  king's 
bench. 

There  are  alfo  in  each  county  two  coroners,,  who 
are  to  enquire  by  a  jury  of  neighbours,  how  aad  by 
whom  any  perfon  came  by  a  violent  death,  and  to 
enter  it  on  record  as  a  plea  of  the  crowai. 

The  civil  governmicnt  of  cities  is  a  kind  of  fmall 
independent  policy  of  itfelf ,  for  every  city  hath,  by 
charter  from  the  king,  a  jurifdiction  within  itfelf 
to  judge  in  all  matters  civil  and  criminal;  with  this 
reilraint  only,  that  all  civil  caufes  may  be  removed 
from  their  courts  to  the  higher  courts  at  Weilminfler ; 
and  all  offences  that  are  capital,  are  committed  to  the 
judge  of  the  aiTize.  .  They  are  conftituted  with  a 
mayor,  aldermxn,  and  burgelTes,  v/ho  together  m^ake 
the  corporation  of  the  city,  and  hold  a  court  of  judi- 
cature, where  the  m.ayor  prefides  as  judge.  They 
iikewife,  when  aflcmbled  in  council,  can  make  laws, 
called  bye-lav/s,  for  the  government  of  the  city.  And 
here  the  miayor,  aldermen,  and  common-council  re- 
femble  the  king,  lords  and  com.mons  in  parliament. 
' .      ■      '^  The 
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The  government  of  incorporated  boroughs  is  much 
^fter  tlie  fame  manner  ^  in  fome  there  is  a  mayor,  and 
in  others  tv/o  bailiffs.  All  which,  during  their 
mayoralty  or  magiftracy,  are  juflices  of  the  peace 
withiti  their  libcriies,  and  coniequently  ef^uires. 

For  the  better  government  of  villages,  the  lords  of 
the  foil  or  manor  (who  were  formerly  called  barons) 
have  generally  a  power  to  hold  courts,  called  courts- 
leet,  and  courts  baron,  where  their  tenants  are  obliged 
to  attend  and  receive  juflice.  The  bufmefs  of  courts- 
leet  is  chiefly  to  prefent  and  puniili  nuifances  \  and 
at  courts  baron,  the  conveyances  and  alienations  of 
the  copyhold  tenants  are  enrolled,  and  they  are  admit- 
ted to  their  eftates  on  a  defcent  or  purchafe. 

There  are  alfo  h"'gh  conftables  appointed  for  the 
divifions  called  hundreds,  and  petty  conftables  in 
every  parifh  j  whofe  bufmefs  it  is  to  keep  the  peace, 
and  in  cafe  of  quarrels  to  fearch  for  and  take  up  all 
rioters,  felons,  &c.  and  to  keep  them  in  the  prifon 
or  in  fafe  cuilody,  till  they  can  be  brought  before  a 
jultice  of  the  peace  -,  and  in  this  he  is  aiTifted  by  an- 
other oiBcer,  called  the  tithing-man.  It  is  likewife 
the  bufmefs  of  thefe  officers  to  put  in  execution  with- 
in their  diPtrid,  all  v^/arrants  that  are  brought  them 
from  the  juftice  of  the  peace. 

Beficie  thefe,  there  are  courts  of  confcience  fettled 
in  many  parts  of  England  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
in  the  recovery  or  payment  of  fmali  debts,  not  ex- 
ceeding forty  fhillings. 

The  rights  of  individuals  are  fo  attentively  confi- 
dered  under  the  Britifh  government,  that  the  fubjed: 
may,  without  the  leafl:  danger,  fue  his  fovereign,  or 
tliofe  v^ho  acl  in  his  name,  and  under  his  authority , 
he  may  do  this  in  open  court,  where  the  king  may  be 
cail,  and  be  obliged  to  pay  damages  to  his  fubjed:. 
He  cannot  take  away  the  liberty  of  the  leafl  indivi- 
dual, unlefs  he  has  by  fome  illegal  a6l  forfeited  his 
right  to  liberty,  or  except  when  ih^  (late  is  in  danger, 
and  the  repreicntatives  of  the  people  think  the  public 

fafety 
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fafety  makes  it  necelTary  that  he  Ihould  have  the 
power  of  confining  perfjils*  on  a  fufpicion  of  guilt : 
tut  this  power  is  alv/ays  given  him  only  for  a  limited 
time.  The  king  has  a  right  to  pardon,  but  neither 
he  nor  the  judges,  to  whom  he  delegates  his  autho- 
rity, can  condemn  a  man  as  a  criminal,  except  he  be 
firlt  found  guilty,  by  twelve  men,  who  mull:  be  his 
peers  or  his  equals.  That  the  judges  may  not  be  in^ 
fluenced  by  the  king,  or  his  minifters,  to  mifrepre- 
fent  the  cafe  to  the  jury,  they  have  their  falaries  for 
life,  and  not  during  the  pleafure  of  their  fovereign. 
Neither  can  the  king  take  away,  or  endanger  the  life 
of  any  fubjed,  without  trial,  and  the  perfons  being 
firft  chargeable  with  a  capital  crime,  as  treafons,  mur- 
der, felony,  or  fome  other  a(51:  injurious  to  fociety : 
npr  can  any  fubje<5t  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  for  the 
higheft  crime,  till  fome  proof  ot  his  guilt  be  given 
upon  oath  before  a  magiilra:e  -,  and  he  has  then  a 
right  to  infill  upon  his  being  brought,  the  firft  op- 
portunity, to  a  i^ir  trial,  or  to  be  refiored  to  liberty 
on  giving  bail  for  his  appearance.  If  a  man  is  charged 
with  a  capital  offence,  he  niuft  not  undergo  the  ig- 
nominy of  being  tried  for  his  life,  till  the  evidences 
of  his  guilt  are  laid  before  the  grand  jury  of  the 
tov/n  or  county  in  which  the  fad:  is  alleged  to  be 
committed,  and  not  with cvit  twelve  of  them  agreeing 
to  a  bill  of  indictment  againfl:  him.  If  they  do  this, 
he  is  to  ftand  a  fecond  trial  before  twelve  other  men, 
whofe  opinion  is  definitive.  In  fome  cafes,  the  m.an 
(who  is  always  fuppofed  innocent  till  there  is  fufHci- 
ent  proof  of  his  guilt)  is<  allowed  a  copy  of  his  indidt- 
ment,  in  order  to  help  him  to  make  his  defence.  He 
is  alfo  furnifhed  with  the  pannel,  or  lift  of  the  jury, 
who  are  his  true  and  proper  judges,  that  he  may  learn 
their  chara6tfrs,  and  difcover  whether  they  want 
abilities,  or  whether  they  are  prejudiced  againfl  him. 
He  may  in  open  court  peremptorily  objed:  to  twenty 
of  the  number  *,  and  to  as  many  more  as  he  can  give 

*  The  party  may  challenge  thirty-five  in  cafe  of  treafon. 
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reafon  for  their  not  being  admitted  as  his  judges-,  till 
at  laft  twelve  unexceptionable  men,  the  neighbours 
of  the  party  accufed,  or  living  near  the  place  where' 
the  fuppofed  fa6t  was  committed    are  Iworn,  to  give 
a  true  verdid  according  to  the  evidence  produced  in 
court.     By  challenging  the  jury,  the  prilbner  prevents 
all  pofTibility  of  bribery,  or  the  influence  of  any  fu- 
perior  power:  by  their  living  near  the  place  where 
the  fa(5l  was  committed,  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  men 
who  know  the  prifoner's  courfe  of  life,  and  the  cre- 
dit of  the  evidence.     Thefe  only   are   the  judges, 
from  whofe  fentence  the  prifoner  is  to  exped  life  ot 
death,  and  upon  their  integrity  and  underftanding/ 
the  lives  of  all  that  are  brought  in  danger  ultimately 
depend;  and  from  their  judgment  there  lies  no  ap- 
peal :  they  are  therefore  to  be  all  of  one  mind,   and 
after  they  have  fully  heard  the  evidence,  are  to  be 
confined  v/ithout    meat,  drink,  or  candle,   till  they 
are  unanimous  in  acquitting  or  condemning  the  pri- 
foner.    Every  juryman  is  therefore  invefled  with  a  fo- 
lemn  and  awful  trufl:  if  he  without  evidence  fubmits 
his  opinion  to  that  of  any  of  the  other  jury,  or  yields 
in  compiaifance  to  the  opinion  of  the  judge;  if  he 
neglexSts  to  examine  with  the  utmoft  care;  if  he  quef- 
tions  the  veracity  of  the  witnefTes,  who  may  be  of  an 
infamous  chara6ler;  or  after  the  mofl  impartial  hear- 
ing has  the  ieaft  doubt  upon  his  mind,  and  yet  joins 
in  condemning  the  perfon  accufed ;  he  will  wound  his 
own  confcience,  and  bring  upon  himfelf  the  compli- 
cated guilt  of  perjury  and  murder.    The  freedom  of 
Engiifhrnien  confifts  in  its  being  out  of  the  power  of 
the  judge  *  on  the  bench  to  injure  them,  for  declar- 
ing 

*  '^  Some  wrymer.,  fays  Mr,  Clare,  in  his  Englifli  Liberties, 
*'  may  be  apt  to  fay,  that  if  v/e  could  not  hnd  as  the  judge  direft?, 
*'  we  may  com-e  into  trouble,  the  judge  mav  {]ne  us.  Sec.  I  an- 
*•  fvver,  no  judge  dates  offer  any  fuch  thing;  you  are  the  proper 
*'  judges  of  the  makers  before  you,  and  your  fouls  are  at  ftake  ; 
*'  you  ought  to  act  freeiy,  and  are  no:  bound,  t;:ougii  the  court  ce- 

*'  iwand 
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ins:  a  man  innocent,  whom  he  willies  to  be  brought  irt 
guilty.  Was  not  this  the  cale,  juries  would  be  ufeleisv 
fo  far  from  being  judges  themleives,  they  v/ould  only 
be  the  tools  of  another,  whofe  province  it  is  not  to 
guide,  but  to  give  a  fancStion  to  their  determina- 
tion. Tyranny  might  triumph  over  the  lives  and  li- 
berties of  the  fubje6t,  and  the  judge  on  the  bench 
be  the  miriifter  of  the  prince's  vengeance. 

Thefe  are  the  glorious  privileges  which  we  enjoy 
above  any  other  nation  upon  earth.  Juries  have  al- 
ways been  confidered  as  giving  the  moft  effediual 
check  to  tyranny,  for  in  a  nation  like  this,  where  a 
king  can  do  nothing  againft  law,  they  are  a  fecurity 
that  he  fhali  never  make  the  laws,  by  a  bad  adminif- 
tration,  the  inilrum.ents  of  cruelty  and  oppreflion. 
Was  it  not  for  juries,  the  advice  given  by  father 
Paul,  in  his  maxims  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  might 
take  effeft  in  its  fulled  latitude.  "  When  the  offence 
is  committed  by  a  noblem^an  againft  a  fubjed:,  fays 
he,  let  all  ways  be  tried  to  juftify  him  ;  and  if  that 
is  not  poiTible  to  be  done,  let  him  be  chaftifed  with 
greater  noife  than  damage.  If  it  be  a  fubjedt  that 
*'  has  affronted  a  nobleman,  let  him  be  punifhed  with 
*'  the  utmoft  feverity,  that  the  fubjed  may  not  get 
*'  too  great  a  cuftom  of  laving;  their  hands  on  the 
*'  patrician  order."     In  ihort,  was  it  not  for  juries^ 

''  mand  it,  to  give  the  reafon  why  you  bring  it  in  thus  or  thus  ;  for 
*'  you  of  the  grand  jury  are  fworn  to  the  contrary,  vh.  to  keep 
*'  fecrec  your  fellows  counfel  and  your  own  j  and  you  of  the  petty 
*'  jury  are  noway  obliged  to  declare  your  motives^-  for  it  may  noi 
*•  be  convenient.  In  queen  Elizabeth's  days,  a  rnan  \yas  arraigned 
*^  for  murder  before  juilice  Anderlon  ;  the  evidence  was  fo  ftrong^ 
*"  that  eleven  of  the  twelve  were  prefently  for  finding  him  guilty, 
*•  the  twelfth  man  refufed,  and  kept  them  fo  lone  that  they  were 
"  ready  to  ftarve,  and  at  laft  made  them  comply  with  him,  and 
*'  bring  in  the  prifoner  not  guilty.  The  ;-'^dge,  who  had  feve- 
"  ral  times  admonifhed  him  to  join  with  his  fellows,  being  furprif-- 
'•  ed,  fent  for  him,  and  difcourfed  him  privately;  to  whcm,  upon 
*'  promife  of  indemnity,  he  at  laft  owned,  that  he  himfcif  was  the 
''  man  that  did  the  murder,  and  the  prifoner  was  innocent,  and 
*'  that  he  was  refolved  not  to  add  perjury,  and  a  fecond  murder  to 
'*  thehriL" 

a  a  cor- 
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a' corrupt  nobleman  might,  whenever  he  pleafed,  a6l 
the  tyrant,  while  the  judge  would  have  that  power 
which  is  now  denied  to  our  kings.     But  by  our  hap- 
py conftitution,   v/hich  breathes  nothing  but  liberty 
and  equity,  all  imaginary  indulgence  is  allowed  to  the 
meaneft,  as  well  as  the  greatefl:.     When  a  prifoner  is 
brought  to  take  his  trial,   he  is  freed  from  all  bonds ; 
and  though  the  judges  are  fuppofed  to  be  counfel  for 
the  prifoner,  yet,   as  he  may  be  incapable  of  vindi- 
cating his  own  caufe,  other  counfel  are  allowed  him; 
he   may  try  the  validity  and  legality  of  the  indid:- 
ment,  and  may  fet  it  alide,  if  it  be  contrary  to  law. 
Nothing  is  wanting  to  clear  up  the  caufe  of  inno- 
cence, and  to  prevent  the  fufferer  from  finking  under 
the  pov/er  of  corrupt  judges,   and   the  opprellion  of 
the  great.     The  racks  and  tortures  that  are  cruelly 
made  ufe  of  in  other  parts  of  Europe,   to  make  a 
man    accufe  himfelf,  are   here   unknown,   and  none 
punifned  without  conviclion,  but  he  who  refufes  to 
plead  in  his  own  defence. 

As  the  trial  of  malefaclors  in  England  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  other  nations,  the  following  ac- 
count thereof  may  be  ufeful  to  foreigners  and  others, 
who  have  not  feeti  thofe  proceedings. 

The  court  being  met,  and  the  prifoner  called  to 
the  bar,  the  clerk  commands  him  to  hold  up  his 
hand,  then  charges  him  with  the  crime  of  which  he 
is  accufed,  and  afl^s  him  whether  he  is  guilty  or-  not 
guilty.  If  the  prifoner  anfwers  guilty^  his  trial  is  at  an 
end ;  but  if  he  anfwers  net  guilty^  the  court  proceeds  on. 
the  trial,  even  tlio'  he  may  before  have  confefTed  the- 
facft :  for  the  law  of  England  takes  no  notice  of  fuch 
confeffion  •,  and  unlefs  the  watnelTes,  who  are  upon 
oath,  prove  him  guilty  of  the  crime,  the  jury  muR: 
acquit  him,  for  they  are  direcSled  to  bring  in  their 
verdi6l  according  to  the  evidence  given  in  court.  If 
the  prifoner  refufes  to  plead,  that  is,  if  he  will  not 
fay  in  court,  whether  he  is  guilty  or  not  guilty^  he  is 
by  the  law  of  England  to  be  prcifed  to  dv-ath. 

When 
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When  the  wimefTes  have  given  in  their  evidenced 
and  the  prifoner  has,  by  himfelf  or  his  counfel,  crofs 
examined  them,  the  judge  recites  to  the  jury  the 
fubftance  of  the  evidence  given  againfl  the  prifoner, 
and  bids  them  difcharge  their  confcienqe;  when,^f 
the  matter  be  very  clear,  they  commonly  give  their 
verdid  without  going  out.  of  court;  and  the  foreman, 
for  himfelf  and  the  reft,  declares  the  prifoner ^«///)',  or 
not  guilty^  as  it  may  happen  to,  be.  But  if  any  doubt 
arifes  among  the  jury,  and  the  matter  requires  de- 
bate, they  all  withdraw  into  a  room  with  a  copy  of 
the  indictment,  where  they  are  locked  up,  till  they 
are  unanimoufly  agreed  on  the  verdict;  and  if  any 
one  of  the  jury  fhould  die  during  this  their  confine- 
ment, the  prifoner  will  be  acquitted. 

When  the  jury  have  agreed  on  the  verdid^,  they 
inform  the  court  thereof  by  an  oiRcer  who  waits  withi 
out,  and  the  prifoner  is  again  fet  to  the  bar,  to  hear 
his  verdi6t.  This  is  unalterable,  except  in  fome 
doubtful  cafes,  when  the  verdidt  is  brought  in  fpe- 
cial,  and  is  therefore  to  be  determined  by  the  twelve 
judges  of  England. 

If  the  prifoner  is  found  guilty,^  he  is  then  afked 
what  reafon  he  can  give  v»'hy  fentence  of  death  fhould 
not  be  palled  upon  him  ?  If  it  be  the  firft  fault,  and 
his  oifence  be  within  the  ftatute  made  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  he  may  demand  the  benefit  of  the  clergy,  which 
faves  his  life,  and  he  will  be  only  burnt  in  the  hand. 
But  where  the  benefit  cf  the  clergy  is  not  admitted, 
the  fentence  of  death,  after  a  fummary  account  of  the 
trial,  is  pronounced  on  the  prifoner,  in  thefe  words: 
The  law  is^  That  thou  fldalt  return  to  the  place  from 
whence  thou  camefit  and  from  thence  he  carried  te  the  "place 
cf  execution^  zvhere  thou  fh alt  hang  hy  the  neck^  till  thy 
body  be  dead^  and  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  thy  foul: 
whereupon  the  fherilFis  charged  with  the  execution. 
All  prifoners  found  not  guilty  by  the  jury,  are  imme- 
diately a.cquitted  and  difcharged,  and  in  fome  cafes 
obtain  a  copy  of  their  indidtment  from  the  court  to 
proceed  a;  law  againft  their  profecutors. 

Of 
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Of  Fumjlomcn-ts, 

Though  the  laws  of  Eno^land  are  efteemed  more 
inerciful,  with  relped  to  offenders,  than  thofe  which 
at  prelent  fubfitl  in  any  other  part  of  the  known 
world-,  yet  the  punifhment  of  fuch  who  at  their  trial 
refufe  to  plead  guilty  or  not  guilty,  is  here  very 
cruel.  In  this  cafe  the  prifoner  is  kid  upon  his  back, 
and  his  arms  and  legs  being  itretchedouc  with  cords, 
and  a  confiderable  weight  laid  upon  his  breall,  he  is  al- 
lowed only  three  morfels  of  barley  bread,  whichis  given 
him  the  next  day  without  drink,  after  which  he  is  al- 
lowed nothing  but  foul  water  till  he  expires.  This, 
however,  is  a  punilliment  which  is  fcarcely  inflicted 
once  in  an  age  \  but  fome  offendc-rs  have  chofe  it  to 
preferve  their  eftates  for  their  children.  Thofe  guilty 
of  this  crime  are  not  now  fuffered  to  undergo  fuch  a 
length  of  torture,  but  have  fo  great  a  weight  placed 
upon  them,  that  they  foon  expire.  In  cafe  of  high 
treafon,  though  the  criroinal  ftands  mute,  judgment 
is  given  againllhira  as  if  he  had  been  convided,  and 
iiis  eftate  is  confifcated. 

The  law  of  England  includes  all  capital  crimes 
under  high  treafon,  petty  treafon,  and  teiony.  The 
iirft  confifts  in  plotting,  confpiringjj  or  riling  up  in 
arrps  againil  the  fovereign,  or  in  connterteiring  the 
coin.  The  traitor  is  punifhed  by  being  drawn  on  a 
fledge  to  the  place  of  execution,  when,  after  being 
hanged  upon  a  gallows  for  fome  minutes,  the  body 
is  cut  down  alive,  the  heart  taken  out  and  expofedto 
public  view,  and  the  entrails  burnt:  the  head  is  then 
cut  off,  and  the  body  quartered,  after  ^^hich  the  head 
is  ufually  fixed  on  fome  confpicuous  place.  All  the 
criminal's  lands  and  goods  are  forfeited,  his  wife  loies 
her  dowry,  and  his  children  both  their  eftates  and 
nobility. 

But  though  coining  of  money  is  adjudged   high 
treafqp,  the  criminal  is  only  drawn  upon  a  fledge  to 
the  place  of  execution,  and  there  hanged^ 
'    V0L3VIL  D  ■      Thou<ik 
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Though  the  fentence  pafied  upon  all  traitors  is  the 
fame,  yet  with  refpedt  to  perfons  of  quality,  the  pu- 
nifhment  is  generally  altered  to  beheading :  a  fcaf- 
fold  is  ereded  for  that  purpofe,  on  which  the  crimi- 
nal placing  his  head  upon  a  block,  it  is  flruck  off 
with  an  axe*. 

The  punifhment  for  mifprifion  of  high  treafon,  that 
is,  for  negledling  or  concealing  it,  is  imprifonmenc 
for  life,  the  forfeiture  of  all  the  offender's  goods, 
and  of  the  profits  ariiing  from  his  lands. 

Petty  treafon  is  v/hena  child  kills  his  father,  a  wife 
her  hufband,  a  clergyman  his  bifhop,  or  a  fervant 
his  mailer  or  miftrefs  This  crime  is  punifhed  by 
being  drawn  in  a  fledge  to  the  place  of  execuiion,  and 
there  hanged  upon  a  gallows  till  the  criminal  is  d'^ad. 
Women  guilty  both  of  this  crime,  and  of  high  trea- 
fon, are  fenrenced  to  be  burnt  alive,  but  inftead.  of 
fuffering  the  full  rigour  of  the  law,  they  are  ftrangled 
at  the  ftake  before  the  fire  takes  hold  of  them. 

Felony  includes  miUrders,  robberies,  forging  notes, 
bonds,  deeds,  8-cc.  Thefe  are  all  punifhed  by  hang- 
ing, only  murderers  are  to  be  executed  foon  after  the 
fentence  is  paffed  •,  and  then  delivered  to  the  furgeons 
in  order  to  be  publicly  diffecied.  Perfons  guilty  of 
robbery,  when  there  are  fome  alleviating  circum- 
ftances,  are  fometimes  tranfported  for  a  term  of 
years  to  his  majefty's  plantations.  And  in  all  fuch 
felonies  where  the  benefit  of  the  clergy  is  allowed, 
as  it  is  in  many,  the  criminal  is  burnt  in  the  hand 
with  a  hot  iron. 

Other  crimes  punifhed  by  the  laws  are, 

Manllaughter,  which  is  the  unlawful  killing  of  a 

perfon  without  premeditated  malice,  but  with  a  pre- 

lent  intent  to  kill ;  as  when  two  who  formerly  rneant 

no  harm  to  each  other,  quarrel,  and  the  one  kills  the 

*  This  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  a  different  punifhment;  but  as 
a  remifliunof  all  the  part-  of  the  fentence  mentioned  befoie,  except- 
ing the  article  of  beheading, 
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ether ;  in  this  cafe,  the  criminal  is  allowed  the  be- 
nefit of  his  clergy  for  the  firfl:  time,  and  only  burnt  in 
the  hand. 

Chance-medley,  is  the  accidental  killing  of  a  maa 
without  an  ev^'l  intent,  for  which  the  offender  is  alfo 
to  be  burnt  in  the  hand  ;  unlefs  the  offender  was  do- 
ing an  unlav;ful  adt,  v/hich  laft  circumftance  ma^es 
the  puniihment  death. 

Shop-lifting,  and  receiving  goods  knowing  them 
to  be  ftolen,  are  punifhed  with  tranfportation  to  his 
majeily's  colonies,  or  burning  in  the  hand. 

Perjury,  or  keeping  diforderly  houfes,  are  pii* 
nifhed  with  the  pillory  and  iixiprifonment.. 

Petty-larceny,  or  fmall  theft,  under  the  value  of 
twelve-pence,  is  punifhed  by  whipping. 

Libelling,  ufing  falfe  v/eighrs  and  meafures,  and 
forellaliing  the  market,  are  commonly  punifhed  with 
Handing  on  the  pillory,   or  whipping. 

For  ftriking,  fo  as  to  draw  blood,  in  the  king's 
court,  the  criminal  is  punifned  with  lofing  his  right- 
hand. 

For  ftriking  in  WefbminRer-hall  while  the  courts 
of  juPiice  are  fitting,  is  imprifonment  for  life,  and 
forfeiture  of  all  the  offender's  eflate. 

Drunkards,  vagabonds,  and  loofe,  idle,  diforderly 
perfons,  are  punifhed  by  being  let.  in  the  flocks,  or 
by  paying  a  fine. 

Of  th^e  Religion  of  England. 

Chriftianity  was  very  early  planted  in  England,  but 
when,  or  by  whom,  is  very  uncertain  •,  probably  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  firil,  or  the  beginning  of  the  fe- 
cond  century.  The  reformation  in  England,  begun 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  was  greatly  promoted  un- 
der his  fon  Edward  VI.  It  was,  however,  checked. 
by  queen  Mary,  but  compieated  by  queen  Elizabeth. 
This  reformation  being  conducted  by  the  bifhops,  the 
eilablifhed   church  of  England  became   Epifcopal. 

D  2  ,     Calvin 
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Calvin  indeed  ufed  many  endeavours  to  obtain  a  (harq 
in  the  advancement  and  direction  of  this  ecclefiaftical 
reformation  •,  but  being  defirous  of  depriving  thebi- 
Ihops  of  their  temporal   grandeur,  of  banifhing  all 
external  ornaments  and  pomp  from  divine  worfhip, 
and  introducing  the  Genevan  conllitution  •,  the  bilhops 
declined  his   offers  of  aHlilance.      IVlany,  however, 
approving  of  Calvin's  dodirine,  formed  an  ecclefiafti- 
cal goviernment  on  his  plan.     Thefe  were  afterward 
termed  Puritans,  from  their  avowed  de fire  of  freeing 
the  church  from  the  impurities  ftill  retained  in  it,  and 
Nonconformifts,  from  their  not  conforming  to  the 
rules  of  the  eftabiiflied  church.     Agreeably  to  Cal- 
vin's  model,  they  inftituted  prefbyters   withovit  bi- 
lhops, from  whence  they  obtained  the  name  of  Pref- 
byterians  •,  inftituting  alfo  church-laws  among  them- 
felves,  and  being  governed   by  fynods  compofed  of 
the  minifters  of  ieveral  different  churches.     Others 
maintaining,  that  every  Chriftian  congregation  ought 
ro  be  free,  and  fubjed  neither  to  bifhops  nor  fynods, 
thefe  were  termed  Independents. 
'    The  Epifcopalians  and  Prefbyterians   are  the  two 
principal  parties,    and   differ    the    lead   from    each 
other  •,  the  firlt  form  the  eilablifhed  religion  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  and  the  latter  of  Scotland.     The 
moft  numerous  of  the  other  religious  fe6ts  are  the 
Baprifts,  who  do  not  believe  that  infants  are  the  pro- 
per lubjeits  of  baptifm,  and  in  the  baptifm  of  adults 
pra^Life  immerfion.     It  is  Here  proper  to  obferve,  that 
the  Englifh  Prefoyterians  differ  almoft  as  much  from 
the  church  of  Scotland,  as  from  the  church  of  Eng- 
land •,  fynods  growing  gradually  out  of  ufe,  each  fe- 
parate  congregation  is  become,  in  a  manner,  inde- 
pendent of  the  reft  :  they  have  moft  of  them  forfaken 
the  opinions  of  Calvin,  and   believing  univerfal  re- 
demption, miainrain  that  the  univerfal  Parent  has  ex- 
cluded none  of  his  offspring  from  a  poflibility  of  fal- 
vation  ♦,    v;hile  the  Independents,  and  many  congre-- 
gations  of  the  Baptifts,   agree  with  the  church  of 
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Scotland  in  the  doftrines  of  particular  eledion  nnd 
reprobation.  It  miift  alfo  be  added,  that  the  preiby- 
terians,  with, the  church  of  England,  receive  the  la- 
crament  of  the  Lord's  fupper.at  noon,  while  the  In- 
dependents and  Baptills  receive  it  after  the  conclu- 
fion  of  the  afternoon  fervice, .  ,  ,  .  , 
.  One  of  the  principal  of  the  other  feds  is  the  Qiiak- 
ers,  who  prof  e  is  to  be  guided  by  an  in  tern  al  revela- 
tion didated  by  the  Spirit  of  God  :  they,  have  no  regu- 
lar m  in  iiler§,  and. neither  pfadife  bapLifm,  nor  coai- 
memorate  the  death  of  Ghfift  in  tlie  Lord's  Supper. 

The  Methodifts  have  lately  arifen,  and  now  form 
a  very  numerous  body  ;  moll:  of  them  are  alfo  mem- 
bers of  the  church  of  England,  and  profefs  to  ad- 
here more  clofely  than  , the  other  members  of  that 
church  to  the  thirty -nine,  articles  ;  and  the  greateft 
part  of  them  are  rigid, Calviniils. 

The  number  of  Papifts  liere  is  alfo  very  confider- 
able,  particularly  in   Lancaihire,   StafFordihire,  and 

Many  authors  have  exclaimed,  with  great  heat,  of 
the  many  feds  in  England  •,  but  let  it  be  confidered, 
that  civil  and  religious  liberty  are  clofdy  conneded^ 
and  that  it  does  not  become  any  church,  who  makes 
no  pret-enfiohs  to  infalUbiiity,  to  fet  up  the  itandard 
of  perfecu£ion» 

But  to  return  :  the  church  of  England  is  under  the 
government  of  twp  archbilhops  and  twenty-fiv.e 
bilhops,  who  are  ilibjed  to  the  king  as  fupream  tem- 
poral bead  of  the  ehiirch.  The  irchbifliop  of  Can- 
terbury is  ililed  the  liril  peer  and  metropolitan  pf  the 
kingdom;  he  takes  place  immediately  after  the  royal 
family,  and  confequently  precedes  not  only  all  dukes, 
but  likewife  the  great  officers  of  flate.  In  addrelles 
to  him  he  enjoys  the  title  of  Your  grace,  in  commion 
with  dukes,,  and  alfo  that  of  moft  reverend  father  iri 
God.  He  has  the  power  pf  holding  juridical  courts 
in  church  affairs,  with  many  other  privileges  relating 
16  the  granting  of  licenfes  and  diipenfations,  in  aU' 
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cafes  formerly  fued  for  at  the  court  of  Rome,  where 
they  are  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  God,  or  the 
king's  prerogative.  He  has  alfo  within  his  province, 
by  common  law,  the  probate  of  all  wills,  where  the 
party  dying  is  worth  upward  of  five  pounds.  He  has 
under  him  twenty-one  bidiops,  befide  his  own  parti- 
cular diocefe ;  thefe  are  the  bifhops  of  London,  Win- 
chefter,  Ely,  Lincoln,  Rocheller,  Litchfield  and 
Coventry,  Hereford,  Worcefter,  Bath  and  Wells, 
Salilbury,  Exeter,  Chichefler,  Norwich,  Gloucefter, 
Oxford,  Peterborough,  Briftol ;  and  in  Wales,  St. 
David's,  Landaff,  St.  Afaph,  and  Bangor. 

The  archbifhop  of  York  likewife  takes  the  pre^ 
cedence  of  all  dukes  who  are  not  of  the  blood  royal ; 
as  alfo  of  all  the  great  officers  of  flate,  excepting  the 
lord  chancellor,  who  is  immediately  next  in  rank  to 
the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  In  his  diocefe  he  is 
filled  primate  of  England  and  metropolitan  ;  he  alfo 
enjoys  the  title  of  his  grace,  and  mofl  reverend  father 
in  God.  Exclufive  of  his  own  diocefe,  in  his  pro- 
vince are  Durham,  Carlifle,  Chefler,  and  Sodor  and 
Man-  In  Northumberland  he  has  the  power  of  a 
palatine,    and  jurifdidion   in   all   criminal  proceed- 
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The  twenty-five  bifhops  are  filled  right  reverend, 
and  your  lordfhip  ;  all  thefe  walk  next  after  the  vif- 
counts,  and  precede  the  barons.  In  parliament  they 
fit  in  a  double  capacity,  as  bifhops  and  barons ;  th^y 
alfo  enjoy  many  other  privileges,  as  freedom  from 
arrefls,  outlawries,  &c.  They  live  in  great  ftate^ 
their  revenues  are  alio  confiderable ;  but  where  the 
income  is  not  very  large,  fome  other  lucrative  pre- 
ferment, as  a  deanry,  is  generally  annexed  to  it. 

The  bufinefs  of  a  bifliop  is  to  examine  and  ordain 
priefls  and  deacons,  to  confecrate  churches  and  bu- 
rying-places,  and  to  adminifler  the  rite  of  confecra- 
tion.  The  jurifdidlion  of  a  bifhop  relates  to  the  pro- 
bation of  wills  •,  he  is  to  grant  adminiflration  of 
goods  to  fuch  as  die  inteilate  5  to  take  care  of  perifh- 

able 
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Jlble  goods,  when  no  one  will  adminifter ;,  to  collate 
ro  benefices  j  to  grant  inftitutions  to  livings  ^  to  de- 
fend the  liberties  of  the  church  -,  and  to  vifit  his 
ov/n  diocefe  once  in  three  years. 

Next  to  the  bilhops  are  the  deans  and  prebends  of 
cathedrals,   out   of  whom  the   bifliops  are   chofen. 
After   thefe   are   the   archdeacons,    of  which  every 
diocefe  has  one  or  more,  the  whole  number  in  the 
kingdom  of  England   amounting   to   fixty.     Their 
office   is  to  vifit  the  churches  twice  or  thrice  every 
year.     The  archdeacons  are  folio v/ed   by  the  rural 
deans,    v/ho  were   formerly   lliled    archi-prefbyters, 
and  fignify  the  bifhop's  pleafure  to  his  clergy,  the 
lower  clafs  of  which  confifts  of  pried s  and  deacons. 
With  rcfpecl  to  the  ecclcfiaftical  government  and 
courts,  it   is  proper  to  obferve,  that  the    principal 
part  of  the  ecclefiaflical   government  was  formerly 
lodged  in  the  convocation,  v/hich  is  a  national  fynod 
of  the  clergy,  affembled  to  confide r  of  the  ilate  of 
the  church,  and  to  call  thofe  to  an  account  who  have 
advanced  new  opinions,  inconfiftent  with  the   doc- 
trines of  the  church  of  England:  but  in  the  reign 
of  his  late  majefty,  they  being  thought  to  proceed 
with  too  much  heat  and  feverity  againft  fomx  learn- 
ed divines,  and  to  be  too  great  a  check  upon  free 
inquiry,    they  have  not  been  permitted  to  fit  for  any 
long  time  fmce.      Hov/ever,  they  are  affembled  at 
the  fame  time  with  the  parliament,  by  the  authority 
of  the  king,  who  direds  his  writs  to  the  archbifbop 
of  each  province  to  fummon  all  bifhops,  deans,  arch- 
deacons,  &c.  to  meet  at  a  certain  time  and  place. 

The  court  of  arches  is  the  moft  ancient  conilll- 
ory  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and  all  appeals 
in  church  matters,  from  the  judgment  of  the  infe- 
rior courts,  are  directed  to  this.  The  procejG^es  run 
in  the  name  of  the  judge,  who  is  called  dean  of  the 
arches;  and  the  advocates  who  plead  in  this  court 
muit  be  dodors  of  the  civil  law.  The  court  of  au- 
dience ^.-^  the  fame  authority  with  this,  to  which  the 
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archbilhop's  chancery  was  formerly  joined.  The 
prerogative  court  is  that  v/herein  wills  are  proved, 
and  adminiftrations  taken  out.  The  court  of  pecu- 
liars, relating  to  certain  parifhes,  have  a  jurifdidtion 
among  themleives  for  the  probate  of  wills,  and  arc 
therefore  exempt  from  the  bilhop's  courts.  The  fee 
of  Canterbury  has  no  lefs  than  fifteen  of  thefe  pecu- 
liars. The  court  of  delegates  receives  its  name  from 
its  confiiling  of  commoners,  delegated  or  appointed 
by  the  royal  commifTion  -,  but  it  is  no  lianding  court. 
Every  bifhop  has  alfo  a  court  of  his  own,  called  the 
confittory  court.  Every  archdeacon  has  likewife  his 
court,  as  well  as  the  dean  and  chapter  of  every  ca- 
thedral. 

Of  the  Revenues  of  the  Britifo  Government, 

The  king's  ecclefiaftical  revenue  confifls  in,  i.  The 
tuilody  of  the  temporalities  of  vacant  bifhoprics. 
2.  Corodies  and  peniions.  3.  Extra-parochial  tithes. 
4.  The  firft  fruits  and  tenths  of  benefices. 

The  king's  ordinary  temporal  revenue  confifts  in, 
i.  The  demefne  lands  of  the  crown.  2.  The  here- 
ditary excife  ;  being  part  of  the  confideration  for 
the  purchafe  of  his  feodal  profits,  and  the  preroga- 
tives of  purveyance  and  pre-emption.  3.  An  an- 
nual fum  ifTuing  from  the  duty  on  wine  licences  ;  be- 
ing the  refidue  of  the  fame  confideration.  4.  His 
forefts.     5.  His  courts  of  juflice,    &c. 

The  extraordinary  grants  are  ufually  called  by  the 
fynonimous  names  of  aids,  fubfidies,  and  fupplies  \ 
and  are  granted,  as  has  been  before  hinted,  by  the 
commons  of  Great  Britain,  in  parliament  aiTembled  : 
who,  when  they  have  voted  a  fupply  to  his  majefty, 
and  fettled  the  quayitum  of  that  fupply,  ufually  refolve 
themfelves  into  what  is  called  a  committee  of  ways 
and  means,  to  confider  of  the  ways  and  means  of 
raifmg  the  fupply  fo  voted.  And  in  this  committee 
every  member  (though  it  is  looked  upon  as  the  pe- 
culiar 
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culiar  province  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer) 
may  propofe  fuch  fcheme  of  taxation  as  he  thinks 
will  be  leaft  detrimental  to  the  public.  The  refolu- 
tions  of  this  committee  (when  approved  by  a  vote  of 
the  houfe)  are  in  general  eftcemed  to  be  (as  it  were) 
final  and  conclufive.  For,  though  the  lupply  can- 
not be  actually  raifed  upon  the  fubjed  till  direded  by 
an  ad  of  the  whole  parliament,  yet  no  monied  man 
will  fcruple  to  advance  to  the  government  any  quan- 
tity of  ready  cafh,  en  the  credit  of  a  bare  vote  of 
the  houfe  of  commons,  though  no  law  be  yet  pafled 
to  eftablifh  it. 

The  annual  taxes  are,  i.  The  land  tax,  or  the 
antient  fubfidy  raifed  upon  a  new  aiTeli^ment.  2.  The 
malt  tax,  being  an  annual  excife  on  malt,  mum,  cy- 
der,  and  perry. 

The  perpetual  taxes  are,  .1.  The  cuiloms,  or  ton- 
nage and  poundage  of  all  merchandize  exported  or 
imported.  2.  The  excife  duty,  or  inland  impolition, 
on  a  great  variety  of  commodities.  3.  The  fak 
duty.  4.  The  *  poft  ofBce,  or  duty  for  the  car- 
riage of  letters.  5.  The  ftamp  duty  on  paper,  parch- 
ment, &c.  6.  The  duty  on  houfes  and  windows. 
7.  The  duty  on  licences  tor  hackney  coaches  and 
chairs.     8.  The  duty  on  offices  and  penfions. 

The  clear  neat  produce  of  t:  ^ie  leveral  branches 
of  the  revenue,  after  all  charges  of  collecting  and 
management  paid,  amounts  annually  to  about  leven 
millions  and  three  quarters  fterling  ;  befide  two  mil- 
lions and  a  quarter  raifed  annually,  at  an  averaoe^ 
by  the  land  and  malt  tax.  How  thefe  immenle  fums 
are  appropriated,  is  next  to  be  confidered.  And 
this  is,  firft  and  principally,  to  the  payment  of  the 
intereft  of  the  national  debt. 

In  order  to  take  a  ckar  and  comprchenfive  yiqW 
of  the  nature  of  this  national  debt,  it  muft  fird  be 

*  From  the  years  171:;  to  176^,  the  annual  amount  of  franked 
kliers  gradually  increaied  iiom  23,000!.  10  170,700!. 

,  premifrdj 
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premifed,  that  after  the  revolution,  when  our  new  con- 
nexions with  Europe  introduced  a  new  fyftem  of  fo- 
reign pohtics;  the  expences  of  the  nation,  not  only  in 
fettling  the  new  eftabhfhmenr,  but  in   maintaining 
long  wars,  as  principals,  on  the  continent,  for  the  fe- 
curityof  the  Dutch  barrier,  reducing  the  French  mo- 
narchy,   fettling  the  Spanifn  fucceflion,   fupporting 
the  houfe  of  Auftria,  maintaining  the  liberties  of  the 
Germanic  body,  and  other  purpofes,  increafed  to  an 
unufual  degree :   infomuch  that  it  was  not  thought 
advifeable  to  raife  all  the  expences  of  any  one  year 
by  taxes  to  be  levied  within  that  year,  left  the  un- 
accuftomed  weight  of  them  lliould  create  murmurs 
among  the  people.     It  was  therefore  the  policy  of 
the  times,  to  anticipate  the  revenues  of  their  pofte- 
rity,  by  borrowing  immenfe  fums  for  the  current  fer-= 
vice  of  the  ftate,  and  to  lay  no  more  taxes  upon  the 
fubjed:  than  would  fuflice  to  pay  the  annual  intereft 
of  the  fums  fo  borrowed  :  by  this  means  converting 
the  principal  debt  into  a  new  fpecies  of  property, 
transferable  from  one  man  to  another  at  any  time 
and  in  any  quantity.     A  fyftem  which  feems  to  have 
had  its  original  in  the  ftate  of  Florence,  ^.  D.  1344  : 
which  government  then  owed  about  60,000  1.   fter- 
ling:  and,  being  unable  to  pay  it,  formed  the  prin- 
cipal into  an  agrregate  fum,  called  metaphorically 
a  mount  or  bank  ;  the  ihares  whereof  were  trans- 
ferable like  our  ftocks.      This    laid    the    founda- 
tion of    what    is    called  the   national   debt :    for  a 
few  long  annuities  created  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
will  hardly  defer ve  that  name.     And  the  example 
then  fet   has   been   fo  clofely  followed,  during  the 
long  w^ars  in  the  reign  cf  queen  Anne,  and  fince  ; 
that  the  capital  of  the   national  debt  (funded   and 
unfunded)  amounted   in  January   1765,  to   upward 
of  145,000,000!.  to  pay  the  intereft  of  which,  and 
the   charges  for  management,    amounting  annually 
to  about  four  millions  and  three  quarters,  the  extra- 
ordinary revenues  juft  now  enumerated  (excepting 
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only  the  land-tax  and  annual  malt-tax)  are  in  the  firft 
place  mortgaged,  and  made  perpetual  by  parliament ; 
but  fl'ill  redeemable  by  the  fame  authority  that  im- 
pofed  them  :  which,  if  it  at  any  time  can  pay  off  the 
capital,  will  abolilh  thofe  taxes  which  are  raifed  to 
difcharge  the  interefl. 

It  is  indifputably  certain,  that  the  prefent  magni- 
tude of  our  national  incumbrances  very  far  exceeds 
all  calculations  of  commercial  benefit,  and  is  pro- 
dudtive  of  the  greateft  inconveniencies.  For,  firll, 
the  enormous  taxes  that  are  raifed  upon  the  necefla- 
ries  of  life  for  the  payment  of  the  interefl  of  this 
debt,  are  a  hurt  both  to  trade  and  manufaftures ;  by 
raifing  the  price,  as  well  of  the  artificer's  fubfiftence, 
as  of  the  raw  material,  and  of  courfe,  in  a  much 
greater  proportion,  the  price  of  the  commodity  it- 
ielf.  Secondly,  if  part  of  this  debt  be  owing  to  fo- 
reigners, either  they  draw  out  of  the  kingdom  an-  * 
nually  a  confiderable  quantity  of  fpecie  for  the  in- 
terefl ;  or  elfe  it  is  made  an  argument  to  grant  them 
unreafonable  privileges,  in  order  to  induce  them  to 
refide  here.  Thirdly,  if  the  whole  be  owing  to  fub- 
jeds  only,  it  is  then  charging  the  adive  and  induf- 
trious  fubjedl,  who  pays  his  fhare  of  the  taxes,  to 
maintain  the  indolent  and  idle  creditor  who  receives 
them.  Laftly,  and  principally,  it  weakens  the  in- 
ternal flrength  of  a  ftate,  by  anticipating  thofe  re- 
fources  which  fhould  be  referved  to  defend  it  in  cafe 
of  neceffity.  The  interefl  vv^e  now  pay  for  our  debts 
would  be  nearly  fuflicient  to  maintain  any  war,  that 
any  national  motives  could  require.  And  if  our  an- 
ceflors  in  king  William's  time  had  annually  paid,  fo 
long  as  their  exigencies  lafted,  even  a  lefs  fum  than 
we  now  annually  raife  upon  their  accounts,  they 
would,  in  time  of  war,  have  borne  no  greater  bur- 
dens than  they  have  bequeathed  to,  and  fettled  upon, 
their  poflerity  in  time  of  peace  ,  and  might  have 
been  eafed  the  inflant  the  exio;ence  was  over. 

The 
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The  produce  of  the  feveral  taxes  before-mentioned 
were  originally  feparate  and  diftind  funds  ;  being  fe- 
curities  for  the  fums  advanced  on  each  feveral  tax, 
'  knd  for  them  only.  But  at  kit  it  became  neceiTary^ 
in  order  to  avoid  confufion,  as  they  mblripHed  yearly, 
to  rtduce  the  number  of  thefe  feparate  funds,  by 
tinrting  and  blending  them  together-,  fuperadding 
the  faith  of  parliament  for  the  general  facurity  of  the 
whole.  So  that  there  are  now  only  three  capital  funds 
of  any  account :  the  aggregate  fund,  and  the  gene- 
ral fund,  fo  called  from  fuch  union  and  addition  ; 
and  the  South  Sea  fund,  being  the  produce  of  the 
taxes  appropriated  to  pay  the  intereft  of  fuch  part  of 
the  national  debt  as  was  advanced  by  that  company 
and  its  annuitants.  Whereby  the  feparate  funds, 
which  v/ere  thus  united,  are  become  mutual  fecuri- 
ties  for  each  other;  and  the  v/hole  produce  of  them, 
thus  aggregated,  liable  to  pay  fuch  intereft  or  annui- 
ties as  were  formerly  charged  upon  each  diftindl  fund ; 
the  f^ith  of  the  leo^iflature  beino;  moreover  engaged 
to  fupply  any  cafual  deficiencies. 

The  cuftoms,  excifes,  and  other  taxes,  which  are 
to  fupport  thefe  funds,  depending  on  contingencies, 
upon  exports,  imports,  and  confumptions,  muft  ne- 
ceflarily  be  of  a  very  uncertain  amount :  but  they 
have  always  been  confiderably  more  than  was  fufH- 
cient  to  anlwer  the  charge  upon  them.  The  fur- 
plufles  therefore  of  the  three  great .  national  funds, 
the  aggregate,  general,  and  South  Sea  funds,  over 
and  above  the  intereft  and  annuities  charged  upon 
them,  are  diredled  by  ilatute  3  Geo.  L  c.  7.  to  be 
carried  together,  and  to  attend  the  difpofition  of  par- 
liament ;  and  are  ufually  denominated  the  fmking 
fund,  becaufe  originally  deftintd  to  fmk  and  lower 
the  national  debt.  To  this  have  been  fince  added 
many  other  intire  duties,  granted  in  fubftquent  years  i 
and  the  annual  intereft  of  the  fums  borrowed  on  their 
refpedtive  credits,  is  charged  on,  and  payable  out  of 
the  produce  of  the  finking  fund.     However  the  neat 
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fufplufifes  and  favings,    after    all    dedndions   paid, 
apiiOunt  annually  to   a  very  confiderable  fum  •,   par- 
t:ci:larly  in  the  year  ending  at  Chriftmas  1764,  to 
about  two  millions  and  a  quarter.     For,    as  the  in- 
terell  on  the  national  debt  has  been  at  leveral  times 
reduced,  (by  the  confent  of  the  proprietors,  who  had 
their  option  either  to  lower  their  interell,  or  be  paid 
their  principal)  the  favings  from  the  appropriated  re- 
venues  mAiil  needs  be  extreamiy  large.     This  Fink- JN^^JjV 
ing  fund  is  the  laft  refort  of  the  nation  ;  its  only  do-/^*'*'^^ 
mellic  refource,   on  which  muft  chiefly  depend  all 
the   hopes  we  can  entertain  of  ever  difcharging  or 
moderating  pur  incumbrances.     And  theretore  the 
prudent  application  of  the  large  fums,  now  ariling 
from  this  fund,  is  a  point  of  the  utmofl  importance, 
and  well  worthy  the  lerious  attention  of  parliament  \ 
which  was  thereby  enabled,  in  the  year  1765,  to  re- 
duce above  two  milhons  fterling  of  the  public  debt. 

But,  btrfore  any   part  of  the  aggregate  fund  (the 
furplufTes  whereof  are  one  of  the  chief  ingredients 
that  form  the  finking  fund)  can  be  applied   to  di- 
minifh  the    principal  of  the  public  debt,  it  Hands 
mortgaged  by  parliament  to  raife  an  annual  fum  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  king's  houfhold  and  the  civil 
lift.     For  this  purpofe,  in  the  late  reigns,  the  pro- 
duce of  certain  branches  of  rhe  exciie  and  cufioms, 
the  poft-office,  the  duty  on  wine  licences,  the  reve- 
nues of  the  remaining  crown  lands,  the  profics  arif- 
ing  from  courts  of  juftice,    (which  articles   include 
all  the  hereditary  revenues  of  the  crown)  and  alfo  a 
clear  annuity  of  1 20,000  I.  in   money,  were  fettled 
on  the  king  for  life,  for  the  fupport  of  his  majefty's 
houlliold,  and  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown. 
And,  as  the  amount  of  thele  feveral   branches  v/aS 
uncertain,  (though  in  the  laft  reign  they  vv'ere  com- 
puted to   have  fometimes  raifed  almoft  a  million)  if 
they  did  not  arif:^  annually  to  800, cool,  the  parlia- 
ment  engaged  to   m.ake  up  the  deficiency.     But  his 
prefent  majefty  having,  loon  after  his  acceffion,  fpon- 
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taneouHy  fignified  his  confent,  that  his  own  heredi- 
tary revenues  might  be  fo  difpofed  of,  as  might  beil: 
conduce  to  the  utility  and  fatisfaclion  of  the  public  ; 
and  having  graciouily  accepted  the  limited  fum  of 
Soo,coo  1.  per  ammm^  for  the  fupport  of  his  civil  lift, 
(and  that  alfo  charged  with  three  life  annuities,  to 
the  princefs  of  Wales,  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  and 
princefs  Amelia,   to  the  amount  of  77,000!.)   the 
"*Maid  hereditary,  and  other  revenues,  are  now  carried 
into,  and  made  a  part  of,  the. aggregate  fund;  and 
the  aggregate  fund  is  charged  with  the  payment  of 
the  whole  annuity  to  the  crown  of  800,000  l.^^r 
mnum.     Hereby  the  revenues  themfelves,   being  put 
under  the  fame  care  and  management  as  the  other 
branches  of  the  public  patrimony,  will  produce  more, 
and  be  better  collefted  than  heretofore ;  and  the  pub- 
lic is  a  gainer  of  upward  of  100,000 1.  per  annum^  by 
this  difinterefted  bounty  of  his  majefty.  The  civil  lift, 
thus  liquidated,  together  with  the  four  millions  and 
three  quarters,  intereft  of  the  national  debt,  and  the 
two  millions  and  a  quarter  produced  from  the  fink- 
ing fund,  make  up  the  feven  millions  and  three  quar- 
ters per  annum^  neat  money,  which  were  before  ftated 
to  be  the  annual  produce  of  our  perpetual  taxes :  be- 
fide  the  immenie,    though  uncertain   fums,  arifing 
from  the  annual  taxes  on  land  and  malt,  but  v/hich,  at 
an  average,  may  be  calculated  at  more  than  two  mil- 
lions and  a  quarter;  and  which,  added  to  the  preceding 
fum,  make  the  clear  produce  of  the  taxes,  exclufive 
of  the  charge  of  colle6ling,  which  are  raifed  yearly 
on  the  people  of  this  country,  amount  to  upward  of 
ten  millions  fterling. 

The  expences  defrayed  by  the  civil  lift  are  thole 
that  in  any  ftiape  relate  to  civil  government;  as  the 
expences  of  the  houfnold,  all  falaries  to  officers  of 
ftate,  to  the  judges,  and  every  of  the  king's  fervants ; 
the  appointments  to  foreign  ambaifadors,  the  main- 
tenance of  the  queen  and  royal  family,  the  king's  pri- 
vate expences,  or  privy  purfe,  and  other  very  nume- 
rous 
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roiis  outgoings  •,  as  fecret  fcrvice-money,  penfions, 
and  other  bounties,  Thefe  fometimes  have  fo  far 
exceeded  the  revenues  appointed  for  that  purpofe, 
that  application  has  been  made  to  parliament,  to  dii^ 
charge  the  debts  contra&d  on  the  civil  lift  •,  as  par- 
ticularly in  1724,  when  one  million  was  granted  for 
that  purpoie  by  the  ftatute  1 1  Geo.  I.  c.  17. 

The  civil  lift  is  indeed  properly  the  whole  of  the 
king's  revenue  in  his  own  diftrndl  capacity  ;  the  reft 
being  rather  the  revenue  of  the  public,  or  its  cre- 
ditors, though  colleded,  and  diftributed  again,  in 
the  name,  and  by  the  officers  of  the  crown  ;  it  now 
Handing  in  the  fame  place,  as  the  hereditary  income 
did  forn.triy;  and,  as  that  has  gradually  diminiftied, 
the  parliamentary  appointments  have  encreafed. 

Of  the  Military  and  Marine  fir ength  of  Great  Britain, 

The  military  ftate  includes  the  whole  of  the  fol- 
diery  ;  or,  fuch  perfons  as  are  peculiarly  appointed 
among  the  reft  of  the  people,  for  the  fafeguard  and 
defence  of  the  realm. 

In  a  land  of  liberty  it  is  extreamly  dangerous  to 
make  a  diftind  order  of  the  profeffion  of  arms.  In 
fuch,  no  man  fhould  take  up  arms,  but  with  a  view 
to  defend  his  country  and  its  laws  :  he  puts  not  off 
the  citizen  when  he  enters  the  camp  •,  but  it  is  be- 
caufe  he  is  a  citizen,  and  would  wifh  to  continue  fo, 
that  he  makes  himfelf  for  a  while  a  foldier.  The 
laws  therefore,  and  conftitution  of  thefe  kingdoms 
know  no  fuch  ftate  as  that  of  a  perpetual  Handing 
foldier,  bred  up  to  no  other  profeffion  than  that  of 
war :  and  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Henry  Vll. 
that  the  kings  of  England  had  fo  much  as  a  guard 
about  their  perfons. 

It  feems  univerfally  agreed  by  all  hiftorians,  that 
king  Alfred  firft  fettled  a  national  militia  in  this 
kingdom,  and  by  his  prudent  difcipline,  made  all 
the  fubjed*  of  his  dominions  foldiers. 

In 
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In  the  mean  time  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  the 
kingdom  was  left  wholly  without  defence,   in  cafe  of 
fdomeftic  infurredions,  or  the  profped  of  foreign  in- 
vafions.     Befide  thofcr,  who  by  their  military  tenures, 
were  boimd  to  perform  forty  days  fervice  in  the  field, 
the  ftatute  of  Winchefter  obliged  every  man,  ac- 
cording to   his  eilate  and  degree,  to  provide   a  de- 
terminate quantity  of  fuch  arms  as  were  then  in  ule, 
in  order'  to  keep  the  peace  :  and  conftables  were  ap- 
pointed in  all  hundreds,  to  fee  that  fuch  arms  were 
provided.     Thefe  weapons  Vv^ere  changed  by  the  fta- 
tute  4  and  5  Ph.  and  M,  c.  2.  into  others  of  more 
modern  fervice  •,    but  both  this  and  the  former  pro- 
yifion  were  repealed  in  the  reign  of  James  I.     "While 
thefe  continued  in   force,  it  was  ufual  Yrom  time  to 
time,  for  our  princes  to  ilTue  commiifions  of  array, 
and  fend  into  eyery  county  officers  in  whom  they 
could  confide,  to  mufler  and  array  (or  fet  in  military- 
order)  the  inhabitants  of  every  diftriifi :  and  the  form 
of  the  commifiion  of  array  was  fettled  in  parliament 
in  the  5  Hen.  iV.  '  But  at  the  fame  time  it  was  pro- 
vided, that  no  man  (hould  be  compelled  to  go  out  of 
the  kingdom   at  any  rate,  nor  out  of  his  Ihire,  but 
in  cafes  of  urgent  neceility ;  nor  fhould  provide  fol- 
diers  unlefs  by  confent  of  parliament.      About  the 
reign    of  king   Henry  Vlli.  and  his  children,   lord 
lieutenants  began  to  be  introduced,  as  ftanding  re- 
prefentatives  of   th^  crown,  to  keep  the  counties  in 
military  order ;  for  w^e  find  them  mentioned  as  known 
officers  in  the  ftatute  4  and  5  Ph.  and  M.  c.  3.  though 
they  had    not  been  then  long  in  ufe ;  for  Camden 
fpeaks  of  them  in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  as  ex- 
traordinary magiftrates,  conftituted  only  in  times  of 
difficulty  and  danger. 

Soon  after  the  reiloration  of  king  Charles  II.  when 
the  military  tenures  were  abolilhed,  it  was  tiiought 
proper  to  afcertain  the  power  of  the  mihtia,  to  re- 
coornize  the  fole  right  of  the  crown  to  govern  and 
command  them,  and  to  put  the  whole  into  a  more 

regular 
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regular  method  of  military  fubordination  :  and  the 
order  in  which  the  militia  now  Hands  by  law,  is 
principally  built  upon  the  ftatutes  which  were  then 
enaded.  It  is  true,  the  two  laft  of  them  are  appa- 
rently repealed  •,  but  many  of  their  provifions  are 
re-enaded,  with  the  addition  of  fome  nev/  regulations, 
by  the  prefent  militia  laws ;  the  general  fcheme  of 
which  is  to  difcipline  a  certain  number  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  every  county,  chofen  by  lot  for  three  years, 
and  officered  by  the  lord  lieutenant,  the  deputy  lieu- 
tenants, and  other  principal  landholders,  under  a 
commiirion  from  the  crov/n.  They  are  not  com- 
pellable to  march  out  of  their  counties,  unlefs  in  cafe 
of  invalion  or  adlual  rebellion,  nor  in  any  cafe  com- 
pellable to  march  out  of  the  kingdom.  They  are 
to  be  exercifed  at  ilated  times :  and  their  difcipline 
in  general  is  liberal  and  eafy ;  but,  when  drawn  out 
into  a(5lual  fervice,  they  are  fubjecl  to  the  rigours  of 
martial  law,  as  neceffary  to  keep  them  in  order. 
This  is  the  conilitutional  fecurity  which  our  laws 
have  provided  for  the  public  peace,  and  for  protedl- 
ino;  the  realm  ag-ainil  foreign  or  domellic  violence  1 
and  which  the  flaiutes  declare,  is  eiTentially  necelTary 
to  the  fafety  and  profperity  of  the  kingdom. 

But,  as  the  failiion  of  keeping  ftanding  armies  has 
univerfally  prevailed  over  all  Europe  of  late  years 
(though  fome  of  its  potentates,  being  unable  them- 
felves  to  maintain  them,  are  obliged  to  have  refource 
to  richer  pov/ers,  and  receive  fubfidiary  penfions  for 
that  purpofe)  it  has  alio  for  many  years  pad  been  an- 
nually judged  neceffary  by  our  legiilature,  for  the 
iafety  of  the  kingdom,  the  defence  of  the  poifeffions 
of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  prefervacion  of 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  to  maintain,  even  in 
time  of  peace,  a  (landing  body  of  troops,  under  the 
command  of  the  crown  ;  who  are  however,  ipfo  fa^fo^ 
difoandcd  at  the  e^<piration  of  every  year,  unlefs 
continued  by  parliament.  The  land  forces  of  thefe 
kino'doms,  in  time  of  peace,  amount  to  about  40,000 
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men,  including  troops  and  garrifons  in  Ireland, 
Gibraltar,  Minorca,  and  America;  but  in  time  of 
war,  there  have  been  in  British  pay,  natives  and  fo- 
reigners, above  150,000!  The  regiftered  militia  in 
Encrland  confifts  of  neat  200,000. 

The  maritime  ftate  is  nearly  related  to  the  former  •, 
though  much  more  agreeable  to  the  principles  of  our 
free  conftitution.     The  royal  navy  of  England  hath 
ever  been  its  greateft  defence  and  ornament;  it  is  its 
ancient  and  natural  firength  ;    the  floating  bulwark 
of  the  ifland ;  an  army,   from  vv^hich,  however  ilrong 
and  powerful,  no  danger  can  ever  be  apprehended 
to  lil3erty  :    and  accordingly  it  has  been  aiTiduoufly 
cultivated,  even  from  the  earlieft  ages.     To  fo  much 
perfection  was  our  naval  reputation  arrived  in  the 
twelfth  century,    that  the  code   of   maritim.e   laws, 
which  are  called  the  laws  of  Oleron,  and  are  received 
by  all  nations  in  Europe,  as  the  ground   and  fub- 
ftrudlion   of  all  their  marine  conllitutions,.  was  con- 
fefledly  compiled  by  our  king  Richard  I.  at  the  ifle 
of  Oleron  on   the  coaft  of  France,  then  part  of  the 
poiTefTicns  of  the  crown  of  England.     And  yet,  fo 
vaftiy  inferior  were  our  anceftors   in   this  point,   to 
the  prefent  age,  that  even  in  the  maritime  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth,    Sir  Edward  Coke  thinks  it  matter 
of  boafl,  that  the  royal  navy  of  England  then  con- 
fiiled  of  3g  Ihips.     The   prefent  condition   of  our 
marine  is   in   great   meafure   owning  to  the  fakitary 
provifions  of  the  ilatutes,  called  the  navigation-a6ls  ; 
whereby  the  conftant  increale    of  Englifh  fnipping 
and  feamen  was  not  only  encouraged,  but  rendered 
unavoidably  neceffary.     The  m.oil  beneficial  ilatute 
for  the  trade  and  commerce   of  thefe  kingdoms   is 
that  navigation-a6l,  the  rudim^ents  ofv/hich  were  firil 
framed  in  1 650,  with  a  narrow  partial  view  :  being 
intended  to  m.ortiiy  the  fugar  iflands,  vv^hich  v/ere  dil- 
afreded  to   the   parliament,    and  ftill   held  out   for 
Charles  11.  by  topping  the  gainffil  trade  which  they 
then  carried  on  with  the  Dutch  ;    and  at  the  fame 
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time  to  cKp  the  wings  or  tliofe  our  opulent  and  alpir- 
ing  neighbours.  This  prohibited  all  jfhips  of  fo- 
reign nations  from  trading  vv'ith  any  Engiilli  planta- 
tions without  licence  from  the  council  of  ftate.  In 
1 65 1,  the  prohibition  was  extended  alfo  to  the  mother 
country;  and  no  goods  were  fufFered  to  be  imported 
into  England,  or  any  of  its  dependencies,  in  any 
other  than  Engliili  bottoms  ^  or  in  the  fnips  of  that 
European  nation,  of  which  the  merchandize  imported 
was  the  genuine  growth  or  manufadure.  At  the 
reftoration,  the  former  proviiions  were  continued, 
by  ftatute  12  Car.  II.  c.  18.  with  this  very  material 
improvement,  that  the  mailer  and  three  fourths  of 
the  mariners  fhall  alfo  be  Engliih.  fubjeds. 

The  complement  of  feamen,  in  time  of  peace, 
ufually  amounts,  to  tv/elve  or  fifteen  thoufand.  In 
timie  of  war,  they  have  amounted  to  no  iefs  than 
iixty  thoufand  men.  See  at  the  end  of  this  volume 
a  lift  of  the  royal  navy  of  England,  as  it  ftood  at  the 
end  of  the  late  war. 

This  navy  is  commonly  divided  into  three  fqua- 
drons,  nam.ely,  the  red,  vdiite,  and  blue,  which  are 
fo  termed  from  the  ditierence  of  their  colours.  Each 
fquadron  has  irs  admiral ;  but  the  admiral  of  the  red 
fquadron  has  the  principal  command  of  the  whole, 
and  is  ftiled  vice-admiral  of  Great  Britain.  Subject 
to  each  admiiral  is  alfo  a  vice  and  a  rear-admiral.  But 
the  fupreme  command  of  our  naval  force  is,  next  to 
the  kuig,  in  the  lords  commifiioners  of  the  admi- 
ralty. We  may  venture  to  affirm  that  the  Britifh 
navy,  during  the  late  war,  was  able  to  cope  v/ith  all 
the  other  fleets  in  Europe.  In  the  coiirfe  of  a  fev/ 
years  it  entirely  vanquiihed  the  whole  naval  power 
of  France,  difabled  Spain,  and  kept  the  Dutch  in 
awe. 

For  the  prote6lion  of  the  Britiili  empire,  and  the 
annoyance  of  our  enemies,  it  was  then  divided  into  fe- 
veral  powerful  fquadrons,  and  fo  judiciou fly  liar ioned, 
that  vi/hile  one  fleet  was  fucceisfully  battering  waljs, 
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hitherto  reckoned  impregnable,  others  were  em- 
ployed in  fruftrating  the  defigns  of  France,  and  ef- 
corting  home  the  riches  of  the  eaflern  and  v/eftern 
worlds. 

Notwithflanding  our  favourable  fituation  for  a  ma- 
ritime power,  it  was  not  until  the  vaO:  armament 
fent  to  fubdue  this  nation  by  Spain,  in  1588,  that 
the  nation,  by  a  vigorous  effort,  became  fully  fenfible 
of  its  true  intereft  and  natural  ftrength,  which  it  has 
fince  fo  happily  cultivated.  This  appears  more  fully 
by  the  fhort  view  of  our  naval  tranfa6tions,  which 
clofes  this  volume  ;  and  which,  beginning  with  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  is  carried  down  to  the  peace 
of  Verfailles  in  1763. 

An  Hiftorical   Account   of  the   Policy    and   Trade   of 

Great  Britain. 

The  prefent  fyftem  of  English  politics  may  pro- 
perly be  faid  to  have  taken  rife  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth.  At  this  time  the  Proteiiant  religion  was 
eftablifhed,  which  naturally  allied  us  to  the  reform- 
ed flates,  and  made  all  the  Popilh  powers  our  ene- 
mies. 

We  began  in  the  fame  reign  to  extend  our  trade, 
by  which  it  became  necelTary  for  us  alfo  to  watch 
the  commercial  progrefs  of  our  neighbours  ^  and,  if 
not  to  incommode  and  obftrucl  their  traffic,  to  hin- 
der them  from  impairing  ours. 

We  then  likewife  fettled  colonies  in  Jlmerica, 
which  was  become  the  creat  fcene  of  European  am- 
bition  ;  for,  feeing  with  what  treafures  the  Spaniards 
were  annually  enriched  from  Mexico  and  Peru,  every 
nation  imagined,  that  an  American  conquefl:  or  plan- 
tation would  certainly  fill  the  mother  country  with 
gold  and  fiiver. 

1  he  difcoveries  of  new  regions,  v/hich  were  then 
every  day  made,  the  profit  of  remote  traflic,  and  the 
neceiljty  of  long  voyages,  produced,  in  a  few  years, 
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■z  great  multiplication  of  fhipping.  The  fea  was 
confidered  as  the  wealthy  element  j  and,  by  degrees, 
a  new  kind  of  fovereignty  arofe,  called  naval  do- 
minion. 

As  the  chief  trade  of  Europe,  fo  the  chief  ma- 
ritime power  was  at  firft  in  the  hands  of  the  Portu- 
guefe  and  Spaniards,  who,  by  a  compa6l,  to  which 
the  confent  of  other  princes  v/as  not  aflced,  had  di- 
vided the  newly  difcovered  countries  between  them  : 
but  the  crown  of  Portug^al  havino;  fallen  to  the  kincr 
of  Spain,  or  being  feized  by  him,  he  was  m-after  of 
the  fhips  of  the  two  nations,  with  which  he  kept 
all  the  coails  of  Europe  in  alarm,  till  the  Arm.ada, 
he  had  raifed  at  a  vaft  expence  for  the  conqueil  of 
England,  was  deftroyed ;  which  put  a  flop,  and  al- 
moil  an  end,   to  the  naval  power  of  the  Spaniards. 

At  this  time  the  Dutch,  who  were  opprefTed  by 
the  Spaniards,  and  feared  yet  greater  evils  than  they 
felt,  refolved  no  longer  to  endure  the  infolence  of 
their  mailers  ;  they  therefore  revolted ;  and  after  a 
ftruggle,  in  which  they  were  affifted  by  the  money 
and  forces  of  Elizabeth,  erefled  an  independant  and 
powerful  commonwealth. 

When  the  inhabitants  of  the  Low  Countries  had 
formed  their  fyftem  of  government,  and  fome  re- 
mifijon  of  the  war  gave  them  leifure  to  form  fchemes 
-of  future  profperity,  they  eafily  perceived  that,  as 
their  territories  were  narrow,  and  their  numbers  fmall, 
they  could  preferve  themfelves  only  by  that  power 
which  is  the  confequence  of  wealth  -,  and  that  by  a 
people  whofe  country  produced  only  the  neceflaries 
of  life,  wealth  w^as  not  to  be  acquired,  but  from  fo- 
r-eign  dominions,  and  by  the  rranfportation  of  the 
prodn6ls  of  one  country  into  another. 

From  this  neceility,  thus  juilly  cftimated,  arofe  a 
plan  of  commerce,  which  was  for  many  years  profe- 
cuted  with  indufiry  and  fucccfs,  perhaps  never  {^Qn 
in  the  world  before  ;  and  by  which  the  poor  tenants 
of  mud-walled  villages  and  impaiTabls  bogs,  eredled 
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themfelves  into  high  and  mighty  Hates,  who  fet  the 
greateil  monarchs  at  defiance,  whofe  alliance  v/as 
courted  by  the  proudeft,  and  whofe  power  was 
dreaded  by  the  fierceil  nations.  By  the  eftabliihr 
ment  of  this  {late,  there  arofe  to  England  a  new 
ally,  and  a  new  rival. 

At  this  time,  which  feems  to  be  the  period  def- 
tined  for  the  change  of  the  face  of  Europe,  France 
began  firft  to  rife  into  power,  and  from  defending 
her  own  provinces  v/iih  difficulty  and  fludluating  fuc- 
cefs,  to  threaten  her  neighbours  with  incroachments 
and  devaftations.      Henry  IV.  having,  after  a  long 
llruggle,  obtained   the  crown,  found  it  eafy  to  go- 
vern nobles,  exhaufhed  and  wearied  with  a  long  ci- 
vil war;  and  having ^compofed  the  difputes  between 
the  Proteilants  and  Papiils,  fo  as  to  obtain,  at  lead, 
a  truce  for  both  parties,  was  at  leifure  to  accumu- 
late treafure,    and  raile  forces  which  he  propofed  to 
have  em.ployed  in  a  dengn  of  fettling  for  ever   the 
balance  of  Europe.      Of  this  great  fchemejie  lived 
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parations. 

The  French,  however,   were  In  this  reif^n  taught 
to  know  their  own  pov/er ;  and  the  great  defigns  of 
a  king,  whofe  wifdom  they  had  fo  long  experienced, 
even  though  they  were  not  brought  to  adual  expe- 
riment, diipofed  them  to  confider  themfelves  as  maf- 
ters  of  the  deiliny  of  their  neighbours :  and  from  that 
time   he  that  fh all  nicely  examine  their  fchemes  and 
conduft,  will  find  that  they  began  to  take   an   air  of 
fuperiority,    to  v/hich  they  had  never  pretended  be- 
fore ;  and  that  they  have  been  always  employed  more 
or  lefs  openly,  upon  fchemes  of  dominion,  though, 
with  frequent  interruptions  from  domeftic  troubles. 
When  Queen  Elizabeth  entered  upon  the  govern- 
rnenr,    the  cuPtomiS  produced  only  36,000  1.  a  year; 
at  the  reiloration,  they  were  lett  to  farm  for  400,000  L 
and  pr«k4ijced  confiderably  above  double  that  fum 
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"before  the  revolution.     The  people  of  London,  be- 
fore we  had  any  plantations,  and  but  very  little  trade, 
were  computed  at  about    100,000  ;  at  the  death  of 
qu.en  Elizabeth,  they  were  increafed   to    150,000, 
and  are  now  about  fix  times  that  number.     In  thofe 
days,  we  had  not  only  our   naval  (lores,    but  our 
fhips  from  our  neighbours.       Germany  furnifhed  us 
with  all  things  made  of  metal,  even  to  nails ;  v/ine, 
paper,  linen,  and  a  thoufand  other  things  came  from 
France.     Portugal  furniihed  us  with  fugars  j  all  the 
•produce  of  America  was  poured  upon  us  from  Spain  •, 
and  the  Venetians  and  Genoefe  retailed  to  us  the  com- 
modities of  the  Eaft  Indies  at  their  own  price.     la 
Ihort,  the  legal  -  intereft  of  money  was  12  percent, 
and  the  common  price  of  our  land  ten  or  twelve  years 
-purchafe.       We    may    add,   that   our  manufactures 
were  few,  and  thofe   but  indifferent ;  the  number  of 
Englifh  merchants  very  fmall,  and  our  fhipping  much 
inferior   to  w^hat    nov/   belong  to  the  northern  colo- 
^nies. 

Such  was  the  ilate  of  our  trade  when  this  great 
princefs  came  to  the  throne  y  but  as  the  limits  of  our 
•undertaking  does  not  permit  us  to  give  a  detail  of  the 
gradual  progrefs  of  commerce,  v;e  flatter  ourfelves 
that  the  Britifh  reader  will  not  be  difpleafed  with  the 
following  view  of  our  exrenfive  trade,  atprefent  car- 
ried on  through  the  various  nations  of  the  globe. 

Great  Britain  is,  of  all  other  countries,  the  moft 
proper  for  trade  j   as  well  from  its  fituation,  as   an 
iQand,  as  from  the  freedom  and  excellency  of  its  con- 
ftitution,  and  from  its  natural  produ6ls,  and  conii- 
derable  manufadlures.    For  exportation  :  our  country 
produces  many  of  the  moil  fubilancial  and  necelTary 
comm.odities,  as  butter,  cheele,  corn,   cattle,  wool,    ^^^ 
iron,  lead,   tin,    copper,  leather,  copperas,    pitcoal,  Ct**^^;**'^ 
alum,  fafiTon,   &c;      Our  corn   fometimes  p refer v es^«**^»*^' ^"^^ 
other  countries  from  ftarving.       Our  hoi-fes  are  the  ^ 
moft  ferviceable  in  the  world,    and  highly  valued  by/ 
all  nations  for  their  hardinefs,  "beauty,   and  ilrength. 
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With  beef,  mutton,  pork,  poultry,  bifcuir,  we  vic- 
tual not  only  our  own  fleets,  but  all  foreigners  that 
come  and  go.  Our  iron  we  export  manufadured  in 
great  guns,  carcafes,  bombs,  &c.  Prodigious,  and 
^'^^       .^.c-ialm.ofL  incredible,  is  the  value  likewife  of  other  goods 
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^;:^(^M^^      fromjience  exported ;  viz.  hops,   flax,  hemp,  hats, 
^  "^^  ilioes,  houlliold-ftuiF,    ale^   beer,    red-hemngs,   pil- 


/^ 


yA*"^"*^.         char-ds,  falmon,  oytlers,  faffron,  liquorice,   v/atches, 
**«^^**'^'^  ribbands,  toys,  &c, 

i*^^^""^^'^  There  is  fcarce  a  manufacLure-  in  Europe,  but  what 
^"J^  'j^^vT^  brought  to  great  perfection  in  iLngland  ;  and  there- 
^^ju  f**^  fo!"e  it  is  perfectly  unneceiTary  to  enumerate  them  all. 
/  ^^^^  Ct*'  The  woollen  manufaclure  is  the  molt  confiderable, 
Z'*''*^  and  exceeds  in  goodnefs   and  quaneity  that  of  any 

^iii^^^^      Other  nation.     Hard-ware  is  another  capital  article  ; 
0  locks,    edge-tools,    guns,    fwords,    and   other  arms, 

exceed  any  thing  of  the  kind;  hcufoold  utenfils 
of  brafs,  iron,  and  pev/ter,  alfo  are  very  great  ar- 
ticles \  cur  clocks  and  watches  are  in  very  great  ef- 
^tiK4  teem.  There  are  but  fev/  m.anufadures  v/e  are  de- 
fective in.  In  thofe  of  lace  and  paper  we  do  not  feemx 
to  excel ;  but  we  import  much  more  than  v/e  fnould, 
if  the  duty  on  Britiih  paper  v;as  taken  off.  As  to 
foreign  tralnc,  the  woollen  manufacture  is  ftill  the 
great  foundation  and  fupporc  of  it. 

The  comm.erce  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
countries  fubjecl  to  the  grand  fignior  is  carried  on  by 
the  merchants  incorporated  into  the  Levant  or  Tur- 
key company  -,  but  now  opened  in  fuch  a  manner  by 
a  late  ftatuee,  as  to  be  more  capable  of  anfwering 
national  purpofes,  v/ithout  kifening  the  particular 
advantages,  v/hich  Turkey  merchants  ought  in  juf- 
tice  to  enjoy.  The  com.modities  we  export  are  chiefly 
lead,  tin,  and  iron,  watches  and  clocks  -,  and  of  our 
v/oollen  manufactures,  broad  cloth  and  long  ells.  It 
is  alfo  faid,  that  our  merchants  fend  thither  French 
and  Lifbon  fugars,  as  well  as  bullion.  We  take  in 
return  raw  filk  in  areat  quantities,  which  however 
\%  only  proper  for  the  Ihute  of  our  damaflc,  and  other 
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coloured  filks ;  it  will  alfo  ferve  for  making  {lockings, 
o-alloons,  and  filver  and  eoid  lace  ;  but  it  is  not  pro- 
per  for  the  warp  of  any  filk,  nor  even  for  the  woof 
of  fonie  of  the  finer  forts.  We  import  alfo  grogram 
yarn,  dying  ftuffs  of  various  kinds,  drugs,  foap,  lea- 
ther, cotton,  fruit,  oil,  &c.  While  the  war  conti- 
nued, it  was  a  great  help  to  us  in  this  trade,  as  the 
French  are  our  principal  competitors  therein  ;  and 
as  they  fuffered  very  feverely,  not  only  by  captures, 
but  by  the  high  infurance  they  paid  on  all  the  goods 
t;hey  exported  ^  fo  they  could  not  but  come  very  dear 
to  markets,  and  perhaps  we  preferve  Hill  fome  of  the 
advantages  then  acquired. 

We  export  to  Italy,  of  our  own  commodities,  tin 
and  lead,  great  quantities  of  fifh,  fuch  as  pilchards,  her- 
rings, falmond,  cod,  &c.  various  kinds  of  Eafl  India 
goods ;  and  of  our  own  manufadures,  broad  cloths, 
long  ells,  Bays,  druggets,  camblets,  and  other  fluffs; 
as  alfo  leather  and  other  things.  We  import  from 
thence  prodigious  quantities  of  filk,  rav/,  thrown, 
and  wrought ;  wine,  oil,  foap,  olives,  dying  fluffs, 
&c.  It  is  from  this  country,  and  more  eipecially 
from  the  dominions  of  his  Sardinian  majefly,  that  we 
have  the  fine  filk  called  organzine,  which  is  thrown 
by  an  engine,  much  truer  than  it  can  be  by  hand,  of 
which  we  have  one,  and  but  one,  at  Derby.  That 
prince,  how^ever,  has  taken  care  to  preferve  to  his 
fubjecls  this  precious  commodity  in  its  full  extent ; 
for  v/e  have  no  Piedmont  fiik  raw,  and  what  we  have 
we  pay  for  in  ready  money,  at  a  very  high  rate.  This 
therefore  makes  the  balance  of  power,  and  the  change 
of  mafters,  at  leafl  in  the  maritimxC  parts  of  Italy,  a 
thing  of  very  great  confequence  to  Great  Britain  ;  and 
as  fuch,  it  ought  always  to  be  confidered  by  our  mi- 
nifters,  and  if  poffible,   in  no  other  light. 

We  export  to  Spain,  tin,  lead,  corn,  &c.  pilch- 
ards, herrings,  cod,  and  other  kinds  of  fifh ;  of  our 
manufactures  broad  cloth,  druggets,  bays,  and  fluffs, 
of  various  kinds;  as  alfo  a  great  variety  of  different 

goods. 
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goods,  which  are  re-ihipped  by  them  from  Cadiz  to 
their  colonJes  in  i\.merica.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
import  from  Spain,  wine,  oil,  and  fruit,  woo),  in- 
digo, cochineal,  and  other  drugs.  It  appears  from 
hence,  that  if  the  Spaniards  are  good  cudomers  to 
ns,  we  are  alfo  the  belt  cuftomers  they  have ;  for  it 
is  thoup;ht  we  take  off  two-thirds  of  their  commodi- 
ties :  fo  that  confiderins;  them  as  a  nation,  nothing; 
^^an  diftrefs  the  Spaniards  fo  much  as  a  war  with  the 
Engiilh.  It  is  very  true,  that ,  in  time  of  peace  We 
drav/  a  confiderable  balance  from  thence  in  fpecie  or 
in  bullion  ;  but  at  the  fame  timx,  we.  furniih  them 
with  the  commodities  that  are  mofi:  necelfary,  with 
the  manufa^lures  that  bring  them  this  bullion,  and 
take  alio  vail  quantities  of  commodities  that  muft 
otherwife  lie  upon  their  hands ;  whereas  the  French 
furniih  them  with  many  trifles,  as  well  as  feme  coftly 
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fiiven  Hence  it  appears,  that  it  is  the  mutual  in- 
terefi  cf  Spain  and  Britain  to  deal  with  each  other  ; 
and  if  this  was  thoroughly  inculcated,  it  would  en- 
rich us  and  ferve  them. 

We  export  to  Portugal,  tin,  lead,  corn,  fifh,  and 
almoU  all  of  our  commodities;  as  alio  broad  cloths, 
druggets,  bays,  iluffs,  leather,  and  many  other  manu- 
fadlures  ;  we  take  from  them  wine,  oil;  fait,  and 
fruit  -,  fo  that  though  it  is  generally  fuppofed  the 
balance  of  this  trade-  is  as  much  in  our  favour  as  any, 
yet  the  Portuguefe  find  their  account  in  it-:  for  in  the 
firll  place,  v/e  take  almofc  all  the  commodities  they 
export,  and  for  which,  if  we  did  not  take  them,  they^ 
could  hardly  find  another  market  •,  and-  we  furnifh' 
theni  with  the  beil  part  .of  thofe  things  they  export 
to  the  Brazils,  and  thereby  draw  thkt  immenfe  treafure 
yearly,  which,:  for  its  bignefs,  renders  Portugal  one 
of  the  richeft  countries  in  Europe.  Eefide,  thefe 
reciprocal  advantages  have -made  fuch  a  connexion 
between  our  interetts,  that  upon  all  occafions  v/e  have 
Been  ready  to  cfpoufe  thofe  of  Portugal,  and  to  pro- 
ted 
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tedl  her  from  the  only  power  fne  has  reafon  to  fear, 
by  the  timely  interpofition  of  our  maritime  force. 

We  export  to  France,  tin,  lead,  corn,  horn  plates, 
and  great  quantities  of  tobacco,  fome  flannels;  but 
very  little  elfe  of  our  manufadlures.  We  take  from  }j^* 
thence,  in  time  of  peace,  wine,  brandy,  linen,  lace, 
cambrics,  lawns,  (unlefs  our  late  a6ls  can  keep  them 
out)  and  an  infinite  number  of  other  things  which  are 
run  in  upon  us,  and  whatever  elfe  the  French  are 
pleafed  to  dired :  whence  it  appears,  that  of  all 
others,  the  French  commerce  is  to  us  the  mod  dan- 
gerous and  defl:ru6live. 

We  export  to  Flanders,  tin,  lead,  and  fdme  iron 
ware,  as  alfo  fugar  and  tobacco  %  of  our  manufactures, 
ferges,  fome  flannels,  and  a  few  fluffs.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  take  from  them  fine  lace,  cambrics,  lawns, 
linen,  tape,  inkles,  and  other  goods  of  that  kind,  to 
a  very  great  value  \  fo  that  there  feems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  the  balance  of  this  trade  is  confiderably  againfl 
us,  which  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  prohibition  of  our 
cloth:  therefore  if  any  thing  be  worthy  our  feek- 
ing  on  the  continent,  it  is  the  port  of  Oftend,  with  a 
fmall  diflridt  about  it,  which  at  the  fame  time  would 
be  of  fervice  to  our  allies,  and  might  contribute  to  re- 
pair the  expences  we  have  been  at  in  our  feveral  land 
wars.  This  is  mentioned  only  incidentally. 

We  fend  to  Germany,  tin,  lead,  and  many  other 
commodities;  tobacco,  fugar,  ginger,  and  all  kinds 
of  Eaft-India  goods.  Of  our  woollen  manufadlures, 
fome  of  almoil  every  kind  we  make.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  take  from  them  tin  plates,  linen,  kid  fkins, 
and  feveral  other  things.  The  balance  of  this  trade 
is  looked  upon  to  be  very  much  in  our  favour,  but 
it  might  be  made  frill  miore;  for  in  many  places  of 
late  they  have  prohibited  different  kinds  of  our  ma- 
nufadures,  and  in  fome  they  have  prohibited  all.  But 
in  our  treaties  of  fubfidy,  if  we  had  an  article  to  pre- 
vent or  remove  fuch  prohibitions,  it  v\^ould  be  but 
reafonable  :  for  as  we  pay  the  Germ.ans  for  fighting 

their 
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their  o?A'n  battles,  they  might  me  thinks  in  return 
allow  a  free  vent  to  our  manufaclures ;  and  as  they 
are  fure  of  taking  our  money,  lliould  give  us  a  cha.ace 
at  leafl  for  feeing  fome  of  theirs. 

We  have  a  great  trade  with  Denmark  and  Norway, 
but  we  export  very  little;  a  fmall  quantity  of  to- 
bacco, and  a  few  coarfe  woollen  goods  is  all ;  but 
we  are  forced  to  tack  to  thefe  crown-pieces  ^nd  gui^ 
neas,  to  pay  for  timber  and  iron;  and  the  matter  is 
not  all  mended,  but  on  the  contrary  grows  ^yor^e; 
if  inftead  of  exporting  our  wealth,  w.e  (lay  till  the 
Danes  come  and  fetch  it,  for  then  we  not  only  pay 
for  their  goods,  but  the  freight  alfo  ;  and  this  evil  it 
feems  is  not  in  our  power  to  cure  at  prefent.       ' 

A¥e  cany  on  the  fame  kind  of  iofing  trade  to 
Sweden,  where  it  is  a  maxim  of  fiate  to  beat  out  as 
much  as  pofTible  all  our  commodities  and  manufac- 
tures-, and  this  has  been  fo  fteadily  purfued^, that  ic^ 
is  now  pretty  near  done,  and  gold  and  filver  are  almofb 
our  only  exports.  Copper,  iron,  and  naval  (tores,  are 
the  goods  we  bring  from  thence,  to  the  amount  of 
about  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year.  We 
v/ere  formerly  under  a  necefTity  of  doing  this;  be- 
caufe  their  goods  muil  be  had,  and  could  be  had  no 
where  elfe.  At  prefent  it  is  otherwife,  we  might 
have  all  thefe  at  much  more  reafonable  rates  from  our 
own  plantations,  which  is  much  the  fame  thing  as 
having  them  at  home. 

We  export  to  Ruffia,  tin,  lead,  and  other  commo- 
dities, a  great  quantity  of  tobacco ;  and  of  our  ma- 
nufadlures,  coarfe  cloths,  long  ells,  v/orfted  fluffs,  &c. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  import  from  thence,  tallow, 
furrs,  iron,  pot-afhes,  hemp,  flax,  linen,  RufTia  lea- 
ther, &c.  Our  trade  to  this 'country  is  nianaged  by  a 
company,  the  beft  conftituted,  and  the  beft  conducted 
of  any  that  we  have ;  for  any  merchant  may  be  ad- 
mitted into  it  for  a  very  fmall  confideration,  and  the 
meafures  they  purfue  are  fuch  as  prove  highly  bene- 
ficial, and  never  can  do  any  harm.  The  trade  through 

this 
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this  empire  into  Perfia,  may  become  a  thing  of  great 
eonfequence,  as  it  will  furnilli  us  with  that  fort:  of  filk 
which  we  want  moil,  at  an  eafy  price,  and  may  be 
attended  with  other  advantages  that  we  have  not  room 
to  explain. 

We  export  to  Holland  almoft  all  the  commodities 
and  manufadures  that  wx  have,  as  well  as  molt  of 
our  plantation  goods,  and  of  thofe  we  bring  froni  the 
Ltvant  and  the  Eaft  Indies.  We  import  prodigious 
quantities  of  fine  linen,  threads,  tapes,  inkles,  whale- 
fins,  brafs  battery,  cinnamon,  mace,  cloves,  drugs, 
and  dying  fluffs,  &c.  yet  with  refpedl  to  the  fair  trade 
we  have  a  large  balance :  the  only  doubt  is,  how  far 
this  may  be  abated  by  the  great  induflry  of  fmug- 
lers,  w^ho  gain  their  bread  and  raife  fortunes  by  a 
fleady  purfalt  of  their  private  interefls,  at  the  expence 
©f  the  public. 

With  refpedl  to  our  African  trade,  it  is  certainly  of 
the  highefl  importance  to  the  nation,    for  it  creates  a 
vafl  exportation  of  our  commodities  and  manufac- 
tures,  and  produces  a  large  balance  in  bullion  from 
the  Spaniards,  as  well   as   in  gold-dufl,    red-wood, 
ivory,  and  other  valuable  commodities,  fome  of  which 
are  re-exported  ;  but  above  all  it  fupplies  our  plan- 
tations with  negroes,  which  is  a  thing  of  prodigious 
eonfequence.     The  old  African  company  of  Eng- 
land, once  the  mofl  flourifhing  and  profitable  of  all 
our  companies,  and  but  for  bad  management  within, 
and  party  prejudice  without,  might  have  continued 
lb,   has  been  at  length  diiTolved  by  parliament,  and 
the  commerce  put  into  a  nev/  channel,  which  either 
anfwers,  or  will  be  made  to  anfwer  national  purpofes ; 
fmce   no  commerce  can  more  nearly  concern  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies  than  this  does,  and  fcarcely 
any  is  fo  much  the  fubjecl  of  foreign  envy. 

The  Eall-India  trade  is  a  prodigious  thing,  and  of 
great  benefit  to  the  nation,  though  v/e  export  chiefly 
bullion  j  and  though  it  is  carried  on  by  a  company. 
But  the  goods  we  bring  home  are  bought  at   low 

prices. 
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prices,  are  fold  at  high  rates,  and  whst  we  export  is 
believed  to  produce  a  balance  equivalent  at  leaft  to 
the  bullion  that  is  fent  out  to  buy  them.  It  has  been 
of  late  fuggefted,  and  not  without  good  reafon,  that 
this  commerce  is  capable  of  great  improvements,  by- 
extending  it  to  the  north-eailj-for  in  that  cafe,  we 
might  hope  to  vend  large  quantities  of  our  manufac- 
tures, which  would  at  once  remove  the  only  reafon- 
able  exception  that  was  ever  taken  to  this  trade,  would 
augiPiCnt  our  navigation,  and  hinder  the  northern  na- 
tions from  interfering  with  us,  by  employing  the  very 
money  we  pay  for  naval  flores,  in  beating  us  out  of 
a  very  coniiderable  branch  of  commerce,  for  the  car- 
rying on  of  which  thofe  (lores  are  purchafed. 

As  for  the  plantation  trade,  we  have  already  fpoken 
of  it  elfewhere,  and  without  doubt  it  is  by  far  the 
mod  confiderable  of  any  that  we  have,  and  is  notwith- 
ilanding  this,  far  lefs  confiderable  than  it  might  be; 
for  v/ith  a  little  pains  and  encouragement,  it  might 
be  made  in  its  favings  and  in  its  produce,  twice  or 
thrice  as  beneficial  at  it  is  :  for  it^has  been  computed^ 
that  by  encouraging  Kemp  and^flax,  pot-afhes,  tim- 
ber, iron,  other  naval  ilores,  and  filk,  we  maight 
either  get  or  keep  confiderably  above  a  million  annu- 
ally; and  by  making  other  regulations  it  is  demon- 
llrable,  that  v/ithin  a  few  years  we  might  gain  as 
much  more. 

In  ihort,  the  advantages  are  infinite  that  redound 
to  us  from  our  American  empire,  where  we  have  at 
leaii  a  million  of  Britiih  fubjects,  and  between  fif- 
teen hundred  and  two  thouland  fail  of  ihips  con- 
ftantly  employed. 

The  annual  exports  of  Englifh  and  foreign  goods 
amount  to  betwcTi  fix  and  feven  maillions  flerling, 
and  our  imports  do  not  exceed  live  millions.  As  a 
confiderable  part  of  this  is  ao;ain  exported,  the  annual 
ifTues  from  England  for  foreign  merchandize,  has 
been  eftimated  at  four  millions.  Yet  our  foreign 
trade  does  not  amount  to  one  fixth  part  of  the  in- 
land j, 
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land  *,  the  annual  produce  of  the  natural  products 
and  manufaclures  6f  England  amounting  to  above 
forty-two  millions.  The  gold  and  filver  of  England  is 
received  from  Portugal,  Spain,  Jamaica,  the  Ame- 
rican colonies,  and  Africa-,  but  great  pare  of  this 
o-oldand  fiiver  we  agam  export  to  Holland,  and  the 
?:aft  Indies;  and  it  is  fuppofed  that  two-thirds  of  all 
the  foreign  traffic  of  England  is  carried  on  in  the 
port  of  London. 

We  fnail  conclude  this  account  of  our  trade  with 
the  following  comparative  view  of  (hipping,  which, 
till  a  better  table  can  be  formed,  may  have  its  ules. 

If  the  ihipping  of  Europe  be  divided  into  twenty- 
parts,  then, 

Great  Britain,  Sec.  is  computed  to  have  6 

The  United  Provinces             —             —  6 

The  fubje6ls  of  the  northern  crowns       —  2 
The  trading  cities  of  Germany,  and   the 

.    Auftrian  Netherlands       —     —     —  i 

France             —           ^ —    .       —          —  2 

Spain  and  Portugal          —         —         —  2 

Italy,  and  the  retl  of  Europe        —       —  i 


j4  Jhort  View  of  the  Stocks^  or  public  Funds  in  Eng- 
land^ with  an  hifiorical  Account  of  the  Eaft  India^  the 
Bank^  and  South  Sea  Compa?2ies, 

As  there  are  few  fubjefts  of  converfation  more 
general  than  the  value  of  flocks,  and  hardly  any- 
thing: fo  little  underftood,  nothing  can  be  more  ufe- 
ful  than  a  fhort  account  of  them,  v/hich  we  fhall  here 
eive  in  as  clear  and  concife  a  manner  as  poOlble;  pre- 
fentlng  our  readers  with  the  rationale  of  the  flocks, 
and  a  fhort  hiflory  of  the  feveral  companies,  defcrib- 
ing  the  nature  of  their  feparate  funds,  the  ufes  to 
which  they  are  applied,  and  the  various  purpofcs  they 
anfwer,  both  with  refpect  to  the  government,  the 
companies  themfelves,  and  the  community  in  general. 

In 
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In  order  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  money  tranf- 
adlions  of  the  feveral  companies,  it  is  proper  we 
Ihould  fay  fomething  of  money  in  general,  and  parti- 
cularly of  paper  money,  and  the  difference  between 
that  and  the  current  fpecie.  Money  is  the  llandard 
of  the  value  of  all  the  neceifaries  and  accommodations 
of  life,  and  paper-m.oney  is  the  reprefentative  of  that 
ilandard  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  fupply  its  place,  and 
to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  gold  and  filver  coin. 
Nothing  is  neceflary  to  make  this  reprefentative  of 
money  fupply  the  place  of  fpecie,  but  the  credit  of 
that  office  or  company,  who  delivers  it ;  which  credit 
confifts  in  its  always  being  ready  to  turn  it  into  fpecie 
whenever  required.  This  is  exadlly  the  cafe  of  the 
bank  of  England,  the  notes  of  this  company  are  of 
the  fame  value  as  the  current  coin,  as  they  may  be 
turned  into  it,  whenever  the  poflfeflbr  pleafes.  From 
hence,  as  notes  are  a  kind  of  money,  the  counter- 
feiting them  is  punillied  with  death  as  well  as  coin- 
ing. 

The  method  of  depofiting  money  in  the  bank,  and 
exchanging  it  for  notes  (though  they  bear  no  inte- 
reft)  is  attended  with  many  conveniencies  ;  as  they  are 
not  only  fafer  than  money  in  the  hands  of  the  owner 
himfelf  j  but  as  the  notes  are  more  portable  and  cap- 
able of  a  much  more  eafy  conveyance:  fmce  a  bank 
note  for  a  very  large  fum,  may  be  fent  by  the  poll,  and 
to  prevent  the  dehgns  of  robbers,  may,  without  da- 
maore,  be  cut  in  two  and  fent  at  two  feveral  tim.es. 
Or  bills,  called  bank  poft  bills,  may  be  had  by  ap- 
plication at  the  bank,  which  are  particularly  calcu- 
lated to  prevent  loffes  by  robberies,  they  being 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  the  perfon  v/ho  takes 
them  out  at  a  certain  number  of  days  after  fight; 
wiiich  gives  an  opportunity  to  flop  bills  at  the  bank, 
if  they  Ihould  be  loil,  and  prevents  their  being  fo 
e^fily  negotiated  by  flrangers  as  common  bank  notes 
are  :  and  whoever  confiders  the  hazard,  the  expence 
and  trouble  there  would  be  in  lending  large  fums  of 
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gold  and  filver  to  and  from  diftant  places,  mnft  alfo 
confider  this  as  a  v£ry  fingiilar  advantage.  Befide 
which  another  benefit  attends  them  ;  for  if  they  are 
dellroyed  by  time,  or  other  accidents,  the  bank  will, 
on  oath  being  made  of  fucli  accident,  and  fecitrity  be- 
ing given,  pay  the  money  to  the  perfon  who  was  in 
pofTeffion  of  them. 

Bank  notes  differ  from  all  kinds  of  fhock  in  thefe 
three  particulars,  i.  They  are  always  of  the  fame 
value.  2.  They  are  paid  off  without  being  transfer- 
red; and,  3,  They  bear  no  interefl ;  while  (locks  are 
a  Ihare  in  a  company's  funds,  bought  without  any 
condition  of  having  the  principal  returned.  India 
bonds  indeed  (by  fome  perfons,  though  erroneoufly, 
denominated  ilock)  are  to  be  excepted,  they  being 
made  payable  at  fix  months  notice,  either  on  the  fide 
of  the  company  or  of  the  poffeffor. 

By  the  y^'ovd flock  was  originally  meant,  a  particular 
fum  of  money  contributed  to  the  eflablifhing  a  fund 
to  enable  a  company  to  carry  on  a  certain  trade,  by 
means  of  which  the  perfon  became  a  partner  in  that 
trade,  and  received  a  Hiare  of  the  profit  m.ade  thereby 
in  proportion  to  the  money  employed.  But  this  term 
has  been  extended  farther,  though  improperly,  to 
fignify  any  fum  of  money  which  has  been  lent  to  the 
8;overnment,  on  condicion  of  receivino;  a  certain  inte- 
reft  till  the  money  is  repaid,  and  which  makes  a  part 
of  the  national  debt.  As  the  fecurity  both  of  the  go- 
vernment and  of  the  public  companies  is  efteemed 
preferable  to  that  of  any  private  perfon,  as  the  ftocks 
a;re  negotiable  atid  m.ay  be  Ibid  at  any  time,  and  as  the 
intereft  is  always  pundually  paid  when  due,  fo  they 
are  thereby  enabled  to  borrow  money  on  a  lower  in- 
tereft than  what  mio-ht  be  obtained  from  lendin,©;  it  to 
private  perfons,  where  there  muft  be  always  fome  dan- 
ger of  lofmgboth  principal  and  intereft. 

But  as  every  capital  ftock  or  fund  of  a  company  is 
raifed  for  a  particular  purpofe,  and  limited  by  par- 
iiament  to  a  certain  f-im,  it  neceifarilv  follows,  that 
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when  that  fund  is  compleated,  no  {lock  can  be 
bought  of  the  company ;  though  Ihares  already  pur- 
chaled,  may  be  transferred  from  one  perlon  to  an- 
other. 1  his  being  the  cafe,  there  is  frequently  a 
great  difproportion  between  the  original  value  of  the 
Ibares,  and  what  is  given  for  them  when  transferred  y 
for  if  there  are  more  buyers  than  fellers,  a  perlon  who 
is  indifferent  about  fellmg  will  not  part  witii  his  fhare 
without  a  confiderable  profit  to  himfelf;  and  on  the 
contrary,  if  many  are  dhpofed  to  fell,  and  few  inclined 
to  buy,  the  value  of  fuch  fliares  will  naturally  fall,  in 
proportion  to  the  impatience  of  thofe  v;ho  want  to 
turn  their  ilock  into  Ipecie. 

Thefe  obfcrvations  may  ferve  to  give  'our  readers 
fome  idea  of  the  nature  of  that  unjuftihable  and 
diChonefl  pra^ice  Qolltil  Jlock -jobbings  the  myftery  of 
which  confifts  in  nothing  more  than  this :  the  per- 
fons  concerned  in  that  pradice,  who  are  denominated 
flock -jobbers,  make  contrads  to  buy  or  fell,  at  a  cer- 
tain diflant  time,  a  certain  q\3antity  of  fome  parti-, 
cular  ilock,  againll:  which  time  they  endeavour, 
according  as  their  contrac^l  is,  either  to  raife  or  lowey 
fuch  ilock,  by  raifing  rumours  and  fp rending  fic- 
titious ilories  in  order  to  induce  people  either  to  fell 
out  in  a  hurry,  and  confcquently  cheap,  if  they  are 
to  deliver  ilock,  cr  to  become  unwilhng  to  fell,  and 
confequently  to  make  it  dearer,  if  they  are  to  receive 
flock. 

The  perfons  who  make  thefe  contracts  are  not  in 
general  polfeiied  of  any  real  ftock,  and  when  the 
time  comes  that  they  are  to  receive  or  deliver  the 
quantity  they  have  contra6led  for,  they  only  pay  fuch 
a  fum  of  mjoney  as  makes  the  difference  between  the 
price  the  ilock  was  at  when  they  made  the  contradl, 
and  the  price  it  happens  to  be  at  when  the  contradl  is 
fulfilled,  and  it  is  no  uncomimon  thing  for  perfons  not 
worth  lool.  to  make  contrails  for  the  buying  or  fel- 
ling; ico,oco  1.  ilcck.     In  the  language  of  Exchange 
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Alley,  the  buyer  in  this  cafe  is  called  the  Bull,  and 
the  feller  the  Bear. 

Befide  thefe,  there  are  another  fet  of  naen,  who 
though  of  a  higher  rank,  may  properly  enough  corre 
under  the  fame  denomination.  Thefe  are  your  great 
monied  men,  who  are  dealers  in  ftock  and  contradors 
with  the  government  whenever  any  new  money  is  to 
be  borrowed.  Thefe  indeed  are  not  fictitious,  but 
real  buyers  and  fellers  of  flock  \  but  by  raifing  falfe 
hopes,  or  creating  groundlefs  fears,  by  pretending  to 
buy  or  fell  large  quantities  of  ftock  on  a  fudden,  by 
ufing  the  fore-mendoned  fet  of  men  as  their  inftru- 
ments,  and  other  like  practices,  are  enabled  to  raife 
or  fall  the  flocks  one  or  two  per  cent,  at  pleafjre. 

However,  the  real  value  of  one  ftock  above  an- 
other, on  account  of  its  being  more  profitable  to  the 
proprietors,  or  any  thing  that  v/iU  really,  or  only  in 
imagination,  affecl  the  credit  of  a  company,  or  en- 
danger the  government,  by  which  that  credit  is  fe- 
cured,  muft  naturally  have  a  confiderable  effedl  on 
the  ftocks.  Thus,  with  refpecl  to  the  intereft  of  the 
proprietors,  a  fnare  in  the  ftock  of  a  trading  com- 
pany w^hich  produces  5  1.  or  6 1.  per  cent,  per  ann. 
muft  be  more  valuable  than  an  annuity  with  govern- 
ment fecurity,  that  produces  no  more  than  3  1.  or  4]. 
per  cent,  per  annum;  and  confequenrly  fuch  ftock 
muft  fell  at  a  higher  price  than  fuch  an  annuity. 
Though  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  a  fhare  in  the  ftock 
of  a  trading  company  producing  5  1.  or  6  1.  per  cent, 
per  annum,  will  not  fetch  fo  much  money  at  market 
as  a  government  annuity  producing  the  fame  fumi, 
becaufe  the  fecurity  of  the  company  is  not  reckoned 
equal  to  that  of  the  government,  and  the  continuance 
of  their  paying  fo  much  per  annum,  is  more  preca- 
rious, as  their  dividend  is,  or  ought  to  be,  always  in 
proportion  to  the  proBts  of  their  trade. 

As  the  ftocks  of  the  Eaft  India,  the  bank,  and 
South-Sea  companies,  are  diftinguifhed  by  diiierent 
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denominations,  and  are  of  a  very  different  nature,  \v& 
fhall  give  a  fbort  hiftory  of  each  of  them,  together 
with  an  account  of  the  different  flocks,  each  is  pof- 
feifed  of,  beginning  with  the  Kafl:  India  company,  as- 
!he  firft  eflabliflied. 

Of  the  Eciji  Indm  Company. 

There  is  nb  trading  company  in  Ein-ope,  the  Dutch- 
Eaft  India  company  excepted,  v/hich-  can  be  put  irt- 
competition  with  this.  Its  was  firfteflabliQiedin  the 
latter  end  of  the  reign  of  queen  Ehzabeth  ;-  and  its 
privileges  have  been  enlarged,,  or  confirmed,  by  al- 
moft  every  monarch  fince.  Its  fhares,  or  fubfcrip- 
tions,  were  originally  only  ^o  1.  fterling-v  and  its 
capital  only  369,891  I.  5  s.  butthe  diredors  having  a 
conhderable  dividend  to  make  in  1676,  itwas  agreed 
to  join  the  profits  to  the  capital,  by  which  the  fhares 
were  doubled,  and  confequently  each  became  of  lOoL 
value,  and  the  capital  739,782  L  10  s.  to  which  ca-- 
pita],  if  9635639L  the  profits  of  the  company  to  the 
year  1685,  be  added,  the  whole  flock  will  be  found 
to  be  1,703,402  pounds.. 

However*,  this  com  oany  havins;  fadained  feveral 
lolles  by  the  Dutch,  and  the  fubjeds  of  the  great 
Mogul,  v/as  in  a  declining  way  at  the  revolution, 
when  the  war  with  France  reduced  it  folow,  that  it 
•appearing  fcarcely  poUible  to  be  fijpported,  a  new- 
one  was  erected.  The  merchants  forming;  the  new 
Eaft  India  company,  received  their  charter  in  1698, 
having;  in  confideration  of  the  g-rant  thereof,  lent 
xo  the  government  two  miliions  at  8  per-  cent,  per 
annum,  and  puiliing  their  trade  v/ith  vigour,  they 
foon  carried  on  twice  the  bv/mefs  that  was  ever  done 
by  the  old  company.  But  after  the  two  companies 
had  fubfilled  a  fev/  years  in  a  feparate  flate,  means 
were  contrived  to  unite  them,  which  was  effected  in 
1702,  when  a  new  charter  was  granted  them  under 
the  title  of  the  United  Company,  of  Merchants  tracU' 
iiig  to  the  Eaft  Indies. 
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'To  the  two  millions  advanced  by  the  new  com- 
pany, the  united  company  in  the  6th  ot  queen  Anne, 
lent  the  governn^ent  1,200,000  1.  which  made  their 
whole  loan  amount  to  3,200,000  1.  a  further  lum  was 
alio  lent  by  the  company  in  1730,  on  a  renewal  of 
their  charter,  the  intereft  of  which  is  reduced  to  3 
per  cent,  and  called  the  India  3  per  cent,  annuities. 

As  to  India  ftock,  it  is  of  a  quite  different  nature  ;' 
for  as  that  is  not  money  put  out  to  intereft,  but  the 
trading  ftock  of  the  company,  and  the  proprietors  of 
the  fhares,  inftead  of  receiving  a  regular  annuity, 
have  a  dividend  of  the  profits  arifing  from  the  com- 
pany's trade ;  which,  as  it  is  more  valuable,  thefe 
lliares  generally  fell  at  a  price  much  above  the  ori- 
^inalValue. 

As  to  the  management  of  this  united  company,  all 
;perfon3  without  exception,  natives  and  foreigners, 
men  and  women,  are  admitted  members  of  it,  and 
500 1.  in  the  ftock  of  the  company^  gives  the  owner 
a  vote  in  the  general  court,  and  2000  1.  qualifies  him 
to  be  chofen  a  diredlon  The  directors  are  24  in 
:3iumber,  including  the  chairman,  and  deputy  chair- 
man, who  m.ay  be  re- elected  for  four  years  fuccef- 
fively.  The  chairman  has  a  falary  of  200  1.  a  year, 
.and  each  of  the  direclors  150I.  The  meetings  ar 
courts  of  dire6]:ors,  are  to  be  held  at  leaft  once  a' 
week ;  but  are  comm.only  oftener,  being  fummoned 
as  occafion  requires. 

Out  of  the  body^of  direduors  are  chofen  feveral 
committees,  v/ho  have  the  peculiar  infpection  ofcer- 
,tain  branches  of  the  company's  bufinefs  j  as  the  com- 
mittee of  correfpondence,  a  commiittee  of  buying,  a 
xommittee  of  treafury,  a  houfe-committee,  a  com- 
.mittee  of  v/arehoufes,  a  committee  of  fliipping,  a 
xommittee  of  accompts,  a  committee  of  law-fuits, 
and  a  committee  to  prevent  the  growth  of  private 
^itrade,  &c.  who  have  under  them  a  fecretary,  cafhier, 
xlerks,  v/arehoufe-keepers,  &c, 
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Other  officers  of  the  company  are  governors  and 
faftors  abroad,  fome  of  whom  have  guards  of  foldiers, 
and  live  in  all  the  ftate  of  Ibvereign  princes. 

Of  the  Bank  of  England. 

The  company  of  the  bank  was  incorporated  by 
parliament,  in  the  5th  and  6th  years  of  king  William 
and  queen  Mary,  by  the  name  of  the  Governor  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  England  -,  in  confideration 
of  the  loan  of  1,200,000  L  granted  to  the  govern- 
!  ^    ment ;  for  which  the  fublcribers  received  almoil  8 

I irjffiarfP^^  cent.     By  this  charter,  the  company  are  not  to~ 

l^^y**^^         borrow  under  their  common  feal,  unlefs  by  a6l  of 
-  parliament;  they  are  not  to  trade,  or  fuffer  any  per- 

fon  in  truil;  for  them,  to  trade  in  any  goods^  or  mer- 
chandize ;  but  they  may  deal  in  bills  of  exchange,  in 
buying  or  felling  bullion,  and  foreign  gold  and  filver 
coin,  &c. 

By  an  acl  of  parliament  pafTed  in  the  8th  and  9th 
year  of  king  William  III.  they  v/ere  impowered  to 
enlarge  their  capital  (lock  to  2,201,171!.  10  s.  It 
was  then  alfo  enadted,  that  bank  fcock  fiiould  be  a 
perfonal,  and  not  a  real  eftate  ;  that  no  contradl  ei- 
ther in  word  or  writing,  for  buying  or  felling  bank 
ilock,  ILould  be  good  in  law,  unlefs  regiftered  in  the 
books  of  the  bank  vvithin  feven  days;  and  the  ilock 
transferred  in  14  days,  and  that  it  fhould  be  felony, 
without  benefit  of  clergy,  to  counterfeit  the  common 
feal  of  the  bank,  or  any  fealed  bank  bill,  or  any  bank 
note,  or  to  alter  or  erafe  fuch  bills  or  notes. 

By  another  acl  pafled  in  the  7th  of  queen  Anne, 

the  company  were  impowered  to  augmicnt  their  capital 

to  4,402,343  1.  and  they  then  advanced  400,000!. 

•  more  to  the  government,  and  in  j  7 14,  they  advanced 

another  loan  of  1,500,0001. 

]n  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  king  George  I. 
t^se  intereft  of  their  capital  flock  was  reduced  to  5  per 
cent,  when  the  bank  agreed  to  deliver  up  as  many 
exchequer  bills  as  amounted  to  2,0003000 1.  and  tp 
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^accept  an  annuity  of  1 00,000 1.  and  it  was  declared 
lawful  for  the  bank  to  call  from  their  members,  in 
proportion  to  their  interefts  in  the  capital  (lock,  fuch 
fums  of  money  as  in  a  general  court  Ihould  be  found 
neceffary.  If  any  member  fhould  negledt  to  pay  his 
fhare  of  the  monies  fo  called  for,  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed by  notice  in  the  London  Gazette,  and  fixed 
upon  the  Royal  exchange,  it  ihould  be  lawful  for  the 
bank,  not  only  to  ftop  the  dividend  of  fuch  member, 
and  to  apply  it  toward  payment  of  the  money  in  quef- 
rion ;  but  alfo  to  flop  the  transfers  of  the  fhare  of 
fuch  defaulter,  and  to  charsre  him  with  an  intereft  of 
5  1.  per  cent,  per  -annum,  for  the  money  fo  omitted  to 
be  paid:  and  if  the  principal  and  intereft  fhould  be 
three  mtDnths  unpaid,  the  bank  fhould  then  have 
*  power  to  fell  fo  much  of  the  flock  belonging  to  the 
defaulter  as  would  fatisfy  the  fame. 

After  this,  the  -bank  reduced  the  interefl  of  the 
2,000,000 1  lent  to  the  government,  from  5  to  4 
per  cent,  and  purchafed  feveral  other  annuities,  which 
were  afterward  redeemed  by  the  government,  and  the 
national  debt  due  to  the  bank  reduced  to  i, 600,000 1. 
But  in  1742,  the  company  engaged  to  fupply  the  go- 
vernment with  1,600,000 1.  at  3  per  cent,  which 
is  now  called  the  3  per  cent,  annuities,  fo  that 
the  government  was  now  indebted  to  the  company 
3,200,000 1,  the  one  half  carrying  4,  and  the  other 
3  per  cent. 

In  the  year  1746,  the  corrfpany  agreed  that  the 
fum  of  986,800 1.  due  to  them  in  the  exchequer  bills 
unfatisfied,  on  the  duties  for  licences  to  fell  fpiritu- 
ous  liquors  by  retail,  fhould  be  cancelled,  and  in  lieu 
thereof  to  accept  of  an  annuity  of  39,442  1.  the  in- 
terefl of  that  fum  at  4  per  cent.  The  company  alfo 
agreed  to  advance  the  further  fum  of  1,000,000]. 
into  the  exchequer,  upon  the  credit  of  the  duties 
arifmg  by  the  malt  and  land-tax,  at  4  per  cent,  for 
exchequer  bills  to  be  iiTued  for  that  purpofe;  in  con- 
fideration  of  which  the  company  were   enabled  to 
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augment  their  capital  with  986,^00  1.  the  intereft  of 
which,  as  well  as  that  of  the  other  annuities,  was  re- 
duced to  3  1.  10  s.  per  cent,  till  the  25th  of  Decem- 
ber i757->  an4  from  that  time  to  carry  only  3  per  cent. 

And  in  order  to  enable  them  to  circulate  the  faid 
exchequer  bills,  they  eflabliQied  what  is  now  calle4 
bank  circulation.  The  nature  of  which,  not  being 
well  underflood,  we  fnall  take  the  liberty  to  be  ^ 
little  more  particular  in  its  explanation  than  we  have 
been  with  reo-ard  to  the  other  flocks. 

The  company  of  the  bank  are  obliged  to  keep  calh 
fufficient  to  anfwer  not  only  the  common,  but  alfo 
any  extraordinary  demand  that  may  be  made  upon 
them;  and  whatever  money  they  have  by  them,  over 
and  above  the  fum  fuppofed  necefTary  for  thefe  pur-, 
pofes,  they  employ  in  what  may  be  called  the  trade 
of  the  company;  that  is  to  fay,  in  difcounting  bills 
of  exchange,  in  buying  of  gold  and  filver,  and  m 
oovernment  fecurities,  &c.  But  when  the  bank  en- 
tered  into  the  above-mentioned  contrail,  as  they  did 
not  keep  unemployed  a  larger  fum  of  money  thari 
what  they  deemed  neceifary  to  anfwer  their  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  demands,  they  could  not  conveni- 
ently take  out  of  their  current  cafh  fo  large  a  fum  as 
a  million,  with  which  they  were  obliged  to  fiirnifh 
the  government,  without  either  leiTening  that  fum 
they  employed  in  difcounting,  buying  gold  and  fil- 
ver, &c.  (which  would  have  been  very  difadvanta- 
geous  to  them)  or  inventing  fome  method  that  fhould 
anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  keeping  the  million  in  cafh. 
The  method  w^hich  they  chofe,  and  which  fully  an- 
fw^ers  their  end,  w^as  as  follows. 

They  opened  a  fubfcription,  which  they  renew 
annually,  i^br  a  million  of  money;  wherein  the 
fubfcribers  advance  10  per  cent,  and  enter  into  a 
contra6l  to  pay  the  remainder,  or  any  part  thereof, 
whenever  the  bank  fliall  call  UDon  them,  under  the 
penalty  of  forfeiting  the  10  per  cent,  fo  advanced  -,  in 
confi deration  of  which,  the  bank  pays  the  fvibfcribers 
^  4  per 
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4  per  cent,  intereft  for  the  money  paid  in,  and  -J,  per 
cent,  for  the  whole  fum  they  agree  to  furnidi ;  and 
in  cafe  a  call  fhould  be  made  upon  them  for  the 
whole,  or  any  part  thereof,  the  bank  farther  agrees  to 
pay  them  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  for 
luch  fum  till  they  repay  it,  which  they  are  under  an 
obligation  to  do  at  the  end  of  the  year.  By  this 
means  the  bank  obtains  all  the  purpofes  of  keeping 
a  million  of  money  by  them ;  and  though  the  liib- 
fcribers,  if  no  call  is  made  upon  them  (which  is  in 
general  the  cafe)  receive  6  4-  per  cent,  for  the  money 
they  advance,  yet  the  company  gains  the  fum  of 
23,5001.  per  annum  by  the  contradl ;  as  will  appear 
by  the  following  account. 

The  bank  receives  from  the  government         £, 
for  the  advance  of  a  million         —         30^000 

The  bank  pays  to  the  fubfcribers  who 
advance  1 00,000 1.  and  engage  to  pay 
(when  called  for)  900,000 1.  more  ^?50O. 

The  clear  gain  to  the  bank  therefore  is       23,500 


This  is  the  flate  of  the  caie,  provided  the  com- 
pany fhould  'make  no  call  on  the  fubfcribers;  which 
they  win  be  very  unwilling  to  do,  becaufe  it  would 
pot  only  lelTen  |;heir  profit,  but  affefl  the  public  cre- 
dit in  general. 

Bank  flock  may  not  improperly  be  called  a  trading 
flock,  fince  with  this  they  deal  very  largely  in  foreign 
gold  and  filver,  in  difcounting  bills  of  exchange,  &c. 
Befide  which,  they  are  allowed  by  the  government 
very  confiderable  llims  annually  for  the  mianagement 
of  the  annuities  paid  at  their  office.  All  which  advan- 
tages render  a  fhare  in  their  flock  very  valuable,  tho' 
it  is  not  equal  in  value  to  the  Eaft  India  ftock.  The 
company  make  dividends  of  the  profits  half  yearly, 
of  which  notice  is  publicly  given ;  when  thofe  who 
tave  occafion  for  their  money  may  readily  receive  it; 
|)Ut  private  perfons,  if  they  judge   convenient,  are 

permitted 
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permitted  to  continue  their  funds,  and  to  have  their 
intereft  added  to  the  principal. 

This  company  is  under  the  dire(5lion  of  a  governor, 
deputy-governor,  and  24.  directors,  who  are  annually 
elected  by  the  general  court,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
in  the  Eaft  India  company.  Thirteen,  or  more, 
compofe  a  court  of  directors  for  managing  the  affairs 
of  the  company. 

The  oiHcers  of  this  company  are  very  numerous. 

Of  the  South  Sea  Ccmpaiiy. 

During;  the  lono;  war  with  France  in  the  rei^n  of 
queen  Anne,  the  payment  of  the  failors  of  the  royal 
navy  being  negledted,  and  they  receiving  tickets  in- 
llead  of  money,  were  frequently  obliged  by  their 
neceirities  to  fell  thefe  tickets  to  avaritious  men  at  a 
dilcount  of  40 1.  and  fometimes  50  l.  percent.  By 
this  and  other  means  the  deb:s  of  the  nation  unpro- 
vided for  by  patliament,  and  which  amounted  to 
9,471,321  1.  fell  into  the  hands  of  thefe  ufurers.  On 
which,  Mr.  Harley,  at  that  time  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  and  afterward  earl  of  Oxford,  propofed  a 
fcheme  to  allow  the  proprietors  of  thefe  debts  and  de- 
ficiencies 6  1.  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  to  incorpo- 
rate  them  in  order  to  their  x:arrying  on  a  trade  to  the 
South  Sea^  and  they  were  accordmgly  incorporated 
under  the  tide  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of 
Merchants  of  Great  Britain,  trading  to  the  South 
Seas,  and  other  parts  of  America,  and  for  encourag- 
ing the  Fifhery,  &:c. 

Though  this  company  feem  formed  for  the  fake 
of  comm^erce,  it  is  certain  the  miniftry  never  thought 
ferioufly  durino;  the  courfe  of  the  war,  about  makins; 
anv  fettlenients  on  tlie  coall  of  South  America,  which 
was  Vv'hat  flattered  the  expectations  of  the  people  \ 
nor  was  it  indeed  ever  carried  into  execution,  or  any 
trade  ever  undertaken  by  this  company,  except  the 
Aliicnro,  in  pur'uance  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  for 
fumiihing  the  Spaniards  with  negroes,  oi  which  this 

company 
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company  was  deprived  by  the  late  convention  be- 
tween the  courts  of  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  foori 
after  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  in  1748. 

After  this,  fome  other  fums  were  lent  to  the  go- 
vernment in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne  at  6  per  cent. 
in  the  third  of  George  I.  the  intcreft  of  the  whole 
was  reduced  to  5  per  cent,  and  they  advanced  two 
millions  more  to  the  government  at  the  fame  intereft. 
By  the  ftatute  of  the  6th  of  George  1.  it  was  declar- 
ed, that  this  company  might  redeem  all  or  any  of  the 
redeemable  national  debts,  in  confideration  of  which 
the  company  were  empowered  to  augment  their  ca- 
pital according  to  the  fums  they  fhould  difcharge  : 
and  for  enabling  the  company  to  raife  fuch  fums  for 
purchafing  annuities,  exchanging  for  ready  money 
new  exchequer  bills,  carrying  on  their  trade,  &c. 
the  company  might  by  fuch  means  as  they  (hould 
think  proper,  raife  fuch  fums  of  money  as  in  a  gene- 
ral court  of  the  company  fhould  be  judged  neceffary. 
The  company  were  alfo  impowered  to  raife  money  on 
contrails,  bills,  bonds  or  obligations  under  their 
common  feal,  on  the  credit  of  their  capital  flock. 
But  if  the  fub-governor,  deputy- governor,  or  other 
members  of  the  company  fhould  purchafe  lands  or 
revenues  of  the  crown,  upon  account  of  the  corpora- 
tion, or  lend  money  by  loan  or  anticipation,  on  any 
branch  of  the  revenue,  other  than  fuch  part  only  on 
which  a  credit  of  loan  was  granted  by  parliament, 
fuch  fub-governor,  or  other  member  of  the  company, 
fhould  forfeit  treble  the  value  of  the  money  fo  lent. 

The  fatal  South  Sea  fcheme  tranfadted  in  the  year 
1720,  was  executed  upon  the  lafl-mentioned  flatute. 
The  company  had  at  hrfl  fet  out  with  good  fuccefs, 
and  the  value  of  their  flock  for  the  firft  five  years 
had  rifen  failer  than  that  of  any  other  company,  and 
his  majefly,  after  purchafing  10,000 1.  flock,  had 
condefcended  to  be  their  governor.  Things  were  in 
this  fituation,  when  taking  advantage  of  the  above 
ftatute,  the  South  Sea  bubble  was  projecfted.     The 
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pretended  defign  of  which  was  to  raiie  a  fund  for  car-* 
rying  on  a  trade  to  the  South  Seas,  and  purchafing 
annuities,  ^"c.  paid  to  die  other  companies :  and  pro- 
pofals  were  printed  and  diilributed  fliewing  the 
advantages  of  the  defign,  and  inviting  peribns  into  it. 
The  fuin  neceflary  for  carrying  it  on,  together  with 
the  prohts  that  were  to  arife  from  it,  were  divided 
into  a  certain  number  of  iliares,  or  fubicriptions  to  be 
purchafed  by  peribns  difpoled  to  adventure  therein. 
And  the  better  to  carry  on  the  deception,  the  direc* 
tors  engaged  to  make  very  large  dividends,  and  ac- 
tuallydeclared,  that  every  lopl.  original  flock  would 
yield  50  1.  per  annum,  w^hich  occafioned  fo  great  a 
rife  of  their  ilock,  diat  a  iliare  of  lool.  was  fold  for 
upward  of  I  OCX)  1.  This  was  in  the  month  of  July; 
but  before  the  end  of  September  it  fell  to  150I.  by 
which  multitudes  were  ruined,  and  fuch  a  fcene  of 
difircfs  occafioned  as  is  fcarcely  to  be  conceived.  But 
the  confequences  of  this  infamous  fcheme  are  too  well 
known.  We  fhall  pafs  over  all  the  odier  traniaclions 
of  this  company  in  the  reign  of  king  George  I.  as  not 
material  to  our  prefcnt  purpofe. 

.  By  a  ftatute  of  the  6ih  of  his  late  majefVy,  it 
was  enadled,  that  from  and  after  the  •24th  of  June 
1733,  the  capital  flock  of  this  company,  which 
amounted  to  14,051,1031.  8s.  id.  and  the  iliares 
of  the  refpeclive  proprietors,  fhould  be  divided  into 
four  equal  parts,  three-fourths  of  v.'liich  iliould  be 
converted  into  a  joint  ftock,  attended  with  annuities, 
after  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  until  redemption  by  par- 
liament, and  fhould  be  called,  the  new  So^jth  Sea  an- 
nuiticrs,  and  the  other  fourth  part  ihould  remain  in 
the  company  as  a  trading  capital  (rock,  attended  with 
die  reiidue  of  the  annuities  or  funds  payable  at  the 
exchequer  to  the  company  for  their  whole  capital,  till 
redemption  •,  and  attended  with  the  lame  fums  al- 
lowed for  charges  of  management,  and  with  all  ef- 
fects, profits  of  trade,  debts,  privileges  and  advan- 
ta£:e3  beions^in^  to  the  South  S^a  companv.     That 
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the  accomptant  of  the  company  ihould  twice  every 
year,  at  Chriflmas   and  Midfummer,  or  v/ithin  one 
month   after,  flate    an    account   of   the   company's 
affairs,  which  fhould  be  laid  before  the  next  general 
court,  in  order  to  their  declaring  a  dividend :  and  all 
dividends  fhould  be  made  out  of  the  clear  profits,  and 
ihould  not  exceed  what  the  company  might  reafon- 
ably  divide,  without  incurring  any  farther  debt ;  pro- 
vided that  the  company  fhould   not  at  any  time  di- 
ride  more  than  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  until  their 
debts  were  difcharged;  and  that  the  South  Sea  com- 
pany,   and    their  trading  (lock,  fhould,  exclufively 
from  the  new  joint  (lock  of  annuities,  be  liable  to  all 
the  debts  and  incumbrances  of  the  company-,  and 
that  the  company  fhould  caufe  to  be  kept  within  the 
city  of  London,   an  ofHce  and  books,  in  which  all 
traasfers  of  the  nev/  annuities  fhould  be  entered  and 
figned  by  the  party  making  fuch  transfer,  or  his  at- 
torney^  and  the  perfon  to  v/hom  fuch  transfer  fhould 
be  made,  or  his  attorney,  fhould  under-write  his  ap- 
ceptance,  and  no  other  method  of  transferring  the  an- 
nuities fnould  be  good  in  lav/. 

The    annuities   of  this  company,  as  well  as  the 
other,  are  nov/  reduced  to  3  1.  per  cent. 

This  company  is  under  the  direction  of  a  governor, 
fub -governor,  deput/- governor,  and  21  directors  ^ 
but  no  perfon  is  quaiiaed  to  be  governor,  his  majefly 
excepted,  unlefs  fuch  governor  has  in  his  ov;n  name 
and  riaht,  'Oco  1.  in  the  trading:  flock ;  the  fub- 
governor  is  to  have  4000 1.  the  deputy  30C0  l.  and 
a  director  2 coo  1.  in  the  fame  flock.  In  every  ge- 
neral court,  even-  member  having  in  his  ovm  name 
and  right  500!.  in  trading  flock,  has  one  vote;-  if 
2000 1.  two  votes i  if  3C00I.  threfe  votes,  and  if 
5000 1.  four  votes. 

The  Eaft  India  company,  the  bank  of  England, 
and  the  South  Sea  company,  are  the  only  incorpo- 
rated bodies  to  which  the  government  is  indebted, 
except  the  million  bank,  whole  capital  is  only  ore 

million, 
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million,  conftituted  to  purchafe  the  reverlion  of  the' 
long  exchequer  orders. 

The  intereft  of  all  the  debts  owing  by  the  govern^ 
ment  is  now  reduced  to  3  per  cent,  excepting  only  the 
annuities  for  the  years  1756,  and  1758,  the  life  an- 
nuities, and  the  exchequer  orders:  but  the  South  Sea 
company  ftill  continues  to  divide  four  percent,  on 
their  prefent  capital  flock,  which  they  are  enabled  to 
do  from  the  profits  they  make  .on  the  fums  allowed 
to  them  for  management  of  the  annuities  paid  at  their 
office,  and  from  the  interefl  of  annuities  which  are 
not  claimed  by  the  proprietors. 

As  the  prices  of  the  different  flocks  are  continu- 
ally flu6tuating  above  and  below  par ;  fo  when  a  per- 
fon  who  is  not  acquainted  with  tranfadlions  of  tkac 
nature,  reads  in  the  papers  the  prices  of  flocks,  where 
bank  flock  is  marked  perhaps  127 1.  India  ditto 
J34a  134-i.  South  Sea  ditto  974,  &c.  he  is  to  un- 
deriland  that  a  100 1.  of  thofe  refpeftive  Hocks  fell  at 
fuch  a  time  for  thofe  feveral  fums. 

In  comparing  the  prices  of  the  different  flocks  on^ 
with  another,  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  the  inte- 
reil  due  on  them  from  the  time  of  the  lafl  payment, 
is  taken  into  the  current  price,  and  the  feller  never 
receives  any  feparate  connderation  for  it,  except  in 
the  cafe  of  India  bonds,  where  the  intereft  due  is  cal- 
culated to  the  day  of  the  fale,  and  paid  by  the  pur- 
chafer  over  and  above  the  premium  agreed  for.  But 
as  the  interefl  on  the  different  flocks  is  paid  at  dif- 
ferent times,  this,  if  not  rightly  underflood,  would 
lead  a  perfon  not  well  acquainted  with  them  into 
confiderable  miflakes  in  his  computation  of  their  va- 
lue ;  fome  always  having  a  quarter's  interefl  due  on 
them  more  than  others,  which  makes  an  appearance 
of  a  confiderable  diiierence  in  the  price,  when,  in 
reality,  there  is  none  at  all.  Thus,  for  inflance, 
old  South  Sea  annuities  fell  at  prefent  for  £.  85  i  or 
£  S^  10  s.  while  new  South  Sea  annuities  fetch  only 
£  844,  or  ;^  ^4  15  s.  though  e_ach  of  them  produce 
A  the 
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the  fame  annual  fum  of  ^^  3  per  cent,  but  the  old  an- 
nuities have  a  quarter's  intereft  more  due  on  them  than 
the  new  annuities,  which  amounts  to  15  s.  the  exadt 
difference.  There  is,  however,  one  or  two  cauies- 
that  will  always  make  one  fpecies  of  annuities  fell 
fomewhat  lower  than  another,  though  of  the  fame  real 
value,  one  of  which  is,  the  annuities  making  but  a 
fmall  capital,  and  there  not  being,  for  that'reafon, 
fo  many  people  at  all  times  ready  to  buy  into  it,  as 
into  others,  where  the  quantity  is  larger;  becaufe 
it  is  apprehended  that  whenever  the  government 
pays  off  the  national  debt,  they  will  begin  with  that 
particular  fpecies  of  annuity,  the  capital  of  which  is 
the  fmalleft. 

A  ftock  may  likewife  be  affe^led  by  the  court  of 
Chancery;  for  if  that  court  fhould  order  the  money 
which  is  under  their  diredtion  to  be  laid  out  in  any 
particular  ftock,  that  ftock,  by  having  more  pur- 
chafers,  will  be  raifed  to  a  higher  price  than  any 
other  of  the  like  value. 

By  what  has  been  faid,  the  reader  will  perceive  how 
much  the  credit  and  intereft  of  the  nation  depends 
on  the  fupport  of  the  public  funds. — While  the  an- 
nuities, and  intereft  for  money  advanced  is  there  re- 
gularly paid,  and  the  ppincipal  infured  by  both  prince 
and  people  (a  fecunty  not  to  be  had  in  other  nations) 
fc^reigners  will  lend  us  their  property,  and  all  Eu- 
rope be  interefted  in  our  welfare ;  the  paper  of  the 
companies  will  be  converted  into  money  and  mer- 
chandize, and  Great  Britain  can  never  want  cafh  to 
carry  her  fchemes  into  execution. 

In  other  nations,  credit  is  founded  on  the  word  of 
the  prince,  if  a  monarchy ;  or  that  of  the  people,  if 
a  republic;  but  here  it  is  eftabliQicd  on  the  interefts 
of  both  prince  and  people,  which  is  the  ftrongeft  ie- 
curity  :  for  however  lovely  and  engaging  honelty  may 
be  in  other  refpecls,  intereft  in  money-matters  will 
always  obtain  confidence;  becaufe  many  people  pay 
great  regard  to  their  intereft,  who  havs  but  little  ve- 
neration for  virtue, 

A  floors 


A    DESCRIPTION 

A  Jhort  Defer iption  of  London  *. 

London,  the  metfopolis  of  Grea:t  Britain,  includ- 
ing  Weflminftef  and  Southwark,  is  a  city  of  a  very 
furprifing  extent,  of  prodigious  wealth,  and  of  the 
moft  extenfive  trade;,  it  is  at  once  the  largeft  and 
rieheft  city  in  'Europe.  This  city  is  now  what  anci- 
ent Rome  once  was  •,  the  feat  of  liberty,  the  encou- 
rager  of  arts,  and  the  admiration  of  the  whole  world; 

It  is  fitliated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  a  river,; 
which,  though  not  the  largeft  in  the  world,  is  of  the 
greatefb  ferviee  to  its  commerce.  It  being  continu- 
ally filled  v^^ith  fleets,  failing  to  or  from  the  moft  dif- 
tant  climates ;  and  its  banks  being  from  London- 
bridge  to  Black  wall,  almofb  one  continued  great 
magazine  of  naval  flores,  containing  three  large  wet 
docks,  32  dry  docks,  and  ^'^  yards  for  the  building 
of  fhips,  for  the  ufe  of  the  merchants,  befide  the: 
places  allotted  for  the  building  of  boats  and  lighters  j 
and  the  king's  yards  lower  down  the  river  for  build- 
ing men  of  war.  As  this  city  is  about  fixty  miles 
diflant  from  the  fea,  it  enjoys,  by  means  of  this' 
river,  all  the  benefits  of  navigation,  without  the  dan- 
ger of  being  furprifed  by  foreign  fleets,  or  of  being 
annoyed  by  the  moid  vapours  of  the  fea.  It  rife^  re- 
gularly from  the  water-fide,  and  extending  itfelf  on 
both  fides  along  its  banks,  reaches  a  prodigious 
length  from  eaft  to  weft;  furrounded  on  both  fides 
by  a  number  of  large  and  populous  villages,  adorned 
with  handfome  commodious  buildings,  the  country- 
feats  of  gentlemen  and  tradefmen  ;  whither  the  latter 
retire  for  the  benefit  of  the  frefh  air,  and  to  relax 
their  minds  from  the  hurry  of  bufinefs. 

*  London  is  fituated  in  !;i'^  50'  north  latitude,  400  miles  fouth 
of  Edinburgii,  and  270  fouth-eall  of  Dublin;  200  ncrth-weft  of 
Paris,  180  miles  weft  of  Amllerdam,  500  fouth -weft  ^  of  Copen- 
hagen, 600  north-weft  of  Vienna,  1360  north-weft  of  Conftantir 
nople,  800  north-enft  of  Madridj  850  norih-eall  of  Lifbon,'  and 
S20  north-weft  of  Roine. 
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The  Irregular  form  of  this  city  makes  it  di^ciilt  to 
afcertain  its  extent.  However,  its  length  from  call 
to  weft,  is  generally  allowed  to  be  above  kv^in  miles  j 
and  its  breadth,  in  fome  places,  three,  in  other  two  5 
and  in  other  again  not  much  above  half  a  mile.  But 
it  is  much  eafier  to  form  an  idea  of  the  large  extenc 
of  a  city  fo  irregularly  built,  by  the  number  of  the 
people,  who  are  computed  to  be  near  a  million  -,  and 
from  the  number  of  edifices  devoted  to  the  fervice  of 
religion.  Of  thefe,  befide  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  and 
the  collegiate  church  at  Weftminfter,  there  are  102 
parifh-churches,  and  69  chapels  of  the  efcabliOied 
religion;  21  French  proteftant  chapels  ^  8  chapels 
belonging  to  the  Germans,  Dutch,  Danes,  &c.  35 
baptift  meetings;  26  independent  meetings ;  28  pref- 
byterian  meetings;  14  popifh  chapels,  and  meeting- 
houfes  for  the  ufe  of  foreign  ambaiTadors,  and  people 
of  various  feels;  and  3  Jews  fynagogues.  So  that 
there  are  318  places  devoted  to  religious  worlhip,  in 
the  compafs  of  this  vaft  pile  of  buildings,  v/ithout; 
reckoning  the  21  out^pariihes,  ufually  included  v;ith- 
in  the  bills  of  mortality. 

Of  thefe  churches  the  moft  famous  is  St.  PauPs 
cathedral,  which  is  the  nobleft  of  all  the  proteilanf: 
churches  in  the  world.  This  is  an  edifice  equally  re- 
markable for  its  beauty  and  magnificence,  containi.ng 
as  few  fiiults  as  the  nature  and  extent  of  fo  larg-e  a 
buildins;  will  admit.  It  is  built  accordinp;  to  the 
Greek  and  Roman  orders,  under  the  direction  of  thac 
celebrated  archited:  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren,  after  the 
model  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  The  length  within  is 
500  feet;  and  its  height,  from  the  marble  pavement 
to  the  crofs  on  the  top  of  the  cupola  is  340.  The  ex- 
pence  of  rebuilding  this  cathedral  after  the  fire  of 
London,  is  computed  at  about  800,000 1. 

Weftminfter-Abbey,  or  the  collegiate  church  of 
"Weftminfter,  is  a  venerable  pile  of  building,  in  the 
Gvothic  tafte.  It  was  firft  built  by  Edv/ard  the  Con- 
fefibr;  king  Henry  III.  rebuilt  it  from  the  ground, 
and  Henry  VII.  added  a  fine  chapel  to  the  eaft  Gud 
Vol.  VII',  G  of 
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of  It :  this  is  the  repofitory  of  the  deceafed  BritilH 
kings  and  nobility  •,  and  here  are  alfo  monuments 
eredted  to  the  memory  of  many  great  and  illuilrious 
peribnages. 

Among  the  other  churches,  the  moil  remarkable 
are  St.  Paul's  Covent-Garden,  the  churches  of  St. 
Mary  le  Bow,  and  St.  Bride's;  the  two  latter  for  hav- 
ing the  fineft  fteeples  in  the  world.  The  infide  of  the 
church  of  St.  Stephen,  Walbroke,  is  admired  all  over 
Europe.  And,  in  fhort,  the  contrivance  and  beauty 
of  many  other  churches,  confidering  how  they  were 
obliged  to  be  thnift  up  in  corners,  is  furprifingly 
fine.  It  is  a  great  misfortune,  that  though  this  city 
abounds  with  the  mod  elegant  flru6lures,  and  the 
moil  magnificent  public  and  private  buildings,  yet 
they  are  placed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  muft  tempt 
every  foreigner  to  believe  that  they  were  defigned  to 
be  concealed. 

There  are  here  alfo  two  royal  palaces,  St.  James's- 
and   Somerlet-houfe,   both   of  them,  cfpecially   the 
firfli,   greatly  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  king  of  Great. 
Britain ;  as  to  the  latter,  it  has  been  generally  the  re- 
fidence  of  the  qutren-dovv^agers  of  England. 

There  are  alfo  in  and  near  this  city  loo  alms- 
houfes,  about  20  hofpitals  and  infirmaries,  3  colleges, 
10  public  prifons,  15  flefli- markets ;  i  miarket  for 
live  cattle,  2  other  markets  more  particularly  for 
herbs;  and  23  other  markets  for  corn,  coals,  hay, 
&c.  15  inns  of  court,  27  public  fquares,  befide  thofe 
within  any  fingle  buildings,  as  the  Temple,  &c.  49 
halls  foF  companies,  8  public  fchools,  called  free- 
fchools ;  and  131  charity-fchools,  which  provide  edu- 
cation for  5034  poor  children  \  7000  ilreets,  lanes,, 
courts,  and  alleys,  and  130,000  clwelling-houfes. 

The  bridges  of  London  and  Wefiminiler  are  be- 
held with  admiration  by  all  foreigners  •,  that  of  Lon- 
don confifts  of  19  {lone  arches,  20  i^zt  between  each^ 
it  is  900  feet  long,  30  wide,  and  60  feet  high  \  and 
has  a  draw-bridge  in  the  middle^  The  Thames  in 
this  part  is  915  feet  broad. 

5     "^  Wefcminlle- 
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Weilminiler-bridge  is  reckoned  one  of  the  moft 
compleat  and  elegant  ftru6tures  of  the  kind  in  the 
known  world.  It  is  built  entirely  of  ftone,  and 
extended  over  the  river  at  a  place  where  it  is  1,223 
feet  broad ;  which  is  above  300  feet  broader  than  at 
London-bridge.  On  each  fide  is  a  fine  balluftrade  of 
{tone,  with  places  of  Ihelter  from  the  rain.  The 
v/idth  of  the  bridge  is  44  feet,  having  on  each  fide  a 
fine  footv/ay  for  pafiengers.  It  confifis  of  14  piers, 
and  1 3  large,  and  tv/o  fmall  arches,  that  in  the  cen- 
ter being  y6  feet  v^ide,  and  the  reft  decreafing  four 
feet  each  from  the  other ;  fo  that  the  two  leaft  arches 
of  the  13  great  ones,  are  each  52  feet.  It  is  com- 
puted that  the  value  of  40,000  1.  in  ftone  and  other 
materials  is  always  under  water.  This  magnificent 
itrudure  was  built  inn  years  and  nine  months,  and 
coil  about  389,5001. 

Another  elegant  bridge  is  building  at  Black  Friars, 
at  the  expence  of  the  city  of  London  •,  v/hich,  being 
fituated  near  the  center  of  this  metropolis,  will  be  of 
the  utmofb  convenience  to  town  and  country. 

Weftminfter-hall,  though  on  the  outfide  it  makes 
a  mean,  and  no  very  advantageous  appearance,  is  a 
noble  Gothick  building,  and  is  faid  to  be  the  larged 
room  in  the  world,  it  being  220  feet  long,  and  yo 
broad.  Its  roof  is  the  fineit  of  its  kind  that  can  be  fecn. 
Here  is  held  the  coronation  feaits  of  our  kings  and 
queens  -,  alfo  the  courts  of  chancery,  king's-bengh^ 
and  common-pleas,  and  above  flairs,  that  of  the  ex- 
chequer. 

That  beautiful  column,  called  the  Monuments 
erected  at  the*  charge  of  the  city,  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  its  being  deftroyed  by  fire,  is  jufdy  wor- 
thy of  notice.  This  column  exceeds  all  the  obe- 
lilks  and  pillars  of  the  ancients,  it  being  202  feet 
high,  with  a  ftair-cafe  in  the  middle  to  afcerid  to 
the  balcony,  which  is  about  30  feet  fhorc  of  the  top, 
from  whence  there  are  other  iteps,  made  for  perf^ns 
to  look  out  at  the  top  of  all,  which  is  failiioned  like 
an  urn,  with  a  flame  iffjing  from  it.     On  the  bale  ot 
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the  Monument,  next  the  ftreet,  the  deilrudllon:  of 
the  city  is  emblem aticaily  reprefented  in  bas  relief. 
The  north  and  ibuth  fides  of  the  bafe  have  each  a 
Latin  infcription,  the  one  defcribing  its  dreadful  de- 
folation,  and  the  other  its  fplendid  refurredion  ;  and 
on  the  eail  fide  is  an  infcription,  fhewing  when  the 
pillar  was  begun  and  finifned.  The  charge  of  eredt- 
ing  this  monument  am.ounted  to  upward  of  13,000  L 

The  Royal  Exchange  is  a  large  noble  building, 
and  is  faid  to  have  coft  above'  80,000 1. 

We  might  here  give  a  defcription  of  the  Tower  *, 
Bank  of  England,  the  New-treafary,  the  Admiralty- 
office, 

*  Tn  examining  die  curiofities  of  the  Tower  of  London,  it 
will  be  proper  to  begin  with  thole  on  the  outfide  the  principal 
gate  ;  the  nrft  thing  a  ilranger  ufually  goes  to  vifit  is  the  wild 
beails ;  which,  from  their  fituation,  firft  prefent  themfelves  :  for 
having  entered  the  outer  gate,  and  pafTed  what  is  called  the 
fpur-guard,  the  keeper's  houfe  prefents  itfelf  before  you,  which 
is  known  by  a  painted  lion  on  the  wall,  and  another  over  the 
door  v/hich  leads  to  their  dens.  By  ringing  a  bell,  and  paying 
fiX-pence  eachperfon,  you  mayeafily  gain  admittance. 

The  next  place  worthy  of  obfervation  is  the  iVJint,  which  com- 
prehends near  one  third  of  the  Tower,  and  contains  houfes  for 
all  the  officers  belonging  to  the  coinage.  On  paifrng  the  prin;- 
cipal  gate  you  fee  the  White  Tower,  built  by  VviUiam  the  Con- 
queror. This  is  a  large,  fquare,  irregular  ilone  building,  fitu- 
ated  almoft  in  the  center,  no  one  iide  anfvvering.  to  another,  nOr 
are  any  of  its  v/atcli  towers,  of  which  there  are  four  at  the  top, 
built  alike.  One  of  thefe  towers  is  now  converted  into  an  ob- 
fervatory.  In  the  firfc  llory  are  two  noble  rooms,  one  of  which 
is  a  fmall  armoury  for  the  lea  fervice,  it  having  various  forts  of 
arms,  very  curicufly  laid  up,  for  above  10,000  feamen.  In  the 
other  room  are  majiyclofets  and  pi-eiies,  all  filled  with  warlike 
engines  and  inftruments  of  death.  Over  this  are  two  other  floors, 
one  principally  filed  uith  arms  ;  the  other  with  arms  and  other 
warlike  inftruments,  as  fpades,  ihovels,  pick-axes,  and  cheveaux 
de  frize.  Jn  the  upper  iiory  are  k^pt  match,  fheep-fkins,  tan- 
ned'hides,  &:c.  and  in  a  little  room,  called  Julius  Csefar's  cha.- 
pel,  are  depofited  fom.e  records,  containing  perhaps  the  ancient 
ufages  and  cuiloms  of  the  place.,  in  this. building  are  alfo  pre- 
ierved  models  of  the  new  invented  engines  of  deftruftion,  that 
have  from  time  to  time  been  prcfented  to  the  government.  Near 
the  fouth-well  angle  of  the  'V\  hite  Tower  is  the  Spanifn  armoury, 
in  which  are  depofited  the  fpoils  of  w^hat  was  vainly  called  the 
invincible  Armada  i  in  order  to  perpetuate  to  lateil  pofterity, 

the 
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oiTice,    the    Banqueting-houfe    at    Whitehall,     the 
Mews,  where  the  king's  horfes  are  kept-,  the  Man- 

fion-houfe 

the  memory  of  that  fignal  vidiory,    obtained  by  the  Englifli  over 
the  whole  naval  power  of  Spain,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II. 

The  trophies  preferved  here  of  this  memorable  vidory,  with 
fome  other  curiolities,  are,  i.  A  Spanifh  battle-ax,  fo  contrived 
as  to  ilrike  four  holes  in  a  man's  fkuU  at  once ;  it  has  befide,  a 
piilol  in  its  handle,  with  a  match  lock.  2 .  The  Spanifli  gene- 
ral's halbert,  covered  with  velvet.  All  the  nails  are  double  gilt, 
and  on  the  top  is  the  pope'5  head,  curioully  engraven.  3.  The 
Spaniih  morning  liar ;  a  defcrudlive  engine  in  the  form  of  a 
ftar  ;  of  which  there  were  many  thoufands  on  board,  and  all 
of  them  with  poifoned  points ;  defigned  to  Ilrike  at  the  Engiiih, 
in  cafe  they  boarded  them.  4.  Thumb-fcrev/s,  of  which  there 
were  feveral  cheils  full  on  board  the  Spaniih  fleet.  The  ufe 
they  were  intended  for  is  faid  to  have  been,  to  extort  confeffion 
from  the  Engliih  where  their  money  v/as  hid,  had  they  pre- 
vailed.— —Certain  it  is,  that,  after  the  defeat,  the  Vv'hole  con- 
yerfation  of  the  court  and  country  turned  upon  the  difcoveries 
made  by  the  Spanifh  prifoners,  of  the  racks,  the  v/heels,  and. 
the  whips  of  wire,  with  which  they  were  to  fcourge  the  Engliih 
of  every  rank,  age,  and  fex.  The  molt  noted  heretics  were  to 
be  put  to  death  ;  thofe  who  furvived  were  to  be  branded  on  the 
forehead  with  a  hot  iron ;  and  the  whole  form  of  government, 
both  in  church  and  ilate,  was  to  be  overturned.  5.  A  Spaniih 
poll-ax,  ufed  in  boarding  of  ihips.  6.  Spanifh  halberts,  or 
fpears,  fome  of  them  curioully  engraved,  and  inlaid  with  gold,  ' 
7.  Spaniih  Spadas,  or  long  fwords,  poifoned  at  the  points,  fo 
that  if  a  man  received  but  ever  fo  flight  a  wound,  it  would 
prove  certain  death.  8.  Spanifh  cravats,  as  they  are  called; 
thefe  are  engines  of  torture,  made  of  iron,  and  put  on  board 
to  lock  the  feet,  arms,  and  heads  of  E^nglifh  heretics  together. 
g.  Spanifh  bilboes,  alfo  made  of  iron,  to  yoke  the  Engliih  pri- 
foners two  and  two.  ic.  Spanifh  flic  t,  which  are  of  four  forts  ; 
fpike-lhots  flar-fnot,  chain-fhot,  and  link-lhot ;  all  admirably 
contrived,  as  well  for  the  dellruclion  of  the  mails  and  rigging 
of  Ihips,  as  for  iweeping  the  men  off  the  decks.  11.  The  ban- 
ner, with  a  crucifix  upon  it,  which  v/as  to  have  been  carried 
before  the  Spanifh  general.  Upon  it  is  the  pope's  benedidlio.n. 
before  the  Spanifh  fleet  failed  ;  for  the  pope,  it  is  faid,  came  to 
the  water-fide,  and  feeing  the  fleet,  bleffed  it,  and  fiiled  it  I,\- 
viNCiBLE.  12.  An  uncommon  piece  of  arms,  being  a  piflol 
in  a  fliield,  fo  contrived  that  the  piflol  might  be  fired,  and  the 
body  covered  at  the  fame  time.  It  is  to  be  fired  by  a  match-lock, 
and  the  fight  of  the  enemy  taken  through  a  little  grate  in  the 
fhield;,  which  is  piilol-proof.     13.  The  Spanifh  ran.eur,  made 
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fion-houfe  of  the  lord  mayor,  the  Cuilom-houfe,  India- 
hoiife,  and  a  vaii  number  of  other  public  buildings  ; 

befide 

in  different  fcrms,  and  intended  either-to  kill  the  men  on  horfe- 
back,  or  to  pull  them  off  their  horfes.  At  the  back  is  a  fpike, 
which,  your  attendants  fay^  was  to  pick  the  roait  beef  out  of 
the  Engli{hm/an*s  teeth.  And  on  one  of  them  is  a  piece  of 
filver  coin,  which  they  intended  to  m.ake  current  in  England. 
On  this  coin  are  three  heads^  fuppofed  to  be  the  Pope's,  Phi- 
lip IPs,  and  queen  Mary's. 1  his  is  a   curiofity   which  molt 

Spaniards  who  arrive  in  London  come  to   fee,      14.  The  Spa- 
nilh  officers  lances,  finely  engraved.     Thefe  were  formerly  gilt, 
but  the  gilding  is   now  almoll   worn  off  Vvith  cleaning.     It  is 
faid,   that  when  Don  Pedro  de  Valdez,  a  captain  of  one  of  the 
Spanifh   fliips   that   was  taken,    pafied  his   exanilnation  before 
lord  Burleigh,  he  told  his    lordfhip,    that  thofe   fine    poliihed 
lances  v/ere  put  on  board  to   bleed  the  Engliih  with ;  to  which 
that   nobleman  merrily  replied,  that,  -  if  he  were  not  miHaken, 
the  Engliih  had  performed  that  operation  better  on  their  good 
friends  the  Spaniards,  with  worfeinllruments.      ic.  The  com- 
mon foldiers  pikes,   1 8  feet  in   length,   pointed  with  long  Iharp 
fpikes,  and  ihod  with  iron ;  defigned  to  keep  off  the  horfe,    to 
facilitate  the  landing  of  their  foot.     16.  The"  lafr  thing  fnewn 
of  thefe  mem.orabi'e  fpoils,  is  the  Spanifh   general's  fhield,   not 
worn  by  him  ;  but  carried  before  him^  as  an  enfign  of  honour. 
Upon  it  are  depi6led,    in  moft  curious  workmanCnp,  fome  of 
the  labours  of  Hercules,  and   other  allegories,  which  feem   to 
throv/  a  fhade  upon  the  boafted  {kill  of  modern  artifts.     This 
was  made  near  an    hundred  years  before    the  art   of  printing 
was  known  in  England ;  and  upon  it  is  the  following  infcrip- 
tion,  in  Roman  charafters,  ADVLTERiO  DEfANlRA  CON- 
SPURCANS  oCClDITUR  CACVS  AB  HERCVL.  OPPRIMI- 
TVR  1379.     17.  The  other  curioiities  deposited  here,    are  Da- 
nifh  and  Saxon  clubs,   weapons  uhich  each  of  thofe  people  are 
faid   to  jiave   ufed   in  their  conquelt  of  England.     Thefe  are, 
perhaps,  curionties  of  the  greateft  antiquity  of  any  in  the  Tower, 
they  having  lain  there  above  8^0  years.     The  warders  call  them 
the  womens  weapons,  becaufe,  fay  they,   "  the  Britiih  women 
made  prize  of  them,  when,  in  one  night,  they  all  confpired  to- 
gether, and  cut  the  throats  of  35,000  Banes  ;  the  greateft  piece 
of  fecrecy   the  Engliih  women  ever  kept,   for  which  they  have 
ever  fmce  been  honoured  v.  ith  the  right-hand  of  the  man,  the 
upper  end  of  the  table,  and  the  firft  cut  of  every  difh  of  vi6luals 
they  happen    to  like  beft."      ^1  he   maffacre  of  the  Danes  was 
not,  however,  performed  by  the  v/omen  alone,  but  by  the  pri'*- 
vate  orders  of  fitheired  II.  who  in  1012,  privately  commanded 
his  officers  to  extii-pate  thofe  cruel  and  tyrannical  invaders.     18. 

King 
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'befide  the  magnificent  edifices  raifed  by  our  nobility  ^ 

as 

King  Henry  VI. I's  walking  HaiF,   which  has  three  match-lock 
pillols   in  it,  with  coverings  to, keep  the  charges  dry.     "   With 
this   ftaff,    the  warders   tell  you,    the   king    Ibmetimes   walked 
round  the  city,    to  fee  that  the  conftables   did  their  duty ;  and 
one  night,   as  he  was  walking  near  the  bridge-fcot,  the  conftable 
ilopt  him,   to  know  what  he  did  with  fuch   an  unlucky  weapon, 
at   that  time  of  the  night.     Upon  which  the  king  ftruck  him  ; 
but   the   conftable  calling    the  watchn-ien   to  his  affiftance,    his 
•majelly  was  apprehended,   and  carried  to  the  Poultry  Compter, 
where  he  lay  till  morning,   without  either  fire  or  candle.     When 
the  keeper  was  informed  of  the  rank  of  his  prifoner,  he  difpatch- 
ed  a  meilenger  to  the  conftable,   who  came  trembling  with  fear, 
expelling  nothing  lefs  than  to  be  hanged,  drawn  and  quartered  : 
but  initead  of  that,    the  king  applauded  him  for  his  refolution 
in  doing  his  duty,  and  made   him  a  handfome  prefent.     At  the 
r-fame  time  he  fettled  upon  St.  Magnus's  pariQi,  an  annual  grant 
of   23  1.  and   a  mark,  and  made   a  pro'/iiion   for  furnifhing  30 
chaldron  of  coals,  and  a  large  allowance  of  bread  annually  for 
-ever,  toward  the   comfortable  relief  of  his  fellow-prifoners  and 
their  fucceifors,  which,  the  warders  fa^/,  is   paid  them   to  this 
.  day."     ig.  A  large  wooden  cannon,  called  Policy-,  becaufe,  as 
we  are  informed,  when  king;  Henrv  Vlll.  beftered  Bouloigne,  the 
roads  being  impaifable  for  heavy  cannon,  he  caufed  a  number  of 
thefe  wooden   ones  to   be'  made,  and  mounted  on  proper  batte- 
•  ries  before  the  town,  as  if  real  cannon  ;   v/hich   fo  terrined  the 
French  commandant,  that  he  gave  up  the  place  without  firing  a 
fhot.— — ^The  truth  is,  the  duke  of  Suifolk,  who  commanded  at 
this  iieo-e  under  the  king-,  foon  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  lower 
town ;  but  it  was  not  till  feven  weeks  afterward  that  the  upper 
town  capitulated,  in   which  time  the  Englifh  fuftained  great  lofs 
an  poiTeiTing  themJelves  of  the  bray.     The  warders  muft  therefore 
be  greatly  miftaken  in  their  account  of  this  piece.     20.  The 
ax  vvdth  v/hich  queen  Anne  Bullen,    the  mother  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, was  beheaded,  on   the  19th  of  May  u-36.     The  earl  of 
EfTex,    queen  Elizabeth's  favourite,  was  alfo  beheaded  with  the 
fame  ax.     21.   A  fmall  train  of  ten  pieces  of  pretty  little  cannon, 
neatly  mounted  on  proper  carriages,  being  a  prefent  from  the 
foundery  of  London  to  king  Charles  I.  v/hen  a  child,  to  affift  him 
in  learning  the  art  of  gunnery.     22.  Weapons  made  with  the 
blades  of  fcythes  fixed  ftrait  to  the  ends  of  poles.     Thefe  were 
taken  from  the   duke  of  Monmouth's  party,  at  the  battle  of 
Sedgemoore,  in  the  reign  of  James  If.     23.  The  partizans  that 
were  carried  at  the  funeral  of  king  William  III.     24.  The  per- 
■feft   model   cf  the   admirable  machine,  the  idea  of  which  was 
•brought  from  Italy  by  Sir  Thomas  Lombe,  r.nd  firft  erefted  at 
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as  Charlton-houfe,  Marlborough-houfe,  and  Bucking- 

ham- 


Derby,  at  his  own  expence,  for  making  orgazine  or  thrown  iilk. 
This  model  is  well  worth  the  obfervation  of  the  curious. 

You   now  come   to  the   grand  ilore-houle,  a  noble  building, 
to  the  northward  of  the  White  Tower,  that  extends  245  feet  in 
length,    and  60  in   breadth.     It  was  begun  by  king  James  II. 
who  built  it  to  the  firft  floor  ;    bat  it  was  finifhed  by  king  Wil- 
liam III,  who  ere£led  that  magnificetit  room  called  the  New,  or 
Small  Armoury,   in    which  that  prince,    with  queen  Mary,  his 
contort,  dined  in  great  form,   having  all  the  warrant  workmen 
and    labourers    to    attend   them,    drelTed  in  white   gloves    and 
aprons,    the  ufual  badges  of  the  order  of  mafonry.      To  this 
Tioble  room  you  are  led  by  a  folding  door,  adjoining  to  the  eaft 
end  of  the  Tower  chapel,  which  leads  to  a  grand  ftaircafe  of 
5.0  eafy  fteps.     On  the  left-fide  of  the  uppermoil  landing-place 
is  the  work-ihop,  in  which  are  conitantiy  employed  about  four- 
teen   furbiihers,   in  cleaning,    repairing,    and  new  placing  the 
arms.-    On  entering  the    armoury,    ycu  fee   what   they  call    a 
wiidernefs  of  arm.s,  fo  artfully  difpofed,  that  at  one  view  yoa 
"behold  arms    for    near    80,000  men,    all    bright,     and    fit    for 
fervice :     a   light    which    it   is    impoiTible    to     behold   without 
afloniihment ;    and  befide  thofe  expofed   to   view,  there   were, 
before   the  late   war,   fixteen  cheils   Ihut  up,  each  cheil   hold- 
ing about    1,200   mufeets.     The  arms  were  originally  difpofed 
"by  Mr,  Harris,    who  contrived  to  place  them  in  this  beautiful 
order,   both  here  and  in  the  guard-chamber  of  Hampton-court. 
He  was   a    common   gun-fmith ;    but   after  he   had  performed 
this  work,  v/hich  is  the  admiration  of  people  of  all  nations,  he 
was  allowed  a  penfion  from  the  crown  for  his  ingenuity.      The 
jnorth  and  fouth   walls   are  each  adorned  with  eight   pilaflers, 
form-ed  of  pikes  16  feet  long,  with  capitals  of  the   Corinthian 
order,    compofed  of  pifiols.     At  the  welt  end,   on  the  left-hand, 
as  you  enter,  are  two  curious  pyramids  of  piiiols,  Handing  upon 
crowns,,  globes,   and    fcepters,  finely  carved   and   placed   upon 
pedeftals   live  feet  high.     At  the  eaft,    or  farther  end,   in  the 
oppoiite   corner,    are  tv/o  fuits  of  arrnour,  one  made   for  that 
warlike  prince  Henry  V.  and  the  other  for  his  fon  Henry  "VI. 
over  each  of  which  is  a  femicircle  of  pillols ;   between  thefe  is 
reprefented  an  organ,  the  large  pipes  compofed  of  brafs  blunder- 
puiTes,  the  fmall  of  piiiols.     On  one  iide  of  the  organ  is  the  re- 
prefentation  of  a  fiery  ferpent,   the  head  and  tail  of  carved  work, 
.and  the  body  of  pifiols  winding  round,  in  the  form  of  a  fnake  ; 
.and  on  the  other  an  hydra,  v/hofe  feven  heads  are  artfully  com- 
bined by  links   of  pifiols.     The  inner  columms  that  compofe  the 
•iviidernefs,    round   which   you  are  conducled  by  your  guides, 
are^   i.  Some  arms  taken  9,t  Bath  in  the  ^e^r  17 15,  diiiinguifhed 
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kam-honfe,  in  St.  James's-park  ;    the  duke  of  Mon- 
tague's, 

from  all  others  in  tlie  Tower,  by  having  what  is  called  dog- 
locks;  that  is,  a  kind  of  locks  with  a  catch,  to  prevent  their 
going  oiF  at  half-cock.  z.  Bayonets  and  piitols  put  up  in  the 
forms  of  half  moons  and  fans,  with  the  imitation  of  a  target 
in  the  center,  made  of  bayonet  blades.  Thefe  bayonets,  of 
which  feveral  other  fans  are  compofed,  are  of  the  firft  invention, 
they  having  plug  handles  which  go  into  the  muzzle  of  the  gun, 
indead  of  over  it,  and  thereby  prevent  the  firing  of  the  piece, 
without  fiiooting  away  the  bayonet.  Thefe  were  invented  at 
Bayonne  in  Spain,  and  from  that  place  take  their  name.  3, 
Brafs  blunderbufies  for  fea-fervice,  with  capitols  of  pillols  over 
them.  The  waves  of  the  fea  are  here  reprefented  in  oid-fafnioned 
bayonets.  4.  Bayonets  and  fword-bayonets,  in  the  form  of  ha^ 
moons  and  fans,  and  let  in  carved  fcollop- (Hells.  The  fword- 
bayonet  is  made  like  the  old  bayonet,  v/ith  a  plug  handle,  and 
differs  from  it  only  in  being  longer.  5.  The  riling  fun  irra- 
diated with  pillols,  fet  in  a  chequered" frame  of  marine  hangers, 
of  a  peculiar  make,  having  brafs  handles,  and  a  dog's  head  on 
their  pomeis.  6.  Four  beautiful  twifted  pillars,  formed  of  pif- 
tols  up  to  the  top,  which  is  about  22  feet  high,  and  placed  at 
right  angles ;  with  the  reprefentation  of  a  falling  ftar  on  the 
deling,  exactly  in  the  middle  of  them,  being  the  center  of  this 
magnificent  room.  Into  this  place  opens  the  grand  ftair-cafe 
door,  for  the  admifiion  of  the  royal  family,  or  any  of  the  nobi- 
lity, whofe  curiofity  leads  them  to  view  the  armoury ;  oppofite 
to  which  opens  another  door  into  the  balcony,  that  affords  a 
fine  profpeft  of  the  parade,  the  governor's  houfe,  the  furveyor- 
generai's,  the  flore-keeper's,  and  other  general  officers  in  the 
Tower.  7.  The  form  of  a  large  pair  of  folding  gates,  made  of 
ferjeant's  halberts,  of  an  antique  m.ake.  8.  Horfemen's  carbines, 
hanging  very  artificially  in  furbeloes  and  flounces.  9.  Medufa's 
head,  vulgarly  called  the  Witch  of  Endor,  within  three  regular 
ellipfes  of  pillols,  with  fnakes.  The  features  are  finely  carved, 
and  the  whole  figure  contrived  with  the  utmoil  art.  This  figure 
terminates  the  north  fide.  ic.  Facing  the  eail  wall,  as  you  turn 
round,  is  a  grand  figure  of  a  lofry  organ,  i  o  ranges  high,  in 
which  are  contained  upward  of  2,000  pairs  of  pillols.  11.  On 
the  fouth-fide,  as  you  return,  the  firll  figure  that  attracts  atten- 
tion, is  Jupiter  riding  in  a  fiery  chariot,  drawn  by  eagles,  as 
if  in  the  clouds,  holding  a  thunder-bolt  in  his  left-hand  j  and 
over  his  head  is  a  rainbow  :  this  figure  is  finely  carved,  and  de- 
corated with  bayonets.  The  figures  on  this  fide  anfwer  pretty 
nearly  to  thofe  on  the  other,  and  therefore  need  no  farther  de- 
fcription,  till  you  come  again  to  the  center;  where,  on  each 
iide  the  door  leading  to  the  balcony,  you  fee,  12.  A  fine  repre- 
/entation  in  carved  woik,  of  the  liar  and  garter,  thiftle,  roie 
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tague's^  aad  ,the  duke  of  Richmond's,  in  the  Privy^ 

garden^ 

and  crown,  ornamented  with  piUols,  &c.  and  very  elegantly- 
enriched  with  birds,  &c.  r3.  The  arms  taken  from  Sir  Wil- 
liam Perkins,  Sir  John  Friend,  Charnock,  and  others  concerned 
in  the  afiallination-plot  in  1 6q6 ;  among  which  they  fhew  the 
very  blunderbufs  with  which  they  intended  to  Ihoot  king  Wil- 
liam near  Turnham  Green,  in  his  way  to  Hampton  Court :  alfo 
the  carbine  with  which  Charnock  undertook  to  fhoot  that  mo- 
narch, as  he  rode  a  hunting.  14.  Laftly,  the  Highlanders  arms, 
taken  in  1715,  particularly  the  earl  of  Mar's  fine  piece,  exqui- 
iitely  wrought,  and  inlaid  with  mother  of  pearl :  alfo  a  High- 
land broad-lword,  v/ith  which  a  Highlander  ilruck  general  Evans, 
and  at  one  blow  ftruck  him  through  the  hat,  wig,  and  iron  Ikull- 
cap  ;  on  which  that  general  is  faid  to  have  ihot  him  dead ;  others 
fay,  he  was  taken  priioner,  and  generouily  forgiven  for  his 
bravery.  Here  is  alfo  the  fvvord  of  juilice,  with  a  iharp  pointy 
and  the  fvvord  of  mercy,  with  a  blunt  point,  carried  before  the 
» pretender  on  his  being  proclaimed  king  of  Scotland,  in  1715. 
Here  are  likewife  forne  of  the  Highlanders  pilliols,  the  barrels 
and  ilocks  being  all  iron  ;  alfo  a  Highlander's  Lochabor  ax,  with 
which  it  is  faid  that  colonel  Gardner  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Prefton  Fan3.  A  difcerning  eye  will  difcover  a  thoufand  pecu- 
liarities in  the  difpofition  of  fo  vail  a  variety  of  arms,  which  no 
defcription  can  reach  ;  and  therefore  it  is  fit  that  every  one  who 
lias  a  tafle  for  the  admirable  combinations  of  art,  Ihould  gratify 
it  with  the  fight  of  the  nobleft  cariofities  of  this  kind  in  the 
whole  world. 

Upon  the  ground  floor  under  the  fmall  armoury,  is  a  large 
room  of  equal  dimenfions  with  that,  fupported  by  20  pillars, 
all  hung  round  with  implements  of  Vv^ar.  This  room,  which  is 
2 A  feet  high,  has  a  paiTage  in'the  middle  16  feet  wide.  At  the 
iic^ht  of  fuch  a  variety  of  the  m.oft  dreadful  engines  of  deiiruc- 
tion,  before  Vv^hofe  thunder  the  mofi  fuperb  edifices,  the  nobleft 
works  of  art,  and  numbers  of  the  hum.an  fpecies,  fall  together 
in  one  common  and  undiilinguiflied  ruin  ;  one  cannot  help  wifh- 
ino-  that  thefe  horrible  inventions  had  fiill  lain,  like  a  falfe  con- 
ception, in  the  womb  of  nature,  never  to  have  been  ripened 
into  birth.  But  when,  on  the  other  hand,  we  confider,  that 
v/ith  us  they  are  not  ufed  to  anfv/er  the  purpofes  of  ambition, 
but  for  felf  defence,  and  in  the  proteftion  of  our  juH  rights,  our 
terror  fubfides,  and  ws  viev7  thefe  engines  of  devaftation  with 
a  kind  of  folemn  complacency,  as  the  m.eans  Providence  has  put 
into  our  hands  for  our  prefervation.  i .  You  are  fnev/n  twa 
iarpe  pieces  of  cannon,  employed  by  admiral  Vernon  before  Car- 
thagena;  each  of  which  has  a  large  fcale  driven  out  of  their 
.  muzzles  by  balls  from  the  callle  of  Bocca  Chica.  2.  Two  pieces 
of  excellent  workmanihip,  prefented  by  the  city  of  London  to 
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garden  -,  the  earl  of  Cheflerfield's  houfe,  near  Hyde- 
park  ; 

the  young  duke  of  Gloucefter,  fon  to  queen  Anne,    to  affifl:  him 
in  learniiig  the  art  of  war.      3.  Four  mortars  in  miniature,  for 
throwing  hand  granadoes,  invented  by  colonel   Brown.     They 
are  fired  with  a  lock  like  a  common  gun,  but  have  not  yet  been 
introduced  into  praftice.     4.  Two  fine  brafs  cannon  taken  from 
the  walls  of  Vigo  in  1704,  by  the  late  lord  Cobham.'    Their 
breeches  reprefent  lions  couchant,    with  the  effigy  of  St.  Barbara, 
to  whom  they  were  dedicated.     5.  A  petard   for  burfting  open 
the  gates  of  a  city  or  caille.     6.   A  large  train  of  fine  brafs  bat- 
tering cannon,   24  pounders.     7.  Some   cannon  of  a  new  inven- 
tion, from   6   to   24  pounders.      Their  fuperior  excellence  con- 
Tifts,  firft,  in  their  lightnefs,  the  24  pounders  not  weighing  quite 
1,700  weight,  whereas  formerly  they  weighed   5^,000  ;    the  relt 
are  in  proportion  ;  and  fecondly,    in  the  contrivance  for  level- 
ling them,  which  is  by  a  fcrew,  inilead  of  beds  and  coins.     This 
nev/  method  is  more  expeditious,  and  faves  two  men  to  a  gun, 
and  is  faid  to  be  the  contrivance  of  his  royal  liighnefs  the  duke 
of  Cumberland.     8.  Brafs  mortars  of  13  inches  diameter,  which 
throw  a  fhell  of  300  weight;  with  a  number  of  fmaller  mortars, 
and    Ihelis  in    proportion.      9.   A   carcafe,    which  they   fill   at 
fieges    with    pitch,   tar,    and  pther  combuftibles   to  fet   towns 
on  fire.     It  is  thrown  out  of  an   18  inch  mortar,  .and  v/ill  burn 
two  hours  where  it   happens  to   fall.      ic.  A.  Spaniih  mortar 
of  12  inches  diameter,  taken  on  board  a  fnip  in  the  Weft  Indies. 
1 1 .  Six  French  pieces  of  cannon,  6  pounders,   taken  from   the 
rebels  at  the  battle  of  Culloden,   April  16,    1745.     12,  A  beau- 
tiful piece  of  ordnance,  made  forking  Charles  I.  when  prince 
of  Wales.     It  is  finely  ornamented  with  emblematical  dei^ices ; 
among  v/hich  is  an  eagle  throwing  a  thunderbolt  in  the  cloudj. 
13.  A  train  of  field-pieces,  called  the  galloping  train,  carrying 
a  ball  of  a   pound  and  a  half  each.      14.  A  deilroying  engine, 
that  throws  30  hand-granadoes  at  once,  arid  is  fired  by  a  trkin, 
15,  A  moil  curious  brafs  cannon,  made  for  prince  Henry,  the 
eldeft  fon  of  king  James  I.  the  ornamenting  of  which  is  faid  to 
have  coil:  200  1.     16.  Apiece  with  feven  bores,  for  throwing  fo 
many  balls  at  once,    and  another  with  three,  made  as  early  as 
Henry  VI il's  time.      17.  The  drum-major's  chariot  ofilate,  with 
kettle-drums  placed.     Jt  is  drawn  by  four  white  horfes  at  the 
head  of  the  train,  when  upon  a  march.     18.  Two  French  field- 
pieces  taken  at  the  battle  of  Hochitadt  in  1704.     ig.  An  iron 
cannon  of  the  firii  invention,  being  bars  of  iron  hammered  to- 
gether,  and  hooped  from  top   to  bottom  with   iron  hoops,  to 
prevent  its  burlting.     It  has  no  carriage,   but  was  to  be  moved 
from  place  to  place  by  m.eans  of  fix  rings,  fixed  to  it  at  proper 
dillances.     20.  A  very  large  mortar,  weighing  upward  of  6,6c o 
weight,   and  throwing  a  Siell  of  5  go  weight  two  miles.     This 
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imrks  the  duke  of  Devonfhire's,  and  the  earl  of 

Bath's, 

jnortar  was  fired  fo  often  at  the  iiege  of  Namur  by  king  Wil- 
liam, that  the  very  touch-hole  is  melted,  for  want  of  giving  it 
time-  to  cool.  21.  A  fine  twilled  brafs  cannon,  12  feet  long, 
made  in  Edward  VI's  time,  called  queen  Elizabeth's  pocket- 
|>iiloI;  which  the  warders,  by  way  of  joke,  tell  you  ihe  ufed 
£0  wear  on  her  rio-ht-lide  v/hen  ihe  rode  a  hunting.  22.  Two 
trafs  cannon,  three  bores  each.,  carrying  fix  pounders,  taken  by 
the  duke  of  Mariboroug:h  at  the  eiorious  battle  of  Ramelies. 
23.  A  mortar  that  throws  nine  ihells  at  a  time;  out  of  which 
the  baloon&  were  call  at  the  fire-works,  for  the  lail  peace. 

Eefide  thofe  above  enumerated,  there  were  in  the  liave-room, 
before  the  prefent  war,  a  vafi  number  of  new  brafs  cannon  ;  to- 
gether with  ipunges,  ladles,  rammers,  handfpikes,  v/adhooks, 
S.:c.  uith  which  the  walls  were  lined  round  ;  and  under  the 
cieiing  there  hang  on  poles  upward  of  4,000  harnefs  for  horfes, 
Itefide  men's  harnefs,  drag-ropes,  Sec.  And  befide  the  trophies 
cf ,  ftandards,  colours.  Sec,  taken  from  the  enemy,  it  is  now 
adorned  with  the  tranfparent  pictures  brought  hither  from  the 
£re-v/orks  played  olr  at  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  in  1748. 

The  horfe-armoury  is  a  plain  brick-biiilding,  a  little  to  the 
caliward  ef  the  White  Tov..'er ;  and  is  an  edifice  rather  conve- 
nient than  elegant,  where  the  fped;ator  is  entertained  with  a  re- 
prefentation  of  thofe  kings  and  heroes  of  our  own  nation,  with 
whefe  gallant  actions  it  is  to  be  fuppofcd  he  is  well  acquainted  ; 
Ibme  of  them  equipped  and  fitting  on  horfeback,  in  the  fame 
bright  and  fhining  armour  thty  v/ere  ufed  to  wear  when  they 
performed  tliofe  fflorious  actions  that  ^ive  them  a  diftinguifhed 
place  in  the  Britilh  annals.  In  afcending  die  liair-cafe,  juft  as 
you  come  to  the  landing-place,  on  calling  your  eye  into  the  room, 
you  fee  the  figure  of  a  grenadier  in  his  accoutrements,  as  if 
upon  duty,  with  his  piece  relied  upon  his  arm ;  which  is  fo 
well  done,  that  at  the  firH  glance  you  will  be  apt  to  miilake  it 
for  real^  life-.  When  you  -  enter  the  room,  your  conduftor  pre- 
fents  to  your  notice,  i .  The  figures  of  the  horfe  and  foot  on 
your  left-hand,  fuppofed  to  be  drav/n  up  in  military  order,  to 
2.ttend  the  kings  on  the  other  fide  of  the  houfe.  Thefe  figures 
are  as  big  as  the  life,  and  have  been  lately  new  painted.  2.  A 
large  tilting  lance  of  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  iufiblk,  king 
Henry  VIIl's  general  in  France ;  a  nobleman  v/ho  excelled  at 
the  then  falhionable  diverfion  of  tilting.  3.  A  compleat  fuit  of 
tilting  armour,  fuch  as  the  kings,  nobility,  and  gentlemen  at 
arms  ufed  to  wear ;  with  the  tilting  lance,  the  reft  for  the  lance, 
and  grand  guard.  4.  A  compleat  fuit  of  armour,  made  for 
king  Kenry  VilL  when  he  was  but  18  years  of  age,  rough  from 
the  hammer.  It  is  at  leail  fix  feet  high,  and  the  joints  in  the 
Jiands,  arms  and  thighs,  knees  and  feet,  play  like  the  joints  of 

a  rattle- 
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a  rattle-fnalie,  and  are  meved  with  all  tli€  facility  imaginable. 
The  method  of  learning  the  excrcife  of  tilting,  was  upon 
wooden  horfes  fet  upon  caltors,  which  by  the  fway  of  the  body- 
could  be  moved  every  way ;  fo  that  by  frequent  pi-adtice,  the 
rider  could  ihift,  parry,  ftrike,  unhorle,  and  recover  with  fur- 
prifing  dexttrity.  Some  of  the  horfes  in  this  armoury  have  been. 
ufed  for  this  purpofe ;  and  it  is  but  lately  that  the  cailors  have 
been  taken  from  their  feet.  5.  A  little  fuit  of  armour  made  for 
king  Charles  If.  when  prince  of  Wales,  and  about  feven  or 
eight  years  of  age  ;  with  a  piece  of  armour  for  his  horfe*s  head  ; 
the  whole  moil  curioufly  wrought  and  inlaid  with  filver.  6.  Lord 
Courcy's  armour.  This  nobleman,  as  the  warders  tell  you,  v/as 
champion  of  Ireland,  and  as  a  proof,  fliew  you  the  very  fword 
he  took  from  the  French  champion  ;  for  which  valiant  afilon, 
he  and  all  his  fuccefTors  have  the  honour  to  wear  their  hats  in  the 
king^s  prefence  ;  which  privilege  is  ftiil  enjoyed  by  the  lord  Kin- 
fale,  as  head  of  that  ancient  and  noble  family.  7.  Real  coats 
of  mail,  called  brigantine  jackets.  They  confifl  of  fmall  bits  of 
ileel,  fo  artfully  quilted  one  over  another,  as  to  reiiii  the  point 
of  a  fword,  and  perhaps  a  muilcetball,  and  yet  are  fo  ilexible, 
that  the  wearer  might  bend  his  body  as  well  as  in  his  ordinary 
cloaths.  8.  An  Indian  fuit  of  armour,  fent  by  the  great  mogul 
as  a  prefent  to  king  Charles  II.  I  his  is  very  great  curiofity ; 
it  is  made  of  iron  quills  about  two  inches  long,  hnely  japanned 
and  ranged  in  rows,  one  rovv^  flipping  eafily  over  another:  thefc 
are  bound  very  flrong  together  with  filk  twill,  and  are  uf^d.  m 
that  country  as  a  defence  againil  darts  and  arrows.  9.  A  neat 
little  fuit  of  armour,  worn  by  a  carved  figure,  reprefenting 
Richard  duke  of  York,  the  youngeilfon  of  king  Edward  \V-.  who, 
with  his  brother  Edward  V.  v/ere  fmothered  in  the  Tower, 
by  order  of  their  uncle  and  guardian,  Richard  III.  10.  'i'li^ 
arm.our  of  John  of  Gaunt  duke  of  Lancaiter,  who  was  the 
fon  of  a  king,  the  father  of  a  king^  and  the  uncle  of  a  kittg, 
but  was  never  king  him.felf:  and  Dugdale  obferves,  that 
more  kings  and  fovereign  princes  {prang  from  his  loins^  than 
from  any  king  of  Chriftendom.  The  armour  here  fhewn  is  feven 
feet  high,  and  the  fvord  and  lance  of  an  enormous  fize.  1 1 .  The 
droll  figure  of  Will  Somers,  who,  as  the  warders  tell  you,  was 
king  Henry  Vi IPs  jeiler.  They  add,  *••  he  was  an  honeft  man 
of  a  woman's  making  - — -  he  had  a  handfame  woman  to  his  wife, 
who  made  him  a  cuckold ;  and  he  v/ears  his  horns  on  his  head, 
becaufe  they  Ihould  not  wear  holes  in  his  pockets.— — He  would 
neither  believe  king,  queen,  nor  any  about  the  court,  that  he 
was  a  cuckold,  till  he  put  on  his  fpedacles  to  fee,  being  a  littlq 
dim-fighted,  as  all  cuckolds  fhould  be  :"  in  which  antic  manner 
'he  is  here  reprefented.  iz.  What  your  condudors  call  a  col- 
lar of  torments,  which,  fay  they,   "  ufed  formerly  to   be  put 
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about  thewomens  necks  that  cuckolded  tneir  liuibands,  oricolded 
at  them  when  they  came  home  late ;  but  that  cuilom  is  left  off 
now-a-days,  to  prsvent  quarreJling  for  collars,  there  not  being 
fmiths  enough  to  make  them,  as  moll  m.arried  men  are  fure  ta 
want  at  one  time  or  other." 

You  now  come  to  the  line  of  kings,  which  your  condu^lor* 
begins  hy  reverfing  the  order  of  chronology  ;  fo  that  in  following 
them  we  muH  place  the  lail:  firll.  i.  His  late  majefty  king 
George  I.  in  a  compleat  fuit  of  armour,  fitting  with  a  truncheon, 
in  his  hand,  on  a  white  horfe  richly  caparifoned,  having  a  fine 
Turky  bridle  gilt,  with  a  globe,  crefcent  and  liar ;  velvet  fur- 
niture laced  with  gold,  and  gold  trappings.  2.  King  Wil- 
liam III.  dreued  in  the  fuit  of  armour  worn  by  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  fon  to  iidward  III.  at  the  glorious  battle  of  Creflev;  He 
is  m.ounted  on  a  forrel  horfe,  whofe  furniture  is  green  velvet 
embroidered  with  filver,  and  holds  in  his  right-hand  a  flaming 
fword.  3.  King  Charles  JT.  dreffed  in  the  armour  worn  by  the 
champion  of  England,  at  the  coronation  of  his  prefsnt  majefry. 
He  fits  with  a  truncheon  in  his  hand,  on  a  fine  horfe  richly 
caparifoned,  with  crimfon  velvet  laced  v/ith  gold.  4.  King 
Charles  I.  in  a  rich  fuit  of  his  own  armour  p-ilt,  and  curiouflv 
wrought",  prefented  to  him  by  the  city  of  London  when  he  was 
prince  of  V7ales,  and  is  the  fame  that  v/as  laid  on  the  coffin  at 
the  funeral  proceffion  of  the  late  great  duke  of  Marlborough,  on 
which  cccalion  a  collar  of  SS  was  added  to  it,  and  is  now  round 
it.      c.  James   I.  who  iits  on  horfeback,  in  a  compleat  fuit  of 

figured  armour,  v.ith  a  truncheon  in  his  right-hand.     6.  King 
-  -11*  •  • 

Edward  VI.  drelTed  m   a  curious  fuit  of  fteel  armour,  whereon 

are  depicted,  in  diiterent  compartments,  a  great  variety  of 
fcriDture  hiiiories.  He  fits  like  the  reft  on  horfeback,  with  a 
truncheon  in  his  hand.  7.  King  Henry  Vl'Il.  in  his  own  ar- 
mour,- which  is  of  polimed  fteel,  with  the  foliages  gilt  or  in- 
laid with  gold.  He  holds  a  f.vord  in  his  right-hand.  ~8.  King 
Henry  VI !.  who  alio  holds  a  fword.  tie  fits  on  horfeback  in  a 
compleat  fuit  of  armour,  finely  wrought,  and  v^aihed  with  fdver, 
o.  King  Edward  V^.  who  with  his  brother  i<ichard  was  fmothered 
in  the  Tower,  and  having  been  proclaimed  king,  but  never 
crowned,  a  crovvn  is  hung  over  his  head.  He  holds  a  lance  in 
his  right-hand,  and  is  dreiied  in  a  rich  fuit  of  armour.  10.  King 
Edward  iV.  father  to  the  two  unhappy  princes  above-mentioned, 
is  diilinguiilied  by  a  fait  of  bright  armour  lludded.  He  holds  a 
drawn  fword  in  his  hand.  11.  King  Henry  Vi.  who,  though 
crowned  idng  of  France  at  Paris,  loll  that  kingdom,  an4  was  at 
lail  murdered  in  the  Tower  by  the  duke  of  Gioucefter,  after- 
ward diehard  I!  1.  12.  The  vi£loriou3  Henry  V.  who  hy  his 
conqucfts  in   France  caufed  liimfdf  to  be  acknowledged  Tegent, 
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and  prefumptive  heir  to  that  kingdom.      13.  Henry  IV.  the  foil 
of  John  of  Gaunt.      14.  KLing  Edward  ID.  John  of  Gaunt's  fa- 
ther,   and  father  to  Edward   the  Black  Prince,  is    reprefented 
here  with   a   venerable   beard,  and  in  a  fuit  of  plain  bright  ar- 
mour, with  two  crowns   on  his   fword,  alluding  to  his  being 
crowned  king  both  of  England  and  France,      i  5 .  ICing  Edward  L 
dreiTed  in  a  very  cit^ious  fuit  of  gilt  armour,  and  in  Ihoes  of  mail, 
lie  has  a  battle-axe  in  his  hand.     16.  William  the  Conqueror, 
the   firll  in  the  line,   though  lail  fnevv^n,  fits  in  a  fuit  of  plain 
armour.     17.  Over  the  door  where  you  go  out  of  the  armoury^ 
is    a  target^  on  which  are  engraved,   by  a  mallerly  hand,    the 
figures,  as  it  ihould  feem,  of  Jufiice,   Fortune,    and  Fortitude; 
and  round  'the  room,  the  walls  are  every  where  lined  with  va- 
rious uncommon  pieces  of  old  armour,    for  horfes  heads  and 
breafts,  targets,  and  many  pieces  that  now  want  a  name. 

In  a  dark,  ftrong,  ilone  room,   about  20  yards  to  the  eafb^vard^ 
©f  the  grand  ftore-houfe  or  new  armouiy,  the  crown  jewels  are 
depofited.     I.  1  he  imperial  crown,  with  which  it  is  pretended 
that  all  the  ICings  of  England  have  been  crowned  fince  Edward 
the  ConfefTor,  in   1042.     It  is  of  gold,  enriched  with  diamonds  j 
rubies,  emeralds,  faphires    and  pearls :    the    cap  within   is    of 
purple  velvet,  lined  with  white    taftety,  turned  up  with  threes 
rows  of  ermine.     They  are  however  miftaken  in  fliewing  this  as 
the  ancient  imperial  diadem  of  St.  Edward ;  for  that,  v/ith  the- 
other  moll  ancient  regalia  of  this  kingdom,  was  kept  in  the 
arched  room  in  the  cloifters  in  Weftminiter  Abbey  till  the  grand 
rebellion;   when  in  164.2,   Harry  Martin,    by  order  of  the  par- 
liament, broke  open  the  iron  chell  in  which  it  was  fecured,  took 
it  thence,  and  fold  it,  together  with  the  robes,  fword,  and  fcepter 
of  St.  Edward.     However,  after  the  reiloration,  king  Charles  IL 
had  one  made  in  imitation  of  it,    which  is  that  now  ihewn,. 
II.  The  golden  orb  or  globe,  put  into  the  king's  right-hand  bs- 
fore  he  is  crowned ;    and  borne  in  his  left  with  the  fcepter  in  his 
right,  upon  his  return  into  Weftminiter  Hail,  after  he  is  crowned. 
It  is   about  fix  inches  in  diameter,  edged  v/ith  pearl,  and  en- 
riched v/ith  precious  Hones.     On  the  top  is  an  amethyft,  of  a 
violet  colour,  near  an  inch  and  a  half  in  height,  fet  with  a  rich, 
crofs    of  gold,,  adorned  with  diamonds,    pearls,   and  precious 
Hones.     The   whole  height  of  the  ball  and  cup  is   11   inches, 
III.  The  golden  fcepter,  with  its  crofs  fet  upon  a  large  amethyf: 
of  great  value,  garniihed  round  with  table  diamonds.    The  handle 
of  the  fcepter  is  plain  ;  but  the  pummel  is  fet  round  v/ith  rubies, 
emeralds,  and  fmall  diamonds,     'i  he  top  rifes  into  a  fieur  ds  Us  of 
lix  leaves,  all  enriched  with  precious  fcones,  from  whence  iifues 
a  mound   or    ball,    made  of  the   arnethyft  already  mentioned. 
-     The  croii  is  quite  covered  v/ith  precious  Hones.     IV'.  The  fcep- 
ter 
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ter  with  the  dove,  the  emblem  of  peace,  perched  on  the  top  of 
a  fmall  Jerufalem  crofs,  finely  ornamented  with  table  diamonds 
and  jewels  of  great  value.     This  emblem  was  firft  ufed  hy  Ed- 
ward the  ConfefTor,  as  appears  by  his  feal ;  but  the  ancient  fcep- 
ter  and  dove  was  fold  with  the  reft  of  the  regalia,  and  this  now  in 
the  Tower  was  made  after  the  reftoration.     V.  St.  Edv/ard's  ftaff, 
four  feet  feven  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and  three  inches  three 
quarters  in  circumference,  all  of  beaten  gold,  which  is   carried 
before  the  king  at  his  coronation.     VL  The  rich  crown  of  ftate, 
worn  by  his  rnajefty  in  parliament ;    in  which  is  a  large  emerald 
feven  inches  round  ;  a  pearl  efteemed  the  fineft  in  the  world, 
and  a  ruby  of  ineftimable  value.     VII,  The  crown  belonging  to 
his  royal  highnefs  the  prince  of  Wales.    The  king  wears  his  crov/n 
on  his  head  while  he  fits  upon  the  throne  ;  but  that  of  the  prince 
of  Wales  ib  placed  before  him,  to  fhew  that  he  is  not  yet  come 
to  it.     VTIL    i  he  late  queen  Mary's  crown,  globe  and  fcepter, 
with    the   diadem  fhe   wore  at  her  coronation  with  her  confort 
king  William  1  If.     IX.  An  ivory  fcepter,  with   a  dove  on  the 
top,  made  for  king  James  il's  queen,  whofe  garniture  is  gold, 
and  the  dove  on  the  top  gold^    enamelled  with  v/hite.     X.  The 
curt  ana  ^  or  fword  of  mercy,  which  has  a  blade  32  inches  long, 
and  near  two  broad,  is  without  a  point,  and  is  borne  naked  be- 
fore the  king  at  his  coronation,   between  the  tv/o  fwords  of  juf- 
tice,  fpiritual  and  temporal.     Xl.  The  golden  fpurs,  and  the  ar- 
miilas,  which  are  bracelets  for  the  wrifts.     Thefe,  though  very 
antique,  are  worn  at  the  coronation.     XIl.  The  o.7npulla,  or  eagle 
of  gold,  finely  engraved,  v>hich  holds  the  holy  oil  the  kings  and 
queens  of  England  are  anointed  with  ;  and  the  golden  fpoon  that 
the  bifhop  pours  the  oil  into.     Thefe  are  two  pieces  of  great  an- 
tiquity.    I'he  golden  eagle,  -including  the  pedeftal,  is  about  nine 
inches  high,  and   the  wings   expand  about  fe\^en  inches.     The 
whole  weighs    about  10  ounces.     1  he  head  of  the  eagle  fcrews 
off  about  cn^  middle  of  the  neck,  \vhich  is  made  hollow,  for 
holding  the    holy   oil ;  and  Vvhen  the  king  is  anointed  by  the 
biihopr  the  oil  is  poured  into  the  fpoon  out  of  the  bird's    bilL 
XI il.  A  rich  falt-feller  of  ftate,  in  form  like  the  fquare  White 
Tower,  and   fo  exquifitely  wrought,    that  the  workmanlhip  of 
modern  times  is  in  no  degree  equal  to  it.     It  is  of  gold,  and 
ufed  only  on  the  king's  table  at  the  coronation.     XIV.  A  noble 
iilver  font,  double   gilt,  and   elegantly  wrought,  in   which  the 
royal  family  are  chriftened.     XV.   A  large  Iilver  fountain,    pre- 
fented  to  king  Charles  II.   by  the  town  of  Plymouth,  veiy  curi- 
ouily  wrought ;  but  much  inferior  in  beauty  to  the  above.     Be- 
fide  thefe,  which  are  commonly  ihewn,  there   are  in    the  jewel 
office,  all  the  crov/n  jewels  worn  by  the  prince  and  princeiles  at 
eoronations,  and  a  great  variety  of  curious  old  plate. 
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The  Record  Office  confifts  of  three  rooms,  one  above  anothei", 
and  a  large  round  room,  where  the  rolls  are  kept.  Thefe  are 
all  handibmely  wainfcoted,  the  wainfcot  being  framed  into  prefTes 
round  each  room,  v/ithin  which  are  Ihelves,  and  repofitories  for 
the  records ;  and  for  the  eafier  finding  of  them,  the  year  of  each 
-reign  is  infcribed  on  the  infide  of  thefe  prefTes,  and  the  records 
placed  accordingly.  Within  thefe  preiTes,  which  amount  to  5.6 
m  number,  are  depofited  all  the  rolls,  from  the  firil  year  of  the 
reign  of  king  John,  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Richard  III. 
but  thofe  after  this  laft  period  are  kept  in  the  roils  chapel.  The 
Records  in  the  Tower,  among  other  things,  contain,  the  foun- 
dation of  abbies,  and  other  religious  houfes  ;  the  ancient  tenures 
of  all  the  lands  in  England,  with  a  furvey  ofthe  manors;  the 
briginal  of  laws  and  llatutes  ;  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  com- 
mon law  and  equity :  the  rights  of  England  to  the  dominion  of 
'the  Britilh  feas ;  leagues  and  treaties  with  foreign  princes ;  ths 
atchievements  of  England  in  foreign  wars ;  the  fettlement  of  Ire- 
■iand,  as  to  law  and  dominion ;  the  forms  of  fubmiilion  of  fome 
Scottilh  kings  ;  ancient  grants  of  oiir  kings  to  their  fubjedls  ; , 
privileges  and  immunities  granted  to  cities  and  corporations  dur- 
ing the  period  above-mentioned ;  enrollments  of  charters  and 
deeds  made  before  the  conqueft ;  the  bounds  of  all  the  forelis 
in  Englandj  with  the  feveral  refpedive  rights  of  the  inhabitants 
to  common  of  paildre,  and  many  other  important  records,  all 
"regularly  difpofed,  and  referred  to  in  near  a  thoufand  folio  in- 
dexes. This  office  is  kept  open,  and  attendance  conftantly  given, 
from  feven  o'clock  till  one,  except  in  the  months  of  December, 
January  and  February,  when  it  is  open  only  from  eight  to  one^ 
oundays  and  holidays  excepted.  A  fearch  here  is  half  a  guinea, 
for  which  you  may  perufe  any  one  fubjefl  a  year. 

*  The  Britiih  Mufeum  is  depoiited  in  Montague-houfe.  Sir 
Ha,n3  Sloane,  bart.  (who  died  in  1753)  may  not  improperly,be 
accounted  the  founder  of  the  Britilh  Mufeum :  for  its  being 
cltabiifhed  by  parliament,  was  only  iji  confequence  of  his  leav- 
ing by  will  his  noble  colledion  of  natural  hillory,  his  large 
library,  and  his  numerous  curio lities,  which  coil  him  50,000  1. 
to  the  ufe  of  the  public  on  condition  that  the  parliament  would 
pay  20,000 1.  to  his  executors.  To  this  coUedion  were  added 
the  Cottonian  library,  the  Harleian  manufcripts,  and  a  collec- 
tion of  books  given  by  the  late  major  Edwards.  His  late  majelly, 
in  confideration  of  its  great  ufefulnefs,  was  graciouily  pleafed  to 
add  thereto,  the  royal  libraries  of  books  and  manufcripts  col- 
lefted  b;'  the  feveral  kings  of  England. 

The  Sloanian  colle£lLon  confifts  of  an  amazing  number  of  cu- 
riofities;    among  which   are,    the  library,  including  books  of 
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the  nobility  and  gentry  ;  but  thefe  would  be  fuffieient 
to  fill  a  large  volume. 

London  is  the  center  of  trade,  it  has  an  intimate 
connexion  with  all  the  countries  in  the  kingdom  ;  it 
is  the  grand  mart  of  the  nation,  to  which  every 
part  fend  their  commodities,  from  whence  they  again 
are  fent  back  into  every  town  in  the  nation,  and  to 
every  part  in  the  world.  From  hence  innumerable 
carriages,  by  land  and  water,  are  conftantly  em- 
ployed, and  from  hence  arifes  that  circulation  in  the 
national  body,  which  renders  every  pare  healthful, 
vigorous,  and  in  a  profperous  condition  j  a  circula- 
tion that  is  equally  beneficial  to  the  head,  and  the 
mofl  diftant  members.  Merchants  are  here  as  rich 
as  noblemen  •,  and  there  is  no  place  in  the  world  in 
which  the  fhops  of  tradefmen  make  fuch  a  noble  and 
elegant  appearance. 

No  expence  has  been  fpared  to  give  this  city  all 
the  efTential  advantages  that  could  be  procured  by 
art  and  induftry.  And  in  particular,  no  place  in  the 
world  is  better  fupplied  with  water  from  the  Thames 
and  the  New  River ;  which  is  not  only  of  inconceiv- 
able fervice  to  every  family,  but,  by  means  of  fire- 
plugs every  where  difperfed,  the  keys  of  which  are 

drawings,  manufcripts  and  prints,  amounting  to  about  50,000 
volumes.  Medals  and  coins,  ancient  and  modern,  25,000.  Ca- 
meos and  intaglios,  about  70c.  Seals,  268.  Veflels,  &c.  of 
agate,  jafper,  &c.  542.  Antiquities,  1,125.  Precious  Hones, 
agates,  jafpers,  &c.  2,256.  Metals,  minerals,  ores,  &c.  2,725. 
Cryllals,  fpars,  &c.  1,864.  Foffils,  flints,  ftones,  1,275,  Earths, 
fands, ^ falts,  1,035.  Bitumens,  fulphurs,  ambers,  &c.  399. 
Talcs,  micae,  &c.  388.  Corals,  fpunges,  &c.  1,421.  Tefta- 
cea,  or  fhells,  &c.  5,843.  Echini,  echinitaj,  &c.  6 1^9.  Alle- 
Hje,  trochi,  entrochi,  &c.  241.  Cruftacese,  crabs,  lobfters,  &c. 
363.  Stell?e  marin^e,  llar-iifhes,  &c.  17;.  Filh  and  their 
^arts,  &c.  1,555.  -tirds  and  their  parts,  eggs  and  neils,  of 
different  fpecies,  1,17?.  Quadrupeds,  &c.  i,hb6.  Vipers,  fer- 
pents,  &c.  521.  Infers,  &c.  5,439.  Vegetables,  12,506. 
Hortus  ficcus,  or  volumes  of  dried  plants,  334.  Humana,  as 
calculi,  anatomical  preparations,  756.  Mifcellaneous  things, 
natural,  2,098.  Mathematical  inftruments,  55,  A  catalogue 
of  all  the  above  is  written  in  38  volumes  in  folio,  and  8  in 
€[uar(o. 
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depofited  with  the  parifhes  officers,  the  city  Is,  in  a 
great  meafure,  fecured  from  the  fpreading  of  fire-, 
for  thefe  plugs  are  no  fooner  opened  than  there  is  vaft 
quantities  of  water  to  fupply  the  engines. 

This  plenty  of  water  has  been  attended  with  an- 
other advantage,  it  has  given  rife  to  feveral  compa- 
nies, who  infure  houfes  and  goods,  from  fire  •,  an  ad- 
vantage, that  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  na- 
tion on  earth :  the  premium  is  fmall,  and  the  reco- 
very, in  cafe  of  lofs,  is  eafy  and  certain.  Every  one 
of  thefe  offices,  keep  a  fct  of  men  in  pay,  who  are 
ready  at  all  hours  to  give  their  affiftance  in  cafe  of 
fire  j  and  who  are  on  all  occafions  extreamly  bold^ 
dexterousj  and  diligent  -,  but  though  ail  their  labours 
Ihould  prove  unfuccefsful,  the  perfon  who  fufFers  by 
this  devouring  element,  has  the  comfort  that  muft 
arife  from  a  certainty  of  being  paid  the  value  of  what 
he  has  infared. 


0  F 

NORTH    BRITAIN 

OR' 

S    C     O    T    L    A    K 

WITH    ITS    ISLANDS^ 

THE  kingdom  of  Scotland^  or  North  Britain, 
comprehends  all  the  northern  part  of  this  iiland 
beyond  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Northum- 
berland, together  with  a  multitude  of  iflands,  which 
amount  to  about  300,  fome  of  them  are  very  incon- 
fiderable.  This  country  is  bounded  on  all  fides  by  the 
ocean,  except  on  the  fouth,  where  it  is  feparated  from 
England,  beginning  at  the  eail,  by  the  river  Tweedy 
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Cheviot-hills,  the  river  Erik,  and  Solway  Fritlr; 
Near  Cariille  it  is  generally  reckoned  to  extend  300 
miles  in  length,  from  Aidermouth  head,  near  the 
iOe  of  Muil,  to  Buchanefs,  and  150  in  breadth,.. where 
broadeft.  The  coall  is  much  indented,  and  the  land 
in  feveral  places  nearly  cut  through  by  bays,  gulphs^ 
and  rivers,  the  hrft  of  which  form  excellent  harbours^ 
and  the  latter  abound  with  freih  water  filh. 

North  Britain,  exciufive  of  its  iOands,  lies  between 
the  fifty -fourth  degree  forty  minutes,  and  the  fifty* 
eight  degree  thirty  minutes  north  latitude,,  and  be* 
tween  the  firft  degree  thirty  minutes,  and  the  fixth- 
degree  v/c'fc  longitude.  The  longed  day  is  upwards  of 
eighteen  hours,  and  the  fhortcft  five  hours  forty-five 
minutes :  but  the  brightnefs  of  the  northern  lights  in  a. 
great  meafu re  remedy  the  inconvenience  of  the  Ihort 
days  of  winter. 

The  air  is  very  temperate,  and  not  half  fa  cold  Bk 
might  be  imacrined  from  its  beins;  feated  fo  far  to  the 
Borth.  This,  as  in  England,  is  owing  to  the  warm  va- 
pours and  moderate  breezes  that  continually  come 
from  the  fea ;  which  alfo  ferve  to  purify  the  air,  and 
put  it  in  fuch  a  conftant  agitation,  as  preferves  the 
inhabitants  from  any  remarkable  epidemic  difeafes. 

Great  part  of  the  country,  particularly  toward  the^ 
north  and  weft,  is  mountainous^  and  covered  with 
heath ,  this  is  called  the  Highlands,  but  thefe  in  fe- 
veral places  yield  good  pafture :  between  the  higher 
grounds  are  many  rich  valleys,  v/hich  produce  corn- 
and  cattle.  The  fauth  parts  of  Scotland  are  far  pre- 
ferable to  the  north  parts  of  England,  and  there 
are  every  where  all  things  necefiary  for  human  life  j 
and  not  anly  fuificient  for  the  inhabitants,  but  alfo  to 
export.  They  do  not  want  wheat,  but  the  grain 
moftly  cultivated  is  oat5,  as  it  v/ill  grow  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts.  The  productions  in  Scotland  are  in 
general  much  the  fame  as  in  England.  In  the  Low- 
lands there  is  little  timber,  but  in  the  more  northern 
parts  there  are  forefts  of  fir-trees,  that  might  afford 
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xnafts  for  the  larsfefl:  men  of  war :  but  it  is  difficult 
to  brins;  them  to  the  fea-fide.  There  are  alfo  many 
large  woods  of  oaks,  afh,  and  elms,  fit  for  build- 
ing, and  abundance  of  fruit- trees  in  their  gardens  and 
orchards.  The  foil  likewife  in  many  places  produces 
great  plenty  of  hemp  and  flax. 

Befide  the  frefh-water  fifn  found  in  the  lakes  and 
rivers,  feveral  of  the  iflands  are  frequented  by  whales; 
and  cod,  ling,  haddock,  fiurgeon,  turbot,  mackrel, 
fcate,  fea-urchins,  cat-Bib,  &c.  are  caught  in  great, 
plenty  on  all  their  coafrs.  Lobfliers,  crabs,  and  oyf- 
ters,  are  found  in  vaft  quantities  on  the  Weftern 
Iflands;  and  cockles,  muffels,  limpets,  wilks,  fcai- 
lops,  and  fpouts,  are  cad  by  the  tide  in  fiich  num- 
bers on  the  iiles,  that  the  people  cannot  confume 
them. 

In  this  country  fprings  of  clear  and  wholefome  wa- 
ter are  every  where  in  plenty,  not  only  on  the  fides,- 
but  on  the  tops  of  many  of  the  mountains.  Thefe  in 
their  defcent  fweli  into  pleafant  rills,  and  augment- 
ing their  itreams  become  rivers.  Many  of  thefe 
meeting  with  hollov/  places  in  their  paGTage,  expand 
themfeives  into  lakes,  till  finding  a  proper  channel 
they  refume  their  form  of  rivers,  and,  as  the  nature 
of  the  foil  dire(3:s,  fometimes  expand  themfeives  again 
and  again,  or  continue  their  progrefs  in  the  fame 
form  to  the  fea. 

The  mod  remarkable  lochs  or  lakes  in  Scotland 
are  Lochtay,  Lochnefs,  and  Lochlevin,  which  fend 
forth  rivers  of  the  fame  name  with  themfelvxs;  Loch- 
lomond,  which  fends  forth  the  river  Lomond  -,  and 
Lochiern,  from  which  flows  the  river  lern.  There 
is  a  lake  in  Straitherrach,  v/hich  never  freezes,  how- 
ever fevere  the  froft,  till  February,  and  then  in  one 
night  it  freezes  all  over,  and  if  it  continues  two 
nights,  the  ice  grows  very  thick.  Another  lake  at  a 
place  called  Glencanich,  is  feated  on  a  high  ground 
between  the  tops  of  two  mountains,  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  the  middle  of  this  lake  is  always  frozen 
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throughout  the  fummer,  hotwithftanding  the  ftrong 
refledion  of  the  fun-beams  from  the  mountains,  which 
melts  the  ice  at  the  (ides  of  the  lake.  Round  the  lake 
the  ground  has  a  conftant  verdure,  as  if  it  enjoyed  a 
perpetual  fpring ;  and  by  feeding  on  that  grafs, 
cattle  grow  Iboner  fat  than  any  where  elfe. 

In  Linlithgowlhire  is  a  lake  called  Loehoat,  from 
whence  a  ftream  runs  under  a  neighbouring  moun- 
tain, and  after  it  has  purfued  its  courfe  about  two 
hundred  paces,  ilTues  with  great  force  from  a  fpring 
about  three  feet  broad,  when  it  forms  a  ftream  that 
turns  a  mill. 

The  capital  rivers,  particularly  the  Forth,  Clyde, 
Tay,  and  Nefs,  &c.  divide  the  country  into  penin- 
fulas;  thefe  running  fo  far  within  land  as  to  be  inter- 
cepted only  by  a  fmall  ifthmus,  or  neck  of  land. 

The  kingdom  of  Scotland,   notwithftanding   the 
union  of  the  crowns  on  the  acceflion  of  their  king 
James  VI.  to  that  of  England,  continued  an  entirely 
feparate  and  diftind  kingdom  for  above  a  century, 
though   an    union   had   been  long  projedled :    this; 
was  judged  to  be  the  more  eafy  to  be  done,  as  both 
kingdoms  were  antiently  under  the    fame   govern- 
ment, and  ftill  retained  a  very  great  refemblance, 
though  far  from  an  identity,  in  their  laws.     By  an 
adt  of  parliament  i  Jac.  I.  c.  i.  it  is  declared,  that 
thefe  two,  mighty,  famous,  and  antient  kingdoms 
were  formerly  one.    And  Sir  Edward  Coke  oblervcs, 
how  marvellous  a  conformity  there  was,   not  only  in 
the  religion  and  language  of  the  two  nations,  but  alfo 
in  their  antient  laws,  the  delcent  of  the  crown,  their 
parliaments,  their  titles  of  nobility,  their  officers  of 
liate  and  of  juftice,  their  writs,  their  cuftoms,  and 
even  the  language  of  their  laws.  Upon  which  account 
he  fuppofes  the  common   law  of  each  to  have  been 
originally  the  fame,  efpecially  as  their  moft  antient 
and  authentic  book,  called  Regiam  Majeftatem^  and 
containing  the  rules  of  their  antient  common  law,  is 
^JCtreamly  fimikr  to  that  of  Glanvil,  which  contains 
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the  principles  of  ours,  as  it  flood  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  The  many  diverfities,  fubfifting  be- 
tween the  two  laws  at  prefent,  may  be  well  enough 
accounted  for,  from  a  diverfity  of  pra6lice  in  two 
large  and  uncommunicating  jurifdidions,  and  from 
the  adls  of  two  diftin6t  and  independent  parliaments, 
which  have  in  many  points  altered  and  abrogated  the 
old  common  law  of  both  kingdoms. 

However,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  and  the  politicians  of 
that  time,  conceived  great  difficulties  in  carrying  on 
the  projedled  union  :  but  thefe  were  at  length  over- 
come, and  the  great  work  was  happily  effedled  in 
1707,  in  the  fifth  of  queen  Anne;  when  twenty-five 
articles  of  union  were  agreed  to  by  the  parliaments 
of  both  nations :  the  purport  of  the  moft  confider- 
able  being  as  follows : 

1.  That  on  the  firfl  of  May  1707,  and  for  ever 
after,  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  fhall  be 
united  into  one  kingdom,  by  the  name  of  Great 
Britain. 

2.  The  fucceflion  to  the  monarchy  of  Great  Britain 
fhall  be  the  fame  as  was  before  fettled  with  regard  to 
that  of  England. 

3.  The  united  kingdom  (hall  be  reprefented  by 
one  parliament. 

4.  There  fhall  be  a  communication  of  all  rights 
and  privileges  between  the  fubje6ls  of  both  king- 
doms, except  where  it  is  otherwife  agreed. 

9.  When  England  raifes  2,000,000!.  by  a  land 
tax,  Scotland  fhall  raife  48,000 1. 

16,  17.  The  ftandards  of  the  coin,  of  weights,  and 
of  meafures,  fhall  be  reduced  to  thofe  of  England^ 
throughout  the  united  kingdoms. 

18.  The  laws  relating  to  trade,  cufloms,  and  the 
excife,  fhall  be  the  fame  in  Scotland  as  in  England, 
But  all  the  other  laws  of  Scotland  fhall  remain  in 
force  •,  but  alterable  by  the  parliament  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. Yet  with  this  caution :  that  laws  relating  to 
public  policy  are  alterable  at  the  difcretion  of  the 
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parliament  -,  laws  relating  to  private  right  are  not  to, 
be  altered  but  for  the  evident  utility  of  the  people  of 
Scotland. 

22.  Sixteen  peers  are  to  be  cbofen  to  reprefent  the 
peerage  of  Scotland  in  parliament,  and  forty-five 
members  to  fit  in  the  houie  of  commons. 
'  23.  The  fixteen  peers  of  Scotland  Ihall  have  all 
privileges  of  parliament :  and  all  peers  of  Scotland 
Ihall  be  peers  of  Great  Britain,  and  rank  next  after 
thofe  of  the  fame  degree  at  the  time  of  the  union,  and 
{hall  have  all  privileges  of  peers,  except  fitting  in  the 
houfe  of  lords  and  voting  on  the  trial  of  a  peer. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  of  the  twenty-five  articles, 
of  vinion,  which  are  ratified  and  confirmed  by  llatiue 
5  Ann.  c.  8.  in  which  flatute  there  are  alfo  two  adls  of 
parliament  recited ;  the  one  of  Scotland,  whereby  the. 
church  of  Scotland,  and  alfo  the  four  univerfities  of 
that  kin2:dom,  are  ellabliilied  for  ever,  and  all  fuc- 
ceeding  fovereigns  are  to  take  an  oath  inviolably  to 
maintain  the  fame ;  the  other  of  England,  5  Ann. 
C.  6.  whereby  the  a(5ls  of  uniformity  of  13  Eliz.  and 
13  Car.  II.  (except  as  the  fame  had  been  altered  hf 
parliament  at  that  time)  and  all  other  a6ls  then  ia 
,  force  for  the  prefervation  of  the  church  of  England, 
are  declared  perpetual ;  and  it  is  flipulated,  that  every 
fubfequent  king  and  queen  iliall  take  an  oath  inviol- 
ably to  maintain  the  fame  within  England,  Ireland, 
Wales,  and  the  town  of  Berwick  upon  Tv/eed.  And 
it  is'ena6led,  that  thefe  two  acts  "  fhall  for  ever  be 
"  obferved  as  fundamental  and  elTential  conditions  of 
*'  the  union." 

Upon  thefe  articles,  and  a6l  of  union,  it  is  to  be. 
obferved,  i.  That  the  two  kingdoms  are  now  fo  in- 
feparabiy  united,  that  nothing  can  ever  difunite  them 
again;  unlefs  perhaps  an  infringement  of  thofe  points 
which,  when  they  were  feparate  and  independent  na- 
tions, it  was  mutually  j[lipuia<-ed  fhouid  be  "  funda- 
f*  mental  and  efTcntial  conoitions  of  the  union." 
2.  That  whatever  elfe  may  be  deemed  *'  fundamental 
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f^  and  efientlal  conditions,"  the  prefervatlon  of  the 
two  churches,  of  England  and  Scotland,  in  the  fame 
llate  that  they  were  in  at  the  time  of  the  union, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  ads  of  uniformity  which 
eilablifh  our  common  prayer,  are  expiefsly  declared 
fo  to  be.  3.  That  therefore  any  alteration  in  the, 
conflitutions  of  either  of  thofe  churches,  or  in  the 
liturgy  of  the  church  of  England,  would  be  an  in- 
fringement of  thefe  "  fundamental  and  effential  con- 
"=  ditions,"  and  greatly  endanger  the  union.  4.  That 
the  municipal  laws  of  Scotland  are  ordained  to  be 
dill  obferved  in  that  part  of  the  ifland,  unlefs  altered 
by  parliament ;  and,  as  the  parliam^ent  has  not  yet 
thought  proper,  except  in  a  few  inftances,  to  alter 
them,  they  ilill  (with  regard  to  the  particulars  unal- 
tered) continue  in  full  force.  V/herefore  the  muni- 
cipal or  common  laws  of  England  are,  generally 
fpeaking,  of  no  force  or  validity  in  Scotland. 
The  courts  of  civil  judicature  in  Scotland  are. 
The  college  of  juftice,  commonly  called  the  fef^ 
fion,  which  confifts  of  a  prefident,  and  fourteen  fixed 
fenators  or  judges,  called  ordinary  lords  of  feffion, 
vv'ith  two  extraordinary  lords.  Under  thefe  are  {tYtn 
clerks  of  felTion,  and  ^\x  inferior  officers.  Before  this 
court  are  tried  at  ftated  times,  all  civil  caufes,  which 
they  determine  by  a6ls  of  parliament,  and  the  cufiom 
of  the  nation  \  and  v;here  thefe  are  defe6live,  they 
decide  according  to  the  civil  law,  and  the  rules  of 
equity.  There  lies  no  appeal  from  this  court  but  to 
the  parliament;  and  the  prefence  of  nine  judges  is 
required  to  make  their  decrees  valid. 

The  jufticiary,  ufually  called  thejuflice  or  criminal 
court,  confifls  of  five  lords  of  the  feffion,  thejuilice- 
general,  and  jufcice-clerk.  Thefe  are  joined  by  a 
pannel  of  fifieen  out  of  forty-five,  cited  like  juries 
in  England,  by  whom  all  caufes  of  a  criminal  nature 
are  tried.  They  hold  aiTizes  all  over  the  kingdom 
twice  every  year,  and  from  thence  are  called  lords  of 
|:he  circuit. 
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The  court  of  exchequer,  which  is  like  that  of 
England,  and  confifts  of  a  chief  and  four  other  ba- 
rons, &c. 

The  court  of  chancery.  The  officers  of  ftate  are, 
the  keeper  of  the  feal,  and  lord  privy-feal,  the  lord 
clerk -regifter,  and  the  lord  advocate. 

Belide  the  above  national  judges,  every  county  or 
ihire  has  a  chief  magiftrate  or  his  deputy,  who  is 
ordinary  judge  in  all  civil  and  criminal  caufes ;  but, 
in  mofh  cafes,  an  appeal  lies  from  this  magiftrate  to 
the  feflion  and  court  of  jufticiary.  The  ftieriff  is  in 
effe(5t  the  fupream  juftice  of  peace,  to  whom  the  law 
principally  intrufts  the  fecuring  the  quiet  and  tran- 
quillity of  that  part  of  the  kingdom  of  which  he  is 
fberiff.  Bailiffs,  ftewards,  and  conftables,  in  their 
refpedtive  diftridls,  have  the  fame  liberty  as  fheriffs  in 
their  (hires. 

The  court  of  admiralty  is  a  fupream  court,  in 
which  all  maritime  caufes,  crimes,  trefpaffes,  quarrels, 
&c.  may  be  tried  before  the  lord  high  admiral's 
judge,  for  he  himfelf  never  judges ;  he  forms  his  de- 
cifions  on  the  civil  law,  and  the  cuftoms  of  Scotland. 

There  are  alfo  in  Scotland  what  are  called  commif- 
fary  courts,  which  are  a  kind  of  ecciefiaftical  courts, 
in  which  caufes  are  tried  by  commiffaries.  The  prin- 
cipal of  thefe  is  at  Edinburgh.  The  four  commiffa- 
ries of  that  metropolis  particularly  try  caufes  of 
matrimony  and  adultery,  in  order  to  a  plenary  di- 
vorce,' fo  that  the  innocent  perfon  may  marry,  as  if 
the  offending  party  were  naturally  dead. 

The  Scots  nation  in  general  is  of  the  reformed 
religion,  except  a  fmall  part  ftiil  adhering  to  the 
church  of  Rome.  The  government  of  their  church 
is  denominated  prefbyterian,  becaufe  they  allow  of  no 
higher  office  than  a  preaching  prefbyter,  who  with 
the  elders  of  the  people  perform  the  whole  govern- 
ment. The  Scots  writers  declare  this  to  be  their 
primitive  form,  when  the  nation  firft  turned  chriftian 
in  the  fecond  century,  and  was  never  altered  by  the 
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pGpifh  prelates  till  the  fourteenth  century  :  and  that 
the  church  of  Scotland  was  reformed  from  popery  by 
prefbyters,  withotit  fettling  any  prelacy  inftead  there- 
of,  is  evident  from  the  adbs  of  parliament  and  general 
aifemblies.  The  ecclefiaftical  courts  are  the  four 
following. 

I..  The  general  afTembly,  which  meets  at  Edin- 
burg  annually  in  May,  and  confifts  of  minifters  and 
elders  deputed  from  every  prefbytery  in  the  nation^ 
Thefe  determine  all  appeals  from  inferior  church  ju- 
dicatures, and  make  laws  and  regulations  for  the  go- 
vernment of  the  kirk.  A  lord  commifTioner,  who  is 
always  a  nobleman  of  the  firft  quality,  prefides  here 
3,3  a  reprefentative  of  the  king's  perfon.  The  power 
of  this  coi^rt  is  very  great,  and  irom  it  there  is  no 
appeal. 

2.  The  provincial  fynod,  which  is  compofed  of 
|die  members  of  feveral  adjacent  prefbyteries,  meeting 
twice  a  year,  at  a  principal  place  within  the  bounds, 
and  like  the  general  affembly  is  opened  by  a  fermon. 
Their  bufinefs  is  to  receive  correfpon dents  from  the 
neighbouring  fynods,  who  are  a  check  upon  one  an- 
other; to  determine  appeals  from  the  prefbyteries 
within  their  diftrid  -,  and  to  enquire  into  and  cenfure 
the  behaviour  of  the  prefbyteries  themfelves.  They 
have  likewife  power  to  remove  a  minifter  from  one 
place  to  another :  but  appeals  lie  from  the  fynod  to 
the  general  aflembly^ 

3.  The  prefbytery,  which  confifls  of  a  miniilef  and 
one  elder  from  five  to  ten  or  more  neighbouring  pa- 
rjlhes,  who,  being  affembled,  chufe  one  of  the  minif- 
ters to  be  prasfes,  or  moderator.  Here  are  tried  ap- 
peals from  the  kirk-feflfion  ♦,  and  here  they  infped:  into 
the  behaviour  of  the  miniders  and  elders  within  their 
r^efpedtive  bounds.  They  fupply  vacant  parifhes, 
prdain  pallors,  examine  andlicenfe  fchool-m afters  and 
young  ftudents  for  probationary  preachers. 

4.  The  kirk  fefTion  confifts  of  the  minifter  and  el- 
4ers  in  each  parifti,  who  confider  the  affairs  of  the  parifli 
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as  a  reiigious  foeiety.  They  judge  in  all  lelTer  mat- 
ters eileemed  fcandalous,  can  fufpend  from  the  com- 
munion, and  regulate  every  thing  relating  to  public 
worfhip  and  the  poor. 

The  number  of  kirks  or  churches  in  Scotland 
amounts  to  about  nine  hundred  and  fjfty,  befide  a- 
few  chapels,  which  make  up  fixty-eight  preibyteries, 
inckided  in  thirteen  provincial  fynods. 

There  are  here  however  feveral  {qSis  of  diflenters 
from  the  eftablifhed  worlhip,  the  principal  of  which 
are  the  epifcopalians,  who  ufe  the  form  of  prayer  of 
the  church  of  England :  but  the  nonjurers  among 
thefe  are  not  permitted  to  have  public  meeting- 
houfes,  but  are  only  fuiTered  to  preach  and  read 
the  divine  fervice  to  very  fmall  congregations ;  while 
thofe  who  take  the  oaths,  and  pray  for  his  majefty  in 
exprefs  terms,  have  meeting-houfes.  There  are  alfo 
the  Erflvinites  and  Gibbonites,  fo  called  from  the  mi- 
iiillers  of  thofe  names,  who  have  broke  off  from  the 
church  of  Scotland,  and  upon  that  account  they  are 
alfo  called  feceders.  There  are  likewife  mountai- 
neers, thus  named  from  their  preaching  in  the  open 
fields,  and  on  the  mountains;  thefe  are  alfo  called 
covenanters. 

The  lav/  of  Scotland  has  provided  againil  plurali- 
ties, and  throughout  the  whole  country  there  are  no 
benefices  v/orth  lefs  than  fifty  pounds  ilerling  per  an- 
num; which  in  that  county  is  a  good  maintenance; 
nor  any, that  c:xceed  a  hundred  and  iifty  pounds  a 
year. 

The  mem.be rs  of  this  eccleiiaiiical  republic  (who 
are  all  upon  an  equality  in  point  of  dignity  and 
power)  are  edeemed  to  be  very  fihcere  in  their  prin- 
ciples, indefatigable  in  their  m.inifterial  labours,  and 
are  greatly  refpedled  by  their  parimioners.  Belide 
difcharging  their  fpiritual  duties,  thefe  gentlemen 
frequently  act  in  the  capacity  of  arbitrators  in  matters 
of  difpute  between  man  and  man  ;  their  healing  ad- 
vice is   generally  attended  \vith  fuccefs,  and  both 
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parties  return  to  their  families  fully  reconciled  to  eacli 
other.  Where  fuch  pallors  preiide  there  are  few  in- 
ilances  of  irregularity  among  the  lower  clalTes  of  the 
people  :  adultery,  fwearing,  and  fighting,  are  fo  very 
uncommon,  that  the  perfons  guilty  of  fuch  pradlices. 
are  confidered  as  the  moft  incorrigible  mifcreants^ 
defpifed  and  fhunned  by  the  whole  neighbourhood. 

The  union  v^/-ith  England  was  ftrongly  oppofed  by 
the  people  of  Scotland  i'n  general,   and  occafioned 
fuch  tumults,  that  the  nation   was  threatned  v/idi  a 
civil  war.     One  of  the  nobles  declared  in  parliament,, 
that  his  degenerate  countrymen  v/ere  about  to  give 
up  in  half  an  hour  what  their  warlike  predccellors 
had  fo  bravely  defended,  and  fo  hardly  earned  during 
a  contefl  of  many  centuries.     But  the  chief  grounds 
of  oppofition  proceeded  from  a  confideration  of  the 
heavy  taxes  that  muil  be  levied  upon  them  to  pay  the 
interePc  of  debts  they    never  had    contrad:ed.     Be- 
fore this  time,  taxes   vvere  almofl:  unknown  in  that'> 
kingdom,  provifions  were  cheap,  and  by  means  of 
their  fifneries,  mines,  and  manufa6Lures,  they  carried 
on  a  beneficial  trade  with  Holland  and  France :  but 
in  confequence  of  the  union  they  were  to  renounce 
this  trade,  and  drink  port  at  2  s.  per  bottle,  in  pre- 
ference to  claret  at  10  d.  becaufe  the  Englifh  carried 
on  a  lucrative  trade  with  Portugal.     By  this  treaty 
the  parliamient  of  Scotland,  which  was  annually  held 
at  Edinburgh,   was  to   be  diiTolved,   and  a  limited 
number  of  their   nobility,  together  with   45   com.- 
moners,  were   to  reprefent  Scotland    in  the   Britiili' 
parliament.     It  was  eafy  to  foreiee  that  fo  many  of 
their  nobility  and  gentry  rending  at  London  v/ouid 
fpend  one  third  of  the  rents  of  the  kingdom  in  that 
metropolis. 

Such  were  the  obje6lions  made  by  the  people  of 
Scotland  againft  this  famous  treaty,  but  upon  the 
other  hand,  the  advantages  refulting  therefrom, 
though  at  nrft  th^y  feemed  remote  and  precarious^ 
are  many  and  fubftantial.  An  increafe  of  trade  has, 
in  the  courfe  of  60  years,  given  a  new  face  to  the 
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whole  kingdom,  but  more  particularly  in  the  weftern 
parts,  where  the  inhabitants  foon  availed  themfelves 
of  a  free  commerce  with  America.  Inftead  of  dark 
Gothick  cafties  inhabited  by  a  nobility  more  diftin- 
guifhed  for  their  valour  than  by  wealth,  and  under 
whofe  protedion  exifced  a  poor,  opprefiTed  common- 
alty, we  now  behold  an  incredible  number  of  villas^, 
furrounded  with  inclofures,  and  laid  out  in  a  manner 
that  does  honour  to  the  tafle  of  a  trading  people.  In- 
ftead of  a  few  inconfiderable  boroughs,  remarkable 
only  for  the  antiquity  of  their  charters,  of  fome 
ruinous  abbey,  v/e  meet  large  and  populous  towns, 
well  known  in  the  mercantile  world  for  the  variety 
•land  beauty  of  their  manufaduresi 

Scotland  produces  moft  of  the  necelTaries  of  life^- 
arid  fupplies  other  nations  with  black  cattle,  (beep, 
pork,  falmon,  herrings,  and  other  kinds  of  filh,  corn^ 
barley,  fait,  tallow,  hides,  butter,  eggs,  lead,  coals, 
""^  and  freeflone  ♦,  it  likewife  exports  linen  cloth,  hok 
lands,  cambrics,  gauzes,  filk  and  worfted  flockirigs,- 
printed  cloths,  carpets,  books,  hats,  plaid,  and  coarfe 
woollen  clotli,  &c.  Thefe  and  many  other  commo- 
dities are  chiefly  manufadlured  at  GlafgOWj  a  large" 
and  beautiful  city,  fituated  upon  the  river  Clyde; 
in  point  of  commerce  the  firft  in  Scotland.  This 
city  likewife  carries  on  a  very  extenfive  foreign  trade, 
particularly  to  America,  by  means  of  which,  and 
her  own  natural  productions,  Scotland  is  enabled 
to  rernit  incredible  fums  to  England,  where  the 
fruits'  of  her  induftry  chiefly  centers  ;  fo  that  in  re- 
ality the  people  of  South  Britain  owe  a  confider- 
able  part  of  their  riches  to  the  very  people  whofe 
poverty  they  are  fo  apt  to  defpife.  The  difficulty  of 
procuring  bills  upon  London,  and  the  high  pre- 
miums they  bear,  are  convincing  proofs  that  the  ba- 
lance of  trade  is  greatly  in  favour  of  England.  It 
may  not  be  improper  in  this  place  to  obferve  alfo, 
how  grofsly  this  country  has  been  mifreprefented  by 
late  writers,  fame  wilfully,  and  others  through  igno- 
I  rance,^ 
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"■ranee,  by  literally  copying  from  Camden  and  other  old 
authors,  without  making  proper  allowances  for  the 
changes  and  im'^rovcments  which  have  taken^place, 
from  a  gradual  increafe  of  trade,  and  an  uncommon 
attention  to  agriculture  during  a  period  of  near  tv/o 
cenLurie.s.  Thefe  compilers  of  geographical  fyflems 
would  do  well  to  convince  us  of  their  extenfive 
knowlece  of  foreign  countries,  by  giving  amorejuft 
account  of  our  own.  The  btll  modern  defcription  of 
'this  iilandfecrns  to  be  that  written  by  Mr.  S.  Richard- 
fon,  intitled,    d  Tour  through  Great  Britain, 

The  Scots  are  m  general  welilhaped,  flirongly  made, 
-l:iardy  and  robufl.     They  live  well,  though  not  groQy, 
■and  are  wholly  unacquainted  with  fome  difeafes,  as 
well  as  fome  vices  too  common  in  many  other  coun- 
tries.    They  are,   for  the  mofl  part,    an   active,  iri- 
dullrious,    and    religious    people  \     and    having    a 
great  (hare  of  natural  good  fenfe  and  fagacity,  they 
generally  fucceed  in  their  undertakings.     The  v^'o- 
men  of  inferior  ranlsi,  and  fome  in  higher  life,  are  fo 
remarkable  for  their  induflry,  that  their  whole  fami- 
lies are  generally  clothed  with  their  own  manufa6lure. 
The  fidelity  of  this  people  is  fuch,  that  the  kings  of 
France,  for  near  300  years,  committed  the  immediate 
care  of  their  royal  perfons  to  a  regiment  of  Scottilh 
guards.     And  in   1746,  the  young  pretender  v/an- 
dered  feveral  months  from  place  to  place,   during 
w^hich  time  there  w^as  not  one  attempt  made  tov/ard^a 
difcovery,   though  he  was  known  to  many  perfons, 
arid  a  reward  of  3oocal.  oifered  for  his  head.     I'he 
Scotch,  however,    are  not  without  their  faults,   and 
-the  inferior   gentlemen  among  them  have   often  a 
greater  Hiare  of  pride  than  the  firll  Englifh  peers; 
this,  hov^ever,  wears  off  foon  after  they  have  crofTed 
t^\^  Tw^ed,  ©r  have  vifited  other  countries.     Many 
of  them  likewife  too  much  afFed  to  imitate  their  more 
wealthy  neighbours  in  luxury,  and  in  the  other  pre- 
vaihng  vices  of  the  times. 

Scotland  has  produced  many  perfons  eminent  for 

genius  and  learning,  but  no  period  was.ever  fo  dif- 
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tingiiiilied  as  the  prefent,  which,  if  we  may  ufe  the  ex- 
preifion,  may  be  confidered  as  the  golden  age  of  liie- 
lature  in  that  kingdom. 

The  Scots  myfic  is  univerfally  admired ;  love  is  ge- 
nerally the  fubjed,  and  many  of  the  airs  have  been 
brought  upon  the  Englifh  ftage,  under  new  names, 
but  with  this  difadvantage,  that  they  are  moftly  al- 
tered for  the  worfe;  being  ftrip'd  of  that  original 
fimplicity  which  is  their  effential  charafteriftic,  which 
is  fo  agreeable  to  the  ear,  and  has  fuch  powers  over' 
the  human  breail. 

With  regard  to  the  orimnal  -inhabitants  of  Scot- 
land,  v/e  have  no  certain  accounts  •,  it  is  probable  that 
thc-y  came  in  colonies  from  the  neighbouring  conti- 
nent. The  Picts  feem  to  be  no  other  than  fuch  of 
the  braveft  Britons  as  would  notfubmit  to  the  Roman 
yoke,  and  were  driven  northv/ard  by  thefe  invaderSo 
The  hiftcry  of  Scotland,  fays  Dr.  Robertfon,  may 
be  properly  divided  into  four  periods.  The  firfi 
reaches  from  the  origin  of  that  mjonarchy  to  the 
reign  of  Kenneth  II.  v/ho  fubdued  the  Pids  in  the 
year  838,  and  united  under  one  monarchy  all  that 
country  now  called  Scotland.  The  fecond,  from 
Kenneth's  conqueil  of  the  Pi6ls  to  the  death  of 
Alexander  III.  when  the  com.petitors  for  the  crown 
put  themfelves  under  the  arbitration  of  Edward  I.  of 
England.  The  third  extends  to  the  death  of  James  V. 
The  lait,  from  thence  to  the  acceflion  of  James  VI. 
to  the  crown  of  England.  It  has  been  much  re- 
gretted, that  this  celebrated  writer  confined  his  hif- 
tcry to  this  laft  period,  containing  only  tv/o  reign^. 
It  is  obfervable,  that  Innes,  and  other  Scottifn  writers 
fince  his  time,  have  affedled  to  doubt  the  very  Cjciii- 
ence  of  no  lefs  than  forty  of  their  firil  kings.  But  it 
is  not  very  probable  that  30000  Caledonians,  who  op- 
pofed  Agricola,  could  be  brought  together  in  thefe 
b  rbarous  mts  v/ithout  a  leader  invefted  with  fove- 
reign  authority  j  and  that  thefe  people  ihould,  during 
feveral  centuries,  fufiain  the  hofcile  attacks  of  united 
armies,  and  at  lafl  oblige  the  Romans  to  bound  their 
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empire  northward  by  a  wall,  which  neither  their  le- 
gions, nor  the  trembling  Britons  could  guard. 

This  might  lead  us  to  a  review  of  the  Scots  in 
their  raihtary  capacity,  in  which  light  they  are  truly 
great.  Their  brave  defence  when  attacked  by  fu- 
perior  arms  ^  their  nobie  ftruggles  in  fupport  of  the 
independency  and  liberties  of  their  country,  when  re- 
duced to  the  mod  diftrefsful  circumftances,  have 
.gained  them  a  reputation  in  the  annals  of  Europe, 
that  refleds  honour  upon  their  country  and  their 
name. 

Such  were  the  people  whom  the  v/ifeil  of  the  Eng'ifh 
monarchs,  from  various  motives  of  policy,  laboured 
•  to  unite  with  their  own  fubjedls.  The  Scots,  as  early  as 
.the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  had  engaged  in  a  league  with 
France,  and  their  inflexible  adherence  to  that  nation 
proved  the  fource  of  their  greatefh  m.ifery ;  agricul- 
ture, manufactures,  and  commerce,  were  iacrificed  to 
their  darling  profefTion  of  arms.  Nor  did  England 
efcape  the  unhappy  confequences  of  this  foreign 
alliance.  At  length  the  v/ifdom  of  Henry  Vll. 
effected  by  a  m.arriage,  what  his  predeceilors  had  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  accomplifh  by  force  of  arms ;  and 
the  memorable  1707  united  more  firmdy  both  nations 
in  one  great  kingdom.  The  happy  effe6ls  ot  this 
great  event  were  more  eafily  perceived  from  a  con- 
fideration  that  both  nations  inhabited  the  fame  iQand, 
profeiTed  the  reformed  religion,  fpoke  one  language, 
were  equally  diftinguifhed  for  bravery,  love  of  liberty, 
and  a  fimilitude  in  capacity  and  manners.  Since  this 
period,  the  inhabitants  of  both  nations  have  mutu- 
-  ally  exerted  themfclves  in  fupport  of  .the  liberties  of 
^.Jiurope  and  of  Britain. 
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IRELAND. 

IRELAND  is  bounded  by  the  Deucaledonian  Sea, 
on  the  north  •,  and  on  the  well  and  fouth  by  the 
great  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  feparates  it  from  Ameri- 
ca ;  and  on  the  eaft,  by  St.  George's  Channel,  which 
divides  it  from  Britain ;  and  is  diilant  from  Scotland 
not  full  30  miles,  and  from  Wales,  about  60  miles. 
The  v/hole  area,  or  fuperficial  content  of  this  iiland, 
is  computed  to  take  up  about  11,067,712  Irilh  acres, 
plantation  meafure ,  the  difference  between  Englifh 
and  Iriili  acres,  being  as  16  and  an  half  is  to  21,  and 
it  is  held  to  bear  proportion  to  England  and  Wales, 
as  18  is  to  30. 

The  air  is  much  the  fame  with  thofe  parts  of  Eng- 
land that  lie  under  the  fame  parallel ;  only  in  fome 
parts  it  is  more  grofs  and  unhealthy,  efpecially  to 
ftrangers,  on  account  of  its  many  lakes,  bogs,  and 
marlhes.  It  is  remarkable,  that  no  venomous  crea- 
tures can  live  in  this  country,  as  appears  from  re- 
peated experiments. 

There  are  fome  bogs  in  this  country  fo  deep,  'as 
entirely  to  fwallow  up  a  man  and  horfe,  who  fmk 
an  unknown  depth,  though  they  are  covered  with 
turf,  which  feems  to  promife  folid  ground  ;  how- 
ever, roads  have  been  made  for  horfes  and  carriages 
over  thefe  dreadful  bogs,,  by  ranging  rows  of  fag- 
gots failened  together,  and  covered  with  earth,  v/hich 
forms  a  kind  of  bridge  that  Ihakes  under  the  feet  of 
the  paiTenger.  There  are  other  bogs  that  have  too 
(Irong  a  crull  of  turf  to  be  eafily  broken,  and  are 
conflantly  paiTed  in  fafety,  though  they  Ihake  and 
quiver  at  every  flep  of  the  foot. 

Ireland  is  in  general  a  fine  level  country,  abound- 
ing in  navigable  rivers,  numerous  bays  and  harbours. 

1  3  ^  The 
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The  inhabitants,  aided  by  parliament,  have  of  late 
years  applied  in  good  earneil  to  fundry  improve- 
ments, as  draining  of  bogs,  making  canals,  build- 
ing market-towns,  inclofmg  the  country,  and  cli- 
nching the  foil;  lb  that  this  kingdom  bids  fair  to 
rival  England  in  point  of  beauty  and  fertility.  Its 
pallures  feed  prodigious  numbers  of  cattle^  whence 
Ireland  is  enabled  to  fupply  the  fhips  of  all  European, 
nations  with  beef  and  butter :  but  however  advanta- 
geous this  trade  may  be  in  one  refpecl,  it  is  carried 
on  to  an  excefs  that  is  very  prejudicial  to  that  king- 
dom in  general,  as  it  caufes  agriculture  to  be  ne- 
gleded,  which  would  employ  many  more  hands,  and 
prevent  the  neceffity  of  importing  corn  from  Eng- 
land, from  whence  Ireland  is  likev/ife  fupplied  with.. 
potatoes,  in  condderable  quantities. 

The  roads  in  this  country  are  excellent  •,  but  there 
are  few  or  no  good  inns  in  the  kingdom. 

Dublin^  whether  we  con  iider  it  in  point  of  extent,, 
beauty,  or  the  wealth  of  its  inhabitants,  claims  a  place 
among  the  firfb  cities  in  Europe.  The  Liffey,  which 
divides  it,  is  generally  covered  with  the  fhips  of  va- 
rious nations,  and  the  ftreets  that  run  alonor  both  fides 
of  this  river,  afford  a  very  agreeable  profped. 

The  Iriih  were  firfi  converted  to  Chriftianity  in  the 
fifth  century,  by  a  zealous  and  devout  perfon  from- 
*  North  Britain,  whom  his  nev/  difciples  diilinguifh- 
ed  by  the  nam.e  of  St.  Patrick,  The  eftabiilhed  religion 
is  the  fame  as  in  England  ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  counties  fhiil  adhere  to  the  church  of  Scotland^ 
However,  the  moft  numerous  body  are  the  Papiils, 
who  will  not  fubmit  to  the  king's  fupremacy  even  in 
temporals,  but  place  the  fame  in  a  foreign  jurifuidlion. 
They  have  their  bifnops  and  other  dignitaries,  like 
the  eilablifned  church:  but  neither  they,  nor  the 
inferior  clergy  of  that  communion,  have  any  other 
revenues  than  the  voluntary  contributions  of  their 
poor  difciples.     It  is  fuppofed,    that  throughout  Ire- 

*  According  ro  his  ©vvn  account,  he  was   born   at  Kiipatric,  a 
fmall  village  on  the  river  Clyde,  near  Dumbarton,. 
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land,  there  are  eight  Papifls  to  one  Proteflant.  From 
fuch  a  difproportion,  the  latter,  ever  fince  the  me- 
morable 1 641,  have  placed  their  fccurity  in  the  mi« 
litary  and  a  Proteflant  militia. 

The  prefeht  inhabitants  of  Ireland  may  be  divided 
into  three  different  claffi^s  ;  Firft,  The  original  nafives, 
who,  from  a  ftmilitude  of  language  and  cufloms,  are- 
fuppofed  to  be  defcended  from  the  Britains  and  Cale- 
donians ;  particularly  the  latter,  who  antiently  inha- 
bited the  mofl  barren  parts  of  Scotland,  and  be- 
ing in  all  ages  defirous  of  polTelling  better  coun- 
tries than  their  own,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that 
many  of  them  might  quit  the  bleak  mountains  of 
Argylefliire,  for  the  more  fertile  plains  of  Uiiler, 
being  within  the  view  of  thefe  parts.  This  opi- 
nion, of  being  anciently  the  fame  people,  itill  pre- 
vails among  the  Highlanders  and  the  lri(h ;  and  it 
is  faid,  that,  during  the  maifacre  of  Englifli  Fro- 
teilants  in  1641,  fome  propofals  were  made  to  except 
the  Scots  from  this  dreadful  butchery.  The  old 
Irifh  are  generally  reprefented  as  an  ignorant,  unci- 
vilized people.  We  may,  at  le  aft,  with  equal  ju  ft  ice 
reprefent  them  as  the  moft  oppreffed  fubjedls  under 
the  Britifh  government,  and  the  only  people  who  do 
not  enjoy  the  benefits  of  our  excellent  conftitutiono 
This,  however,  partly  proceeds  from  their  adherence 
to  Popery,  but  more  efpecially  from  the  inhumanity 
and  tyranny  of  their  more  immediate  landlords  or 
leafeholders. 

Human  invention  could  not  contrive  a  more  ef- 
fedual  method  for  the  inftru6tion  of  thefe  people  in 
the  real  principles  of  Chritlianity,  and  for  the  inuring 
them  to  induftry,  labour  and  obedience  to  their  fo- 
vereign,  than-  the  inllitution  of  Englifn  Proteflant 
v/orking-fchools  over  the  whole  kingdom. 

The  next  clafs  of  people  are  the  defcendants  of 
the  Englifh,  who,  iince  the  conqucft,  gradually  ex- 
tended themfelvcs  over  the  country,  and  to  whof^ 
arts  and  induftry  Ireland  is  infinitely  indebted  ;  of 
theiQ  are  moft  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  mer- 
chants. 
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The  third  clafs  are  defcencied  from  a  colony  of 
Scots,  who  were  fent  thither  by  king  James  I.  and 
inhabit  Belfaft,  Londonderry,  and  a  great  part  of 
the  province  of  Ulfter.  Thefe  people  liril  intro- 
duced, the  linen  manufadlory  into  Ireland,  which 
has  been  fo  very  beneficial  to  that  kingdom-  They, 
are  the  people  who  fo  bravely  defended  London- 
derry and  Innif[<:illen  againft  the  Popifh  army  under 

James  II.  -  < 

Notvvithftanding  th'efe  fupplies  from  Great  Britain^ 
Ireland  is  in  general  but  thinly  inhabited,,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  latefl  computations,  does  not  contain 
above  one  million  of  people. 

The*inhabitant3  of  Ireland  are  by  no  means  defi- 
cient in  genius  and  bravery.  To  the  Iriih  brigades 
the  French  v/ere  indebted  for  their  boailed  vidlory. 
at  Fontenoy;  and  it  cannot  be  yet  forgot  that  ge- 
nerals of  this  nation  led  on  the  Auflrian  troops  and 
boldly  faced  the  greateft  warrior  of  modern  times. 

Ireland  is  dill  a  diftincl,  though- a  dependent,  fub- 
crdinate  kingdom.     It  was  only  entitled  the  domi- 
nion or  lordlhip  of  Ireland,  and  the  king's  fcile  was 
no  other  th?in  dominus  Hii!e}'?:i^^  lord  of  Ireliind^  till 
the  33d  year  of  king:  Henry  Vm.  when  he  afiijm.ed 
the  title  of  King,  which  is  recognized  by  a6l  of  par- 
liament5.35  Hen.  VIII.     Butj   as  Scotland  and  Fng~ 
land  are  now  cne  and  the  fame  kingdom,  and  yet 
diiTer  in  th'err  municipallaws  •,  f6  England  and   Ire- 
land are,   on  the  other  hand,  diflincl  kingdoms,  and 
yet  in  general  agree  in  their  lav/So-    After  the   con- 
queft  of  Ireland  by  king  Henry  II.  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land were  received  and  fworn  to  by  the  Iriili  nation, 
afiembled  at  the  council  of  Lifmore.     And  as  Ire- 
land, thus  conquered,    planted,    and  governed,   ilili 
continues  in  a  ftate  of  dependence,  it  muil  necelTa- 
rily  conform  to,    and  be  obliged   by,   fuch  laws  as 
the  fuperior  ilate  thinks  proper  to  prefcribe. 

But  this  (late  of  dependence  being  almoil  forgot- 
ten, and  riadv  to  be  difnutcd  bv  the  Irilli  nation,  it 
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became  nccefiary,  fome  years  ago,  to  declare  hov/ 
that  matter  really  flood :  and  therefore  by  (latute 
6  Geo.  I.  it  is  declared,  that  the  kingdom  of  Ireland 
ought  to  be  fubordinate  to,  and  dependent  upon,, 
the  imperial  crown  of  Great  Britain,  as  being  infe- 
parably  united  thereto-,  and  that  the  king's  majefty,; 
with  the  confent  of  the  lords  and  commons  of  Great 
Britain  in^  parliament,  hath  power  to  make  laws  to- 
bind  the  people  of  Ireland, 

The  conflitution  of  the  Irilli  o-overnment  is  nearly" 
the  fame  with  that  of  England.     The  power  or  the 
lord-lieutenant,   who  reprefents  the  king,  is  in  fome 
meafure  reilrained,  and  in  others  enlajged,  accord- 
ing to  the  king's  pleafure,  or  the  exigencies  of  the' 
times.     On  his  entering  upon  this  honourable  office^, 
his  letters  patent  are  publicly  read   in  the  council' 
chamber,  and  having  taken  the  ufual  oath  before 
the  lord  chancellor,  the  fword,  which  is  to  be  carried 
before  him,  is   delivered   into  his  hands,  and  he  i& 
feated  in  the  chair  of  ilate,  attended  by  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, the  members  of  the  privy  council,  the  peers 
and  nobles,,  the  king  at  arms,  a  ferjeant  at  mace,  and 
other  ofBGers  of  flate ;   and  he  never  appears  publicly 
v/ithoui  being  attended  by  a  body  of  horfe-guards^ 
Hence,  with  refDed:  to  kis  authoritv,  his  train  and 
fplendor,  there   is    no  viceroy  in  Chrrftendom  that, 
comes  nearer  the  grandeur  and  majefly  of  a  king^ 
He  has  a  council  compofed  of  the  great  oiUcers  of 
the  crown ;  namely  the    chancellor,  treafurer,    and 
iiich    of  the    archbifhops,    earls,    bldiops,    barons^, 
juuges,    and  gentlemen,  as  his  m,ajeily  is  pleafed  to 
appoint. 

The  parliament  here  as  well  as  in  England,  is  the 
fupream  court,  v/hich  is  convened  by  the  king's  writ; 
but  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  enjoy  their  feat 
in  the  houfe  during  life,  or  till  tht  death  of  the  king<. 
The  laws  are  made  in  Ireland  by  the  houfe  of  lord's 
and  commons,  after  w^hich  tney  are  fens  to  England.' 
for  the  royalapprcbation  i  whrn,  if  approved  by  his 
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niajefry  and  council,  they  pafs  the  great  feal  of  Eng- 
land, and  are  returned.  Thus  the  two  houles  of 
parliament  make  iav*^s  which  bind  the  kingdom^^raile 
taxes  for  the'fupport  of  government,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  an  arrny  of  1 6^000  men,  who  are 
placed  in  barracks  in  feveral  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

For  the  regular  diftribution  of  juftice,  there  are 
alfo  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  England,  four  terms 
held  annually  for  the  decifibn  of  caufes ;  and  four 
courts  of  juitice,  the  chancery,  king's-bench,  com- 
mon-pleas, and  exchequer. 

-  With  refped  to  the  trade  of  Ireland,  the  difcou- 
ragements  laid  upon  it  by  the  adl  of  navigation,  and 
other  laws  made  in  England,  are  fo  numerous,  that 
it  cannot  be  expeded  it  fliould  flouriln  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree as  its  natural  fituation,  extended  coaits,  com- 
modious harbours,  bays  and  rivers  feem  to  promife. 
The  chief  exports  of  Ireland  confiil  of  linen  cloth 
and  yarn,  lawns  and  cambricks,  which  are  manufac- 
tured to  great  perfeclion,  and  e^^ported  to  confider- 
able  advantage  1  the  Eno;liih  laws  g-ivins;  great  en- 
couragem.ents  to  this  branch  of  trade,  which,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  may  be  faid  to  be  the  fource  of  alt 
the  Vvcalth  in  Ireland,  To  thefe  may  be  added,  wool, 
and  v^collen  yarn  exported  to  England  only ;  beef, 
pork,  green  hides,  Ibme  .tanned  leather,  calf-fkins 
dried,  great  quantities  of  bucier,  tallow,  candles,  ox- 
and  cow  horns,  ox  hair,  a  hrsali  quantity  of  lead,, 
copper-ore,  herrings,  dried  fiOi,  rabbit-fldns,  and 
fur^  otter-fkins,  goai-il<ins,  falmon,  and  a  few  other' 
particulars.  Wool  and  yarn  are  allowed  to  be  ex- 
ported only  to  England  j  but  from  the  thirft  of  gain^ 
many  ill ip -lb ads  are  fent  by  itealth  to  France,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  woollen  trade  -,  and  perhaps 
the  befl  method  of  preventing  it  for  the  future,  v/ould 
be  to  rellore  the  wooHen  manufacture  to  Ireland, 
at  leail  in  the  coarfe  branches  of  it,  and  to  make  ic 
the    intereft  of  the   Irifh  to  employ  their  wool  at 
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The  Irifh,  however,  enjoy  many  advantages  un- 
known to,  Britons.  If  they  are  denied  fome  privi- 
leges in  trade,  they  are  not  faddled  with  our  taxes 
and  heavy  duties.  The  produ6lions  of  their  country 
are  cheap  ^  in  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  beef 
fells  at  two-pence  per  pound,  turkies  at  one  fhilling 
and  fix-pence,  and  a  variety  of  lifh,  at  a  trifling; 
rate.  French  claret  is  landed  at  little  more  than  one 
fliilling  per  bottle,  and  all  other  foreign  commodi- 
ties (that  have  not  been  bleiled  with  a  Britifh  excife) 
may  be  had  in  the  fam.e  proportion. 

With  regard  to  the  other  adjacent  iflands  whick 
are  fubjeft  ta  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  fome  of 
them  (as  the  iile  of  Wight,  of  Portland,  of  Thanet^ 
&c. )  are  comprized  within  fome  neighbouring  county,, 
and  are  therefore  to  be  looked  upon  as  annexed  to^ 
the  mother  iOand,  and  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land. Likewife  the  Orkneys,  and  many  more  that: 
belong  to  Scotland.  But  there  are  others  which  re- 
quire a  more  particular  confideration. 

And,  firft,  the  Ifie  of  Man  is  a  diftiacl  terrkonf 
from  England,  and  is  not  governed  by  our  laws  ^ 
neither  doth  any  ad  of  parliament  extend  to  it,  un- 
kfs  it  be  particularly  namied  therein ,  and  then  an. 
aft  of  parliament  is  binding  there.     It  was  formerly 
a   fubordinate  feudatory  kingdom,    fubje6l    to   the 
kings  of  Norv^ay  ,  then  to  king  John  and  Flenry  IIL 
of  England;    afterward  to  the  kings  of  Scotland^, 
and  after  various    grants,    it  fell  at    lail  into   the 
hands  of  the  duke  of  Athol.     But  the  diilind  jurif- 
diftion  of  this  little  fubordinate  royalty  being  found 
inconvenient  for  the  purpofes  of  public  juilice,  and. 
for  the  revenue  (it  affording  a  comimodious   afyluni 
for  debtors,  outlaws,  and  fmugglers)  authority  was 
given  to  the  treafury  by  ilatute  12  Geo.  I.  c.  28,  to 
purchafe  the  intereit  of  the  then  proprietors  for  the 
ide  of  the  crown  :    which   purchafe  was  at  length 
^  compleated  in  the  year   1765,    and    connrmxed    by 
ftatute  5  Geo.  Ill,  c.  26  and  39.  whereby  the  v/hole 
iiland  and  all  its  dependencies,  fo  G;r.anted  as  afore- 
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faid  (except  the  landed  property  of  the  Athol  fa- 
mily, their  manerial  rights  and  emoiiiinents,  and  the 
patronage  of  the  bifhopric,  and  other  eccleliaHical 
benefices)  are  unalienably  vefied  in  the  crown,  and 
fubje&d  to  the  regulations  of  the  Britilh  excife  and 
cuftoms. 

1  he  iilands  of  Jerfey,  Guerrrfey,  Sark,  Alderney, 
and  their  appendages,  were  parcel  of  the  dutchy 
of  Normandy,  and  were  united  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land by  the  firii  princes  of  the  Norman  line.  They 
are  governed  by  their  own  laws,  which  are,  for  the 
moft  part,  the  ducal .  cuiloms  of  Normandy,  being 
collected  in  an  ancient  book  of  very  great  authority,' 
intitled,  h  Grand  Coiifiumier.  The  king's  writ,  or 
procefs  from  the  courts  of  Weflminller,  is  there  of 
no  force;  but  his  commiiTion  is.  They  are  not 
bound  by  common  acls  of  our  parliaments,  unlefs 
particularly  named.  All  caufes  are  originally  deter- 
mined by  their  own  officers,  the  bailiffs  and  jurats 
of  the  iflands ;  but  an  appeal  lies  from  them  to  the 
-king  in  council,  in  the  lail  refort. 

Belide  thefe  adjacent  iflands,  our  more  diflant  plan- 
tations in  America  and  elfewhere,  are  alfo  in  fome 
refpe^ls  fubjed:  to  the  Engliih  laws.  Plantations,  or 
colonies  in  diftant  countries,  are  either  fuch  where 
the  larlds  are  claimed  by  right  of  occupancy  only,  by 
findincy  them  defart  and  uncultivated,  and  peopling 
them  from  the  mother  country  \  or  v/here,  when  al- 
ready cultivated,  they  have  been  either  gained  by 
conquefl,  or  ceded  to  us  by  treaties.  And  both  thefe 
rights  are  founded  upon  the  law  of  nature,  or  at 
leafl  upon  that  of  nations.  But  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  thefe  two  fpecies  of  colonies,  Vv'ith 
refped:  to  the  laws  by  v/hich  they  are  bound.  For 
it  hath  been  held,  that  if  an  uninhabited  country  be 
difcovered  and  planted  by  Engliih  fubje(51:s,  all  the 
Englifn  laws  then  in  being,  which  are  the  birth- 
right of  every  fubjedl,  are  immediately  there  in  force. 
But  this  m.ull  be  underflood  with  many  and  very  great 
relliidions.     Such  coloniils  carry  with  tliem  only  fo 
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much  of  the  Englifh  law,  as  is  applicable  to  their 
Qvm  fituation,  and  the  condition  of  an  infant  colony ; 
fuch,  for   inftance,    as   the  general  rules  of  inherit- 
ance, and  of  prote6lion  from  pcrfonal  injuries.     The 
artificial  refinements  and  diftindlions  incident  to  the 
property  of  a  great  and  commercial  people,  the  lawr. 
of  police  and  revenue  (fuch  efpecially  as  are  inforced 
by  penalties)  the  mode  of  maintenance  for  the  eda- 
bliihed  clergy,  the  jurifdidion  of  fpiritual  courts,  and 
a  multitude  of  other  provifions,  are  neither  necefTary 
nor  convenient  for  them,  and   therefore  are  not   in 
force.      What  fhall  be  admitted  and  what  rejected, 
at  what  times,  and  under   v/hat  reftriclions,  mud, 
in  cafe  of  difpute,    be  decided  in  the  firft  inftance, 
by  their  own  provincial  judicature,  fubjed  to  the  re- 
vifion  and  control  of  the  king  in  council ;  the  vv^hob 
of  their   conftitution  being   alfo    liable  to   be    new- 
modelled  and  reformed,  by  the  general  fuperintend- 
ing  power  of  the  legiflature  in  the  mother  country. 
But  in  conquered  or  ceded  countries,  that  have  al- 
ready laws  of  their  own,  the  king  may  indeed  alter 
and  change  thofe  lav/s ;    but,  till  he  does   actually 
change  them,  the  ancient  laws  of  the  country  remain, 
unlefs  fuch  as  are  again  ft  the  law  of  God,  as  in  the 
cafe  of  an   infidel  country.     Our  American  planta- 
tions are  principally  of  this  latter  fort,  being  obtained 
in  the  laft  century,  either  by  right  of  conqueil,  and 
driving  out  the  natives  (with  what  natural  juftice  fhall 
not  at  prefent  be  decided)  or  by  treaties.     And  there- 
fore  the  common    lav/   of   England,    as   fuch     has 
no  allowance  or  authority  there ;  they  being  no  part 
of  the  mother  country,  but  difiiind  (though  depen- 
dent) dominions.     They   are  fubjed,    however,    to 
the  control  of  the  parliament;  though  flike  Ireland, 
Man,  and  the  reft)  not  bound  by  any  ads  of  parlia- 
ment, unlefs  particularly  named. 

With  refpe'd  to  their  interior  polity,  our  colonies 
areproperly  of  three  forts.  i.  Provincial  eftabliHi- 
ments,  the  conftitutions  of  which  depend  on  the  re- 
fpedtive  commilTions  i0ued  by  the  crowi?  to  the  ^^o- 
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■'^7emors,  and  the  iiidrudions  which  ufually  acconi- 
pan;/  thofe  commiffions  ,  under  the  aiuhority  of  which, 
prov^incial  afTemblies  are  conilituted,  with  the  power 
•of  ffiaking  local  ordinances,  not  repugnant  to~thc 
Jaws  of  England.  .2.  Proprietary  governments, 
/granted  out  by  the  crown  to  individuals,  in  the  na- 
ture of  feudatory  principalities,  with  all  the  infe- 
I'ior  regalities,  and  fubordinate  powei^s  of  legiflation, 
which  formerly  belonged  to.  the  owners  of  counties 
^palatine:  yet  ftill  with  thefe  exprefs  conditions,  that 
the  ends  for  which  the  grant  was  made,  be  fublian- 
-tialiy  purfued,  and  that  nothing  be  attempted,  which 
_.may  derogate  from  the  fovereignty  of  the  mother 
country,  g.  Charter  governments,  in  the  nature  of 
civil  corporations,  with  the  power  of  making  bye- 
lav/s  for  their  own  interior  regulation,  not  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  England  \  and  with  fuch  rights  and 
authorities  as  are  fpecially  given  them  in  their  fc- 
veral  charters  of  incorporation.  The  form  of  gor* 
vernment  in  mofb  of  them  is  borrowed  from  that  of 
England.  They  have  a  governor  named  by  the 
Icing  (or  in  fom.e  proprietary  colonies  by  the  pro- 
prietor) who  is  his  reprefentative  or  deputy.  They 
liav^  courts  of  juftice  of  their  own,  from  whofe  de- 
ciiions  an  appeal  lies  to  the  king  in  council  here 
in  Eno;land.  Their  -  p;eneral  affemblies,  which  are 
their  houfes  of  commons,  together  v/ith  their  coun- 
cils of  il  ate,  being  their  upper  houfes,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  king  or  his  reprefentative  the  go- 
vernor, make  lav/s  fuited  to  their  own  emergencies. 
But  it  is  particularly  declared  by  llatute  7  and 
8  W.  III.  c.  22.  that  all  laws,  bye-laws,  ufages,  and 
cuftoms,  v/hich  ihall  be  in  practice  in  any  t)f  the 
plantations,  repugnant  to  any  law,  made  or  to  be 
made  in  this  kingdom  relative  to  the  faid  plan- 
tations, fhall  be  utterly  void  and  of  none  effect. 
And,  becaufe  feverai  of  the  coloni'es  had  claimed 
the  fole  and  exclu five  right  of  impoiing  taxes  upon 
themCtWcs^  the  ftatute  6  Geo.  III.  c.  12.  exprefsly 
declares,  that  all  his  majefty's  colonies  and  plan- 
tations 
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ought  to  be,  fubordinate  to  and  dependent  upon 
the  imperial  crown  and  parliament  of  Great  Bri- 
tain •,  v;ho  have  full  power  and  authority  to  make 
laws  and  ftatutes  of  fufficient  validity  to  bind 
the  colonies  and  people  of  America,  fubjecls  of 
the  crov/n  of  Great  Britain,  in  all  cafes  whatfo- 
ever. 

Thefe  are  the  feveral  parts  of  the  dominions  of 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  in  which  the  municipal 
laws  of  England  are  not  of  force^  or  authority, 
merely  as  the  municipal  laws  of  England.  Moft 
of  them  have  probably  copied  the  fpirit  of  their 
own  law  from  this  original;  but  then  it  receives 
its  obligation,  and  authoritative  force,  from  being 
the  lav/  of  the  country. 

As  to  any  foreign  dominions  which  m.ay  belong 
to  the  perfon  of  the  king  by  hereditary  defcent,  by 
purchafe,    or  other  acquifition,    as  the  territory  of 
Hanover,  and  his  majeily's  other  property  in   Ger- 
many ;    as  thefe  do    not  in   any    v^ife  appertain  to 
the  crown  of  thefe  kingdoms,  they  are  entirely  un- 
<:onne6led  v/ith  the  laws  of  England,    and  do  not 
communicate  with  this   nation  in  any  refped  what- 
foever.      The   Englifh    legiflature    had   wifely    re- 
marked the  inconveniencies  that   had  formerly  re- 
fulted  from  dominions  on  the  continent  of  Europe ; 
from  the  Norman  territory  v/hich  William  the  Con- 
queror brought  with  him,  and  held  in  conjundlion 
with  the  Engliih  throne ;  and  from  Anjou,   and  its 
appendages,  which  fell  to  Flenry  II.  by  hereditary 
defcent.     They   had   feen  the    nation    engaged    for 
near  four  hundred  years  together   in   ruinous  wars 
for  defence  of  thefe  foreign  dominions  ;  till,  hap- 
pily for  this  country,    they  were  lolt  under  the  reign 
of   Henry  VI.      They  obferved,    that,    from   that 
time,  the  maritime  interefts  of  England  were  bet- 
ter underitood,  and  more  clofely  purfued :  that,  in 
confequence  of  this   attention,   the  nation,   as  foon 
as  ilie  had  refted  from  her  civil  wars,  began  at  this 

period 
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period  to  fiOiirlfh  all  at.  once  ^  and  became  mucii 
xnore  confiderable  in  Europe,  than  when  her  princes 
were  poiTaTed  of  a  larger  territory,  and  her  coun- 
cils diftradled  by  foreign  interefts.  This  expefjence, 
and  thefe  coniiderations,  gave  birth  to  a  condi- 
tional claiife  in  the  a6l  of  iettlement,  which  vti^^d 
the  crown  in  his  prcfent  majefty's  illiiftrrous  houfe, 
'^'  That  in  cafe  the  crown  and  imperial  dignity  of 
^^  this  realm  fhali  hereafter  come  to  any  perfoa 
'^'  not  being  a  native  of  this  kingdom  of  England, 
'^^  this  nation  (hall  not  be  obliged  to  engage  in  any 
f'  war  for  the  defence  of  any  dominions  or  terri- 
^'^  tories  which  do  not  belong  to  the  crown  of  Ens;- 
J^  land,  without  confcnt  of  parliament" 


[AFTER  this  review  of  the  Britifli  empire, 
we  have,  though  not  introduced  by  any  hiftorical 
narrative,  given  a  view  of  the  Engiifli  drefs  at  tw© 
remarkable  periods,  which  when  compared  with  that: 
cf  cur  own  times,  may  amiiie  fome  of  our  readers.] 
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NAVAL   transactions" 

OF 

B   R  I  T  A  I   N: 

Beginning  with  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
ending  with  the  Peace  of  Versailles  in  1^-62* 


THE  extenfivc  commerce  of  Great  Britain  hav- 
ing increafed  her  riches  and  power,  and  thence 
enabled  her  to  acquire  a  very  refpedable  influence 
among  the  European  dates ;  fome  of  them  much  her 
fuperiors  in  extent  of  territory  and  numbers  of  peo- 
ple :  it  is  a  very  natural  fubjed  of  inquiry  to  afk  wha£ 
peculiar  circumilances  operated  io  happily  in  her  fa-> 
vour  ?  In  this  inveftigation,  it  will  not  be  long  before^ 
it  is  difcovered,  that  whatever  caules  befide  mio;ht  co- 
operate  -,  the  profpenty  ot  Britain  is  primarily  owing 
to  its  infular  iituation  y  and  to  its  being  an  ifland  of 
fuch  a  fize,  as  to  poiTefs  fufficient  internal  ilrength, 
to  make  proper  improvement  of  its  exterior  advan- 
tages. 

Thefe  advantages  were  indeed  enjoyed  but  in  part, 
before  the  rwo  kingdoms  underftood  their  mutual  in- 
terefl:  fo  well  as  to  unite  together  in  one  empire* 
England,  it  is  true,,  was  always  formidable  before ; 
but  it  is  fmce  that  happy  period  that  Great  Britain 
has  fhone  vAth  iliperior  iuftre  -,    and  ih^wny  what  a 
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brave  and  a  free  people,  fo  fortunately  fituated,  can 
perform,  under  prudent  conduct,  for  their  common^ 
intereit. 

After  a  general  collection  of  voyages  and  travels,. 
in  v/hich  we  have  rang-ed  the  globe  at  larse,  and  in- 
formed  ourfelves  concerning  diftant  nations  ;  as  we 
iind  our  own  ifland  {o  peculiarly  calculated  for  a  ma- 
ritime power,  and  fo  eminently  difringuifhed  as  one  \ 
it  will  certainly  be  a  very  intereiling  amufement  to  a 
Brit^fh  reader,  to  trace,  in  a  hiflorical  view,  thofe 
fignal  naval  tranfadions,  from  which  our  mariners 
have  derived  fo  much  glory,  and  our  country  fuch 
capital  emoluments,  and  fuch  afcendancy  on  the 
ecean. 

t  no-land  from  the  earlieil  ages  v/as  diilino-uifhed  as- 
a  maritime  nation,  compared  v/ith  her  cotemporarics 
at  the  feveral  periods.  But  it  was  not  until  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  that  the  conftitution  began  to 
fettle  ;  and  a  commercial  intereft  to  take  place  of  the 
old  feudal  fyRem,  This  infpired  the  government 
with  a  vigour  heretofore  little  known  ;  the  eifeds  of 
which  were  {hewn  to  f?reat  advantao-e  under  the  re- 
folute  princefs  with  whom  we  ihall  commence  a  re- 
view of  the  Britifn  marine. 

Perhaps  there  never  was  a  kingdom  in  a  more 
dlureiTed  condition  than  England,  at  the  acceffion  of 
Queen  Ekzabeth.  It  was  engaged  in  a  war  abroad 
for  the  intereil  of  a  foreign  prince  -,  at  home  the  peo- 
ple were  divided  and  diitracled  about  their  religious- 
and  civil  concerns.  Thofe  of  the  reformed  religion 
had  been  lately  expofed  to  the  flames,  and  thofe  of 
tlic  Roman  community  found  themfelves  nov/  in  a- 
declining  ilate.  On  the  continent  we  had  no  allies ; 
in  this  very  iOand  the  Scots  vv^cre  enemies,  and  their 
queen  claimaed  the  Engliih  crown.  The  exchequer 
was  exhaufted  ;  moll  of  the  forts  and  cafcles  through- 
mut  the  kingdom  mouldering  into  ruins ;  at  fea  we 
had  loft  much  of  our  ancient  reputation  ,   and  a  toa 
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fharp'fenfe  of  their  misfortunes,    had  dcjccfted  the 
whole  nation  to  the  lafl  degree. 

Elizabeth  v/as  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  had 
quick  parts,  an  excellent  education,  much  prudence, 
and  withal,  what  ihe  inherited  from  her  father,  a  high 
and  haughty  fpirit,  quaiihed  by  a  warm  and  tender 
affe6lion  for  her  people,  and  an  abfolute  contempt  of 
thofe  pleafures,  by  the  indulging  v^^hich,  princes -are 
too  commonly  milled.  She  received  the  compliments 
on  her  accelTion,  witli  majefly  ;  and  (he  fupported  her- 
dignity  even  in  her  dying  moments. 

The  firfc  act  of  the  queen's  government  was  aiTert- 
ing  her  independency.  She  made  an  order  in  coun- 
cil, in  the  preamjble  of  which  it  was  recited,  that  the 
diftrefles  of  the  kingdom  were  chieliy  owing  to  the 
influence  of  foreign  counfels  in  the  late  reign  ;  and 
therefore  the  queen  thought  fit  to  declare,  that  ilie 
was  a  free  princefs,  and  meant  fo  to  adc,  without  any 
farther  applications  to  Spain,  than  the  concerns  of 
her  people  abfolutely  required.  •  On  the  twenty-firil 
of  November,  v/lien  ihe  had  worn  the  cro7vivi)ut  three 
days,  ilie  fent  orders  to  vice-admiral  Malyn,  to  draw 
together  as  many  fnips  as  he  could  for  the  defence  of 
the  narrow  feas,  and  tor  preventing  likewife  all  perfons 
from  entering  into,  or  paiTing  out  of  the  kingdom 
without  licence  ;  which  he  performed  fo  ftridlly,  that 
in  a  friort  timic  the  council  were  forced  to  relax  their 
orders,  and  to  fignify  to  the  warden  of  the  Cinque- 
ports,  that  the  queen  meant  not  to  imprif  )n  lier  fub- 
jecls,  but  that  perfons  might  pafs  and  repafs  about: 
their  lawful  concerns. 

With  like  diligence,  provifion  was  made  for  the  fe- 
curity  of  ©over,  Porcimouth,  and  the  IQe  of  Wight, 
fo  that  by  the  end  of  the  year,  the  kingdom  Was  out 
of  all  danger  from  any  Hidden  infult,  and  the  qui-en 
at  leifure  to  confider  how  ilie  mi^rht  farther  itreno;then 
it,  fo  as  to  render  all  the  proje^fis  of  her  enemies  abor- 
tive. Her  entrance  on  j^overnment  had  the  fame  ao- 
pearance  of  wildom  as  if  ihe  had  been  years  upon  the 
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throne,  and  the  hopes  raifed  by  her  firfl  adllons  were 
lupported  and  even  exceeded  by  the  ileadinefs  of  her 
condu6l ;  fo  that  by  a  firm  and  uniform  behaviour  Ihe 
fecured  the  reverence  and  affection  of  her  fubjedts  ac 
home,  and  eftablifhed  a  characler  abroad  that  pre- 
vented any  immediate  enterprizes  upon  her  dominions 
in  that  feeble  and  fiucluating  condition  in  which  llie 
found  them. 

In  the  month  of  April  1559,  peace  was  concluded 
with  France  ♦,  and  therein,  amongft  other  things,  it 
was  provided,  that,  after  the  term  of  eight  years,  the 
French  fhould  render  to  the  queen  the  town  of  Calais, 
or  pay  her  fifty  thoufahd  crowns  by  way  of  penalty. 
In  this  treaty,  the  Dauphin  and  the  queen  of  Scots 
were  alfo  included :  but  this  was  very  indifferently 
performed  ;  for  the  French  immediately  began  to  fend 
over  great  forces  into  Scotland,  where  they  intended, 
Hrft  to  root  out  the  proteftant  religion,  and  then  to 
have  made  themfelves  entirely  matters  of  the  king- 
dom. This  proceeding  lo  alarmed  the  nobility  of 
Scotland,  that  they  applied  for  protection  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  ;  who  forefeeing  the  confequence  of  fuffer- 
ing  the  French  to  eitablifh  an  intcreft  in  Scotland, 
determined  to  fend  thither  affiilance  both  by  land 
•and  fea. 

In  the  mean  time  a  ftri6t  but  legal  inquiry  was  made 
into  the  lofs  of  Calais  in  the  late  reign.  The  Lord 
Wentworth,  on  whom  many  afperfions  had  fallen, 
was  very  fairly  tried  and  honourably  acquitted  by  his 
peers  ^  but  the  captains  Chamberlain  and  Harlefton, 
were  condemned,  though  the  queen  thought  fit  to 
pardon  them.  Ihs  for  Lord  Grey,  his  gallant  defence 
of  the  fortrefs,  wherein  he  was  governor,  exempted 
him  from  any  profecution  -y  inflead  of  which,  he  was 
appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  that  were 
to  march  into  Scotland.  The  fleet  was  commanded 
by  Admiral  Winter,  which  failed  up  the  FVith  of 
Forth,  blocked  up  Leith  by  fea,  while  the  army  of 
the  Scots  lords,  and  the  Eagiifli  auxiliaries  under 
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Lord  Grey,  befieged  it  by  land,  and  in  a  very  fiiorc 
fpace  forced  the  French  garrilbn  to  capitulate.  Thus 
all  the  defigns  of  France  on  that  fide,  were  en- 
tirely broken,  and  the  queen  left  to  look  to  her  own 
concerns,  which  Ihe  did  with  fuch  diligence,  that  in 
two  years  fpace,  religion  was  rellored,  the  principal 
grievances  felt  under  the  former  government  re- 
dreiTed  ;  bafe  money  taken  away,  the  forts  throughout 
the  kingdom  repaired,  and  trade  brought  into  a  fiou- 
rifhing  condition. 

But  above  all,  the  navy  was  the  queen's  peculiar 
carcj  llie  direded  a  moft  exad  furvey  of  it  to  be 
made,  a  very  flridl  enquiry  into  the  caufes  of  its  de- 
cay, and  the  furefl:  means  by  which  it  might  be  re- 
covered. She  iffued  orders  for  preferving  timber  fit" 
for  building,  dire6led  many  pieces  of  brals  cannon  to 
be  call,  and  encouraged  the  making  gunpowder  here 
at  home,  which  had  been  hitherto  brought  from 
abroad  at  a  vaft  expence.  For  the  fecurity  of  her 
fleet,  which  generally  lay  in  the  river  Medvvay,  ilie 
built  a  frrong  fortrefs,  called  Upnore-Caille.  The ' 
wages  of  the  feamen  fhe  raifed,  enlarged  the  number, 
and  augmented  the  faiaries  of  her  naval  officers  ;  drew 
over  foreigners  Ikilled  in  the  arts  relating  to  naviga- 
tion, to  inftrud  her  people,  and  by  the  pains  {he  took 
in  thefe  affairs,  excited  a  fpirit  of  emulation  among 
her  fubjefts,  who  began  every  where  to  exert  them- 
felves  in  like  manner,  by  repairing  of  ports,  and 
building  veffels  of  all  fizes,  efpecially  large  and  ftout 
ihips,  fit  for  war,  as  well  as  commerce.  From  all 
which,  as  Mr.  Camden  tells  us,  tlie  queen  juftly 
acquired  the  glorious  title  of  the  Restorer  of  naval 

POWER,    and  SOVEREIGN  of  the  NORTHERN   SEAS;    In- 

fomuch,  that  foreign  nations  were  flruck  with  awe  at 
the  queen's  proceedings,  and  v/ere  now  willing  re- 
fpcdfuUy  to  court  a  power,  which  had  been  fo  lately 
the  objed;  of  their  contempt. 

The  civil  diffentions  in  the  kingdom  of  France, 
which  gave  the  court  a  pretence  for  oppreffing  thofe 
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of  the  reformed  religion,  whom  they  called  Hugue- 
nots, produced  in  the  year  1.^623  very  deftruclive 
conlequences  to  their  neighbours.  The  French^o- 
teftants  had  long  llied  to  EHzabeth  for  proteclion, 
and  ofrered  to  put  the  port  of  Havre  de  Grace,  then 
called  New  haven,  into  her  hands  •,  v/hich  fhe  at  length 
accepted,  and  fent  over  Ambrofe  Dudle]^  earl  of 
Warwick,  in  the  month  of  September  1562,  with  a 
conilderable  ficet,  and  a  good  body  of  troops  on 
boards  Vvho  entered  into  the  tovvT,  and  kept  polieiTion 
of  it  till  the  twenty-ninth  of  July  following. 

T'he  taking  into  our  hands  this  place,  proved  of 
infiniic  detriment  to  the  French  i  for  the  court  having 
declared  all  Englilh  ihips  good  prize,  (o  long  as  the 
queen  held  that  port,  ihe  K)und  herielf  obliged  to 
iiTue  a  like  proclamation ;  whereiipcn,  fuch  numbers 
of  privateers  v/ere  utted  out  from  Enoliili  ports,  and 
from.  Nev/haven,  that  the  iboil  they  made  is  almoO: 
incredible.  A  m.aritime  power  injured,  in ftead' of 
expoftulating,  imim^ediately  m.akes  reprifals,  and  there- 
by  extorts  apologies  from,  the  aggreilbrs  made  fenfible 
of  their  paft  miiitake.  But  by  degrees  this  fpiric  of 
privateering  grew  to  fuch  a  height,  that  the  queen  for 
her  own  fafrty,  and  the  honour  of  the  nation,  was 
obligx^d  to  reft  rain  it. 

Philip  il.  of  Spain,  fromj  the  timiC  of  Qiieen  Eli- 
zabeth's acceiiion  to  the  throne,  had  dealt  with  her 
tery  deceitfully,  fometimies  pretending  to  be  her  firm 
friend,  at  others,  feeking  every  occafion  to  injure  and 
moleft  her  iiibjedis,  which  he  had  more  frequent  op- 
portunities of  doing,  from  the  great  commerce  they 
carried  on  in  Flanders.  Yet,  while  thefe  things  dif- 
turbed  the  nation's  tranquillity  in  a  certain  degree, 
France  and  the  Low  Countries,  were  much  more 
rrievoiiflv  torn  through  reli.g-ious  difputes,  which  by 
•degrees  l;indled  a  civil  war.  The  proteilants  being 
the  weakeft,  and  withal  the  mod  injured  party,  the 
queen  was  inclined  to  favour  them,  and  to  afford  them 
feme  aiTiilance,  though  fhe  was  not  willing  ablblutely 

to 
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'to  break  either  v.'ith  the  moil  Chridian,  or  with  ihe 
Catholic  king. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  difFicukies,  the  queen  took 
every  opportunity  to  encourage  her  people,  in  prole- 
curing  ntw  fchemes  of  trade  abroad,  orpuriuing 
v/har  migiit  be  an  improvement  of  their  lands  at 
home.  With  this  view  fhe  fometimes  contributed 
ihips,  fometimes  gave  money,  at  others,  entered 
into  partnerlhip  :  m  Iho'rr,  ihe  neglefed  nothing" 
which  might  ihew  her  maternal  Xendtrneis  for  all  her 
fubjedls. 

The  provinces  of  Zealand  and  Flolland  had  now 
delivered  themfeives  from  the  Spanifli  bondage,  and 
were  growing  coniiderable  in  the,  world  by  their  ma- 
ritime pov/er.  This  however,  had  a  bad  -effecl  on 
the  dirpofition  of  the  common  people,  who  became 
infufferably  infolent  to  all  their  neighbours,  and  par- 
ticularly to  us  who  had  been  their  principal  bene« 
.faftors.  Their  pretence  far  this  was,  our  correfpond- 
ing  with  the  inhabitants  of  Dunkirk,  v/ho  were  their 
•enemies.  At  firll,  therefore,  they  took  only  fuch 
ihips  as  wei"^  bound  to  that  port ;  but  by  degrees? 
they  went  farther^  and  comimitted  fuch  notorious 
piracies,  that  the  queen  was  again  forced  to  fend  the 
-comptroller  of  the  navy,  Mr.  Hoidock,  with  a  frnall 
fquadron  to  fea,  who  quickly  drove  the  Dutch  fri- 
gates into  their  harbours,  and  fent  tv/o  hundred  of 
their  feamen  to  prifon.  The  queen,  not  fatisfied  ^witk 
this  punilhment,  fent  Sir  William  Winter,  and  Ro- 
bert Beale,  Efq,  to  demand  reftitution  of  the  goods 
taken  from  her  fubjeds  -,  which,  however,  they  did 
not  obtain  ;  and  on  this  /accounc  the  Dutch  fadtcrs 
here  fuffered  feverely. 

But  as  for  fuch  refug-ees  of  all  nations,  as  fled  hither 
for  the  fake  of  religion,  fhe  not  only  received  them 
kindly,  but  granted  them  various  privileges,  in  order 
to  induce  them  to  ftay,  .and  fix  here  the  manufaclures 
in  which  they  had  laboured  in  their  ov/n  countries. 
This  policy  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  Colcheiler,  Nor-_ 

O  4  wich. 
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tvich,  Yarmouth,  Canterbury,  and  many  other  places 
were  filled  with  thole  induitrious  foreio-ners,  who 
taught  us  to  weave  variety  of  iilk  and  woriled  (luffs  ; 
while  many  alb  from  Germany  were  fent  into  the 
North,  where  they  employed  themfelves  in  minings 
making  falt-petrc,  forging;  all  forts  of  tools  made  of 
iron,  which  were  arts  abiblutely  unknown  to  us  be- 
fore their  arrivhl. 

The  grov/th  of  this  kingdom's  power  and  com- 
merce, being  fo  confpicuous,  left  King  Philip  of 
Spain,  the  moil  penetrating  prince  of  his  time,  no 
room  to  doubt,  that  his  projeds  for  afiuming  the  fu- 
pream  dominion  of  Europe,  or  at  leaft  the  abfolute 
diredion  of  it,  would  be  rendered  entirely  abortive, 
unlefs  fome  method  could  be  contrived  for  ruining 
England  at  once.  The  catholic  king  had  three  points 
in  viewj  not  for  dillreffing  only,  but  for  deiiroying 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  utterly  fjbverting  the  Englifh 
llate.  The  iirft  of  thefe  was,  uniting  againft  her> 
tmder  colour  of  religion,  mofb  of  the  princes  and 
ftates  abroad  •,  which,  by  the  auiftance  of  the  pope, 
joined  to,  his  own  exteniive  inBuence,  he,  in  a  good 
nieafure,  effeded.  Elis  fecond  point  was,  perplexing 
the  queen  at  home,  by  countenancmg  the  popifh 
fadion,  and  by  m^aintaining,  at  a  vafl  expence,  fuch 
fu-^itives  as  ned  from  hence,  in  w^hich  he  v/as  like- 
wi;e  for  fome  time  fucctl>fGl.  The  lail  thing  King 
Philip  had  at  heart  was  the  providing,  as  fecretly  as 
might  be,  fuch  a  force  as,  with  the  airiitance  of  his 
ether  fchemes,  might  enable  him  to  make  himfelf 
entirely  m.ader  of  England  at  once  :  to  which  end  he 
with  g:reat  dilio-ence  fou2;ht  to  increaie  his  maritime 
povver,  and  upon  t!ie  pretence  of  his  v;ars  in  the 
Netherlands,  to  keep  under  the  command  of  the 
prince  of  Parm.a,  one  of  the  ableft  generals  that,  or 
perhaps  any  age  ever  produced,  fuch  an  army  in  con- 
ftant  readinefs  there,  as  might  be  fjfHcient  to  atchieve 
this  conqueiL,  when  he  fnould  have  a  fieet  ftrong 
enough  to  protect  them  in  their  paiTage.     In  the  pro- 
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iecut'on  of  thefe  deep  laid  projects,  Philip  met  "K^ira 
many  favourable  circumitances,  whicii  might,  and 
very  probably  did,  flxongiy  Batter  his  hopes  :  parti- 
cularly, the  death  of  zYic  queen  of  Scots,  which  Gain- 
ed the  charader  of  Elizabeth  inf"  --  ---:—-  :- I 
his  own  acquifiiion  of  the  kingccv.  .:  .'^:..^v_.  _/ 
v;hich  he  sained  a  vait  acceiHon  of  naval  iL'ena'.h. 

Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  nr.LiiSers,  were  too  pene- 
trating, and  had  too  qaick,  as  well  as  certain  inteiii- 
gence,  to  be  at  all  in  the  dark,  as  to  the  parpoie  or 
tnt  king  of  Spain  ;  and  their  prjdence  was  fuch,  that 
by  every  method  pcSble,  thcj  prepared  to  Gi:appo:nr 
him,  without  difcIcSng  their  spprehenGons  to  xhi^ 
world.  With  this  intent  they  iaboored  to  convince 
foreign  flares,  that  King  Phihp  was  a  commGn  enemv, 
and  that  he  aimed  aliice  at  lubduing  all  his  neigii- 
bours ;  which  being  alio  ibidly  true,  had,  un- 
doubtedly, a  proper  weight.  In  the  next  place,  Dains 
were  taken  to  cuidvate  a  cicier  ccrrelpoadence  with 
his  difcoc tented  fubjects  in  xhc  Netherlands,  and  to 
fumiih  them  widi  money,  and  iecredy  with  other 
aids,  whereby  they  were  enabled  to  give  ibme  check 
to  his  power,  both  hy  lea  and  land.  Our  own  rrl- 
vateers  were  allowed  to  pais  into  the  Weix  Incies, 
where  they  carried  on  an  illicit  trade,  not  more  to 
their  own  profit  than  the  public  benedr :  ibr,  by  this 
mesus,  they  gained  a  perfed:  acquainraace  with  the 
ports,  rivers,  and  forrrelles  Ln  the  Well  Indies,  with, 
the  nature  cf  the  commerce  tranfaciied  there,  xhc  me- 
thod of  {hiring  it  by  fair  means,  or  of  deitroying  it  by 
force.  Thus,  norwith itand i ng  their  immenie  wealthy 
and  estenlive  dominions,  the  EnsIiOi  were  in  ibme 
meifure  a  match  for  the  Spaniards,  in  all  places  and 
at  all  points. 

But  iiil],  the  great  iecret  by  which  the  queen  de- 
feated all  King  Philip's  poliricai  inventions,  leems  to 
have  been  fcarcely  kncY»-a,  to  moil  of  the  writers,  who 
have  undertaken  to  acquaint  us  with  the  traniatfizoas 
cf  her  reign.     It  was  ia  reality  this  j  the  diLcovered 

the 
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the  principal  inilruments  he  intended  to  make  ufc  of 
for  her  deiirudion  ;  but  inilead  of  expofing  or  dellroy- 
ing  ih^m^  ftie  contrived  fo  to  naanao;e  them  by  her  crea- 
ture?, as  to  rnake  them  adluaily  talPili  her  purpofes, 
thcugh  they  remained  all  rhe  time  tcois  and  peniioners 
to  Spain. 

The  queen's  apprehennons  cf  the  Spaniard's  de- 
figns,  were  certainly  conceived  much  earlier  than  molt 
cf  our  hiitonans  imagine,  as  .appears  from  the  ftate- 
p?.pcrs  1!^  her. reign;  among  which,  from  the  year 
1574,  -vve  meet  widi  nothing  more  frequent,  than 
mlirudions  ror  viewino;  fortifications,  examinir-?;  the 
condition  cf  our  forts^  enquiring  into  rhe  fcrength, 
and  pofture  of  our  militia^  taking  frequent  muflers  ; 
and;  in  Ene,  forming  from  all  thtfe  enquiries,  a  brief 
itate  of  the  mzilitary  and  naval  power  of  her  dorni- 
nions  :  whereby  it  appears,  that  the  able  m.en  throuo:h- 
out  England,  were  computed  to  be  one  hundred, 
eighty-two  thoufand,  nine  hundred,  twenry-nine,  by 
wliich  v%ere  intended  ferviceable  men  ^  and  of  fucli 
as  were  armed,  and  in  a  continual  capacity  of  a6ling, 
there  were  'iixty-two  thouiand,  four  hundred,  and 
fatY-two  •,  and  of  liofht-horfe  tv/o  thoufand  five  hun- 
dred  £xty-iix>  In  an  account  of  the  royal  navy  in 
J 57  8,  it  alfo  appears,  that  it  confifted  of  no  m^ore 
tlian  twenty-four  ihips  of  all  fizes.  The  largeil  was 
called  the  Tniim>ph,  of  the  burthen  cf  a  thoufand 
tons  5  the  fmalleft  was  the  George,  which  was  under 
iixty  tons.  At  the  famx  time,  all  the  fhips  through- 
cut  England,  of  an  hundred  tons  and  upward,  were 
but  one  hundred  thirty-five ;  and  all  under  an  hun- 
dred, and  upward  of  forty  tons,  were  fix  hundred 
and  ilxty-fix. 

It  muft  give  every  candid  and  attentive  reader  a 
very  high  idea  cf  the  wifdom  and  fortitude  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  her  miniders,  when  he  is  told,  that 
during  tb^  whole  time  Spain  was  providing  fo  formiid- 
able  an  fftvaiion,  they  were  aifiduoufly  employed  in 
chcridiing  the  commerce  and  naval  power  of  Eng- 
land i 
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land  j  without  fuffering  thcmfclves  to  be  at  all  intimi- 
dated, either  by  the  enemy's  boafts,  or  by  the  intelli- 
gence they  had  of  their  great  ftrength  and  vaft  prepa- 
rations. To  diftrefs  Kinp^  Philio  in  bnn<?inrr  home  his 
treaiures  from  the  Weft  Indies,  many  adventurers 
were  licenftd  to  cruife  in  thofe  feas,  and  the  queen 
herieif  lent  fome  ihips  for  this  purpofe.  To  delay  ihe 
invafion  as  much  as  pofiible,  or  if  it  had  been  pradi- 
cable,  to  defeat  it,  the  queen  fent  a  Itout  fleet  under 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  in  1587,  to  Cadiz  ;  where  that  ad- 
miral performed  rather  more  than  could  be  ex- 
pelled :  for  he  forced  fix  galhes  which  were  defigned 
to  have  guarded  the  port,  to  fiielter  themfelves  under 
t;ie  cannon  of  their  caftles,  and  then  burnt  a  hundred 
fhips  and  upward  in  the  bay,  all  of  which  were  laden 
with  ammunition  and  provifions.  From  thence  he 
failed  to  Cape  Su  Vincent,  Vvhere  he  furprized  fome 
forts,  and  erjtircly  deftroyed  the  fifhing  craft  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tayo,  and  under- 
Handing  that  the  Marquis  de  Santa  Cruz  lay  hard  by, 
with  a  fquadron  of  good  ihips,  h^e  challenged  him  to 
come  out  and  fight  j  but  the  marquis,  who  was  one 
of  the  befl;  feamen  in  Spain,  adhering  clofely  to  his 
mailer's  orders,  chofe  rather  to  let  Drake  burn  and 
dedroy  every  thing  on  the  coaft  than  hazard  an  en- 
gagem.ent.  Sir  Francis,  having  done  this,  fleered  for 
the  Azores,  where  he  took  a  large  fhip  hom.eward 
•  bound  from,  the  Eafi:  Indies,  v/hich  added  as  much  to 
his  profit,  as  his  former  glorious  exploits  had  done  to 
his  reputation  •,  and  fo  returned  home  in  triumph. 
This  expedition  delayed  the  Spaniards  for  fome  months; 
but  in  the  fpring  of  the  next  year,  his  enormous  fleet 
being  almoil  ready,  King  Philip  gave  orders  that  it 
fhouki  rendezvous  at  Lifl^on,  in  order  to  pafs  from 
thence  to  England. 

His  catholic  majefl:y  prefumed  fo  much  on  the  force 
of  this  extraordinary  fleer,  fuperior  certainly  to  any 
Ching  that  had  been  fitted  out  for  ages  before,  that 

inftead 
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inilead  of  concealing  its  flrength,  he  caufed  a  vtrf 
accurate  account  of  it  to  be  publifhed  in  Latin,  and 
moiL  of  the  languages  fpoken  in  Europe,  except  Eng- 
liih.  This  piece  was  dated  May  20th,  1588 -/and 
according  to  it,  the  moil  happy  Armada,  as  it  was 
therein  ililed,  (afterward  chritlened  by  the  pope  the 
Invincible  Armada)  confided  of  130  fliips,  in  all 
^Jy^6^  tons  ;  on  board  which  were  8450  mariners, 
19,205  foldiers,  2088  Haves,  and  2630  pieces  of 
cannon.  Befide,  there  was  a  large  fleet  of  tenders, 
T/ith  a  prodigious  quantity  of  arms  on  board,  intend- 
ed for  ilich  as  ihouid  join  theni.  There  w^ere  alfo  on 
board  tliis  fleet  124  volunteers  of  quality,  and  about 
2  So  monks  of  feveral  orders. 

The  command  of  the  whole  v;as  originally  defigncd 
to  have  been  veiled  in  the  abovemencioned  marquis 
de  Santa  Cruz,  a  nobleman  of  known  valour,  and 
great  experience,  of  v/hich  he  had  given  high  proofs 
in  the  famous  battle  of  Lepanto :  but  he  dying,  the 
duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  Don  Alphonfo  de  Gufman, 
was  appointed  in  his  ftead,  rather  on  account  of  his 
fopenor  quality  than  his  diftinguiflied  merit.  Under 
Mm  Reived  Don  Martinez  de  Ricalde,  an  old  ex- 
perienced Bifcaneer,  who  had  the  diredlion  of  all 
things,  and  by  whofe  advice  the  general  Vv^as  entirely  led. 

In  tfje  firft  place,  the  queen  took  care  to  give  pro- 
per information  to  all  foreign  fl:ates,  of  the  nature 
and  intent  of  this  projeci:  of  the  king  of  Spain's,  point- 
ing out  to  them,  not  her  own,  but  their  danger,  in 
cafe  that  monarch  Ihould  prevail ;  which  method  be- 
ing as  prudently  carried  into  praftice,  as  it  was.  wifely 
contrived,  the  king  of  Denmark,  at  the  requeft  of 
her  ambaffador,  laid  an  embargo  on  a  very  flrong 
fquadron  of  fiiips  hired  for  the  ufe  of  King  Philip  in 
his  dominions.  The  Hanfe-Tovvns,  determined 
enemjes  at  that  time  to  England,  retarded,  however, 
the  ihips  they  were  to  have  fent  to  Spain,  which, 
though  a  very  feafonable  a6t  of  prudence  then,  proved 
fatal  to  them  afterward.     King  James  VI.  of  Scotland 

buried 
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fcuried  all  his  refentments  for  his  mother's  death,  and 
Iteadiiy  adhered  to  his  own,  by  following  the  queen's 
interefts.  The  French  were  too  wife  to  afford  the 
Spaniards  any  help  ;  and  the  Dutch  fitted  out  a  con- 
fiderable  navy,  for  the  fervice  of  the  queen,  under  the 
command  of  Count  Juftin  of  Naffau. 

A  Lift  of  the  Englifh  Fleet,  under  the  Command  of 
Charles  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  Lord  High 
Admiral. 

Men  of  war  belonging  to  her  majefly,  17 

Other  fhips  hired  by  hgr  majefly  for  this  fervice,  12 
Tenders  and  flore-lhips,  6 

Furnifhed  by  the  city  of  London,  being  double 
the  number  the  queen  demanded,  all  well- 
manned,  and  throughly  provided  with  am- 
munition and  provifion,  16 
Tenders  and  flore-fhips,  4 
Furnifhed  by  the  city  of  Briftol,  large  and  ftrong 

fhips,  and  which  did  excellent  fervice,  g 

A  tender,  i 

From  Barnftaple,  merchant-fhips  converted 

into  frigates,  3 

From  Exeter,  ,  2 

A  ftout  pinnace,  i 

From  Plymouth,  flout  (hips,  every  way  equal 

to  the  queen's  men  of  war,  y 

A  fly- boat,  i 

Under  the  command  of  Lord  Henry  Seymour, 
in  the  narrow  feas,  of  the  queen's  fnips  and ' 
vefTels  in  her  fervice,  16 

Ships  fitted  out  at  the  expence  of  the  nobility, 

gentry,  and  commons  of  England,  43 

By  the  merchant-adventurers,  prime  fhips,  and 

excellently  well  furnifned,  10 

Sir  William  Winter's  pinnace,  i 

In  all     1^3 

The 
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The  lift  at  large  given  by.  Mr.  Entick,  makes  them 
amount  to  197  (hips.  The  quantity  of  guns  carried 
by  the  Engiiih  fleet  is  not  to  be  found  ;  but  though  we 
outnumbered  the  Spaniards  in  velTels,  the  Eiigiifh 
fleet  v/as  greatly  interior  both  in  tonnage,  and  in  the 
number  of  men. 

The  Engliili  fleet  was  commanded  by  Charles  Lord 
Howard  of  Effingham,  then  high-admiral,  who  had 
under  him  for  his  vice-adm.iral,  Sir  Francis  Drake  5 
for  his  rear-admiral.  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  abun- 
dance of  experienced  officers,  who  had  fignalized  their 
courage  and  condudt :  their  orders  were  to  lie  on  the 
weflern  coail,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  receive  the 
enemy.  Lord  Henry  Seymour,  in  conjundlion  v/ith 
Count  Naflau,  cruized  on  the  ooall  of  Flanders,  the 
better  to  prevent  the  prince  of  Parma  from  making 
any  defccnt,  as  it  was  expe6led  he  would  attempt  to 
do  with  the  army  under  his  command. 

In  regard  to  a  land-force,  the  queen  had  three 
armies;  the  firit  confiflied  of  20,000  m.en,  cantoned 
along  the  fouthern  coail;  another  of  22,000  foot  and 
1000  horfe,  v/hich  was  encamped  near  Tilbury,  under 
the  command  of  the  earl  of  Leicefter;  the  third, 
w^iich  was  made  up  of  34,000  foot,  and  2000  horfe, 
all  chofen  men,  was  for  the  guard  of  the  queen's 
perfon,,  their  commander  being  the  Lord  Hunfdon, 
a  brave,  a6live,  and  refolute  nobleman,  the  queen's 
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The  Spanifh  fleet  failed  from  the  river  of  Lifljcn, 
on  the  firft  of  June,  N.  S.  with  as  great  pomp,  and 
as  fanguine  hopes,  as  any  fleet  ever  did.  The  king's 
inftrudions  to  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  were  to 
repair  to  the  road  of  Calais,  in  order  to  be  joined 
there  by  the  prince  of  Parm.a,  and  then  to  purlue  fuch 
further  orders  as  he  fliould  find  in  a  fealed  letter  de- 
livered to  the  general  with  his  inflrudtions.  It  was 
further  recommended  to  him,  to  keep  as  clofe  as 
poflible  to  the  French  fl:iore,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
Englifli  from  having  any  intelligence  of  his  approach ; 
I  and 
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and  in  cafe  he  met  our  fleet,  he  was  to  avoid  fio-htino; 
10  the  utmoft  of  his  pov/er,  and  to  endeavour  only  to 
defend  himfelf.  But  in  doubling  the  Norch-cape,  the 
fleet  was  feparated  by  foul  weather,  which  obliged 
the  general  to  iail  to  the  Groyne,  where  he  re- 
afifembled  his  foips,  and  had  intelligence,  that  the 
Englifh  fleet,  believing  their  expedjrion  laid  afide,  was 
put  into  Plymouth. 

Upon  this  he  held  a  council  of  war,  to  confider 
Vv'hether  they  jQiould  adhere  itridlly  to  the  king's  order, 
or  embr-ice  this  favourable  opportunity  of  burning 
the  Englifii  fleet  in  their  harbour  ♦,  an  aitempt  cer- 
tainly not  impracSl'icable.  After  a  long  debate,  where- 
in many  were  of  a  contrary  opinion,  it  was  refolved 
to  atr.ernpt  the  Engliih  fleet ;  and  this  chiefly  at  the 
inftigation  of  Don  Diego  Flores  de  Valdes,  admiral 
of  the  Andaluiian  fquadron.  The  pretence,  indeed, 
was  very  plauflble ,  and,  but  for  an  unforefeen  ac- 
cident, they  had  certainly  carried  their  point.  The 
flrfl  land  they  fell  in  with  was  the  Lizard,  which  they 
miilook  for  the  Ram's-head  near  Plymouth^  and  be- 
ing toward  night,  flood  oft  to  fea,  till  the  next  morn- 
ing. In  this  fpace  of  time  they  were  deicried  by  a 
Scots  pirate,  one  Captain  Fleming,  v^ho  bore  av/ay 
immediately  for  Plymouth,  and  gave  the  lord  admiral 
notice ;  which  proved  the  utter  ruin  of  their  defign, 
as  well  as  the  fole  caufe  of  the  prefervation  of  the  Eng- 
lifh fleet. 

The  feafon  was  fo  far  advanced,  and  the  Engliih 
had  fo  little  intelligence  of  the  Spaniard's  departure, 
that  their  fleet  was  not-  only  returned  into  port,  but 
feveral  of  their  ihips  alfo  v/ere  already  laid  up,  and 
their  feamen  difcharsed.  The  admiral,  however, 
failed  on  the  flrfl:  notice,  and  though  the  wind  blew 
hard  into  Plymouth  Sound,  got  out  to  fea,  with  great 
difflculty.  The  next  day,  being  the  20th  of  July, 
they  faw  the  Spanifh  navy  drawn  up  in  a  half-moon, 
failing  flowly  through  the  channel,  its  wings  being 
near  feven  miles  aRmder.     The  admiral  fufFered  them 

to 
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to  pafs  by  quietly,  that,  haying  the  advantage  of.th^. 
wind,  he  might  the  better  attack  them  in  the  rear-, 
which  he  performed  with  equal  courage  and  fuccefs : 
2nd  though  Don  Martinez  de  Ricalde,  did  all  that 
it  was  poffible  for  a  brave  officer  to  do,  yet  they  were 
put  into  the  utmoft  diforder,  and  many  of  them  re- 
ceived confiderable  damage.  More  had  been  done, 
but  that  a  great  part  of  the  Englifh  fleet  lay  at  too 
great  a  diftance,  ib  that  the  admiral  was  forced  to  wait 
for  them. 

The  night  following,  a  Dutch  gunner,  who  had 
been  ill  treated  by  fome  Spanifh  officers,  fet  fire  to 
the  fhip  on  board  which  v/as  their  treafure  ;  nor  was  it 
without  great  difficulty,  that  the  flames  were  extin- 
guiihed.  The  greateil  part  of  the  money  was  put  on 
board  a  galleon  commanded  by  Don  Pedro  de  Valdez, 
which  foon  after  fprung  her  foremaft  ;  and  being  thus 
difabled,  and  the  night  very  dark,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Sir  Francis  Drake.  He  fent  her  captain  to  Dart- 
mouth, and  left  the  money  on  board  to  be  plundered 
by  his  men.  The  next  day  was  fpent  by  the  Spanifh 
general  in  difpofrng  his  fleet,  ilTuing  orders  to  his 
officers,  and  difpatching  an  advice-boat  to  hailen  the 
duke  of"  Parma  -,  by  giving  him  an  account  of  the 
great  lofs  he  had  already  fuffered,  and  the  extream 
danger  he  was  in.  On  the  twenty-third  they  fought 
again,  with  variety  of  fuccefs,  which  however  demon - 
flrated  to  the  Spaniards,  that  the  mighty  bulk  of  their 
fliips  v/SLS  a  diladvaiirage  to  them,  their  fhot  fiyrng 
over  the  heads  of  the  Englifh,  while  every  bullet  of 
theirs  took  place. 

On  the  tv/enty-fourth,  the  En^llih  were  able  to  do 
little  for  want  of  ammunition  ;  but  a  fupply  arriving 
in  the  evening,  the  admiral  made  all  necelTary  difpo- 
fuions  for  attacking  the  Spaniards  in  the  midil:  of  the 
night;  dividing  his  fleet  into  four  iquadrons,  the  firft 
commanded  by  himfelf,  the  iecond  by  Sir  Francis- 
Drake,  the  third  by  Admiral  Hav/kins,  and  the  fourth 
by  Captain  Martin  Frobiffier  j.  but  a  dead  calm  pre- 
'  vented 
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vrnted  the  execution  of  his  defign.  On  the  twenty- 
fifth,  one  of  the  Spaniili  (hips  was  taken-,  and  on  the 
twenty-iixth,  the  admiral  relblved  to  make  no  further 
attempts  upon  them,  till  they  fliouki  enter  the 
ftreights  of  Dover,  where  he  knew  Lord  Henry  Sey- 
mour, and  Sir  William  Winter,  waited  for  them  with 
a  freili  fquadron.  He  alio  took  this  opportunity  of 
knighting  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  Lord  Sheffield, 
Roger  Townfend,  Admiral  Hawkins,  and  Captain 
Frobiflier,  for  their  gallant  behaviour  throughout  the 


engagement. 


The  wind  favouring  the  Spanifli  fleet,  they  conti- 
nued their  courfe  up  the  channel,  with  the  Englifh 
fhips  clofe  in  their  rear.  The  llrength  of  the  Spa- 
niards had  not  only  alarmed,  but  excited  the  courage 
of  the  whole  nation  ;  inibmuch,  that  every  man  of 
quality  and  fortune  was  ambitious  of  difiinguifhing 
himfelf,  by  appearing  upon  this  occafion,  againft  the 
common  enemy.  With  this  public  fpirited  view,  the 
earls  of  Oxford,  Northumberland,  and  Cumberland, 
Sir  Thomas  Cecil.  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh, Sir  Thomas  Vavafor,  and  many  others,  fitted 
out  fhips  at  their  own  expence,  and  went,  moil  of 
them  in  perfon,  to  attend  the  admiral.  Men  of  lower 
rank  Ihewed  their  zeal  and  loyalty  by  fending  ammu- 
nition and  provifions  •,  and  fo  unanimous  were  all 
men  againft  thefe  foreigners,  that  even  the  papifts, 
whom  the  Spaniards  expected  to  have  found  in  arms, 
were  glad  to  wipe  away  the  afperfions  which  had  been 
thrown  upon  them,  by  ferving  as  common  foldiers. 

When,  therefore,  the  Spanifh  fleet  anchored  on  the 
tvventy-feventh  of  July  before  Calais,  the  Enghfii  ad- 
miral had  v/ith  him  near  a  hundred  and  forty  fhips, 
which  enabled  him  to  gall  the  enem.y  extreamiy. 
But,  perceiving  on  the  twenty-eighth,  that  the  Spa- 
niards had  fo  diipofed  their  larger  iliips,  that  it  would 
be  a  very  difficult  matter  to  put  them  again  into  dif- 
order,  he  refolved  to  pradlife  an  expedient  long  be- 
fore in  contemplation  in  cafe  the  enemy  fhould  have 
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come  up  the  river  Thames  •,  which  was  converting 
fome  of  their  worft  vefTels  into  fire-fhips.  This  me- 
thod he  accordingly  purfued,  filling  eight  large  barks 
with  all  forts  of  combufcible  matter,  and  fending 
them  under  the  command  of  the  Captains  Young  and 
Prowfe,  about  midnight,  into  the  thickeft  part  of  the 
Spanifh  jQeet,  where  they  fpeedily  began  to  blaze  ^ 
and,  as  the  admiral  had  forefeen,  obliged  the  navy 
ta  feparate,  and  each  fnip,^  by  fleering  a  different 
eourfe,  to  feek  its  ov/n  fafety:  This  is  the  firfb  ac- 
€oiint  we  meet  with  of  fire-fnips  being  ufed  in  fea- 
engagements. 

The  next  day  a  large  galeafs  ran  afhore  on  the  fands 
of  Calais,  where  fhe  was.  plundered  by  the  Englifh. 
Defirous^  however,  of  attempting  fomewhat,  the 
Spaniards  again  rendezvoufed  near  Graveling  ;  where 
they  waited  fome  time,  in  hopes  the  prince  of  Parma 
would  have  come  out :  but  in  this  they  were  difap- 
pointed,  whether  through  the  want  of  power,  or  of 
will,  in  that  great  general,  is  uncertain.  At  lad,, 
finding  themfelves  hard  prelTed  by  the  Englifh  fleet, 
which  continued  to  make  a  terrible  fire  upon  them,, 
they  made  a  bold  attemjpt,  to  have  retreated  through 
the  flreights  of  Dover  :  but  the  wind,  coming  about 
v/kh  hard  gales  at  north-wefl,  drove  them  on  the' 
coafl  of  Zealand  ;  but  foon  after  fteering  to  the  fouth- 
Vi'eft,  they  tacked  and  got  out  of  danger.  The  duke 
tie  Medina  Sidonia  took  this  opportunity  of  calling  » 
council  of  war  •,  wherein^  after  mature  deliberation,  it 
was  refolved,  that  there  were  now  no  hopes  left  of 
fucceeding,  and  therefore,  the  moft  prudent  thing 
they  could  do,  was  to  drop  their  defign  and  to  fave 
as  many  fhips  as  pofFible. 

This  refolution  being  once  fixed,  was  immediately 
carried  in'c-  execution,  and  the  whole  Spanidi  navy- 
made  all  the  i'ail  they  could  for  their  own  coaft,  going 
north  about,  which  expofed  them  to  variety  of  un- 
forefeen  dangers.  The  Englifh  admiral  very  pru- 
dently fent  Lord  Henry  Seymour  with  a  ftrong  fqua-r- 

dron 
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drdn  to  cruize  on  the  coaft  of  Zealand,  to  prevent 
any  danger  from  their  joining  with  the  prince  of 
Parma,  and  afterward  left  them  to  purfue  their  courfe* 
When  the  Spanifli  fleet  arrived  on  the  Scots  coaft, 
£ind  found  that  care  was  every  where  taken  they 
fhould  meet  with  no  fupply,  they  threw  their  horfesi 
and  mules  overboard  •,  and  fuch  of  them  as  had  a 
proper  ftore  of  water,'  bore  away  diredly  for  the  bay 
of  Bifcay,  with  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  making 
in  all  about  twenty-five  fhips.  The  reft,  about  forty 
fail,  under  the  command  of  the  vice-admiral,  ftood 
over  for  the  coaft  of  Ireland,  intending  to  have  wa- 
tered at  Cape  Clare.  On  the  fecond  of  September, 
however,  a  tempeft  arofe,  and  drove  moft  of  them 
afhore,  fo  that  upward  of  thirty  lliips,  and  many, 
thoufand  men,  periflied  on  the  Irifti  coaft. 
.  Some  likewife  were  forced  a  fecond  time  into  the 
Englifti  channel,  where  they  were  taken,  fome  by 
the  Engliftj,  and  fome  by  the  Rochellers.  Several 
very  large  velTels  v;ere  loft  among  the  weftern  ifles, 
and  upon  the  coaft  of  Argyleftiire.  Out  of  thefe, 
about  five  hundred  perfons  were  faved ;  who  came 
into  Edinburgh,  in  a  manner  naked ;  and,  out  of 
mere  charity,  were  cloathed  by  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city  •,  who  alfo  attempted  to  fend  them  home  to 
Spain.  Bur,  as  if  misfortunes  were  always  to  attend 
them,  they  were  forced  in  their  pafTage  upon  the 
coaft  of  Norfolk,  arid  obliged  to  put  into  Yarmouth  ; 
where  they  ftayed,  till  advice  was  given  to  the  queea 
and  council :  who  confidering  the  miferies  they  had 
^J ready  felt,  and  not  wiliing  to  appear  lels  compaf- 
fionate  than  the  Scots,  fuffered  them  to  continue  their 
toyage. 

Thus,  in  the  fhort  fpace  of  a  month,  this  mighty 
fieer,  which  had  been  no  lefs  than  three  years  pre- 
paring, v/as  deftroyed  and  brought  to  nothing.  Of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  fhips,  there  returned  buc 
fifty-three  or  four  j  and  of  the  people  embarked  there 
perifli'ed  twenty  thouland  men  at  leaft.     V/e  may  heft 
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form  an  idea  of  their  lofs,  from  the  precaution  taken 
by  King  Philip  to  hide  it,  which  was  pubhfhing  a 
proclamation  to  prohibit  mourning.  As  to  the  cou- 
rage and  conftancy  he  exprcfled  upon  this  occafion, 
it  is  certain,  that  the  lord  treafurer  Burleigh  received 
intelligence  "  That  the  king  fliould  fay,  after  mafs, 
''  that  he  would  fpend  the  wealth  of  Spain,  to  one  of 
**''  thofe  candlefticks  upon  the  altar,  rather  than  not 
*'  revenge  himfelf  upon  the  EngUfh."  His  future 
conduct  agreed  fo  exadtly  with  this  threatning,  that 
we  may  well  conclude,  if  he  did  not  fay,  he  thought 
fo,  and  was  therefore  far  from  being  fo  unmoved  at 
this  difafter  as  is  commonly  reported.  What  might 
in  fome  meafure  juftify  his  refentment,  was,  the  fall- 
ing out  of  this  mifchief,  through  the  breach  of  his 
orders,  which  is  well  remarked  by  a  writer  of  our 
own :  for,  if  the  king's  inflru6lions  had  been  pur- 
fued,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  Queen  Elizabeth's 
government  had  run  the  utmofl  hazard  of  being  over- 
turned. 

The  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  efcaped  puniflimenr, 
through  the  intereil  of  his  wife ;  but  as  for  Don 
Diego  Flores  de  Valdez,  whofe  perfuafions  induced 
the  general  to  take  that  rafli  ilep,  he  was  arrefted  as 
foon  as  he  fet  foot  on  fhore,  and  condu6ted  to  the 
caftle  of  St.  Andero  ;  after  which,  he  was  never 
heard  of  more.  The  fame  writer,  from  whom  we 
'have  this  particular,  remarks  aifo  an  error  in  the  con- 
dud:  of  the  Englifli ;  viz.  that  they  did  not  attack  the 
Spaniih  fieet  afrer  it  arrived  before  Graveling  -,  which, 
however,  he  aiTures  us,  was  not  through  any  fault  in 
the  admiral,  but  was  occafioned  through  the  negli- 
gence of  fome  under-officers,  who  had  the  diredlion 
of  the  military  llores,  and  had  been  too  fparing  of 
powder  and  ammunition.  Otherwife,  he  tells  us,  it 
was  thought,  the  duke  de  Medina  Sidonia, -at  the 
peduafion  of"  his  confefTor,  would  have  yielded  both 
ihimfelf  and  his  fliips,  which,  it  feems,  were,  in  that 
particular,  not  at  all  better  provided.     This  would 

have 
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have  been  a  conqueft  indeed,  a  conquefl  equally  glo- 
rious and  important,  the  lofs  of  which,  ought  to 
teach  pofterity,  not  to  be  too  hnfty  in  cenfuring 
great  officers,  or  too  remifs  in  punifliing  little  ones. 

The  queen  having  intelligence  that  the  Spaniards 
meditated  a  fecond  attempt  upon  her  dominions,  re- 
folved,  like  a  wile  princefs,  to  find  them  work -at 
home  ',  in  order  to  which,  in  the  fpring  of  the  year 
1589,  file  exprefled  her  royal  intention  of  alTifting 
Don  Antonio  to  recover  his  kingdom  of  Portugal. 
The  expedition  was  undertaken  partly  at  the  queen's 
charge,  and  partly  at  the  expence  of  private  perfons. 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  Sir  John  Norris,  were  joint 
commanders;  and  the  whole  navy  confided  of  146 
fail.  To  which  alfo  the  Dutch,  as  much  interefted  as 
we,  joined  a  fmall  fquadron. 

This  armament  landed -near  Corunna,  commonly 
called  the  Groyne,  which  place  they  attacked,  burnt 
the  adjacent  country,  together  with  many  magazines 
of  naval  ilores  ;  they  then  reimb^rked  their  forces,  and 
failed,  as  they  had  at  iirft  defigned,  for  the  river  of 
Lifbon.  On  their  arrival  before  Peniche,  the  troops 
were  landed  ;  the  place  quickly  furrendered  to  Don 
Antonio  ;  and  from  thence  the  whole  army  marched 
by  land  toward  Lifbon  ;  where  they  expected  to  have 
met  the  fleet  under  the  command  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake  :  but  he  finding  it  impoffible  to  proceed  up  the 
river  with  fafetytoher  majefty's  ihips,  ftaid  at  the 
cadle  of  Cafcais,  which  place  he  took,  and  alfo  feized 
fixty  fail  of  fhips  belonging  to  the  Hanfe-Towns, 
kden  with  corn  and  ammunition  ;  v/hich,  with  about 
1 50  pieces  of  cannon,  were  the  principal  fruits  of  this 
voyage.  It  was  indeed,  intended,  to  have  gone  to 
the  Canaries  ;  but  by  this  time  the  foldiers  and  failors 
were  fo  weakened  with  ficknefs,  that  it  was  thought 
more  expedient  to  return.  In  their  palTage  home  they 
landed  at  Vigo,  took  and  plundered  it  ♦,  and  having 
made  fome  addition  to  their  booty,  reached  England  \ 
after  having  been  about  ten  weeks  abroad. 
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This  expedition  was  inexprcSibly  deftru6i:ive  to  the 
Sfmniards,  djfappointed  all  their  defigns,  weakened 
their  naval  force,  and  fpread  a  naighty  terror  of  the 
Englifh  arms  through  their  whole  dominions.  But  as 
to  any  advantages  which  the  proprietors  reaped,  they 
were  but  very  inconfiderable ;  and  the  generals  met 
with  a  cold  reception  in  England.  The  chief  grounds 
of  tiieir  mifcarriage  were  in  thofe  days,  when  men 
could  bell  judge,  held  to  be  thefe.  Firft,  They  were 
but  indifFerendy  manned  and  viflualled.  Secondly, 
Their  landing  at  the  Groyne  was  contrary  to  their  in- 
ftrudtions ;  gave  the  men  an  opportunity  of  drinking 
new  wines,  and  expofed  them  to  a  great  and  unne- 
jceiTary  lofs.  Thirdly,  The  difagreement  of  the  ge- 
nerals before  Lifbon,  defeated  the  remaining  part  of 
their  delign  ;  whereas,  if  in  purfuance  of  their  inftruc-^ 
tions,  they  had  failed  diredly  to  the  coafts  of  Portugal, 
and  landed  their  forces  there,  it  is  more  than  probable, 
they  had  effedlually  placed  Don  Antonio  upon  the 
throne  of  Portugal,  which  would  have  given  a  deadly 
ilroke  to  the  power  of  Spain. 

The  difappointments  which  happened  in  this  voy- 
age, did  not  difcourage  either  the  queen  or  her  fub- 
jedls  from  purfuing  the  war  by  fea.  In  order  to  this, 
her  majefty  fettled  a  part  of  her  revenue  for  the  ordi- 
nary fupply  of  the  navy,  amounting  to  about  nine 
thoufand  pounds  a  year:  and  byN expreiTing  a  very 
liigh  efleem  for  fuch  young  lords,  and  other  perfons 
of  diftindlion,  as  had  fhewn  an  inclination  to  the  fea- 
fervice,  fhe  encouraged  others  to  undertake  yet  greater 
things.  Am.ongft  thefe,  the  earl  of  Cumberland  par- 
ticularly diftinguifned  himfelf  by  fitting  out  a  ftout 
iquadron,  in  the  fummer  of  the  year  1589,  with 
which  he  failed  to  the  Tercera  iflands,  where  he  did 
the  Spaniards  incredible  mifchief,  and  obtained  con- 
iiderable  advantages  for  himfelf,  and  for  his  friends. 

In  1590,  Sir  John  Hawkins  and  Sir  Martin  Fro- 
bifher  v/ere  at  fea  vv'ith  two  fquadrons  -,  and  by  im- 
peding the  return  of  the  Spanilh  plate-fleets  from 
"■  "  '  "      "       '  ^     "       America-j 
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America,  and  other  fervices,  kept  King  Philip  en- 
tirely employed  at  home,  though  his  thoughts  were 
■ftill  bufy  in  contriving  another  expedition  againfb 
England.  The  fucceeding  year.  Lord  Thomas 
Howard,  fecond  fon  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  fa. led 
with  a  fquadron  to  the  iflands,  in  hopes  of  intercept- 
ing the  Spanilh  fleet  from  the  Weil  Indies,  v/hich 
now  was  forced  to  return  home.  In  this  he  had  pro- 
bably fucceeded,  if  his  force  had  been  greater  •,  bur 
having  no  more  than  feven  of  the  queen's  iliips,  and 
about  as  many  fiuted  out  by  private  adventurers,  he 
very  narrowly  efcaped  being  totally  deflroyed  by  the 
Spaniards. 

In  1591,  the  earl  of  ^Cumberland  made  another 
.expedition  :  and  in  1592,  Sir  Martin  Frobiilier,  and 
Sir  John  Boroughs,  infeftcd  the  Spaniili  coafr,  and 
did  much  mifchief.  In  1594,  the  queen  fent  a  fmall 
fquadron  to  fea,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Martin 
Frobiiber,  to  reduce  the  port  of  B  re  ft  in  Bretagne, 
;which  the  king  of  Spain  had  taken,  by  the  aOiitance 
of  the  Leaguers  in  France,  from  King  Henry  IV. 
A  place  that  if  it  had  been  long  kept,  mufc  have  been 
^very  troublefome  to  that  monarch,  and  would  have 
•given  the  Spaniards  great  advantages  againO:  us.  It 
was  ilrong,  as  well  by  fituation,  as  by  the  art  and 
expence  employed  in  fortifying  it ;  and  had,  befide, 
a  numerous  garrifon  of  S pan ifh  troops.  Sir  John 
Norris,  with  a  fmall  Englifh  army,  formed  the  fiege 
>by  land ;  Sir  Martin  Frobillier,  with  only  four  men 
of  war,  forced  an  entrance  into  the  harbour ;  and 
ihaving  thus  blocked  up  the  place  by  {q?.^  landed  his 
bailors,  and  in  conjunclion  v/ith  Sir  John  Norris, 
ilormed  the  fort ;  which,  thouoR  2;allant!y  defended, 
fvvas  taken;  with  the  lofs  of  abundance  of  brave 
;men  •,  and  amongfl:  them,  may  be  reclioned  Sir  Mania 
Jiimfelf,  who  died  in  the  wounds  he  received  in  that 
fervice.  The  fame  year  Sir  Francis  Drake,  aiid  Sir 
John  Hawkins  failed  on  their  1  aft  expedition  into  the 
lYeft  Indies,.  "  „    ^ 
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The  Spaniards,  who  feldorn  abandon  any  defigrn 
they  once  undertake,  were  all  this  time  employed  in 
alTembling  and  equipping  another  fleet  for  England  ; 
and  as  an  earned  of  their  intentions,  in  the  year  1595, 
Don  Diego  Brochero,  with  four  gallies,  arrived  in 
Mount's-Bay,  in  Cornwall,  and  landing  with  all  his 
men,  burnt  three  little  places  ;  but  without  killing  or 
taking  fo  much  as  a  fingle  man.  This,  however, 
alarmed  the  nation,  and  engaged  the  queen  to  under- 
take an  invafion  of  the  Spanifli  dominions,  to  prevent 
any  fuch  future  vifits  to  her  own  ^  in  order  to  which, 
a  ftout  fleet  and  a  numerous  army  were  provided,  un- 
der the  mofl:  experienced  officers  of  thofe  times. 

The  true  deflgn  of  this  expedition,  was,  to  deft:roy 
the  Spanifli  fleet  in  the  port  of  Cadiz,  and  to  make 
xhemlclves  m.afters  of  that  rich  city.  The  force  em- 
ployed was  very  great,  not  lefs  in  all  than  1 50  fail  ; 
of  which,  126  were  men  of  war^  but  of  thele,  only 
feventeen  were  .  the  queen's  fliips,  the  reft  were  hired 
from  traders  and  fitted  for  this  voyage.  On  board 
this  mighty  fleet,  were  embarked  upward  of  7000 
men.  The  joint  commanders  of  the  expedition  were, 
the  earl  of  Fflex,  and  the  lord  high-admiral  (Howard) 
aflifled  by  a  council  of  war.  There  was  beflde,  a 
Dutch  fquadron,  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Van  Duvenvoord,  confilring.  of  tv/enty-four  fliips, 
well  manned  and  viclualled.  This  navy  lay  for  fome 
time  at  Plymouth,  till  all  things  could  be  got  ready  ^ 
and  then,  on  the  flrfl:  of  June  1  ^q6^  failed  for  the 
coait  of  Spain  with  a  fair  Avind,  and  the  good  wiflies 
of  ail  their  countrymen.  ^ 

lliey  were  fo  happy  as  to  arrive  in  flght  of  Cadiz  on 
the  twentieth  of  the  fame  month,  before  they  were 
cither  looked  for,  orfo  much  as  apprehended.  They 
ibund  the  town  indifl*erently  well  fortified,  and  de- 
fended by  a  flrong  caftle.  In  the  port  were  fifty-nine 
Spanifli  fliips  ;  amongil  them,  many  laden  with  tfea- 
Jure,  and  nineteen  or  twenty  gallies.  Some  time  was 
lofl  before  rhcir  coming   to  a  rcfolution  how  to  aft,, 
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owing  to  the  joint  command  :  for  the  earl  of  Eflex, 
who  was  yoving  and  warm,  affed:ed  to  dictate  ;  while 
the  admiral,  who  had  as  much  courage,  and  more 
experience,  could  not  brook  being  controuled.  At 
lali,  it  was  determined  to  attack  the  fliips  in  the  haven, 
before  any  attempt  was  made  upon  the  town  ;  where- 
upon a  new  difficulty  arofe,  which  was,  who  fhould 
command  this  attack.  In  the  execution,  Ibme  errors 
were  committed,  through  the  too  great  heat  and 
emulation  of  the  commanders ;  but  others  much 
more  grofs  and  fatal  by  the  Spaniards  ^  who,  when 
they  found  themfeives  compelled  to  fly,  did  it  with- 
out any  of  thofe  precautions  whereby  they  might  have 
provided  for  their  fafety  :  for  inilead  of  running  their 
Ihips  afhore  under  the  towm,  where  they  would  have 
been  covered  by  their  own  artillery,  and  where  at  Icail 
their  men  might  have  gone  afhore  in  fafety,  they  ran 
them  up  the  bay,  as  far  from  the  enemy  as  poffible  ; 
by  which  means,  part  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Eng-  - 
lifli,  and  the  reft  were  burnt. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  earl  of  EfTex  landed  his  men 
quietly,  the  enemy  defcrting  a  iirong  fort,  from 
which  they  might  have  done  him  much  mifchief : 
three  regiments  alfo  were  fen t  to  make  themfeives 
matters  of  the  caufeway  which  unites  the  ifland  to  the 
main.  This  they  performed  with  very  fmall  lofs ; 
but  afterward  quitted  i't  again,  which  gave  the  gailies 
an  opportunity  of  efcaping ;  another  overfight,  for 
w4iich  no  account  can  be  given.  The  lord  admiral, 
hearing  the  earl  was  landed,  landed  alfo  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  forces,  doubting  much  whether  his 
l^rdfhip  could  have  kept  the  place  :  and  while  the 
two  generals  v;ere  employed  in -reducing  the  city.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  was  fent  to  feize  the  fliips  in  the  har- 
bour of  Port-ReaU  to  prevent  which,  the  duke  of 
Medina  Sidonia  caufed  them  to  be  fet  on  fire,  and 
burnt,  v/hcreby  twenty  millions  were  buried  in  the 
fea.  The  city  and  its  forts  they  pofTeifed  for  a  fort- 
night J  and  the  earl  of  EfTex  was  very  defirous  of  be- 
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ing  left  there  with  a  garrifon,  however  fmall  •,  which 
was,  notwithlVanding,  over-ruled  by  the  council  of 
war.  It  was  then  agreed  to  fail  to  Faro,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Algarve,  where  they  found  the  place  de- 
ferred by  its  inhabitants,  and  void  of  any  thing  that 
could  be  made  plunder.  To  repair  this  difappoint- 
ment,  the  earl  of  EiTex  was  for  failing  to  the  Azores, 
there  to  wait  for  the  Eafl  India  fhips ;  but  in 
this  too  he  was  over-ruled,  becaufe  there  was  a  great 
complaint  of  the  want  of  provifion  and  ammunition 
On  boiird  the  fleet.  In  their  return,  they  looked  into 
the  ports  of  Groyne,  St.  Andero,  and  St.  Sebaftian, 
where  they  expected  to  find  fhips,  but  met  with 
none  j  and  after  this,  nothing  remarkable  happened 
till  their  arrival  in  England,  which  was  on  the  eighth 
of  Auguft  the  fame  year.  They  brought  wdth  them 
two  galleons,  one  hundred  brafs  guns,  and  an  imr 
menfe  booty  -,  the  defire  of  keeping  v>^hich,  is  con- 
,ceived  to  have  hindered  them  from  performing  more. 
In  the  fpring  of  the  year  1597,  the  king  of  Spain^ 
fitted  out  a  freih  armada  from  Lifoon,  compofed  not 
only  of  his  own  (hips  and  gallies,  but  alfo  of  all  that 
he  could  take  up,  and  hire  in  Italy,  or  elfewhere. 
Dn  board  of  thefe,  he  embarked  a  great  body  of 
troops,  efpecially  of  the  Irifh,  intending  to  have  in- 
vaded both  England  and  Ireland  5  but  the  winds  dif- 
appointed  him,  fcartered  his  fleet,  atid  thirty-fix  fail 
were  cafl:  away.  In  the  mean  time  the  queen  fitted 
put  another  fleet  of  40  men  of  w^ar  under  the  com- 
mand of  tliQ  earl  of  EflTex,  with  an  intent  to  inter^ 
.cept  the  plate-fleet  near  the  Azores,  after  burning 
•fuch  veflfels  as  were  in  the  harbours  of  the  Groyne  and 
Fjerrol.  They  failed  from  Plymouth  the  9th  of  July  ^ 
but  a  fl:o,rm  arifmg,  they  v/ere  forced  back  thither 
again,  and  did  not  fail  the  fecond  time  till  the  7th 
of  Augull.  They  ufed  their  befl:  endeavours  to  per- 
form the  firil:  part  of  their  inftru6lions,  but  finding 
it  impradicable,  they  thought  it  expedient  to  fleer 
for  the  iflands.  In  this  voyage  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
;  '        '  ^  ihip 
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Ship  fprung  her  maft,  which,  however,  did  not  hiar 
ider  him,  when  he  had  repaired  his  lofs,  from  pro- 
ceeding to  the  place  of  rendezvous.  He  had  fcarce 
begun  to  wood  and  water  there,  before  the  earl  of 
Eflex  fent  him  orders  to  follow  him  to  Fayal,  which 
ifland  the  general  himfelf  intended  to  attempt.  Ra- 
leigh obeyed  him  -,  but  not  finding  Eifex  on  his  ar- 
rival, and  perceiving  that  the  people  were  fecuring 
their  goods,  throwing  np  retrenchments,  and  making 
every  other  preparation  necelTary  for  their  defence, 
he  with  the  advice  of  his  officers  refolved,  in  cafe 
EfTex  did  not  arrive  in  four  days,  to  attempt  the  re- 
duction of  the  ifland,  which  accordingly  he  perform- 
ed: but  though  he  got  reputation  by  this  exploit, 
yet  he  loft  the  general's  friendihip,  fo  that  a  coldneis 
ijienceforth  prevailed,  which  afterward  encreafed  to 
-open  oppofition  and  the  moil  rancorous  hatred. 

After  EfTex's  arrival  they  failed  together  to  Gra- 
ciofa,  which  immediately  fubmitted.  Here  the  ge- 
neral intended  to  have  (laid  -,  and  if  he  had  done  fo, 
undoubtedly  it  had  anfwered  his  purpofe,  and  he  had 
taken  the  whole  Spaniili  fleet :  but  being  too  eafily 
brought  to  alter  his  purpofes,  he  took  another  me- 
thod, which  gave  the  Spaniards,  who  arrived  the 
next  day,  an  opportunity  of  proceeding  for  Tercera^ 
with  the  lofs  pf  no  more  than  three  fhips,  which  were 
taken  by  Sir  William  Monibn.  The  refc  of  the  fleet, 
confiding  of  about  thirty-feven  fail,  arrived  fafely  in 
the  port  of  Angra,  which  was  v»^ell  defended  by  feve- 
ral  forts  -,  fo  that  on  mature  deliberation,  it  was  judg- 
ed impracticable  to  attempt  any  thing  there  with  rea- 
fonable  hopes  qf  fuccefs. 

The  earl  of  Efiex,  vexed  at*  this  difappointmenr, 
^efolv'ed  to  do  fomewhat  of  confequence  before  he 
j"eturncd  ;  and  therefore  landing,  furprifed  the  town 
of  Villa  Franca  and  plundered  it :  after  which  he  re- 
imbarked  his  forces,  and  prepared  for  his  return 
home.  In  his  pafiage  he  had  the  good  luck  to  take 
a  very  rich  Spani fn  fhip,   \vhich  idl   into  his  fleer, 
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miflaking  it  for  their  own.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
Spaniards  were  meditating  great  defigns.  The  ab- 
fi^nce  of  the  EngUlh  fleet  gave  them  an  opportunity 
of  fending  out  their  fquadrons  from  the  Groyne  and 
Ferrol.  With  thefe  they  intended  to  have  made  a 
defcent  in  Cornwall,  and  to  have  poflefled  themfelves 
of  the  port  of  Falmouth.  The  Spanilh  admiral  pro- 
ceeded to  the  iflands  of  Scilly,  almoft  within  fight  of 
our  lliore  :  but  it  h  happened,  that  a  very  high  ftorm 
arofe,  which  entirely  leparated  their  fleer.  In  this 
ftorm  eighteen  capital  fliips  were  loft,  feveral  forced 
into  Englifli  ports  were  taken,  and  the  Spanifli  ad- 
mirars  fchemes  thereby  entirely  difconcerted.  Nor 
did  our  fleet  efcape  the  fury  of  this  tempefl:;  but 
with  mAich  difiicultv  reached  the  weftern  coafl:  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  month  of  Odtober. 

In  1598,  the  earl  of  Cumberland  fitted  out  a  fqua- 
dron  of  eleven  fail  at  his  own  expence  ;  with  which 
he  firfl:  attempted  to  intercept  the  Lifbon  fleet  in  its 
paflage  to  the  Eafl:  Indies.  Being  difappointed  in  that, 
he  failed  to  the  Canaries,  where  he  made  a  defcent  on 
the  ifland  of  Lanceroca,  plundered  it,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  America,  where  h^  promiled  himfelf  ofreat 
things.  The  place  he  fixed  upon  was  the  ifland  of 
Puerto  Rico,  where  he  landed,  and  took  the  capital 
with  fmall  lofs.  This  city  he  determined  to  keep, 
with  an  intent  to  have  cruifed  front  thence  upon  the 
Spanifli  coaflis ;  but  he  was  quickly  convinced  that  the 
defign  was  impra61icable,  difeafes  fpreading  amongfl: 
his  foldiers  and  feamen  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  w^as 
obliged  to  abancion  his  conqucfl:. 

In  1599,  there  was  a  great  fleet  fitted  out  by  the- 
queen*s  command  :  but  it  feems  rather  with  an  intent 
to  watch  the  Spaniards,  than  to  undertake  any  other ^ 
enterprize  of  importance  ;  fmce  after  remaining  about 
three  weeks  in  the  Downs,  it  v/as  again  laid  up.  Yet 
the  equipping  this  fleet  had  a  great  eflecl  upon  Spain, 
and  all  the  powers  of  Europe  s  for  it  was  drawn  to- 
gether   in    twelve   days   time,    well    victualled,    and 
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throughly  manned,  which  fliewed  the  ftrength  of  our 
maricime  power,  and  how  much  it  was  improved 
fince  1588.  The  next  year,  being  1600,  Sir  Richard 
Levilbn  was  lent  to  intercept  the  plate-fleet ;  which 
defign,  though  it  was  well  contrived  and  wifely  exe- 
cuted, yet  failed.  In  1601,  the  fame  admiral  was 
employed  in  Ireland,  where  he  did  good  fervice,  in 
obliging  the  Spaniards,  who  had  landed  a  confiderable 
body  of  forces,  to  relinquifh  their  defign,  and  with- 
draw out  of  that  ifland.  ^ 

In  1602,  the  fame  admiral,  in  conjun6lion  with  Sir 
William  Monfon,  was  employed  in  an  expedition  for 
intercepting  the  galleons,  which  had  infallibly  taken 
effecl,  if  the  Dutch  had  fent  their  fquadron,  agree- 
able to  their  engagements  with  the  queen.  Notwith- 
Handing  thi^  ciifappointment,  they  continued  on  the 
coafr  of  Portugal,  and  at  length  refolved  to  attack  a 
galleon  which  lay  with  eleven  gallics  in  the  road  of 
Cerimbra  1  which  was  one  of  the  miOll  gallant  ex- 
ploits  performed  in  the  whole  war.  The  town  of  Ce- 
rimbra was  large  and  well  built  with  free-ftone,  de- 
fended by  a  good  citadel  well  furnifned  with  artillery. 
Above  the  town,  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  ftood 
the  abbey,  lb  fortiBed  as  to  command  the  place,  the 
citadel,  and  the  road.  The  galleon  was  moored  clofe 
to  the  fliore,  fo  as  to  defend  by  its  fire,  part  of  the 
citadel  and  part  of  the  fown  :  the  gallies  had  fo  flank- 
ed and  fortified  them.felves,  that  they  were  able  to 
make  a  great  fire  upon  the  Engliili  fleet,  without  re- 
ceiving any  damage  themfelves,  till  fuch  time  as  our 
{hips  were  jufl:  before  the  town.  Yet,  in  fpite  of 
thefe  and  many  other  difadvantages,  the  Englifli  ad- 
.mirals  refolved  to  attack  them ;  which  they  did  on 
the  3d  of  June.  A  gale  of  wind  blowing  fretli  about 
tv/o  in  the  morning,  the  admiral  weighed,  and  made 
the  fignal  for  an  attack.  The  vice-admiral  did  thq 
like,  and  foon  after  they  fell  upon  the  enemy  with 
great  fury  ;  and  though  the  Spaniards  defended  them- 
felves with  much  reiblution,  yet  in  the  end  fcveral 
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of  the  gallies  were  burnt,  the  garriCon  driven  frons', 
the  caftle,  and  the  rich  galleon,  for  which  al^' 
this  ftruggle  was  made,  taken,  with  about  a  million' 
of  pieces  of  eight  on  board.  Frederic  Spinola,  in 
the  St.  Lewis,  failed  from  Cerinibra,  with  the  reft  of 
the  gailies  that  had  efcaped,  viz.  The  St.  John  Bap^ 
tift,  the  Lucera,  the  Padilla,  the  Philip,  and  the  St. . 
John,  for  the  coaft  of  Flanders ;  and  on  the  23d  of 
;beptember  entered  the  Britifh  channel.  Here  they  fell 
in  with'fome  Englifh  and  Dutch  fhips ;  by  whom  three 
of  themv/ere  funk :  the  reft  with  great  difficulty  reach- 
ed Dunkirk  in  fafety. 

Tlil-s  v/as  the  laft  great  exploit  performed  by  fea  in 
this  reign  •,  for  the  queen,  now  far  in  years,  and  worn 
Out  with-  the  cares  and  fatigues  of  government,  died 
On  the  24th  of  March-  following,  in  the  forty-fifth' 
year  of  her  reign,  and  in  the  feventieth  of  her  life  : 
-when  fne  had  fettled  the  proteftant  religion  through- 
out her  kino;dom,  had  reftored  the  crown  to  its  an- 
cient  reputation,  fupported  her  aihes  with  the  greateft 
iirmnefs,  and  humbled  her  enemies,  foas  to  compel' 
them  to  think  of  foliciting  for  peace. 

Her  attention  to  trade  appears  in  many  inftaiices, 
of  fome  of  which  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  treat  more 
particularly.  The  merchants  of  the  Hanfe-towns^ 
complained  loudly  in  tise  beginning  of  her  reign,  of 
the  ill-treatment  they  had  received  in  the  days  of  Ed- 
ward and  queen  Mary  *,  to  which  fhe  very  prudently 
anfwered,-  "  That  as  fne  would  not  innovate  any 
"  thing,  fo  (he  would  protedl:  them  ftill  in  the  im- 
"  munities  and  condition  fhe  found  them  :"  which^ 
liot  contenting  them,  their  commerce  was  foon  after 
fafpended  for  a  time,  to  the  great  advantage  of  th» 
Englilh  merchants.  At  laft  the  Hanfe-towns  pre= 
vaileyfo  far  in  virtue  of  their  German-  conned;ions  as 
to  gain  an  imperial  edi6r,  v/hereby  the  Engliili  mer- 
chants were  prohibited  all  commerce  in  the  empire  -^ 
this  was  anfwered  by  a  proclamation,  in  confequence 
of  which,  fixty  fail  of  their  iliips  were  taken  in  the 
river  of  Lifbon,  laden  with  contraband  goods  for  the 
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ufe  of  the  Spaniards.  Thefe  fhips  the  queen  intend- 
ed to  have  reftored,  as  fincerely  defiring  to  have  com- 
promifed  all  differences  with  thofe  trading  cities  :  but 
when  fhe  was  informed  that  a  general  aflembly  was 
held  at  the  city  of  Lubeck,  in  order  to  concert  mea- 
fures  for  diftreffing  the  Engliih  trade,  fhe  caufed  the 
fhips  and  their  cargoes  to  be  confifcated  •,  only  two  of 
them  were  releafed  to  carry  home  this  news,  and  that 
the  queen  had  the  greateft  contempt  imaginable  for 
ail  their  proceedings. 

After  this,  Sigifmond  king  of  Poland  interpofed  in 
their  behalf,  fending  hither  an  ambalTador,  who  talk- 
ing in  a  very  high  flile  -,  the  queen,  in  her  anfwers  told 
him  plainly,  that  the  king  his  mafter  made  no  right 
eftimate  of  his  own  power,  and  that  himfelf  was  very 
little  fit  for  the  employment  in  which  fhe  found  him. 
Thus  were  we  ridded  for  -ever  of  thefe  incorporated 
foreig;n  fa6tors,  and  our  own  merchants  eilabliflied  in- 
the  right  of  managing  our  commerce.  In  the  latter 
end  of  her  reign,  fome  difputes  happening  with  the 
king  of  Denmark,  and  he  mofl  unadvifediy  feizing 
the  Enghfh  fhips  that  were  in  his  ports,  the  queen 
fent  one  Dr.  Parkins  to  demand  im.mediate  and  ade- 
quate- fatisfadtion  :  which  he  did  in  fo  peremptory  a 
iiile,  that  the  Dane  v*^as  glad  to  compound  the  matter 
for  forty  thoufand  dollars,  which  he  paid  her  majefby, 
and  which  fhe  caufed  to  be  proportionably  divided 
among  the  merchants  who  were  injured. 

Thefe  are  inliances  of  her  noble  fpirit  in  obtaining 
redrefs  of  grievances  in  foreio;n  countries  even  in  the 
mofl  perillous  times,  and  when  her  aJrars  were  in 
the  utmofl  embarraffmenr.  As  to  her  cajj^f  trade 
and  navigation  within  her  ov^dominion^p;e  have 
already  mentioned  many  particulars  ;  howe^^r,  it  may 
not  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that  in  1563,  an  adl^as 
made  for  the  better  regulation,  maintenance,  and  iijf 
creafe  of  the  navy ;  and  in  1566,  there  was  a  law  ta 
enable  the  mafler,  wardens,  and  the  affiftants  of  the 
Trinity-houfe,  to  let  up  beaco4is  and  fea-marks.  The 
feme  year  there  pafTed  an  adt  for  incorporating,  and 

more 
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more  efre6bual]y  eilablifliing  the  company  of  micrcharit 
adventurers.  In  158 1,  there  likewiie  pafled  an  act 
for  the  increafe  of  manners,  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  navigation,  and  more  efpecially  for  recovering  the 
trade  to  Iceland,  which  began  then  to  decay,  and  in 
which  there  had  been  employed  annually  upward  of 
t\^P0  hundred  fail  of  ftout  fliips.  In  1585,  the  queen 
€rc6led  by  her  letters  patent,  a  new  company  for  the 
management  of  the  trade  to  Barbary  •,  and  in  the 
year  1600,  fhe  incorporated  a  fociety  of  merchants 
trading  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  whence  the  prefent  Eaft 
India  company  is  derived  *. 

Befide  thefe  numerous  marks  of  her  royal  favour, 
and  the  ftrifc  attention  to  the  commerce  of  her  fub- 
jecls,  the  queen  afforded  others  continually,  by  fend- 
ing envoys  and  agents  to  the  Czar,  to  the  Shah  of 
Perfia,  to  feveral  great  princes  in  the  Eaft  Indies : 
and  in  fhort,  wherever  her  interpofition  could  be  of 
any  ufe  to  open,  to  promote,  or  to  recover  p.ny  branch 
of  traffic  •,  as  appears  by  all  the  hiftories  -  that  are  ex- 
rant  of  her  reign.  It  may  be  faid,  and  which  is  more^ 
may  be  faid  with  truth  and  juftice,  that  in  the  midft 
of  thefe  great  things  done  for  induftry  and  trade,  the 
prerogative  was  carried  very  high  :  many  monopolies 
creded,  and  feveral  exclufive  privileges  granted, 
which  have  been  found  injurious  to  trade.  But  the 
dilcufling  thefe  points  belong  to  general  hiftory. 

This  difpofition  of  the  queen,  excited  a  like  fpirit 
throughout  the  whole  nation.  Not  only  perfons  bred 
to  trade,  and  fome  of  the  middle  gentry  of  the  king- 
dom, launched  out  into  expeditions  for  difcoveries, 
and  planting  new-found  countries ;  but  even  perfons 
of  the  nrft  diftin6lion,  became  encouragrers  and  ad- 
venturers  in  thofe  defigns  :  fuch  as  the  lord-treafurer 
Burleigh,  the  earl  of  Warwick,  the  earl  of  Leicefter, 
&c.  and  fome  of  them  actually  engaged  in  the  exe- 

*  See  the  fiift  voyage  on  account  of  the  Englifh  Eaft  India  com- 
pany, under  Sir  James  Lanealler ;  in  the  fecond  volume  of  this 
Collection. 
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futlon  of  fuch  proje6ls,  amongft  whom  were  the  earls 
of  Cumberland,  EfTex,  and  Southampton,  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh,  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  Sir  Humphry- 
Gilbert,  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  &c.  And  therefore  we 
need  not  wonder  at  the  furprifing  increafe  of  our  ma- 
ritime power,  or  the  number  of  remarkable  undertak- 
ings of  this  fortj  within  fo  fhort  a  period  of  time.  Let 
us  mention  only  a  few.  In  1575,  Sir  Humphry  Gil- 
bert attempted  the  difcovery  of  a  north-weft  palTage ; 
in  1577^  ^^^  Pylartin  Frobifher  fought  one  the  fame 
way  5  Pet  and  Jackman  failed  on  a  like  defign  in 
1580,  by  the  direction  of  the  governor  and  company 
of  merchant-adventurers  :  an  expedition  was  under- 
taken at  a  great  expence  by  Sir  Humphry  Gilbert, 
in  order  to  fettle  Florida ;  nor  did  it  mifcarry  through 
any  error  of  the  undertaker.  The  great  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  would  have  fettled- Virginia  in  1584,  if  pru- 
dence, induftry^  and  public  fpirit  could  have  efFeded 
it ;  but  though  he  failed  in  the  extent,  yet  he  was 
not  totally  defeated  in  his  hopes,  fmce  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  fettlement,  which  hath  fince 
fo  happily  fucceeded; 

It  may  in  this  place  contribute  not  a  little  to  our  fa*' 
tisfadlion,  if  we  enquire  what  quantity  of  coin,  both 
gold  and  filver,  there  might  be  in  the  nation,  toward 
the  clofe  of  her  reign  5  that  is,  at  the  beginning  o£ 
the  laft  century,  becaufe  it  is  of  very  great  confe- 
quence  to  have  a  juft  notion  of  what  was  the  nation's 
flock  in  ready  money  at  that  period,  when  our  great 
foreign  commerce  began.  We  have  indeed  an  au- 
thentic account  of  her  entire  coinage  in  filver,  amount- 
ins:  to  aboVe  f:*ur  millions  and  a  half*,  but  then  if  we 
confider  that  fhe  recoined  almoft'  all  the  filver  fpeciei 
of  the  kingdom^  and  that  there  was  a  fmall  alteration  in 
the  ftandard  in  the  latter  end  of  her  reign,  which  raifed 
filver  from  five  lliillings,  to  five  and  two-pence  an  ounce,. 
which  occafioned  a  new  fabrication  5  lb  that  much  of 
the  former  coin  came  into  the  mint  again  as  bullion  : 
we  may,  with  the  judicious  Dr.  Davenant,  dlimate 
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the  filver  coin  at  that  time  in  this  kingdom,  at  two 
millions  and  a  half-,  to  which,  if  we  add  the  gold  of 
her  own  and  her  predecefibrs  coin,  and  eftimate  this 
at  a  milhon  and  a  half,  we  may  be  pretty  fure  that 
we  are  not  much  wide  of  the  truth-,  and  that  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  the  current  coin  of  Eng- 
land amounted  in  the  whole,  to  four  millions  or  there- 
about. 

King  Jai=nes,  at  his  acceiTion  to  the  Englifh  throne,, 
was  about  thirty-Gx  years  of  age  -,  and,  if  he  had 
been  a  private  perfon,  would  not  have  rendered  him- 
felf  very  remarkable  either  by  his  virtues  or  his  vices^ 
The  orreatefl  of  his  failino-s  were  timiditv,  difiimula- 
tion,  and  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  wifdom  :  thefe, 
however,  were  more  excufable  than  modern  writers 
are  willing  to  allow,  if  we  confider  the  accident  that 
happened  to  his  mother  before  his  birth,  the  ftrange 
treatment  he  met  with  in  Scotland,  from  the  feveral 
factions  prevailing  in  that  kingdom  during  his  junior 
years,  and  the  excefiive  flatteries  that  were  heaped  on 
him  after  he  came  hither,  by  all  ranks  of  people. 
It  v/as  impodlble  for  him  to  have  made  himfelf  much 
acquainted  with  maritime  affairs  while  he  continued 
in  Scotland,  yet  it  does  not  at  all  appear,  that  he  was 
negligent  of  naval  concerns^  after  he  was  feated  on 
the  Englifn  throne-,  unlefs  h's  hafty  conclufion  of  a, 
peace  with  Spain  fKould  be  thought  liable  to  the  like 
cenfure.  ^ 

The  accefTion  of  king  James  gave  a  fair  opportu- 
nity to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  to  make  an  end  of  the 
Igng  quarrel  which  had  fubfifted  Vv'ith  England  ;  be- 
€aufe,  during  all  that  time,  'they  had  been  in  peace 
and  amity  with  kin-g  James  as  king  of  Scots.  Imme- 
diately on  his  arrival  at  London,  the  arch-duke  fent 
ever  a  minifler  to  the  Englifn  court,  and  in  confe- 
quence  of  his  negotiations,  a  peace  was  foon  after 
concluded  with  Spain.  Some  of  the  writers  of  thofe 
times  tell  us,  that  it  was  chiefly  brought  about  by  the 
large  bribes  given  to  all  the  king's  miniders  and  fa- 
7  vourites. 
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vourites.  It  feems,  however,  more  reafonable  to 
conclude,  that  this  peace  was  in  reality  the  efFedl  of 
the  king's  inclination,  ftipported  by  the  advice  of  his 
mod  eminent  ftatefmen  -,  fome  of  whom  were  known 
i;o  have  been  for  this  meafure  in  the  queen's  time* 
There  were  two  treaties,  one  of  peace  and  alliance^ 
the  other  of  commerce,  both  figned  at  London,  the 
iSthof  Auguft,  1604;  the  conftable  of  Caftile,  the 
greateft  fubjed:  in  Spain,  being  fent  for  that  purpofe. 
All  the  trading  part  of  the  nation  were  very  well 
pleafed  with  this  proceeding,  and  would  have  been 
much  more  fo,  if  the  king  had  not  taken  a  very 
ftrange  Hep  upon  its  conclufioni  He  ereded  a  com- 
pany of  merchants^  who  were  to  carry  on  the  Spanifh 
commerce  exclufively,  which  gave  both  an  univerfal 
and  very  juft  offence-^  for  as  the  whole  nation  had 
borne  the  expence  of  the  war,  and  trade  in  general  had 
fuftered  thereby,  it  was  but  reafonable,  that  the  be- 
nefits of  peace  ibould  be  as  diffufive^  This  evil^ 
however^  was  of  no  long  continuance^  But  if  this 
treaty  gave  fome  diffatisfadion  at  home,  it  raifed  no 
lefs  difcontent  abroad.  The  Hollanders,  who  were 
left  to  Ihift  for  themfelves^  and  who  had  reaped  fo 
great  advantages  from  the  favour  of  queen  Elizabethj^ 
were  exceedingly  exafperated  at  a  ftep  fo  much  to? 
their  immediate  difadvantage.  But  as  they  found 
themfelves  ftill  ilrong  erfough^  not  only  to  cope  with 
the  Spaniards,  but  alfo  to  make-a  greater  figure  than 
mod  other  nations  at  fea  •  they  loft  that  refped  which. 
was  due  to  the  Englifh  flag^  and  began  to  alTume  to 
themfelves  a  kind  of  equality  even  in  the  narrow  Teas. 
This  was  quickly  reprefented  to  the  king  as  an  indig- 
nity not  to  be  borne  ;  and  thereupon  he  directed  -sb 
fleet  to  be  fitted  out,  the  command  of  which  Vv^as 
given  to  Sir  William  Monfon,  with  inftrudtions  to 
maintain  the  honour  of  the  Englifh  flag,  and  that  fupe- 
riority  which  was  derived  to  him  from  his  anceftors  in 
the  Britifh  feas.  This  fleet  put  to  fea  in  the  fpring  of 
1604,   and  %as  continued  annually  under  the  fame- 
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admiral,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  great" 
jpirit  and  much  experience  ;  for,  as  he  tells  us  in"  his- 
own  memoirs,  hcferved  in  the  firftfhip  of  war  fitted  our 
in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  was  an  admiral- 
in  the  kit  fleet  flie  ever  fent  to  fea.  Yet  he  found  it 
a  very  difBcult  matter  to  execute  his  commiflion  ;  the 
Dutch,  whenever  he  conferred  with  any  of  their  chief 
officers,  gave  him  fine  language,  and  fair  promifes  :- 
but  they  minded  them  very  little,  taking  our  fhips 
on  very  frivolous  pretences,  and  treating  thofe  they 
found  on  board  them  with  great  feverity,  till  fuch 
rime  as  it  appeared  the  admiral  would  not  bear  fuch 
ulage,  and  began  to  make  reprifa.ls,  threatening  ta 
hang,  as  pirates,  people  who  fliewed  themfelves  very 
little  better  in  their  adions.  There  were  alio  high 
contefts  about  the  flag,  which  began  through  fome 
accidental  civilities  fbewn  to  the  Hollanders,  in  the 
late  reign,  when  they  failed  under  the  command  of 
Englifli  admirals,  upon  joint  expeditions,  and  were 
on  that  account  treated  as  if  they  had  been  her  ma- 
jefty's  own  fubjedis ;  which  favours  they  now  pretend- 
ed to  claim  as  prerogatives  due  to  them  in  quality  of 
an  independent  iiate. 

Thefe  difpu'ics  continued  for  many  years  ;  and 
though^  through  the  vigilance  of  admiral  Monfon,. 
the  Dutch  v^ere  defeated  in  all  their  pretenfions,  and 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Britiih  fovg-eignty  at  fea  were 
thoroughly  maintained  ;  yet  the  republic  of  Holland 
iVili  kept  up  a  fpirit  of  refentment,  which  broke  out 
in  fuch  ads  of  violence,  as  would  not  have  been  paflr 
by  in  the  days  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Neverthelefs  our 
admiral  does  not  feem  to  charge  the  king,  or  his  mi- 
niflry  in  general,  with  want  of  inclination  to  do  them- 
lelves  juftice  *,  but  lays  it  exprefly  at  the  door  of  fe- 
cretary  Cecil,  afterward  earlof  Salifbury  ;  who  thought 
it,  fays  he,  good  policy,  to  pafs  by  fuch  kind  of  of- 
fences :  but  he  dees  not  report  any  reafons  upon  which 
that  kind  of  policy  was  grounded.  However  it  did 
not  abfolutely  or  conRant-y  prevail,  even  in  the  coun- 
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fCils  of  king  James  ;  for  upon  fome  furmlfes  that  fo- 
reigners took  unreafonabk^  liberties  in  filhing  in  our 
feas,  a  proclamarion  was  publifhed  in  the  year  1608, 
afTerting  the  king's  fovereignty  in  that  point,  and  pro- 
hibiting all  foreign  nations  to  filh  on  the  Britifh  coaft. 
This,  though  general  in  appearance,  had  yet  a  more 
^particular  relation  to  the  Dutch,  who  found  them- 
lelves  greatly  affe6led  thereby,  efpecially  when  the 
king  appointed  commilTioners  at  London,  for  grant- 
ing licences  to  fuch  foreigners  as  would  fifli  on  the 
Englilh  coaft  -,  and  at  Edinburgh,  for  granting  li- 
cences of  the  like  nature  to  fuch  as  would  fifh  in  the 
•northern  fea.  To  thefe  regulations,  though  with 
great  reludlance,  they  fubmitted  for  the  prefent ;  the 
reafon  of  which  feems  to  be,  their  having  affairs  of 
great  moment  to  manage  with  the  court  of  Great 
Britai-n.  In  thefe  important  concerns,  notwithftand- 
ing  all  that  had  pafied,  they  fucceeded ;  and  two 
treaties  were  concluded  on  the  26th  of  June,  1608, 
'between  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  and  the  States- 
General  :  the  one  of  peace  and  alliance,  the  other 
for  dating  and  fettling  the  debt  due  to  king  James. 
One  would  have  imagined,  that  the  advantag-es  ob- 
•tained  by  thefe  treaties,  lliould  have  brought  the  re- 
public to  a  better  temper,  in  refpedl  to  other  matters ; 
•but  they  did  not :  for  v/iihin  a  fhort  time  after,  they 
difputed  paying  the  affize- herring  in  Scotland,  and  the 
■licence-money  in  England  •,  and  to  pr-oted  their  fub- 
je6ls  from  the  penalties  which  might  attend  fuch  a  re- 
-fufal,  they  fenc  fhips  of  force  to  efcort  their  herring- 
bulTes.  Thefe  fafls,  as  they  are  inconteftable,  are  re- 
lated, thoLigh  without  the  lead  prejudice  agai nil  the 
Dutch,;  wko  are  a  people  certainly  to  be  commended 
fxDr  all  inilances  of  public  fpirit,  when  they  are  noc 
inconfillent  with  the  rights  of  their  neighbours.,  and 
the  law  of  nations. 

But  at  this  time  of  day,  minifrers  were  too  much 
afraid  of  parliaments  to  run  the  hazard  of  lofmg  any 
;af  the  nation's    rights,    for  v/ant  of   infi fling  upon 
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them ;  and  therefore  they  prevailed  upon  the  king 
to  republifli  his  proclamation,  that  a  parliament, 
whenever  they  met,  might  fee  they  had  done  their 
duty,  and  advife  the  king  thereupon  as  they  fhould 
think  fit. 

There  were  alfo  fome  druggies  in  this  reign  with 
the  French,  about  the  fame  rights  of  fifhery,  and  the 
fovereignty  pf  the  fea-,  in  which,  through  the  vigor- 
ous meafures  taken  by  Sir  William  Monfon,  the  na- 
tion prevailed,  and  the  French  were  obliged  to  de- 
fift  from  their  pra6lices  of  diilurbing  our  filhermen, 
and  otherwife  injuring  our  navigation.  In  1614,  the 
fame  admiral  was  fent  to  fcour  the  Scotch  and  Irifh 
feas,  which  were  much  infefted  with  pirates.  The 
noife,  however,  of  their  depredations  far  exceeded 
the  damage;  for  when,  on  the  firfl  of  June,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Monfon  made  the  coaft  of  Cathnefs,  the  mod 
northern  part  of  Scotland,  he  found  that,  inftead  of 
twenty  pirates,  of  whom  he  expedled  to  have  intel- 
ligence in  thole  parts,  there  were  in  faft  but  two  ;  one 
of  whom  immediately  furrendered,  and  the  other  was 
afterward  taken  by  the  admiral  on  the  coall  of  Ire- 
land :  where,  by  a  proper  mixture  of  clemency  and 
feverity,  he  extirpated  thtfe  rovers,  and  reclaimed 
the  inhabitants  of  the  fea-coaft  from  affording  fhelter 
and  protedfon  to  pirates,  furnifliing  them  with  pro- 
vifions,  and  taking  their  plunder  ni  exchange. 

In  1617,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  releafed  from  his 
amprifonment  in  the  Tower,  and  had  a  corpmiffion 
from  the  king,  to  difcover  and  take  pofTeiTion  of  any 
countries  in  the  foufh  of  America,  ^yhiGh  were  inhar 
bited  by  heathen  nations,  for  the  enlargement  of  com- 
merce, and  the  propagation  of  religion  ;"  in  the  un- 
dertaking which  expedition,  his  expences  were  borne 
by  hirrtfelf,  his  friends,  and  fuch  merchants  as  enter- 
tained a  good  opinion  of  the  yoyage.  His  defign  has 
been  varioufly  reprefented  ;  but  it  is  fufficiently  evi- 
dent, that  the  complaints  of  the  Spanilh  minifter, 
don  Diego  Sarmi^nto  d*Acunaj  fp  well  j^nown  afterr 

ward 
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ward  by  the  title  of  Count  Gondemar,  were  not  fo 
anuch  grounded  on  any  notions  of  the  iajitilice  of  this 
defign,  as  on  a  piece  of  Spanilli  policy,  by  raifing  a 
clamour  on  falfe  pretences,  to  difcover  the  true  fcope 
and  intent  of  Sir  Walter's  voyage.  In  this  he  was 
fbut  too  fuccefsful  -,  far  upon  his  reprefcrntations,  that 
excellent  perlbn  was  obliged  to  give  a  diilind  ac- 
count, as  well  of  his  preparations  for  executing,  as  of 
the  defign  he  was  to  execute  :  and  this  (by  what 
means  is  not  clear)  was  communicated  to  the  Spa- 
4iiards,  who  thereby  gained  an  opportunity,  iirft  of 
difappointing  him  in  America,  and  then  of  taking 
off  his  head  upon  his  return,  to  the  iaftingdifhonour 
of  this  reign,  as  well  as  the  great  detriment  of  the 
jnation  :  for,  without  all  doubt,  this  projeifl  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh's,  for  fettling  in  Guiana,  was  not 
only  well  contrived,  but' well  founded;  and,  if  it 
liad  been  followed,  might  have  been  as  beneficial  to 
Britain,  as  Brazil  is  to  Portugal. 

The  difputes  with  the  ftates  of  Holland,  in  refe- 
^^nce  to  the  right  of  lilliing,  broke  out  again,  in  the 
^^ear  1618,  from  the  old  caufes ;  which  were  plainly 
a  very  high  prefumption  of  their  own  maritime  force, 
.and  an  op;nion  they  had  entertained,  of  the  king's  be- 
ing much  addicted  to  peace.  Mr.  Camden,  in  his 
-annals  of  the  reign  of  this  prince,  fays,  that  the  de- 
puties of  the  flaces,  at'  their  audience  of  the  king, 
.•on  the  31(1  of  December,  i6i8,  increated  that  no- 
thing might  be  done  in  refpedl  to  the  herring-iiihing.-, 
as  it  was  the  great  fupporc  of  their  commonv/ealth, 
and  the  on^y  fuccour  and  relief  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, in  regard  to  the  troubles  then  amongft  the,m.  . 

King  James  however  alTerted  his  rights  through 
the  cdurfe  of  this  ne2;6tiation,  and  brouo-ht  the  ilatcs 
themfclves  to  acknowledge:^,  that  thefe  righ:s  had  a 
jull  foundation.  If  it  ihoukl  be  enquired  how  it  came 
to  pafs,  that  after  carrying  things  io  far,  and  to  fuch 
.a  Teeming  height,  they  fnould  tall  again  into  filqnce 
#nd  oblivion  ;  the   bell  anfwer  that  can  be  given  to 
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this  qucftion  is,  that  in  the  midft  of  this  difpute,  the 
prince  of  Orange  afked  Sir  Dudley  Carleton  a  very 
Ihrewd  queftion,  viz.  Whether  this  claim  about  the 
iifhery  might  not  be  quieted  for  a  fum  of  money  ? 
That  gentleman^  who  was  afterward  created  VifcounC 
Dorchefler,  was  certainly  a  man  of  honour ;  but 
whether  fome  men  in  power  might  not  find  a  method 
by  agents  of  their  own,  to  convey  an  anfwer  to  fo 
plain  a  demand,  is  more  than  at  this  diftance  of  time' 
can  be  determined.  Sir  William  Monfon  tells  us, 
that  in  reference  to  the  difputes  about  the  flag,  the 
Dutch  found  a  kind  of  protestor  in  the  great  earl  of 
Salifbury  ;  nor  is  it  at  all  impoITible,  that  they  might 
alfo  find  an  advocate  in  this  important  bufinels  of  the 
Iifhery  *.'  but  if  they  did,  this  mufl  have  been  a  mi- 
niflerial  and  not  a  national  bargain,  fince  we  fhalj 
find,  that  in  the  next  reign,  this  claim  was  infilled 
upon  as  warmly,  and  with  fomewhat  better  effect. 

We  come  now  to  the  only  naval  expedition  of  con- 
fequence,  undertaken  during  the  time  this  king  fat 
upon  the  throne,  which  was  the  attempt  upon  Al- 
giers. What  the  real  grounds  were  of  this  romantic 
undertaking,  feem  not  eafy  to  be  difcovered.  The 
common  ftory  is,  that  count Gondemar,  having  gained 
an  afcendancy  over  his  majefty's  underilanding,  per- 
fuaded  him,  contrary  to  his  natural  inclination,  which 
feldom  permitted  him  to  adl  viox)roufly  againfl  hi$ 
own  enemiies,  to  fit  out  a  formidable  fleet,  in  order 
to  humble  the  foes  of  th^  king  of  Spain.  But  we 
have  it  from  other  hands,  that  this  was  a  project  of 
much  older  fiandino; :  that  the  earl  of  Nottingham 
had  foUicited  the  king  to  fuch  an  expedition,  before 
he  laid  down  his  charge  of  lord  high  admiral ;  and 
that  Sir  Robert  Manfel  infufed  it  into  the  head  of  his 
fucceffpr  Buckingham,  that  it  would  give  a  great  re- 
putation to  his  management  of  naval  affairs,  if  fuch 
a  thing  was  entered  upon  in  the  dav/n  of  his  admini- 
ilration.  As  Buckingham  eafily  brought  the  king  to 
confent  to  whatever  nimfelf  approved,  there  is  the 
'  .  '      '  •  utmoft 
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ptmoft  probability,  that  it  was  by  his  influence  this 
jiefign  was  carried  into  execution. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1620,  this  fleet  failed 
from  Plymouth.  It  confilted  of  fix  men  of  war,  and 
twelve  ftout  fhips  hired  from  the  merchants.  Of 
thefe  Sir  Robert  Manfel,  then  vice-admiral  of  Eng- 
land, had  the  command  in  chief :  Sir  Richard  Haw.- 
kins  was  vice,  and  Sir  Thomas  Button,  rear-admiral. 
On  the  27th  of  November,  they  came  to  an  anchor 
in  Algier-road,  and  faluted  the  town;  but  without 
receiving  a  fingle  gun  in  anfwer.  On  the  28th,  the 
admiral  fent  a  gentleman  with  a  white  flag  to  let  the 
Turkilh  viceroy  know  the  caufe  of  his  coming  •,  who 
returned  him  an  anfwer  by  four  commifTioners,  that 
he  had  orders  from  the  Grand  Seignior  to  life  the 
Englifh  with  the  utmoft  refped,  to  fuffer  their  mea 
to  come  on  fhore,  and  to  furnifh  them  with  what  pro- 
vifions  they  wanted.  Upon  this,  a  negotiation  en- 
fued  •,  in  which  it  is  hard  to  fay,  whether  the  Turks 
or  the  admiral  a61:ed  with  greater  chicanery.  The  for- 
mer refufed  to  difmifs  the  gentleman  firftfent,  unlei's 
an  Englifh  conful  was  left  at  Algiers  y  and  the  latter, 
to  ridhimfelf  of  this  difficulty,  prevailed  upon  afea- 
man  to  put  on  a  fuit  of  good  cloaths,  and  to  pafs  for 
a  conful :  this  cheat  not  being  difcovered  by  the 
Turks,  they  fent  forty  Englifh  flaves  on  board  the 
admiral,  and  promifed  fo  give  him  fatisfaftion  as  to 
his  other  demands ;  upon  which,  he  failed  again  for 
the  Spanifh  coaft,  attended  by  fix  French  men  of  war, 
the  admiral  of  which  fquadron  had  ftruck  to  the  Eng- 
lifh fleet  on  his  firfl  joining  it,  v^hich  feems  to  have 
been  the  greateft  honour,  and  perhaps  the  greatell 
advantage  too  that  attended  this  whole  expedition. 

It  had  been  well  if  this  enterprize  had  ended  thus; 
but  after  receiving  a  fupply  of  provifions  from  Eng- 
land, it  was  refolved  to  make  another  attempt  upon 
Algiers  in  the  fpring,  and,  if  polTible,  to  burn  the 
fhips  in  the  mole.  Accordingly  in  the  month  of  May 
fhe  fleet  left  the  co^ft  of  Majorca,  and  upon  the  21ft 

of 
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of  the  fame  month,  anchored  before  Algiers,  and 
began  to  prepare  for  the  execution  of  this  defign. 
Two  ihips  taken  from  the  Turks,  one  of  an  hundred, 
the  other  of  fixty  tons,-  were  fitted  up  for  this  pur- 
pofe.  Seven  armed  boats  followed  to  fuflain  thofe  of 
the  fire-fhips,  in  cafe  they  were  purfued  attheir  com- 
ing off.  Thefe  were  likewife  furnifhed  with  fire- 
works to  deftroy  the  fhips  without  the  mole. 

The  wind  not  being  favourable,  the  attempt  was 
put  off  till  the  24th,  and  blowing  then  at  S.  S.  W. 
die  Ihips  advanced  v;ith  a  briflc  gale  toward  the  mole  ; 
but  when  they  were  within  Icfs  than  a  mufket-fhot  of 
the  mole's  head,  the  wind  died  av/ay,  and  it  grew  fo 
.calm  they  could  not  enter.  However,  the  boats  and 
brigantines  finding  they  were  difcovered,  by  the 
brightnels  of  the  moon,  which  was  then  at  full,  and 
being  informed  by  a  chriflian  flave,  who  fwam  from 
the  town,  that  the  Turks  had  left  their  Ihips  unguard- 
ed, with  only  a  man  or  two  in  each  of  them,  they 
relblved  to  proc-eed  ;  which  they  did,  but  performed 
little  or  nothing,  and  then  retired  with  the  lofs  of  fix 
men.  After  a  day  or  two's  flay  they  put  to  fea,  and 
in  the  month  of  June  returned  to  England.  This 
ill-concerted  enterprize  had  no  other  effedl,  than  that 
sof  expofing  our  own  commerce  to  the  infuks  of  the 
Algerines,  who  did  us  a  great  deal  of  mifchief,  while 
we  did  them  little  or  none.  Two  other  fleets  were 
afterward  fent  againft  them,  one  under  the  command 
.  ,of  the  lord  Willoughby,  and  the  other  under  that  of 
the  earl  of  Denbigh ;  but  borh  did  fo  fmall  fervice^ 
|;hat  very  few  of  our  hiflories  take  any  notice  of  them. 
Sir  William  iVIpnfon  has  made  fome  fevere,  but  jufl: 
obiervations,  upon  thefe  undertakings  j  and  particu^ 
larly  remarks,  that  notwithtlanding  the  whole  nation 
was  grievouQy  offended,  as  they  will  always  be  at 
fuch  milcarriages,  yet  they  never  had  any  fatisfac- 
-tion  given  them  ;  which  irritated  them  exceedingly, 
and  contributed  not  a  little  to  raife  that  fpirit,  which 
vented  itlelf  afterward  in  a  civil  war. 

In 
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In  1623,  happened  the  bloody  affair  of  Amboyna  J 
pf  which  we  have  given  a  detail  in  vol.  2,  p.  421. 

It  is  indeed  flrange,  that,  confide  ring  the  ftrength 
of  the  nation  at  fea  at  the  time  we  received  this  in- 
fult,  and  the  quick  fenfe  the  Engliih  always  have  of 
any  national  affront  ^  no  proper  fatisfa6lion  was  ob^ 
tained,  nor  any  vigorous  meafures  entered  into,  in  or- 
der to  exad  it.  But  the  wonder  will  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  ceafe,  when  we  confider  the  ftate  of  the  crown, 
and  of  the  people  at  that  period.  Therefore,  though 
it  made  a  great  noife,  and  occafioned  much  expoftu-r 
lation  with  that  republic,  yet  the  attention  of  the 
crown  to  the  propofed  war  with  Spain,  and  its  con- 
icern  for  the  recovery  of  the  Palatinate,  joined  to  the 
necefiity  there  was  of  managing  the  Dutch  at  fo  cri- 
tical a  jundure,  hindered  our  proceeding  any  far- 
ther than  remonftrances,  while  our  competitors  kept 
exclufively  fo  very  confiderable  a  branch  of  trade. 

Nothing  of  importance  relating  to  naval  affairs 
in  this  reign  remains  unmentioned,  except  the 
fending  a  fleet  to  bring  home  prince  Charles  from 
Spain,  may  be  reckoned  in  that  number.  It  confin- 
ed, hov/ever,  of  afewHiips  only,  but  in  good  order,, 
and  well  manned ;  fo  that  the  Spaniards  are  laid  to 
have  expreifed  great  fatisfadion  at  the  fight  of  it : 
which,  however,  true  or  falle,  is  a  matter  of  no  great 
confequence.  This  voyage,  though  a  fhort  one,  gave 
prince  Charles  fome  idea  of  maritime  affairs  ;  whici; 
proved  afterward  of  benefit  to  the  nation.  The 
breaking  the  Spanilli  match  made  way  for  a  war  with 
jthat  kingdom,  much  to  the  fatisfadtion  of  theEngr 
lifh  ;  bur  in  the  midil  of  the  preparations  that  were 
making  for  it,  the  king  ended  his  days  at  Theor 
bald's,  on  the  27th  of  March,  1625,  in  the  59th  year 
of  his  age,  and  in  the  23d  of  his  reign.  His  pacific 
temper  occafioned  our  having  but  little  to  fay  at  this 
period  ;  but  it  will  be  proper  to  give  the  reader  a 
f:oncj.l"b  v^e\y  of  the  imp  rove  ip^rnt  gf  trade  and  navi- 
gation. 
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Ration,  as  well  as  a   brief  account  of  the  colonics 
jettledj  v/hile  this  prince  fat  upon  the  throne. 

It  has  been  already  lliewn,  that  under  the  public- 
fpirited  adminiftration  of  queen  Elizabeth,  this  na- 
tion firft  came  to  have  any  thing  like  a  competent 
notion  of  the  benefits  of  an  extenfive  commerce  •,  and 
began  to  think  of  managing  their  own  trade  them- 
felves,  which  down  to  that  period  had  been  almoft 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.     So  long  as  the 

■  war  continued  with  Spain,  our  merchants  went  on  in 
a  right  way  •,  they  profecuted  their  private  advantage 
in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  it  proved  likewife  of  pub- 
lic utility,  by  increafing  the  number  of  feamen,  and 

*  of  flout  ihips  belonging  to  this  kingdom  :  but  sfter 
king  James's  acceffion,  and  the  taking  place  of  that 
peace  which  they  had  fo  long  and  fo  earneftly  expedl- 
€d,  things  took  a  flrange  turn.  Our  traders  faw  the 
manifeft  advantage  of  ufing  large  and  flout  fhips  *, 
but  inftead  of  building  them,  were  contented  to 
freight  thofe  of  their  neighbours,  becaufe  a  little 
money  vvas  to  be  faved  by  this  method.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  notion,  our  fhipping  decayed  in  pro- 
portion as  our  trade  encreafed-,  till  in  the  year  1615, 
things  were  come  to  fo  iirange  a  pafs,  that  there  were 
not  ten  (hips  of  200  tons  belonging  to  the  port  of 
London.  Upon  this,  the  Trinity-houfe  petitioned  the 
king,  fetting  forth  the  matter  of  fad:,  and  the  dread- 
ful confequences  it  would'  have,  with  reipecl  to  our 
'fiaval  power,  through  the  decay  of  feamen ;  and 
praying,  that  the  king  would  put  in  execution  fome 
eood  old  laws,  which  were  calculated  for  the  redrefs 
of  this  evil :  fuggefting  alfo  the  example  of  the  (late 
of  Venice,  which,  on  a  like  occafion,  had  prohibited 
their  fubjects  to  tranfport  any  goods  in  foreign  bot- 
toms. 1  he  merchants  unanimouily  oppofed  the  ma- 
riners in  this  difpute,  and,  having  at  this  juncture 
better  intereil  at  court,  prevailed.  Yet,  in  a  year's 
time,  xhe  cables  w.er€  turned^  and  the  merchants  con- 
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vinced  of  their  own  miftake,  joined  with  the  mari- 
ners in  a  like  application.  An  extraordinary  acci- 
dent produced  this  happy  effe6t.  Two  fljips,  each  of 
the  burden  of  three  hundred  tons,  came  into  the  river 
Thames,  laden  with  currants  and  cotton,  the  pro- 
perty of  fome  Dutch  merchants  rcfiding  here.  This 
immediately  opened  the  eyes  of  a?']!  our  traders  :  they 
faw  now,  that,  through  their  own  error,  ch<!y  were 
come  back  to  the  very  point  from  which  they  fet  out  ;- 
and  if  fome  bold  and  effeclual  remedy  was  not  im- 
mediately applied,  our  commence  would  be  gradu- 
ally driven  again  by  foreigners  on  foreign  bottoms. 
They  inflantly  drew  up  a  reprefentation  of  this,  and 
laid  it  before  the  king  and  his  council ,  upon  which  a 
proclamation  was  ifTued,  forbidding  any  Englifh  fub- 
je6l  to  export  or  import  goods  in  any  but  Englifli 
bottoms. 

When  a  people  have  once  entered  into  a  courfe  of 
induftry,  the  benefits  accruing  from  it,  will  generally 
keep  them  in  that  road  -,  and  even  the  di-fficultiLS 
they  meet  with,  turn  to  their  advantage.  Thus,  after 
the  Englilh  merchants  had  built  a  few  large  fhips  in? 
their  own  ports,  and  furnifhed  them  with  artillery  and 
other  necefTaries,  they  found  themfelves  in  a  condition 
to  launch  into  many  trades,  that  were  unthought  of 
before.  For  fome  time,  indeed,  they  fufFered  not  a 
little  by  the  pirates  of  Barbary  ;  yet,  in  the  end,  it 
put  them  upon  building  ftill  larger  fhips,  as  well  as 
taking  more  care  in  providing  and  manning  fmall 
ones.  This  had  fuch  an  effefl  in  the  fpace  of  ihven 
years,  that  whereas  Ihips  of  a  hundred  tons  had  been 
before  efleemed  very  large  veffels,  and  were  generally 
built  and  brought  from  beyond  the  feas  ;  there  were 
now  many  merchantmen  of  three,  four,  and  five 
hundred  tons  belonging  to  feveral  ports.  So  that  be- 
fore the  death  of  king  Jam.es,  our  trade  was  fo  far 
increafed,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  William  Mon- 
fon,  we  were  little,  if  at  ail  inferior  in  maritime  force 
to  the  Dutch. 

In 
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In  refpedl  to  the  encouragements  given  by  the 
crown,  for  promoting  eonimerce  and  plantations  in 
the  Eaft  Indies,  and  America,  they  were  as  great  un-' 
dtr  this  reign,  as  under  any  fucceeding  one.  Several 
voyages  were  made  on  account  of  the  Eafh  India  com- 
pany, and  the  king  did  not  fpare  fending  an  ambafTa- 
dor  into  thofe  parts  for  their  ferviee"^";  Virginia  and 
New  England  were  in  a  great  meafure  planted;  Bar- 
badoes  poiTefied  and  fettled,  and  Bermudas  difcovered 
in  his  time.  Even  the  attempts  made  for  fixing  co-: 
ionies  in  Newfoundland,  and  Acadia,  or  New  Scot- 
land, though  ineffedlual,  occafioned  building  a  great 
many  good  (liips,  increafed  the  Newfoundland  fiihery^ 
added  to  the  number  of  our  failors,  and  kept  alive 
that  fpirit  of  difcovering,  which  is  elTential  to  a  be- 
neficial commerce.  Befide,  they  engaged  abundance 
of  knowing  and  experienced  perfons  to  write  upon 
all  branches  of  traffic  •,  and  their  books,  which  yet 
remain,  fufficiently  prove,  that  there  ^ere  numbers 
in  thofe  days,  who  thoroughly  underftood  all  the  arts^ 
necefiary  to  promote  manufadiures,  navigation  and 
i)feful  commerce- 
As  to  the  navy,  which  was  more  particularly  the 
care  of  the  crov/n,  v/e  find  it  frequently  engaged  the- 
attention  of  the  king  himfelf,  as  v/ell  as  of  his  mi- 
nifters.  In  mofl  of  our  naval  hiflories,  we  have  a 
lift  of  nine  ihips  added  to  the  ropl  navy  of  England 
by  this  prince.  But  of  the  greateft  fnip  built  in  this 
king's  reign,  v/e  have  fo  exadl,  and  at  the  fame  time 
fo  authentic  an  account,  in  Stow's  Annals,  that  it  may 
not  be  amifs  to  tranfcribe  it. 

"  This  year,  1610,  the  king  built  a  mofl  goc 'Iv 
fnip  for  v/ar  -,  the  keel  whereot  was  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  feet  long,  and  the  crofs-beam  v^as  forty-four 
feet  in  length  :  ibe  will  carry  fixty-four  pieces  of  great- 
ordinance,  and  is  of  the  burthen  Ot"  fourteen  hundred 
tons.  This  royal  fhip  is  double  built,  and  is  moft 
fumptuoufiy  adorned,  v^ichin  and  without,  with  alt 

man- 
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manner  of  curious  carving,  painting,  .and  rich  gild* 
ing,  being  in  all  refpedls  the  greateft  and  goodlieft 
fhip  that  cvfer  was  built  in  England  •,  and  this  glori- 
ous fhip  the  king  gave  unto  his  Ton  Henry  prince  of 
Wales.  The  24th  of  September,  the  king,  the 
queen,  the  prince  of  Wales,  the  duke  of  York,  and 
the  lady  Elizabeth,  with  many  other  lords,  went  un- 
to Woolwich,  to  fee  it  launched  •,  but  becaufe  of  the 
narrownefs  of  the  dock,  it  could  not  then  be  launch- 
ed :  whereupon  the  prince  came  the  next  morning 
-by  three  o'clock,  and  then,  at  the  launching  thereof, 
the  prince  named  it  after  his  own  dignity,  and  called 
it  The  Prince.  The  great  workmafter  in  building 
this  fhip,  was  mailer  Phineas  Pet,  gentleman,  fome- 
timc  matter  of  arts  of  Emanuel  College  in  Cam-, 
bridge." 

In  the  fame  author,  we  have  an  account  of  the 
king's  going  on  board  the  great  Eaft  India  fhip  of 
twelve  hundred  tons,  which  was  built  here,  and  feems 
to  have  been  the  firfl  of  that  fize  launched  in  this 
kingdom.  The  king  called  it.  The  Trade's  Increafe; 
and  a  pinnace  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  which 
was  built  at  the  fame  time,  he  called.  The  Pepper- 
Corn.  This  fhev/s  that  he  was  a  favourer  of  naviga- 
tion. The  king  alfo  granted  a  commifTion  of  enquiry,, 
for  reforming  the  abufes  in  the  navy;  the  proceed- 
ings upon  which  are  llidl  preferved  in  the  Cotton- 
library.  He  was  liberal  alfo  to  feamen,  and  naturally 
inclined  to  do  them  honour  -,  but  as  in  other  things,. 
fo  in  this,  he  was  too  much  governed  by  his  fa- 
vourites. 

Upon  the  demife  of  king  Jam.es,  his  only  fon 
Charles  prince  of  Wales  fucceeded  him;  not  only 
quietly;  and  without  difturbance,  but  vs^ith  the  gene- 
ral appro  ba  tic  n  of  his  fubjedls.  Hevv'asthenin  the  flower 
of  his  age,  had  fhewn  himfelf  poflefTed  of  great  abi- 
lities ;  and  after  the  breaking  off  the  Spaniih  match, 
he  rendered  himfelf  for  a  time  very  popular  by  his 
conduct.  His  father  left  him  in  a  fituation  much  in- 
cumbered 
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eunibered  at  the  time  of  his  deceafe  ;  for  the  govern-i 
ment  was  deeply  in  debt,  a  war  with  Spain  was  juft 
begun,  and  his  prime  miniiler,  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, who  had  been  likewife  his  father's,  was  gene- 
rally hated.  In  this  fad  ftate  of  public  affairs,  ever^ 
thing  was  fubje6l  to  wrong  conflrucflions;  Eight 
thoufand  men,  railed  for  the  fervice  of  the  Palatinate^ 
were  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Plymouth  ;  and  in 
their  palTage  thither,  coat  and  conduft-money  were 
demanded  of  the  country ,^  to  be  repaid  out  of  the 
Exchequer.  The  behaviour  of  thefe  troops  was  very 
licentious;  and  the  long  continuance  of  peace,  made 
it  appear  ftill  a  greater  grievance.  The  clamour 
thereupon  grew  high  ;  and  the  king,  to  remedy  this 
evil,  granted  a  commiffion  for  executing  martial-law^ 
which,  inftead  of  being  confidered  as  a  remedy,  was 
taken  for  a  new  grievance,  more  heavy  than  any  of 
the  red. 

Durino;  the  time  that  Buckins^ham  remained 
in  the  king's  council,  all  things  were  attributed  to 
him  ;  and  the  nation  was  fo  prejudiced  againfl  him, 
that  whatever  was  reputed  to  be  done  by  him,  was 
thought  a  grievance :  and  though  no  man  faw  this  more 
clearly  than  the  king,  yet  by  an  infatuation,  not 
eafily  to  be  accounted  for^  he  trufted  him  as  muchy 
and  loved  him  much  more  than  his  father  had  ever 
done,  ^ 

The  marriage  of  Charles.with  tht  prineefs  Henrietta- 
Maria,  daughter  to  Henry  IV.  of  France,  had  beeri 
concluded  in  the  life- time  of  kingjam.es*,  and  after 
his  deceafe,  the  king  was  married  to  her  by  proxy.- 
In  the  month  of  June^  1625,  Buckingham  went  to 
attend  her  with  the  royal  navy,  and  brought  her  to 
Dover;  from  thence  flie  came  to  Canterbury,  where 
the  marriage  was  confummated  :  and  on  the  1 6th  of 
the  fame  month,  their  majeilies  entered  London  pri- 
vately, the  plague  daily  increafing  in  the  fuburbs.  It 
was  not  long  before  an  uRfortunate  tranfadlion  ren- 
dered this  marriage  difagreeable  to  the  people,  and 

as 
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as  this  related  to  the  navy,  it  falls  particularly  under 
our  cognizance  ;  which  we  lliall  therefore  handle  more 
at  large,  becaufe  in  rnoil  of  our  general  hiftories  it 
is  treated  very  confufedly. 

The  marquis  d'Effiat,  ambalTador  from  France  to 
king  James,  had  reprefented  to  his  majefty,  that  the 
power  of  the  catholic  king  in  Italy  was  dangerous  to 
all  Europe ;  that  his  mailer  was  equally  inclined  with 
his  Britannic  majefty  to  curtail  it :  but  wanting  a  fnf-' 
ficient  maritime  force,  was  defirous  of  borrowing- 
from  his  majefty  a  few  fnips,  to  enable  him  to  exe- 
cute the  defign  he  had  formed  againft  Genoa.  To 
this  the  king  condefcended  ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that 
the  Great  Neptune^  a  man  of  war,  commanded  by 
Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  and  fix  merchant  fhips,  each 
of  between  three  and  four  hundred  tons  burden, 
ihould  be  lent  to  the  French  :  but  foon  after  this 
agreement,  the  Rochellers  made  an  application  here, 
fignifying,  that  they  had  jufl:  grounds  to  apprehend^" 
that  this  Englifh  fquadron  would  be  employed  for 
deftroying  the  proteftant  intereil  in  France,  inftead 
of  diminilhing  the  king  of  Spain's  power  in  Italy. 

The  duke  of  Buckingham,  knowing  that  this 
would  be  little  relifhed  by  captain  Pennington,  w^ho 
was  to  go  admiral  of  the  fleet,  and  the  owners  of  the 
ihips  ;  he  gave  them  private  inilru61:ions,  contrary  to 
the  public  contrail  vvitli  France,  whereby  they  were 
direded  not  to  ferve  againft  Rocheile  :  but  upon  their 
coming  into  a  French  port,  in  the  month  of  May, 
they  were  told  by  the  duke  of  Montmorency,  that 
they  were  intended  to  ferve,  and  ftiould  ferve  againft: 
Rocheile  ;  upon  which,  the  Tailors  on  board*  the  fleet 
figned,  what  is  called  by  them,  a  round  Robin,  that 
is,  a  p^per  conrainino;  their  refolution  not  to  engage 
in  that  fervice,  v/ith  their  names  fubfcribed  in  a  cir- 
cle, that  it  might  not  be  difcerned  who  figned  firft:. 

Upon  this,  Pennington  fairly  failed  away  with  the, 
whole  fquadron,  and  returned  into  the  Downs  in  the 
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beginning  of  July  ;  from  whence  he  fent  a  letter  to 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  defiring  to  be  excufed  frorn 
that  fervice.     The  duke,    without  acquainting  the 
king,  or  confuking   the  council,  directed  lord  Con- 
way, then  fecretary  of  ftate,  to  write  a  letter  to  cap- 
tain Pennington^    commanding  him  to  put  all  th^i 
Ihips  into  the  hands  of  the  French.     This,  however,, 
not  tiling  eife£i:,,  the  duke  fuperftitiouQy,  and  with- 
out the  king's  knowing  any  thing  of  the  defign  upori 
Rochelle,  procured  his  letter  to  captain  Pennington,, 
to  the  fame  effedl.     Upon  this,  in  the  month  of  Au- 
guft,  he  failed  a  fecond  time  to  Dieppe,  where,  ac- 
cording to  his  inllrudiions,  the  merchant  fhips  were 
delivered  to  the  French  ;  but  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges, 
who  commanded  the  king's  fhip,  weighed   anchor 
and  put  to  fea  :  and  fo  houeft  were  all  the  feamen  gn 
board  thefe  ihips,  that,  except  one  gunner,  they  all 
quitted  them,  and  returned  to  England :  but  as  for 
the  iliips,  they  remained  with  the  French,  and  were 
actually  employed  againft  Rochelle,  contrary  to  the 
king's  intention,,  and  to  the  very  high  difhonour  of 
the  nation.     This  affair  made  a  great  noife,  and  c^me 
at  laii  to  form  an  article  in  an  impeachment  againft 
the  duke  of  Buckingham. 

In  the  mean  time  the  defigsi  flill  went  on  of  attack- 
ing and  invading  Spain,  and  a  ilout  fleet  was  pro- 
vided fo=r  that  purpofe  ;  but  as  Buckingham,  in  qua- 
lity of  lord  high-admiral,  had  the  fupream  direclion. 
©r  that  affair,  the  nation  looked  upon  it  with  an  evil 
eye,  and  w-ere  not  fo  much  difpleafed  at  its  mifcar- 
riage„  as  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  railing  at  the 
duke,  and  thofe  who,  by  his  influence,  v/ere  entruft- 
'Cd  with  the  command  of  the  fleet,  and  forces  on 
.board  it.  The  w^nole  of  this  tranfaflion  has  been 
very  differently  related,  according  to  the  humours  o^' 
thoie  v/ho  penned  the  accounts  •,  however,  there  are 
very  authentic  memoirs  remaining,  v/hich  inform- us 
that  this  v/ar  wit^  Spain  was  chiefly  of  the  duke  of 

Buck^ 
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Biickirtgham's  procilring^  and  feems  to  have  proceed- 
ed more  from  hjs.perfonal  diftafte  to  count  Olivarez, 
than  any  folid  or  honourable  motive. 

Whik  the  clamour  fubfiftedoh  the  want  of  fuccefs 
attending  this  fleet  abroad,  the-Kiuke  of  Buckingham 
fell  into, another  error,  in  the  execution  of  his  office 
as  lord  high^admiral  at  home.  He  was  vexed  at  the 
hoife  that  had  been  made  about  the  merchant  Ihips 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  employed 
againil.Rochelle  ;  and  therefore  took  occafion  in  the 
lasttpr -end  of  the  year  1626,  to  caufe  a  French  Ihip, 
caiMed  -the  St.  Peter^  of  Havre  de  Grace,  to  be  arrefted* 
The  pretence  was,  that  it  v/as  laden  with  Spaniih  ef-^ 
fe6ls  ;  which,  hov/ever,  the  French  denied,  and  af* 
ferted,  that  ail  the  s-oods  in  the  ihio  belon2:ed  to 
French  merchants,  or.to  Englifh  and  Dutch.  Upon 
this  a  commin''on  was  granted  to"*hear  evidence  as  to 
that  pi>''^,C.|  and  Jt.appearing  plainly,  there  was  no 
lull  around  of  feizure,  the  ihio  was  ordered  to  be  re- 
leafed/ but:  not.  before  the  French  king  made  fo me 
reprifals  :.  which  fo  iri-itated  the  nation,  that  this  alio 
A^j^as  made  an  artick  in  the  duke's  impeachment.  The 
platter,  however,  )yas  compromifed  between  the  two 
kings,  and  the  good'correfpondence  between  their  fub- 
jci-ts  for  a  time  reilored ;  but  at  the  bottom,  there 
was  no  cordial  reconciliation :  and  fo  this  quarrel,  like 
a  wound  ill  cured,  broke  quickly  out  again  vnth 
worfe  fymptoms  than  before. 

The  war  in  which  the  king  was  engaged,  in  order 
•to  have  procured  the  reilicution  ofi  the  Palatinate  to 
his  .brother-in-law,  had  drawn  him  into  a  leasue  with 
Denmark,  which  obliged  him  to  fend  a  fquadron  of 
lliips  to  that  king's  alTiftance  ♦,  and  this  being  attended 
with  fmall  fuccefs,  he  was  called  uoon  for  farther 
fupplies.  His  parliaments  all  this  tin:ie  were  little  in- 
clined to  affift  him,  becaufe  he  would  not  part  with 
Buckingham;  and  this  obhged  him  to  have  recourfe 
to  fuch  method^  for  fupply,  as  his  lawyers  affured  hifn 
were  juftiEable.     Amongft  the  reft,  he  obliged  all 
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the  fea-ports  to  furnifh  him  with  Ihips  :  of  the  city 
of  London  he  demanded  twenty,  and  of  other  places 
in  proportion. 

The  inhabitants  thought  this  fo  hard,  that  many, 
who  had  no  immediate  dependence  on  trade,  were  for 
quitting  their  refidence  in  maritime  places,  and  re- 
tiring up  into  the  country.  This  condud  of  theirs 
made  the  burden  ftill  more  intolerable  upon  thofe 
who  Qiaid  behind ;  and  the  coiifequence  of  their  re- 
monftrances  was  a  proclamation,  requiring  fuch  as 
had  quitted  the  fea-coaft,  to  return  immediately  to 
their  former  dwellings :  and  this  it  was  gave  rife  to  the 
firft  difturbances  in  this  unfortunate  reign.  They  were 
quickly  increased  by  the  rafh  management  of  Bucking- 
ham ;  who,  though  he  faw  his  mailer  fo  deeply  em- 
barrafled  with  the  wars  in  which  he  was  already  en- 
gaged, yet  plunged  him  into  another  with  France, 
very  precipitately,  and  againft  all  the  rules  of  true 
policy. 

The  queen's  foreign  fcfrvants,  who  were  all  bigot* 

ted  papifts,  had  not  only  aded  indifcreetly  in  matters 

relating  to  their  religion,  but  had  likewife  drawn  the 

queen  to  take  fome  very  wrong,  to  fay  the  truth, 

fome  ridiculous  and  extravagant  fteps;  upon  which 

Buckingham   engaged    his    majefty    to    difmifs    her 

French  fervants,  which  he  did  the  firft  of  July,  1626, 

and  then  fent  the  lord  Carleton  to  reprefent  his  rea-  ' 

fons,  for  taking  fo  quick  a  ~  meafure,  to  the  French 

king.     That  monarch  refufed  him  audience,  and  to 

iliew  his  fenfe  of  the  adlion,  immediately  feized  one 

hundred  and  twenty  of  our  fhips  which  were  in  his 

ports,  and  undertook  the  fiege  of  Rochelle  -,  though 

our  king  had  adled  but  a  little  before,  as  a  mediator 

between  him  and  his  proteftant  fubjedts.     Upon  this, 

the  latter  applied  themfelves  to  king  Charles,  who 

ordered  a  fleet  of  thirty  fail  to  be  equipped  for  their 

relief,  and  fent  it  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of 

Denbigh  :  but  this  being  fo  late  in  the  year  as  the 

month  of  October,  his  lordlhip  found  it  impradi- 

.  cable. 
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Cable  to  execute  his  commifiion  ;  and  fo^  after  contU 
iluing  fome  time  at  fea  in  hard  weather,  returned  into 
port  ;  which  not  only  difappointed  the  king's  inten- 
tion, but  alfo  blemifhed  his  reputation,  as  the  Ro- 
chellers  began  to  fufpedt  the  fincerity  of  this  defign. 

The  duke  of  Buckingham,  to  put  the  thing  out  of 
dlfpute,  caufed  a  great  fleet  to  be  drawn  together  the 
next  year,  and  an  army  of  feven  thoufand  men  to  be 
put  on  board  it ;  refolving  to  go  himfelf  as  admiral 
and  commander  in  chief.  He  failed  from  Portfmouth 
the  27th  of  June,  and  landed  on  the  iQand  of  Rhe  j 
though  at  firft  he  intended  to  have  made  a  defcent  on 
Oleron,  and  adually  promifcd  fo  much  to  the  duke 
of  Soubife,  whom  he  fent  to  Rochelie,  to  acquaint 
the  inhabitants  of  his  coming  to  their  relief  They 
received  this  meflage  coldly ;  for  the  French  king 
having  corrupted  fome  by  his  gold^  ^nd  terrifying 
many  more  by  his  power,  the  Rochellers  were  now- 
afraid  to  receive  the  very  fuccours  they  had  demanded. 

The  town  of  St.  Martin's  however  was  fpeedily 
taken  by  the  Englifh,  and  his  grace  then  invefted  the 
citadel  -,  but  gave  evident  proofs  of  his  want  of  mi- 
litary fkill  in  managing  the  fiege.  By  this  time  the 
Rochellers  had  declared  for  the  Englifli ;  and  this  de- 
claration of;  theirs,  and  the  expe6tation  he  had  of  fuc- 
cours from  England,  engaged  Buckingham  to  re- 
main fo  long  in  his  camp,  that  his  troops  were  much 
diminifhed.  At  length,  on  the  6th  of  November,  he 
made  a  general  afiauit ;  when  it  appeared,  that  the 
place  was  impregnable  to  forces  under  fuch  circum* 
ilances  as  his  were.  Two  days  after,  he  refolved 
upon  a  retreat ;  which  was  as  ill  condudted  as  the 
reft  of  the  expedition.  With  eiqual  fhame  and  lofs 
therefore,  the  duke  concluded  this  unlucky  expedi- 
tion, embarking  all  his  forces  on  the  9th  of  the  fame 
month,  and  fending  the  Rochellers  a  folemn  promife, 
that  he  would  come  back  again  to  their  relief  y  which, 
however,  he  did  not  live  to  perform.  To  compleat 
his  misfortune,  as  he  entered  Plymouth,  he  met  the 
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rafrof  Holland' with  thef  prothifed  fuccouri  fa;ifing 
6ut,  who  hovV' returned  with  him. 

•  To  remedy  thofe  evilSj  a  parliament  was  called  in 
die' beginning  of  1628,  wherein  there  pafTed  nothing 
but  difputes  between  the  king  and  the  comtnons  ;  fo 
that  at  laft  it  was  prorogued  without  granting  fup- 
plies.     The  king,  however,   exerted  himfelf  to  the 
titmofl:,  in  preparing  a  naval  force  to  make  good  what 
the  duke  of  Buckingham  had  promifed  to  the  inha^ 
bitants  of  Rochelje.     With  this  view  a  fleet  of  fifty 
fail  was  aflembled  at  Plymouth  in  the  fpring,  and  a 
large  body  of  marines  embarked ;  the  command  of 
k  was  given  to  the  earl  of  Denbigh,  who  was  brother^ 
frt'-lavv  to  Buckingham,  and  who  failed  from  that  port 
oh' the  1 7th  of  April,  coming  to  anchor  in  the  road  of 
Rochelle' on  the    ift  of  May.     On  his  arrival,  he 
found  tvvcnty  fail  of  the  French  king's  ihips  riding 
before  the  harbour  ;  and  being  much  fuperior  in  num^ 
Her  and  ilrength,  he  fent  advice  into  the  town,  that 
he  would  fihk  the  French  fhips  as  foon  as  the  wind 
came  weft,  and  made  a  higher  flood.     About  the  8th 
of  May,  the  wind  and  tide  ferved  accordingly,  and 
the  Rochellers  expe(5led  and  foUicited  that  deliverance: 
but  the  ear],  without  remembering  his  promife,  or 
embracing    the    opportunity,    weighed  anchor    and 
failed  away,    fuff^ering  four  of  the  French  fhips  to 
pursue,  as  it  were,  the  Englifli  fleet,  which  arrived 
.  "^t  Plymouth  on  the  26th  of  May, 
^-  This  fecond  inglorious  expedition  was  ftill  a  greater 
difcouragement  to  the  poor  Rochellers  ;  and  increafed 
tee  fears  and  jealoufies  of  a  popifh  intereft  at  home. 
One  Le  Brun,  a  Frenchman,  but  captain  in  the  Eng- 
iifn  fleet,  gave  in  depofitions  before  the  mayor  of 
Plymouth,  on  the  6th  of  May,  which  argued  trea- 
chery, or  apparent  cowardice,  in  the  management  of 
this  late  expedition.     This  account  was  certified  by 
the  mayor  of  Plymouth,  ^nd  the  two  burgeflfes  of 
that  town  in  parliament,  by  whom  it  was  communi- 
cated to  the  councilr table  %  ffc^ni  whence  a  letter  wa^ 
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direded  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  as  lord  high- 
admiral,  dated  the  30th  of  May,  1628,  to  fignify  his 
majefty's  plcirfure,  that  the  earl  of  Denbigh  fliould 
return  back  to  relieve  the  town  of  Rochelle,  widi  the 
fleet  under  his  charge,  and  v/ith  other  fhips  prepared 
at  Portfmourh  and  Plymouth.  But,  notwithfbanding 
this  order  of  council,  no  fuch  return  was  made  ;  nor 
any  enquiry  into  the  difobedience  of  the  king's  order 
for  it. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  repeated  defeats,  the  cries  of 
the  Rochellers,  and  the  clamours  of  the  people  were 
{o  loud,  that  a  third  fleet  was  prepared  for  the  relief 
of  that  city,  now,  by  a  clofe  fiege,  reduced  to  the  laft 
extremity.  The  duke  of  Buckingham  chofe  to  com- 
mand in  perfon,  and  to  that  end  came  to  Portfmouth; 
where,  on  the  23d  of  Auguft,  he  was  aflaiTinated  by. 
one  Felton,  an  enthufiaftlc  officer  of  the  army. 

This  accident  did  not  prevent  the  king^s  profecut- 
ing  his  defign  ;  the  very  next  day  his  majefty  m.ade 
the  earl  of  Lindfey  adniiral,  Monfon  and  Mountjoy, 
vice  and  rear  admirals :  and,  as  an  illuftrious  foreign 
writer  alTures  us,  his  care  and  prefence  had  fuch  an 
^ffed  in  the  preparing  for  this  voyage,  that  more  was 
dilpatched  now^  in  ten  or  twelve  days,  than  in  many 
weeks  before.  This  expedition,  however,  was  not 
more  fortunate  than  the  former.  The  fleet  failed  the 
^th  of  September,  1^28,  and  arriving  before  Ro* 
chelle,  found  the  boom  raifed  to  block  up  the  en- 
trance of  the  port,  fo  ftrong,  that  though  many  at^ 
tempts  were  made  to  break  through  it,  yet  they  prov- 
ed vain  y  fo  that  the  Rochellees  were  glad  to  accept 
of  terms  from  their  own  prince,  and  a61;ually  furren- 
dered  the  place  on  the  i8th  of  Ocftober,  the  Englifh 
fleet  looking  on,  without  being  able  to  help  them. 
With  this  expedition  ended  the  operations  of  the  war 
with  France. 

From  this  tim.e,  the  French  began  to  be  ambitious 
of  raifing  a  maritime  power,  and  to  be  extreamly  un- 
cafy  at  the  growth  of  the  Englilli  flipping*     This 
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was  the  efFe6l  of  Richlieu's  politics,  w^  bell  under- 
flood  the  difrerent  interefts  of  the  feveral  European 
powers,  of  any  minilter  that  nation  ever  had,  or,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  peace  of  Chriilendom,  will 
ever  have.      He   revived  the   difpute   between    the 
Dutch  and  us,  refpecting  the  hlhery ;  and  the  famous 
Hugo  Grotius  was  induced  to  write  a  treatife,  under 
tiie  tide  of  Mare  Liherum^  wherein,  with  great  elo- 
quence, he  endeavoured  to  fhew  the  weaknefs  of  our 
title  to  dominion  ov^r  the  fea  :  which,  according  to 
his  notion,  was  a  gift  from  God,  common  to  all  nations. 
This  was  anlwered  by  Selden,  in  his  famous  treatife, 
entitled.  Mare  Claujum ;  wherein  he  has   effe6tually 
demonftrated,    from    the    principles   of    the  law  of 
nature  and  nations,  and  from  hiftory,  that  a  domi- 
nion over  \\i'c  fea   may  be,  and  has  been,  acquired. 
This  book  of  Mr.  Selden's  was  publifhed  in  1634, 
and  by  the  countenance  then,  and  afterward,  Ihevvn 
by  king  Charles   toward  this  extraordinary  perfor- 
niance,  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that  he  had  very  jufl: 
and  generous  notions  of  his  own,  and  his  people's 
rights  in  this  refpecl,  though  he  was  very  unfortunate 
in  taking  fuch  methods  as  he  did  to  fupport  them. 

The  French  minifter  perfuted  (leadily  in  his  Ma- 
chiavellian fcheme,  of  ufing  the  power  and  induftry 
of  the  Dutch,  to  interrupt  the  trade,  and  leflen  the 
maritime  force  of  Britain.  Witfi  this  view  alfo,  a 
negotiation  was  begiin  between  that  crown  and  the 
ftates  of  Holland,  for  dividing  the  Spanifh  Nether- 
lands between  them  •,  and  under  colour  of  .thus  aflift- 
ing  them,  in  fupport  of  their  pretenfions  to  an  equal 
right  over  the  lea,  and  in  promoting  their  trade,  to 
the  prejudice  of  ours,  Richlieu  carried  on  fecretly 
and  ftcurely  his  darling  obieft  of  raifing  a  naval  force 
in  France  :  to  promote  which,  he  fpared  not  either 
for  pains  or  expence,  procuring  from  all  parts  th€ 
^bltrft  perfons  in  all  arts  and  fciences,  any  way  relat- 
ing to  navigation,  and  fixing  them  in  the  French  fer- 
vice,  *py  giving  them  grent  encourao-ement, 
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The  apprehenfions  which  the  king  had  entertained 
of  this  new  league  between  the  French  and  Dutch, 
were  fo  heightened  in  the  year  1635,  by  the  jundtioa 
of  txhe  fleets  of  thofe  two  powers,  and  the  intelligence 
he  had,  that  France  was  fhortly  to  declare  war  againft 
Spain,  and  from  thence  to  derive  that  occafion  they 
had  been  fo  long  feeking  to  divide  the  Netherlands 
between  themfelves  and  their  new  allies ;  all  whofe 
pretenfions,  in  refpe6t  to  the  right  of  fifhrng  in,  and 
iifing  an  unreflrained  navigation  in  the  feas,  they  had 
undertaken  to  fupport,  that  he  refoived  to  be  no  longer 
paQlve.  In  order  to  defeat  this  defign,  and  maintain 
the  fovereignty  annexed  to  the  Englilh  crown,  as  well 
as  the  nation's  credit,  as  a  maritime  power ;  the  king 
faw,  that  it  was  neceffary  to  equip  and  put  to  fea  a 
fuperior  naval  force. 

This  it  feemed  exceeding  hard  to  do,  without  the 
adillanceof  a  parliament  ^  and  yet  the  delays  in  grant- 
ing aids  had  been  fo  great  in  former  parliaments,  that 
his  majefty  was  very  doubtful  of  fucceeding,  if  for 
this  he  truded  to  a  parliamentary  fupply.  His  law- 
yers, knowing  both  the  nature  of  the  cafe,  and  his  deep 
diftrefs,  fnggefted  to  him,  that  upon  this  occafion, 
he  might  have  recourfe  to  his  prerogative  -,  which 
opinion  having  been  approved  by  the  judges,  he 
thereupon  dire6ted  writ^  to  be  ifTued,  for  the  levy- 
ing of  fhip-money.  Thefe  writs  were,  for  the  pre- 
fent,  directed  only  to  fea-ports,  and  fuch  places  as 
were  near  the  coaft  ;  requiring  them  to  furniih  a  cer- 
tain number  of  fhips,  or  to  grant  the  king  an  equi- 
valent thereto.  The  city  of  London  was  direded  to 
provide  feven  fliips  for  twenty-fix  days,  and  other 
places  in  proportion.  To  make  the  nation  more  eafy 
under  this  tax,  the  king  direded,  that  the  money 
raifed  thereby,  fhould  be  kept  apart  in  the  exchequer  5 
and  that  a  diftindl  account  fliould  be  given  of  the 
fervices  to  which  it  was  applied.  Yet,  in  fpite  of 
thefe  precautions,  the  people  murmured  grievoufly^ 
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which,  however,  did  not  hinder  this  projed  frooi  be- 
ing carried  into  execution. 

'  With  the  help  of  this  money,  the  king,  in  the.month 
of  May,  1635,  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  forty  fail,  under 
ihe  command  of  Robert  earl  of  Lindfey,  who  was  ad- 
miral \  Sir  William  Monfon,  vice-admiral.  Sir  John 
Pennington,  rear-admiral :  as  alfo  another  of  twenty 
fail,  under  the  earl  of  Eflex.  The  firfl  of  thefe  fleets 
failed  from  Tilbury-Hope  'on  the  26th  of  May.  Their 
in():ru(5bions  were,  to  give  no  occafion  of  hofl:ility  and 
to  fu-ffer  nothing^  that  might  prejudice  the  rights  of 
the  king  and  kingdom.  The  French  and  Dutch  fleets 
joined  off"  Portland,  the  lafl:of  this  month;  and  made 
'nb  fcruple  of  giving  out,  that  they  intended  to  afl!ert 
their  own  independency,  and  to  queflrion  that  prero- 
gative which  the  Englifli  claimed  in  the  narrow  feas  ; 
but  as  foon  as  they  were  informed  that  the  Englifli 
iicet  was  at  fea,  and  in  fearch  of  them,  they  quitted 
Our  coafl:,  and  repaired  to  their  own. 

Our  admiral  fent  a  bark  upon  the  coafl:  of  Britany, 
to  take  a  view  of  them  \  and  from  the  time  of  the  re- 
turn of  this  bark,  to  the  ifl:  of  Ocflober,  this  fleet 
protected  our  own  feas  and  fliores,  gave  laws  to  the 
neighbouring  nations,  and  eflfedually  afl!erted  that  fo- 
iTereignty  which  the  monarchs  of  this  kingdom  have 
ever  claimed.  The  good  efleifb  of  this  armament, 
and  the  reputation  we  gained  the^-eby  abroad,  in  feme 
meafure  quieted  the  minds  of  the  people ;  as  it  con- 
vinced  them,  that  this  was  not  an  invention  to  bring 
money  into  the  exchequer,  without  refped  had  to  the 
"^nd  for  whic^  it  was  raifed. 

''  The  king,  perfectly  fatisfied  with  what  had  been 
done  this  year,  and  yet  well  knowing  that  it  would 
fignify  little  if  another,  ^nd  that  at  leafl;  as  good  a 
•fleet,  was  not  fet  out  the  next ;  to  raife  the  money  ne- 
'ceflary  for  equipping  fuch  a  force,  had  recourfe  again 
to  his  writs  for  levymg  of  fliip-money  :  but  now  the 
.^ki  was  m^de  more  extenfivf^r    The  burden,  indeed, 
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i&  itfelf,  was  far  from  being  prefTing  :  at  the  utmoft 
jt  did  not  amount  to  above  .236,000  1,  per  annum, 
which  was  not  quite  20,000  1.  a  month  throughout 
the  whole  kingdom  •,  y^t  the  making  it  an  univerfal 
aid,  and  the  airefilng  and  coUefting  it  in  the  parlia-* 
mentary  methods,  without  parliamentary  authority, 
gave  it  an  air  of  opprefiion,  and  made  it  extreamly 
odious. 

In  order  to  prevent  all  doubts  from  his  own  fub- 
je6ls,  and  alio  to  prevent  any  falfe  furmifes  gaining 
ground  in  foreign  nations,  as  to  the  defign  of  this 
potent  armament ;  the  king  thought  fit  to  exprefs 
his  royal  intentions  to  the  world,  in  the  moll  public, 
and  in  the  mofb  authentic  manner  :  that,  at  one  and 
the  fame  time,  it  might  appear  what  himfelf  demand- 
ed, and  what  had  been  paid  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  right  of  his  anceftors  in  regard  to  thofe  things,  as 
to  which  thefe  demands  were  made. 

In  1636,  the  king  fent  a  fleet  of  fixty  fail  to  {ea^ 
Hinder  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland, 
admiral  -,  Sir  John  Pennington,  vice-admiral,  and  Sir 
Henry  Marom,  rear-admiral.  They  failed  firft  to 
the  Downs,  and  from  hence  to  the  north,  where  the 
Dutch  bufies  were  fifhing  upon  our  coaft.  The  ad- 
miral required  them  to  forbear  -,  which  they  not  feem- 
ing  difpofed  to  do,  he  fired  upon  them  :  this  pirt 
them  into  great  confufiort,  and  obliged  them  to  have 
recourfe  to  other  methods.  The  Dutch,  therefore, 
applied  themfelves  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland  j 
delired  him  to  mediate  with  the  king,  that  they  might 
fiave  leave  to  go  on  with  their  fifhing  this  year,  for 
which  they  were  content  to  pay  30,000!.  and  ex^ 
preffed  alfo  a  willingnefs  to  obtain  a  grant  from  the 
king,  for  his  permiffion  for  their  vefiels  to  filh  there 
for  the- time  to  come,  paying  an  annual  tribute. 

Such  is  the  beft  account  that  can  b^  cplleded  of 
the  caufes  and  confequences  of  this  expedition,  from 
pur  bell  hiftorians.  But  the  earl  of  Northumberland 
cjejivered  a  journal  of  hi^  whole  proceedings,  figned 
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with  his  own  hand  ;  which  Is,  or  at  lead  was  preferv- 
cd  in  the  paper-ofiice.  In  that  journal,  there  are 
feveral  memorable  particulars.  The  Dutch  filhing- 
bulTes,  upon  the  appearance  of  his  lordfliip*s  fleet, 
did  take  licences,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred, 
though  he  arrived  amongft  them  pretty  late  in  the 
year.  He  exadled  from  them  twelve  -  pence  per  ton, 
as  an  acknowledgment ;  and  affirms  that  they  went 
away  well  fatisfied.  It  was  pretended  by  the  Dutch 
in  king  Charles  the  fecond's  time,  that  this  was  an 
ad:  of  violence ;  and  that  nothing  could  be  concluded 
as  to  the  right  of  this  crown,  from  that  tranfacftion  : 
fince  the  Dutch  did  not  pay,  becaufe  they  thought 
what  was  infilled  upon  to  be  due,  but,  becaufe  they 
were  defencelefs.  His  lordihip's  journal  fets  tliis  pre- 
tence entirely  afide  ♦,  fjnce  it  appeared  from  thence, 
that  they  had  afquadron  of  ten  men  of  war  for  their 
protedlion  j  as  alfo,  that  Auguft  the  20th,  1636, 
the  Dutch  vice-admiral  Dorp,  came  with  a  fleet  of 
twenty  men  of  war :  but  inflead  of  interrupting  the 
earl  in  his  proceedings,  he  faluted  him  by  lowering 
his  topfails,  ilriking  his  flag  and  firing  his  guns ;  after 
which  he  came  on  board,  and  was  well  entertained  by 
the  earl  of  Northumberland.  It  is  farther  mentioned 
in  that  journal,  that  upon  his  lordfhip's  return  from 
the  north,  and  anchoring  in  the  Downs,  he  had  no- 
tice of  a  Spanifh  fleet  of  twenty^ix  fail,  bound  for 
Dunkirk  ;  to  reconnoitre  which  hefent  one  of  thefliips 
of  his  fquadron,  called  the  Happy  Entrance ;  to 
which  Angle  fliip,  that  fleet  paid  the  marks  of  re- 
fpcd,  which  were  due  to  the  Englifli  flag  whenever 
it  appeared. 

The  king  meant  to  have  continued  both  this  me- 
thod of  raifing  money,  and  of  fitting  out  fleets  annu- 
ally ;  and  by  giving  feveral  young  noblemen  com- 
'  mands  at  fea,  to  have  rendered  them  the  more  ca- 
pable of  ferving  their  country  in  times  of  greater 
danger;  but  he  quickly  found  this  impradicable. 
The  nation  grew  fo  (Exceedingly  diflatisfied  with  this 
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inethod  of  raifing  money,  and  the  great  Cafe  of  Mr. 
Hampden  made  it  fo  clear,  that  a  conftant  and  regu- 
lar levying  of  this  tax  was  dangerous  to  the  confti- 
tution,  and  to  the  freedom  of  the  fubjed  -,  that  the 
king  was  obliged  to  lay  afide  this  Icheme,  and  to 
content  himfelf  with  ufing  all  the  methods  that  could 
be  thought  of,  to  awaken  the  people's  attention  in 
regard  to  the  fovereignty  of  the  fea.  With  this  view, 
his  majefty  made  an  order  in  council,  that *a  copy 
of  Mr.  Selden's  book  upon  that  fubje<5t,  fhould  be 
kept  in  the  council-cheft,  that  another  copy  (hould 
be  kept  in  the  court  of  exchequer,  and  a  third  in  the 
court  of  admiralty  ;  there  to  remain  as  perpetual  evi- 
dence of  our  juil  claim  to  the  dominion  of  the  feas. 

Nothing  of  confequence  occurs  in  regard  to  naval 
affairs  till  the  year  1639,  when  the  Spaniards  fitted 
out  a  powerful  fleer,  confiding  of  futy-feven  fail  of 
large  fhips,  manned  with  25,000  feamen,  and  having 
on  board  1 2,000  land  forces,  deflgned  for  the  relief  of 
Flanders.  The  Dutcli  had  two  or  three  fquadrons  at 
fea ;  the  Spanilh  fleet  coming  up  the  channel,  was 
met  in  the  fl:reights  by  one  of  them,  confiding  of 
feventeen  fail,  under  the  command  of  Martin,  the 
fon  of  Herbert  Van  Tromp,  who,  notwithftanding 
the  enemy's  great  fuperiority,  attacked  them:  but 
finding;  himfelf  too  weak,  was  oblio-ed  to  (heer  otF 
towards  Dunkirk  5  where,  being  joined  by  the  other 
fquadrons,  he  fo  roughly  handled  the  Spanilh  fleer, 
under  the  command  of  Don  A'ntonio  de  Oquendo, 
that  at  lad  he  forced  them  on  the  Englidi  coad  near 
Dover. 

Admiral  Van  Tromp  finding  himfelf  in  want  of 
powder  and  ball,  dood  away  for  Calais  -,  v/here  he 
was  liberally  fupplied  by  the  governor,  and  then  re- 
turned to  attack  the  enemy.  Upon  his  approach, 
the  Spaniards  got  within  the  South-Foreland,  and 
put  themfelves  under  the  protedlion  of  our  cadies. 
Things  being  in  this  fituation,  the  Spanifli  refident 
importuned  king  Charles,  that  l^e  would  oblige  the 
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Dutch  to  forbear  hoftilities  for  two  tides,  that  tlld 
Spaniards  might  have  an  opportunity  of  bearing  away 
for  their  own  coaft  ^  but  the  king  being  in  amity  with 
both  powers,  was  refolved  to  Hand  neuter::  and  where* 
as  the  Spaniards  had  hired  fome.  ^Ej^glifh  Ihips  to 
tranfport  their  foldiers  to  Dunkirk,,  upon  com- 
plaint made  thereof  by  the  Dutch  ambafladors, 
Itridl  orders  were  given,  that  no  jQiips  or  veflels  be- 
longing to  his  majefly's  fubjeds,  fhould  take  any 
Spaniard  on  board,  or  pafs  below  Gravefend  without 
licence. 

fiowever,  after  much  plotting  and  counterplotting 
on  both  fides,  the  Spaniard   at   length  outwitted  his 
enemy;   and  found  means,   by  a  (Iratagem  in  the 
night,  to  convey  away  through  the  Downs,  round  by 
the  North-Sand-Head,,  and  the  back -of  the  Godwin, 
twelve  large  lliips  to  Dunkirk,  and  in  them  four  thou- 
fand  men.     In  excufe  of  this  grofs  negled:  of  the 
Dutch   admirals,    in  leaving  that  avenue  from   the 
Downs  unguarded  ;  they  affirmed  they  were  affured 
by  the  Engliih,   that  no  fiiips  of  any  confiderable 
burden  could  venture  by  night  to  fail  that  way.   The 
two  fleets  had  now  continued  in  their  ftations  near 
three  weeks,    vv'hen  king  Charles   fent  the"  earl  of 
i\rundel  to  the  admiral  of  Spain,  to  defire  him  to 
retreat  upon  the  firfl  fair  wind  :  but  by  this  time  the 
Dutch  fleet  was,  by  continual  Reinforcements  from 
Zealand  and  Holland,  intreafed   to  an  hundred  fail  5 
and  feeming  difpofed  to  attack  their  enemies,  Sir 
John  Pennington,  admiral  of  his  majefly's  fleet,  who 
lay  in  the  Downs  v/ith  thirty-four  men  of  war,  ac- 
quainted the  Dutch  admiral,  that  he  had  received  or- 
ders to  a(fl  in  defence  of  either  of  the  two  parties, 
which  fhould  be  firft  attacked. 

The  Spaniards,  however,  growing  too  prefumptuous 
on  the  protedion  they  enjoyed,  a  day  or  two  after,  fired 
fome  fnotat  Van  Tromp's  barge,  wlien  himfelf  was  in 
her  v  and  killed  a  man  with  a  cannon-ball  on  board  of  a 
Dutch  fhip,  whole  dead  body  was  prefently  fent  on 
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board  Sir  John  Pennrngton,  as  a  proof  that  the  Spa- 
niards were  the  firii  aggreffors,  and  had  violated  the 
neutrality  of  the  king  of  gi^giand's  harbour.     Soon 
after  this  the  Duj:ch  admiral,  on  receiving  fre(h  or- 
ders from  the  ilates,  came  to  a  refolution  of  attack- 
ing the  Spaniards  ;  but  before  he  put  it  in  execution, 
he  thought  fit  to  write  to  admiral  Pennington,  telling 
him,  that  the   Spaniards  having  infringed  the  liber- 
ties  of  the  king  of  England's  harbours,  and  being 
clearly  become  the  aggrefTors,  he  found  himfelf  obliged 
to  repel  force  by  force,., and  attack  them  ;  in  which, 
purfuant  to  the  declaration  he  had  made  to  him,  he. 
not  only  hoped  for,  but  depended  on  his  afllftance  : 
which,  hov/ever,  if  hefhpuld  not  pleafe  to  grant,  he 
requefted  the  favour,  that  he  would  at  leaft  give  him 
leave  to  engage  the  enemy.;  otherwife  he  fhould  have 
juft  caufe  of  complaint  to  all  the  v/orld,  of  fo  manifeft 
an  injury. 

This  letter  being  delivered  to  the  Englifn  admiral. 
Van  Tromp  immediately  weighed  and  ilood  to  the 
Spaniards  in  fix  divifions,  cannonading  them  furiouily, 
and  vigoroufly  prefTing  them  at  the  fame  time  with  his 
fire-lhips  ;  fo  that  he  q^^ickly  forced  them  all  to  cut 
their  cables,  and  of  fifty-three,  which  the  Spaniards 
were  in  number,  twenty-three  ran  afhore  and  fbrand- 
ed  in  the  Downs :  of  xhefe,  three  were  burnt,  two 
funk,  and  two  perifhed  on  the  (bore.  The  remainder 
of  the  tv/enty-three,  which  v/ere  ftranded  and  de- 
ferted  by  the  Spaniards,  were  manned  by  the  Engr- 
lilh,  to  fave  them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Dutch.  The  other  Spanifli  (hips,  with  Don  Antonio 
de  Oquendo,  the  commander  m  chief,  and  Lopez, 
admiral  of  Portugal,  got  out  to  fea,  and  kept  in  good 
order,  till  a  thick  fog  arifing,  the  Dutch  took  ad- 
vantage thereof,  interpofed  betv/een  the  admirals  arid 
their  fleet,  and  fought  them  valiantly  till  the  fog 
cleared  up,  when  only  ten  efcaped.  The  firil  hofti- 
lity  having  been  indifputably  committed  by  the  Spa- 
niards, wa5  a  plea  of  which  the  Dutch  made  ufe  in 
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their  juftificdtion  to  us  ;  aiid  at  the  fame  time  be-, 
came  a  fufEcient  argument  to  defend  the  condudl  of 
theEnglifh  government,  in  fufFering  one  friend  to  de- 
ftroy  another  within  its  harbours. 
'  It  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that  in  reality  the 
people  of  England  were  not  forry  for  this  misfortune 
that  befel  the  Spaniards,  though  the  court  took  all 
the  care  imaginable  to  prevent  it:  and  the  reafon  of 
this  wasj  that  fome  furmifed  this  to  be  a  new  Spa- 
nifh  Armada,  fitted  out  nominally  againft  the  Dutch ; 
but  in  truth,  intended  to  adt  againft  heretics  in  general. 

The  expedition  of  the  marquis  of  Hamilton  againft 
the  Scots,  was  undertaken  this  year  -,  in  which  there 
is  very  little  worth  mentioning.  He  arrived  in  the 
Frith'  of  Forth  the  firft  of  May  :  there  he  conti- 
nued for  fome  time,  treating  with  the  Scots  to  little 
or  no  purpofe,  till  the  fealbn  being  loft,  he  returned 
without  effeifling  any  thing. 

The  fleet  was  from  this  time  forward  fo  entirely 
out  of  the  king's  power,  that  the  naval  hiftory  of 
this  reign  ends  properly  here  :  and  therefore  having 
already  related,  the  feveral  expeditions  undertaken  by 
his  authority,  we  come  now  to  mention  the  progrefs 
of  trade,  the  increale  of  Ihipping,  and  the  encou- 
ragement of  our  plantations,  during  the  fame  fpace.  ' 

This  prince,  before  the  rebellion  broke  out,  among 
others,  added  one  ftiip  to  the  royal  navy  of  England  ; 
which  on  account  of  its  fize,  and  other  remarkable 
particulars,  deferves  to  be  mentioned  in  this  place, 
more  efpecially  as  it  has  efcaped  the  notice  of  all  our 
naval  writers.  This  famous  vefiel  was  built  at  Wool- 
wich in  1637.  She  v/as  in  length  by  the  keel  128 
feet;  in  breadth  48  feet;  in  length,  from  the  fore- 
end  of  the  beak-head,  to  the  after- end  of  the  ftern,  232 
•feet :  and  in  height,  from  the  bottom  of  the  keel  to 
the  top  of-her  ianthorn,  76  fcer.  Bore  five  lanthorns, 
the  biggeft  of  which  v/ould  hold  ten  perfons  upright: 
had  three  flufh-decks,  a  forecaftle,  half-deck,  quar- 
ter-deck and  round-houfe.     Her  lower  tier  had  thirty 
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ports,  middle  tier  thirty  ports,  third  tier  twenty-fix 
ports,  forecaftle  twelve  ports,  half-deck  fourteen 
ports  ;  thirteen  or  fourteen  ports  more  within  board, 
befide  ten  pieces  of  chace-ord nance  forward,  and  ten 
right  aft,  with  many  loop-holes  in  the  cabins  for  muC- 
ket-ihot.  She  had  eleven  anchors,  one  of  fotir  thou- 
fand  four  hundred  pounds  weight.  She  was  of  the 
burthen  of  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  thirty-feveii 
tons ;  and  was  built  by  Peter  Pett,  Efq-,  under  the  in- 
fpecStion  of  Captain  Phineas  Pett,  one  of  the  principal 
officers  of  the  navy. 

It  appears  from  Sir  William  Monfon,  and  indeed 
from  all  the  unprejudiced  writers  of  thofe  times,  who 
were  competent  judges  of  thefe  matters,  that  the 
commerce  of  this  idand  increafed  exceedingly  during 
the  firit  fifteen  years  of  this  king's  reign  -,  inibmuch 
that  the  port  of  London  only  could  have  fupplied  a 
hundred  fail,  capable  of  being  eafi^ly  converted  into 
men  of  war,  and  well  furniftied  with  ordnance.  The 
trade  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  which  was  but  beginning  in 
his  father's  time,  became  now  very  lucrative  ;  and 
our  (hips  gave  law  in  thofe  parts  to  almoftall  foreign 
nations.  The  trade  to  Guinea  grew  likewife  to  be  of 
confiderable  benefit  to  the  Englifh  fubjeds ;  and  our 
intercourfe  with  Spain,  after  the  ending  of  the  war, 
proved  of  infinite  advantage  likewife.  It  i^  true, 
there  happened  fome  confiderable  difputes  between 
the  government  and  the  merchants,  about  cuftoms, 
which  fome  of  the  minitlers  of  the  crown  thought  de- 
pended immediately  thereupon,  and  might  be  taken 
by  virtue  of  the  prerogative  only  -,  whereas  others^ 
conceived,  as  moil  of  the  merchants  themfelves  did, 
that  nothing  of  this  kind  could  Be  levied  biit  by  the 
confent  of  parliament :  But  thefe  very  difputes  fiiew 
that  trade  was  in  a  fiourifnino-  condition  i  for  if  the 
'feuftoms  had  not  riftn  to  a  confiderable  height,  beyond 
what  they  did  in  lormer  times,^  no  miniftry  would 
have  run  the  hazard  of  fuch  a  conteil. 
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But  the  principal  fource  of  our  naval  ftrength  then, 
(as  it  has  been  ever  lince)  was  our  plantations,  to  the 
encouragement  and  augmentation  of  which,  even 
thofe  accidents  highly  contributed,  which  might  have 
been  otherwife  fatal  to  fociety ;  fuch  as  our  civil  and 
ecclefiaftical  divifions,  which  inclined  numbers  of  fo- 
ber,  induftrious,  and  thinking  people,  to  prefer  li- 
berty, and  whatever  they  could  raife  in  diftant  and 
hitherto  uncultivated  lands,  to  the  uneafy  fituation  in 
which  they  found  themfelves  at  home. 

The  colony  of  Virginia  had  flruggled  under  great 
difficulties,  from  the  time  it  fell  under  the  dire6lion 
of  a  company,  till  the  king  was  pleafed  to  take  it  into 
his  own  hands ;  which  he  did  very  foon  after  his 
coming  to  the  crown,  and  then  directed  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  that  colony  to  be  a  governor,  council,  and 
afiembly,  conformable  to  that  of  this  kingdom,  and 
under  which  the  colony  quickly  began  to  flourifh. 
That  pf  New  England  had  its  name  bellowed  by  his 
majefly  when  prince,  and  was  better  fettled  in  King 
James's  time,  than  any  other  of  our  colonies ;  and 
throughout  the  whole  reign  of  King  Charles  I.  was 
conftantly  fupplied  with  large  draughts  of  people ; 
fo  that  by  degrees  it  was  divided  into  four  govern- 
ments. 

The  papifts  in  England,  finding  themfelves  liable 
to  many  feverities,  were  defirousbf  having  an  afyluni 
in  the  new  world,  as  well'  as  other  nonconformifts  5 
and  this  gave  rife  to  the  planting  of  Maryland,  a 
country  which  had  been  hitherto  accounted  part  of 
Virginia,  between  o^^'  ^^^  4^^  of  N.  L.  It  was  grant- 
ed by  King  Charles,  the  20th  of  June,  1632,  to  the 
anceitor  of  the  prefent  Lord  Baltimore,  and  derived  its 
name  of  Maryland,  from  his  queen  Henrietta--Mari3. 

The  Summer  Iflands  which  were  planted  in  the 
laft  reign,  and  fettled  under  a  regular  government  in 
the  year  1619,  fiourifhed  exceedingly,  the  country 
being  extreamly  pkafant  and  fruitful,  and  the   air 
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much  more  wholefome  than  in  any  other  part  of  Ame- 
rica. As  for  the  ifland  of  Barbadoes,  which  had  been 
regularly  planted  about  the  beginning  of  the  king's 
reign,  it  was  granted  to  the  ear]  of  CarliOe,  v/ho  gave 
fuch  encouragement  to  all  who  were  inclined  to  so 
thither,  and  moil  of  thole  who  went  became  fo 
fpeedily  rich,  that  it  was  quickly  well  peopled,  and 
even  v/ithin  this  period,  was  efteemed  the  mod  po- 
pulous of  all  our  plantations.  The  iQand  of  St. 
Chriilopher  and  Nevis  were  alfo  fettled  about  this 
time. 

Upon  the  commencement  of  violence  between 
Charles  and  his  parliament;  it  was  natural  for  each 
party  to  be  felicitous  about  the  fleet,  for  many  rea- 
Ibns ;  and  for  this  particularly,  that  whoever  was 
mafter  of  that,  v;ould  be  conlidsred  as  the  fupream 
power  by  foreign  princes.'  The  earl  of  Northum- 
berland was  at  this  time  lord  high-admiral :  the  king 
had  given  him  that  comniiffion,  to  fatisfy  the  houfe  of 
commons,  who  had  a  confidence  in  him  ;  and  granted 
it  during  pleafure  only,  becaufe  his  intention  w^s  to 
confer  that  office  on  his  fon  the  dukie  of  York,  as 
foon  as  he  became  of  age.  Sir  Robert  Manfel  was 
vice-admiral  of  England  ;  a  gentleman  very  loyal, 
but  withal  very  infirm  and  far  in  years.  Sir  John 
Pennington  was  vice-admiral  of  the  fleet,  then  in  the 
Downs,  and  Sir  John  Mennes  was  rear  admiral ;  both 
well  affected  to  his  majefty. 

The  parliament  having  formed  a  projedl  of  difpof- 
fefnng  the  king  of  his  fleet,  executed  it  fuccefsfully  ; 
notwithilanding  thefe  circumftances  fo  favourable  for 
his  majefty,  and  though  he  had  the  affections  of  the 
,  feamen,  whofe  wages  he  had  raifed,  and  for  whom 
he  had 'always  fliewn  a  very  particular  regard.  In  the 
fpring  of  the  year,  1641,  the  parliament  defired,  that 
is,  in  efFe6l  directed,  the  earl  of  Northumberland  to 
provide  a  ftrong  fleet  for  the  nation's  fecurity  by  fea, 
and  appropriated  a  proper  fund  for  this  fervice. 
They  next  defired,  that  he  would  appoint  the  earl  of 
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Warwick  admiral  of  chat  fleet,  on  account  of  his  owq 
indifpontion,  which  rendered  it  impofilble  for  him  to 
command  in  perion.     The  king  took  this  ill,  and  in- 
filled on  Sir  John  Pennington's  keeping   his   com- 
mand; but  the  earl  had  fo  much  refped  to  the  par- 
liament's recommendation,  that  he  ordered  the  fleet 
to  be  delivered  up  to  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  grant- 
ed him  a  commiffion  to  command  it,  as  by  his  own 
he    had  power   to  do.      This   was  one  great   point 
gained.     The  parliament  then  would  have  made  Cap- 
tain CartVv^right  comptroller  of  the  navy>  vice-admiral 
in  the  room  of  Sir  John  Pennington  •,  but  he  refufmg 
to  undertake  this  lervice  without  the  king's  permif- 
fion,  his   majefty  was  pleafed  to  fignify  his  pleafure, 
that  he  fhould  decline  it ;  which  he  did,  and  the  par- 
liament thereupon  appointed  one  Batten,  vice-admiral> 
who  v;as  remarkably  difaffe6led  toward  the  king :  and 
their  orders   being  complied  with,  the  fleet  in  the?' 
ipring  1642,  fell  into  their  hands  ;  though  the  king 
was  perfuaded  in  his  own  mind  that  he  could  at  any- 
time recover  it,  which  was  the  true  reafon  of  his  not 
removing  at  that  time,  as  he  afterward  did,  the  earl 
of  Northumberland  from  his  high  oflice.     It  was  not 
long  before  he  had  good  reafon  to  change  his  opinion  ; 
for  the  queen,  fending  his  majeflry  a  fmall  fupply  from 
Holland,  in   the  Providence,  the  only  (hip  the  king 
-  had  left,  the  Ihips  from  the  Downs  chafed  the  veflfel 
into  the  Humber,  and  there  forced  the  captain   to 
run  her  afhore.     Upon  this  the  king  refolved  to  at- 
tempt feizing  the  fleet  -,  and  the  defign,  had  it  been 
executed  as  well  as  it  was  laid,  might  very  probably 
have  taken  eftect  •,  but  through  the  mifmanagement 
of  Sir  John   Pennington  it  mifcarried,   and   ferved 
only  to  defeat  the  king*s  hopes  for  the  future,  by 
affording  the  earl  of  Warwick  an  opportunity  of  re- 
'moving  all  the  king's  friends,    v/hich   he  had  long 
wanted. 

■    The  parliament,  as  they  had  difcovered  great  care 

;^dindu(i:ry  in  fccuring,  fo  they  Ihewed  no  lefs  wif- 
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doni  in  the  condu6l  of  the  fleet,  which  they,  always 
kept  in  good  order  and  well  paid.  In  1 643,  vice- 
.admiral  Batten  having  intelligence,  that  the  queen 
intended  to  go  by  fea  from  Holland  into  the  north  of 
•England,  he  did  his  iitmoft  to  intercept  her,  though 
on  Ljard  a  Dutch  man  of  war.  This  pioving  inef- 
fectual, he  chafed  the  fnip  into  Burlington-Bay  -,  au:l 
when  the  queen  , was  landed,  having  inteilig'::nce  that 
Ihe  lodged  in  a  houie  upon  the  key,  iic  lired  upon  it, 
fo  that  many  of  the  ihot  went  through  her  chamber ; 
and  (he  was  obliged,  though  very  much  indilpofed, 
to  retire  for  fafety  into  the  open  fields.  This  fervice, 
which  was  performed  in  the  month  of  February, 
was  very  grateful  to  the  parliament,  becaufe  it  Ihewed 
how  much  the  officers  of  the  Beet  V\^ere  in  their  in- 
tereft. 

While  the  prefoyterian  party  remained  uppermoi^, 
all  affairs  relating  to  the  navy  went  on  fmoothly.  The 
carl  of  Warwick  was  entirely  devored  fo  them,  and 
fo  were  all  the  officers  by  him  appoinied.  Every  fum- 
mer  a  (lout  fquadron  was  fitted  out  to  ferve  as  occafion 
required,  and  by  this  means  the  trade  of  the  nation 
was  tolerably  proteded.  But  in  the  year  1648,  when 
the  independents  came  by  their  intrigues  to  prevail, 
thing;s  took  a  new  turn,  and  it  was  refolved  to  re- 
move  the  earl  of  War^vick  from  his  command,  not- 
withilanding  the  fervices  he  had  performed,  and  to 
make  Colonel  Rainfborough  admiral.  This  gentle- 
man had  been  bred  a  fcaman,  and  was  the  fon  of  a 
commander  of  uiftindion^  but  had  for  fome  time 
ferved  as  an  officer  in  the  parliarnen'-army,  and  was 
then  a  colonel  of  foot.  When  this  news  came  to  the 
fleet  in  the  Downs,  it  put  the  feamen  into  great  con- 
fufion^  and  their  ofncers,  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and 
^ice-admiral  Batten^  were  fo  little  pkaied  with  the 
ufage  they  had  met  with,  that  inilead  of  foftening, 
they  augrviented  their  difconrenls :  infomuch,  -that 
they  feized  upon  Rainiljojough,  and  fuch  officers  as 
^adhered  to  him^  fee  them  on  fuore,  and  refolved  to 
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fail  over  to  Holland,  in  order  to  take  on  board  the 
duke  of  York,  whom  they  called  their  admiral ;  be- 
caufe  the  king's  intention  of  making  him  fo,  was  a 
thing  generally  known. 

Though  the  king  was  then  a  prifoner,  and  his  af- 
fairs reduced  to  a  very  low  ebb,  yet,  if  this  revolt  of 
the  fleet  had  been  properly  managed,  it  might  have 
had  very  happy  efFe6ls  :  but  as  it  was  conducted,  it  is 
fcarcely  poffible  to  conceive  how  little  advantage  was 
drawn  from  an  incident  which  promifed  fo  much. 
The  great  misfortune  v/as,  that  this  ilrange  turn  was 
entirely  concerted  by  the  feamen  •,  fo  that  when  they 
declared  for  the  king,  they  had  very  few  officers 
among^them  ;  and  as  they  were  little  inclined  to  ufe 
the  advice  of  any  who  were  not  of  their  own  profef- 
fion,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  time  loft  before  they 
pofitively  refolved  what  to  do.  This  gave  the  par- 
liament an  opportunity  of  recovering  themfelves  from 
the  confternation  into  which  this  unexpedted  event 
had  thrown  them  j  and  the  firft  refolution  they  took 
was  a  very  wife  one,  viz.  the  reftoring  the  earl  of 
Warwick  to  his  title  and  command,  fending  him  orders 
to  draw  together  a  fleet  as  foon  as  poffible. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  parliament,  if  the 
aflembly  which  then  met  as  one,  could  be  confidered 
as  the  national  body,  brought  tlje  king  to  a  public 
trial  i  in  confequence  of  which  he  was  executed  at 
"Whitehall,  January  30th  1649  •  ^  tranfadion  fo  lin- 
gular in  its  nature,  and  fo  much  being  to  be  faid  on 
both  fides  \  that  it  is  not  eaiy  to  decide  on  ;  nor  can 
we  pretend  to  enter  on  the  merits  of  it  in  our  brief 
narrative.  Thus  much  however  may  be  obferved  5 
that  Charles  did  not  fuffer  fo  extraordinary  a  fate, 
fo  much  for  violating  the  old  conftirution,  as  to  make 
way  for  the  introdu6lion  of  a  new  one  :  one,  which 
after  the  commotions  fo  naturally  to  be  exped:ed,  in 
fuch  an  undertaking,  has  happily  fettled  in  that  mo- 
derate frame  of  government,  under  which  we  now 
live.     But  to  proceed  in  our  detail. 

The 
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The  parliament  recovered  their  fovereignty  at  lea ;. 
where  they  kept  fuch  flrong  fquadrons  continually 
cruifing,  that  it  was  not  thought  advifeable  for  King 
Charles  II.  to  venture  his  perfan  on  that  element,  in 
order  to  go  to  Ireland,  where  his  prefence  was  ne- 
celTary.  Yet  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  had  ferved 
them  fo  faithfully,  and  with  fuch  fuccefs,  was  removed 
from  the  command  of  the  fleet,  which  was  put  into 
the  hands  of  land-officers,  fuch  as  Blake,  Deane,  and 
Popham  -,  who,  notwithftanding,  behaved  well,  quick- 
ly gained  the  love  of  the  failors,  and  grew  in  a  fhort 
time  very  knowing  feamen  themfelves. 

Blake  was  a  man  of  heroic  courage  and  a  generous 
difpofition,  the  fame  perfon  v/ho  had  defended  Lyme 
and  Taunton  with  fuch  unlhaken  obftinacy  againfl 
the  king  •,  and  though  he  had  hitherto  been  accuilom- 
ed  only  to  land  fervice,  into  which  too  he  had  not 
entered  till  pafl  fifty  years  of  age,  he  foon  raifed  the 
naval  glory  of  the  nation  to  a  higher  pitch  than  it  had 
ever  attained  in  any  former  period.  A  fleet  was 
committed  to  him ;  and  he  received  orders  to  purfue 
Prince  Rupert,  to  whom  the  king  had  given  the  com- 
mand of  that  fquadron,  which  had  deferted  to  him. 
Rupert  took  flicker  in  Kinfale ;  and  efcaping  thence, 
fled  toward  the  coafl:  of  Portugal.  Blake  purfued, 
and  chafed  him  into  the  Tagus  -,  where  he  intended 
to  attack  that  prince:  but  the  king  of  Portugal, 
moved  by  the  favour,  which,  throughout  all  Europe, 
attended  the  royal  caufe,  refufed  Blake  admittance, 
and  aided  Prince  Rupert  in  making  his  efcape.  To 
be  revenged  of  this  partiality,  the  Englifli  admiral 
made  prize  of  twenty  Porti^guefe  fliips  richly  laden, 
and  threatened  ilill  farther  veng-eance.     The  kino-  of 
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Portugal,  dreading  fo  dangerous  a  foe  to  his  new  ac- 
quired dominion,  and  fenfible  of  the  unequal  contefl, 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  made  all  pofllble  fubmif- 
fions  to  the  haughty  republic,  and  was  at  laft  admitted 
to  negotiate  the  renewal  of  his  alliance  with  England. 
Prince  Rup^ert,  having  loft  a  great  part  of  his  fqua^ 
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(iron  on  the  coaft  of  Spain,  made  fail  toward  the  Wefl 
Indies.  His  brother,  Prince  Maurice,  was  there 
fhip- wrecked  in  a  hurricane.  Every  where,  this 
fquadron  fubfifted  by  privateering,  fome times  bn 
Engliib,  fometimes^on  Spanifn  veifels.  And  Rupert 
at  laft  returned  ta  France ;  where  he  difpofed  of  the 
rem.nants  of  his  fleet,  together  with  all  his  prizes. 

Ail  the  fettle ments  in  America,  except  Nev/  Eng- 
land,  which  had  been  planted  entirely  by  the  puritans^ 
adhered  to  the  royal  party,  even  after  the  fettle ment 
of  the  republic  y  and  Sir  George  Ayfcue  was  fent 
with  a  fquadnm  to  reduce  them  to  obedience  Ber- 
mudas, Antigua.  Virginia,  were  foon  fubdued, 
Barbadoes,  commanded  by  Lord  Willoughby  of 
Parham,  made  fome  refiftance ;  but  was  at  laft  ob- 
liged to  fubmit. 

With  equal  eafe  were  Jerfey,  Guernfey,  Scilly, 
and  the  ifle  of  Man,  brought  under  fubje<51:ion  to  the 
republic  •,  and  the  fea,  which  had  been  much  infefted 
by  privateers  from  thefe  iflands,  was  rendered  entirely 
fafe  to  the  Engliih  commerce.  The  countefs  of 
Derby  defended  the  ide  of  Man ;  and  with  great  re- 
ludtance  yielded  to  the  neceffity  of  furrendring  to  the 
enemy.  This  lady,  a  daughter  of  the  iiluftrious 
houfe  of  Trimouille  in  France,  had,  during  the  civil 
wars,  difplayed  a  manly  courage  by  her  obftiaate  de- 
fence of  Latham  Houfe  againft""  the  parliamentary 
forces  •,  and  fhe  retained  the  glory  of  being  the  laft 
perfon  in  the  three  kingdoms,  and  in  all  their  depen- 
dant dominions,  who  fubmitted  to  the  victorious  com^ 
momYealth. 

The  movements  of  great  flates  are  often  directed 
by  as  flender  fprings  as  thofe  of  individuals.  Though 
war  with  fo  confiderable  a  naval  power  as  the  Dutch, 
who  were  in  peace  with  all  their  other  neighbours, 
might  feem  dangerous  to  the  yet  unfettled  common- 
wealth, there  were  feveral  motives,  which  at  this  time- 
induced  the  Engliib  parliament  to  embrace  hoftile 
meafures. 

The 
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The  caufcs  of  this  war  are  differently  related,  ac- 
cording to  the  humours  and  opinions  of  different 
writers :  the  truth,  however,  feems  to  be,  that  the 
old  commonwealth  grew  quickly  jealous  of  the  new 
one,  and  began  to  apprehend,  that,  whatever  the  reft 
of  the  world  might  be,  Holland  was  like  to  be  no 
gainer  by  this  change  of  government  in  England. 
The  parliament,  on  the  other  fide,  was  no  lefs  jealous 
of  its  new  acquired  fovereignty,  and  expeded,  there- 
fore, extraordinary  marks  of  regard  from  a)l  the 
powers  with  which  it  correfponded.  To  divert  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  from  domeftic  quarrels  toward 
foreign  tranfaclions,  feemed  alfo  in  the  prefent  difpo- 
iition  of  mens  minds  to  be  good  policy.  The  fupe- 
rior  power  of  the  Englifli  commonv;ealth,  together 
with  the  advantages  of\|ituation,  promifed  it  fuccefs  ; 
and  the  parliamentary' leaders  hoped  to  gain  many 
rich  prizes  from  the  Ptftch,  to  diftrefs  and  fink  their 
fiourifhing  comtntpsjpp  and  by  vidlories  to  throw  a 
luftre  on  their  eftaSl^Jiliment,  which  was  fo  new  and 
ijinpopular.  % 

To  cover  thefe  hdttile  inrentipns,  the  parliament, 
imder  pretence  of  providing  for  the  interefts  of  com- 
rnerce,  embraced  fuch  meafures  as  they  knew  would 
give  difguft  to  the  States.  They  framed  the  famous 
acl  of  navigation  ;  which  prohibited  all  nations  to 
import  into  England  in  their  bottoms  any  commodity, 
which  was  not  the  growth  and  manufadure  of  their 
own  country.  By  this  law,  though  the  terms,  in 
which  it  was  conceived,  were  general,  the  Dutch 
were  principally  hurt  y  becaufe  their  country  producer 
few  commodities,  and  they  fubfift  chiefly  by  being 
|:he  general  carriers  and  factors  of  the  world.  Letters 
of  reprizal  were  granted  to  feveral  merchants,  who 
complained  of  injuries,  which,  as  they  pretended, 
they  had  received  from  the  States ;  and  above  eighty 
Dutch  fhips  fell  into  their  hands,  and  were  made 
prize  of.  The  cruelties  pradifed  on  the  Engliih  at 
Amboyna,  which  were  certainly  enormous,  but  which 
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feemed  to  be  buried  in  oblivion  by  a  thirty  years  fi- 
lence,  were  again,  with  fome  other  matters,  made 
the  grounds  of  complaint.  The  minds  of  men,  in 
both  dates,  were  every  day  more  and  more  irritated 
againft  each  other ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  thefe 
malignant  humours  broke  forth  into  aflion. 

Tromp,  an  admiral  of  great  renown,  received  from 
the  States  the  command  of  a  fleet  of  forty- two  fail,  in 
order  to  proted  the  Dutch  navigation  againft  the  pri- 
vateers of  the  Englifh.  He  was  forced  by  ftrefs  of 
weather,  as  he  alleged,  to  take  fheiter  in  the  road  of 
Dover ;  where  he  met  with  Blake,  who  commanded 
an  Englifh  fleet  much  inferior  in  number.  Who  was 
the  aggreflbr  in. the  a6lion,  which  enfued  between 
thefe  two  admirals,  both  of  them  men  of  fuch  prompt 
and  fiery  difpofitions,  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine ; 
fince  each  of  them  fent  to  his  own  ftate  a  relation 
totally  oppoflte  in  all  its  circumftances  to  that  of  the 
other,  and  yet  fupported  by  the  teftimony  of  every 
captain  in  his  fleet.  Blake  pretended,  that,  having 
given  a  fignal  to  the  Dutch  admiral  to  ftrike,  Tromp, 
inftead  of  complying,  fired  a  broad-fide  at  him. 
Tromp  aflTerted,  that  he  was  preparing  to  ftrike,- 
and  that  the  Englifh  admiral,  neverthelefs,  began 
hoftilities.  It  is  certain,  that  the  admiralty  of  Hol- 
land, who  are  diftindt  from  the  council  of  ftate,  had 
given  Tromp  no  orders  to  ftrike.  But  had  left  him  to 
his  own  difcretion  with  regard  to  that  vain,  but  much 
contefted  ceremonial.  They  feemed  willing  to  intro- 
duce the  claim  of  an  equality  with  the  new  common- 
wealth, and  to  interpret  the  former  refpeft,  which 
they  had  ever  payed  the  Englifh  flag,  as  a  deference 
due  only  to  the  monarchy.  This  circumftance  forms 
a  ftrong  prefumption  againft  the  narrative  of  the 
Dutch  admiral.  The  whole  Orange  party,  it  muft  be 
remarked,  to  which  Tromp  was  fufpedled  to  adhere, 
were  defirous  of  a  war  with  England. 

Blake,  though  his  fquadron  confifted  only  of  fifteen 
veflels,  re-inforced,  after  the  battle  began,  by  eight 
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under  Captain  Bourne,  maintained  the  fight .  with 
great  bravery  for  five  hours,  and  funk  one  fhip  of 
the  enemy,  and  took  another.  Night  parted  the 
combatants,  and  the  Dutch  fleet  retired  toward  the 
coaft  of  Holland.  The  populace  of  London  were  en- 
raged, and  v/ould  have  mfulted  the  Dutch  ambafTar 
dors,  who  lived  at  Chelfea,  had  not  the  council  of  ftate 
fent  guards  to  proted  them. 

When  the  States  heard  of  this  a6lion,  of  v/hich  the 
fatal  confequences  were  eafily  forefeen,  they  were  ia 
the  utmoft  confternation.  They  immediately  dif- 
patched  Paw,  penfionary  of  Floliand,  as  their  ambaf- 
fador  extraordinary  to  London  ;  and  ordered  him  to 
lay  before  the  parliament  the  narrative  which  Tromp 
had  feht  of  the  late. rencounter.  They  entreated  them, 
by  all  the  bands  of  their  common  religion,  and  com- 
mon liberties,  not  to  precipitate  themfelves  into  hoilile 
meafures,  but  to  appoint  commiiBoners,  who  fhould 
examine  every  circumllance  of  the  ad:ion,  jand  clear 
iip  the  truth,  which  lay  in  obfcurity.  And  they  pre\ 
tended,  that  they  had  given  no  orders  to  their  admiral' 
to  offer  any  violence  to  the  Engiifh,  but  would  fe- 
verely  punilh  him,  if  they  found  upon  enquiry,  that 
he  had  been  guilty  of  an  adion,  which  they  fo  much 
difapproved.  The  parliament  would  hearken  to  none 
of  thefe  reafons  or  remonflrances.  Elated  with  the 
numerous  fucceffes,  w'hich  they  had  obtained  over 
their  domeftic  enemies,  they  thought,  that  every  thing 
jnufh  yield  to  their  fortunate  arms ;  and  they  gladly 
feized  the  opportunity,  which  they  fought,  of  making 
war  upon  the  States.  They  demanded,  that,  without 
any  farther  delay  or  enquiry,  reparation  ihouki  be 
made  for  all  the  damages  which  the  Engiifh  had  fuf- 
tained.  And  when  this  demand  was  not  complied 
with,  they  difpatched  orders  for  commencing  war 
againft  the  United  Provinces. 

Blake  failed  northward  with  a  numerous  fleet,  and 
fell  upon  the  herring  buifes,  which  were  efcorted  by 
twelve  men  of  waj%     All  thefe  he  either  took  or  dif- 
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perfed.  Tromp  follov/ed  him  with  a  fleet  of  above  a 
Bundred  fail.  When  thefe  two  admirals  were  within 
fight  of  each  other^  and  preparing  for  battle,  a  furious 
ftorm  attacked  them,  Blake  took  fhelter  in  the  Eng- 
lifh  harbours.  The  Dutch  fleet  was  difperfed  and  re- 
ceived great  damage. 

Sir  George  Ayfcue,  though  he  commanded  only 
forty  ihips  according  to  the  Englifh  accounts,  engaged 
near  Plymouth  the  famous  de  Ruyter,  who  had  under 
him  fifty  ihips  of  war,  with  thirty  merchant-men. 
The  Dutch  fhips  v/ere  indeed  of  inferior  force  to  the 
Englifh.  De  Ruyter,  the  only  admiral  in  Europe, 
who  has  attained  a  renown  equal  to  that  of  the  great- 
eft  genera],  defended  himfelf  fo  well,  that  Ayfcue 
gained  no  advantage  over  him.  Night  parted  them 
in  th^  greateft  heat  of  the  adcion.  De  Ruyter  next 
day  failed  off  with  his  convoy.  The  Englifh  had 
been  fo  fhattered  in  the  i^ghtj  that  they  were  not  able 
to  purfue. 

Near  the  coaft  of  Kent,  Blake,  feconded  by  Bourne 
and  Pen,  m^et  the  Dutch  fleet,  nearly  equal  in  num- 
ber, commanded  by  de  V/itte  and  de  Ruyter.  A 
battle  was  fought  much  to  the  difadvantage  of  the 
Dutch.  Their  rear-admiral  was  boarded  and  taken. 
Two  other  vefTels  were  funk,  and  one  blown  up. 
The  Dutch  fleet  next  day  made  fail  toward  Holland. 

The  Engliili  were  not  fo  fucceisful  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Van  Galen  v^ith  rnuch  fuperior  force  attack- 
ed Captain  Baciily,  and  defeated  him.  He  bought, 
jhoweyer,  his  viclory  v/ith  the  lofs  of  his  life. 

Sea-fights  are  feldom  fo  decifive  as  to  difable  the 
vanquifned  from  making  head  in  a  little  time  againfl 
the  viclors.  Tromp,  feconded  by  de  Ruyter,  met 
pear  the  Goodwins,  v/ith  Blake,  whofe  fleet  was  in- 
ferior to  the  Dutch  ;  but  who  was  refoived  not  to  de- 
cline the  combat.  A  furious  battle  commenced, 
v/here  the  admirals  on  both  fides,  as  well  as  the  infe- 
rior officers  and  feamen,  exerted  extraordinary  bravery, 
Jn  this  action,  the  Dutch  had  the  advantage.     Blake 
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himfelf  was  wounded.  The  Garland  and  Bonaventure 
were  taken.  Two  fhips  were  burned,  and  one  funk  % 
and  iMght  came  very  opportunely  to  fave  the  Engliftt 
fleet.  After  this  vi6lory,  Tromp,  in  a  bravado,  fixed 
a  broom  to  his  main-maft  -,  as  if  he  v/e;  e  refolved  to 
fweep  the  fea  entirely  of  all  Engiiih  velTels. 

Great  preparations  were  made  in  England,  in  order 
to  wipe  off  this  difgrace.  A  gallant  fleet  of  eighty 
fail  was  fitted  out.  Blake  commanded,  and  Dean 
under  him,  together  v/irh  Monk,  v/ho  had  been  itnc 
for  from  Scotland.  When  the  Englifn  lay  off  Port- 
land, they  defcried  near  bjeakof  day  rhe  Dutch  fleet 
of  feventy-fix  veifels,  failing  up  the  channel,  along 
with  a  convoy  of  goo  merchant- men,  v^ho  had  re- 
ceived orders  to  wait  at  the  ifle  of  Rhe,  till  the  fleet 
fnould  arrive  to  efcort  them.  Tromp  and  de  Ruyter 
commanded  the  Dutch.  'This  battle  was  -the  moit 
furious  which  had  yet  been  fought,  between  thefe 
warlike  and  rival  nations.  Three  days  was  the  battle 
continued  v/ith  the  utmoft  rage  and  obflinacy  :  and 
Blake,  who  was  vi6tor,  gained  not  more  honour  thaa 
Tromp,  who  v^^as  vanquifhed.  The  Dutch  admiral 
made  a  fkilful  retreat,  and  faved  all  the  merchant 
fhips,  except  thirty.  He  lofl:  however  ele^-en  fnips  of 
war,  had  2000  men  flain,  and  1500  taken  prifoners. 
The  Englilh,  though  many  of  their  fliips  were  ex- 
treamly  Ihattered,  had'  but  one  funk.  Their  fiain 
were  not  much  inferior  in  number  to  thofe  cf  the 
enemy. 

All  thefe  flicceflfes  of  the  Engliili  were  chiefiy  ov;ino- 
to  the  fuperior  fize  of  their  v^iicls  y  an  advantage 
which  all  the  ikill  and  bravery  of  the  Dutch  admirals 
could  not  compenfate.  By  means  of  (hip- money,  an 
impolition,  which  had  been  fo  miuch  comphiined  of, 
and  in  fome  refpedls  vnth  reafon,  the  lare  kin 2^  had 
put  the  navy  into  a  fituation,  which  it  had  never  at- 
tained in  any  former  reign  :  and  he  ventured  to  build 
ihips  of  a  lize  which  was  then  unufual.  But  the  mif- 
fortunes  which  the  Dutch  met  with  in  batt-e,  %yere 
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fmall  in  comparifon  of  thofe  which  their  trade  fudaln^ 
ed  from  the  Engiifh.  Their  whole  commerce  by  the 
Channel  was  cut  off.  Even  that  to  the  Baltic  was 
much  infefted  by  the  Engiifh  privateers.  Their 
jfiftieries  were  totally  fufpended.  A  great  number  of 
their  fhips,  above  1600,  had  fallen  into  the  enemy's 
hands.  And  ail,  this  diilrefs  they  fufFered,  not  for 
any  national  interefl:  or  neceflity  ;  but  from  vain  points 
of  honour  and  perfonal  refentments,  of  which  it  was 
difficult  to  give  a  fatisfaclory  account  to  the  public. 
They  refolved  therefore  to  gratify  the  pride  of  the 
parliament,  and  to  make  fome  advances  toward  a 
peace.  Their  reception,  however,  was  not  favour- 
able ;  and  it  was  not  without  pleafure,  that  they 
learned  the  diffolution  of  that  haughty  affembly  by 
the  violence  of  Cromwel ;  an  event  from  which  they 
expected  a  more  profpcrousturn  to  their  affairs. 

The  Dutch,  however,  did  not  inflantly  receive  any 
great  benefit  from  this  fudden  revolution ;  but  then 
it  mufl  be  confidered,  that  the  chief  officers  of  the 
fleet  concurred  in  this  meafure.  The  government  of 
the  parliament,  was  a  government  of  order  and  laws, 
(however  they  came  by  their  authority)  the  govern- 
ment of  the  general,  afterward  protestor,  was  entirely 
military  :  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  both  the  navy 
and  the  army  were  pleafed  with  him.  Some  advan- 
tage, however,  the  enemy  certainly  reaped  from  this 
change  in  Engiifh  affairs  ;  -for  Van  Tromp  conveyed 
a  great  fleet  of  merchant-men  to  the  north,  (for  they 
were  now  forced  to  try  that  rout  rather  than  the  chan- 
nel) and  though  our  navy  followed  him  to  the  height 
of  Aberdeen,  yet  it  was  to  no  purpofe :  he  efcaped 
them  both  going  and  coming  back,  which  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  coming  into  the  Downs,  making 
fome  prizes,  and  battering  Dover  caille.  This  fcene 
of  triumph  lafled  but  a  bare  week  ^  for  Tromp  came 
tbither  on  the  26th  of  May,  and  on  the  laft  of  that 
month  he  had  intelligence,  that  Monk  and  Deane^ 
who  commanded  the  Engiifh  fleet,  were  approaching, 
5  and 
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and  that  their  whole  fleet  confifted  of  ninety-five  fail 
of  men  of  war,  and  five  fire-fhips.  The  Dutch  had 
ninety-eight  men  of  war,  and  fix  fire-fhips ;  and  both 
fleets  were  commanded  by  men  the  mod  remarkable 
for  courage  and  condu6l  in  either  nation. 

On  the  2d  of  June  in  the  morning,  the  Englifh 
fleet  difcovered  the  enemy,  whom  they  immediately 
attacked  with  great  vigour.  The  adion  began  about 
1 1  o'clock  ;  and  the  firfl:  broadfide  from  the  enemy, 
carried  off^  the  brave  admiral  Deane,  whofe  body  was 
almofl  cut  in  two  by  a  chain-fhot.  Monk,  with  much 
prefence  of  mind,  covered  his  body  with  his  cloak  : 
and  here  appeared  the  wifdom  of  having  both  ad- 
mirals on  board  the  fame  fhip  ;  for  as  no  flag  was 
taken  in,  the  fleet  had  no  notice  of  this  accident,  but 
the  fight  continued  with  the  fame  warmth  as  if  it  had 
not  happened.  The  fight  continued  very  hot  till 
three  o'clock,  when  the  Dutch  fell  into  great  confu- 
lion,  and  Tromp  faw  himfelf  obliged  to  make  a  kind 
of  running  fight  till  nine  in  the  evening,  when  a  flout 
Ihip,  commanded  by  Cornelius  van  Velfen,  blew  up. 
This  increafed  the  confternation  in  which  they  were 
before  ;  and  though  Tromp  ufed  every  method  in  his 
power  to  oblige  the  officers  to  do  their  duty,  and  even 
fired  upon  fuch  fhips  as  drew  out  of  the  line;  yet  it 
was  to  no  purpofe,  but  rather  ferved  to  increafe  their 
misfortune.  In  the  night,  Blake  arrived  in  the  Eng- 
lifh fleet,  with  a  fquadron  of  eighteen  fhips,  and  [q 
had  his  fhare  in  the  fecond  day's  engagement. 

Admiral  Tromp  did  all  that  was  confiflent  with  his 
honour,  to  avoid  fighting  the  next  day  ;  but  the  Eng- 
lifh fleet  came  up  with  him  again  by  eight  in  the 
morning,  and  engaged  with  the  utmofl  fury  for  about 
four  hours ;  and  vice-admiral  Penn  boarded  Tromp 
twice,  and  had  taken  him,  if  he  had  not  been  fcafon- 
ably  relieved  by  de  Witte  and  de  Ruyter.  At  lad  the 
Dutch  fell  again  into  confufion,  which  was  fo  great, 
that  a  plain  flight  quickly  followed ;  and  they  efcaped 
to  Zealand.     Our  writers  agree,  that  the  Dutch  had 
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fix  of  their  bell  Ihips  funk,  two  blown  up,  and  eleven 
taken  ;  fix  of  ther-  principal  captains  were  made  pri- 
foners,  and  upward  of  fifteen  hundred  men.  Among 
theihips  before  mentioned^  one  was  a  vice,  and  two 
were  rear-admirals.  We  need  not  wonder  then,  that 
the  Dutch,  whilft  in  fuch  circvimftances,  ihnt  ambafla- 
dors  into  England,  to  negotiate  a  peace  almoft  on  any 
terms.  Thefe  Cromwell  received  with  haughtinefs 
enough,  talked  high,  and  affumed  to  himfelf  the  cre- 
dit of  former  viiftories,  in  which  he  could  have  little 
fhare,  but  of  which  he  very  ably  availed  himfelf  now. 
The  States,  however,  were  far  from  trufting  entirely 
to  negotiations  •,  but  at  the  time  they  treated,  la- 
boured witE  the  utmoft  diligence  to  repair  their  paft 
lofTes,  and  to  fit  out  a  new  fieet.  This  was  a  very 
difficult  taf[<: ;  and  in  order  to  effe6t  it,  they  were 
forced  to  raife  the  feam.ens  wages,  though  their  trade 
was  at  a  full  flop  :  they  came  down  in  perfon  to  their 
forts,  and  faw  their  men  embarked,  and  advanced 
them  wag^s  beforehand  ;  and  promifed  them,  if  they 
would  fight  once  again,  they  would  never  aflc  them  to 
fight  more.  The  fcheme  laid  down  by  the  States  was 
this,  that  to  force  the  Engliih  fieet  to  leave  their 
ports,  this  navy  of  theirs  fhould  come  and  block  up 
ours.  But  firft  it  was  refolved,  Van  Tromp  fhould 
fail  to  the  mouth  of  the  Texel,  where  de  Ruyter,  with 
twenty-five  fail  of  flout  fhips,  v/as  kept  in  by  the 
Englilli  fleet,  in  order  to  try  if  they  might  not  be 
provoked  to  leave  their  flation,  and  give  the  Dutch 
fquadron  thereby  an  opportunity  of  coming  out. 

On  the  29th  of  July  1653,  the  Dutch  fleet  appear- 
ed in  fight  of  the  Englifh,  upon  v/hich  the  latter  did 
their  utmoll  to  engage  them  :  but  Van  Tromp,  hav- 
ing in  view  the  releafe  of  de  Witte,  rather  than  fight- 
ing, kept  off;  fo  that  it  was  feven  at  night  before 
General  Monk  in  the  Refolution,  with  about  thirty 
fhips,  great  and  fmall,  came  up  with  them,  and 
charged  throuQ-h  their  fleet.  It  e;rowinp;  dark  foon 
after,  there  paffed  nothing  more  that  night,  Monk 
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failing  to  the  fouth,  and  Van  T romp  to  the  north- 
ward-, and  this  not  being  fulpe6ted  by  the  Englifli,^ 
he  both  joined  de  Witte's  fqnadron,  and  gained  the 
weather-gage.  The  , next  day  proving  very  foul' and 
windy,  the  fea  ran  fo  high,  that  it  was  impofilble  for 
the  fleets  to  engage,  the-  Engliih  particularly,  finding 
it  hard  enough  to  avoid  running  upon  the  enemy's 
coalts. 

On  Sunday  July  31,  the  v/eather  being  become  fa- 
vourable, both  fleets  engaged  with  terrible  fury.  The 
battle  lafted  at  lead  eight  hours,  and  was  the  moft 
hard-fought  of  any  that  had  happened  throughout  the 
war.  The  Dutch  fire-fliips  were  managed  with  great 
dexterity ;  many  of  the  large  vefTels  in  the  Englifh 
fleet  were  in  the  utmoil  danger  of  perifhing  by  them  ; 
and  the  Triumph  v/as  fo  effedually  fired^  that  moft  of 
her  crew  threw  themfelves  into  the  fea,  and  yet  thofe 
few  who  fl:aid  behind,  were  fo  lucky  as  to  put  it  out. 
Lav/fon  engaged  de  Ruyter  brifldy,  killed  and  wound- 
ed above  half  his  men,  and  fo  difabled  his  (hip,  that 
it  v/as  towed  out  of  the  fleet :  yet  the  admiral  did  not 
leave  the  battle  fo,  but  returned  in  a  galliot,  and  went 
on  board  another  fhip.  About  noon,  Van  Tromp 
ivas  fhot  through  the  body  with  a  mjufket-ball,  as  he 
was  giving  orders.  This  miferably  difcouraged  his 
countrymen  ;  fo  that  by  two,  they  began  to  fiy  in 
great  confuflon,  having  but  one  flag  fl:anding  amongil 
them.  The  lighteft  frigates  in  the  Englilli  fleet  pur- 
fued  them  clolely,  till  the  Dutch  admiral,  perceiving 
they  were  but  fmall,  and  of  no.  great  flirength,  turned 
his  helm,  and  refolved  to  engage  them  -,  but  forne 
bigger  fliips  coming  into  their  afliftance,  thd  Dutch- 
man was  taken.  It  v/as  night  by  that  time  their  feat- 
tered  fleet  recovered  the  Texel. 

This  was  a  terrible  blow  to  the  Dutch,  of  whom, 
according  to  Monk's  letter,  no  lefs  than  thirty  fhips 
were  loft  ;  but,  from  better  intelligence,  it  appeared, 
that  four  of  thefe  had  efcaped,  two  into  a  port  of  Ze- 
land,  and  two  into  Hamburgh.     Their  lofs,  however. 
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was  very  great :  between  four  and  five  thoufand  mcrJ 
killed,  twenty-fix  fhips  of  war  either  burnt  or  funk^ 
On  the  fide  of  the  Englifh,  there  were  two  fhips  onlyy 
viz.  the  Oak  and  the  Hunter  frigate  burnt,  and  up- 
ward of  five  hundred  Teamen. 

Some  very  finguiar  circumftances  attended  this  ex- 
'  traordinary  vi6tory,  and  deferve  therefore  to  be  men- 
tioned. There  were  feveral  merchant- men  in  the 
fleet,  and  Monk,  finding  occafion  to  employ  them, 
thought  proper  to  fend  their  captains  to  each  other's 
fhips,  in  order  to  take  off  their  concern  for  their  own- 
ers veffels  and  cargoes  -,  a  fchemc  which  anfwered  his 
purpofe  perfe6lly  well,  no  fhips  in  the  fleet  behaving 
better.  He  had  likewife  iffued  his  orders  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fight,  that  they  fhould  not  either  give 
or  take  quarter  -,  which,  however,  were  not  fo  {lrid:ly 
cbierved,  but  that  twelve  hundred  Dutchmen  were 
taken  out  6t  the  fea,  v/hile  their  fhips  were  finking. 

The  parliament  then  fitting,  who  were  of  Crom- 
well's appointment,  upon  the  eighth  of  Augufl  1653, 
ordered  gold  chains  to  be  lent  to  the  generals  Blake 
and  Monk,  and  likewife  to  vice-admiral  Penn,  and 
rear-admiral  Lav/fon  -,  they  fent  alfo  chains  to  the  reft 
of  the  iiag-ofBcers,  and  medals  to  the  captains.  The- 
25th  of  A u gull  v^as  appointed  for  a  day  of  folemn 
thankfgiving,  and  Monk  being  then  in  town,  Crom^ 
well,  at  a  great  feaft  in  the  city,"^  put  the  gold  chain- 
about  his  neck,  and  oblig;ed  him  to  wear  it  all  dinner- 
time.  As  for  the  States,  they  fupported  their  lofs 
with  inexprellible  courage  and  conftancy :  they  buried 
Tromp  very  magnificently  at  the  public  expence. 

From  the  rigorous  terms  prefcribed  by  the  parlia- 
ment, the  negotiation  carried  on  by  the  Dutch  mi- 
nifters  at  London,  met  at  firft  with  many  difficulties  :• 
but  an  accident  (if  indeed,  the  effedl  of  Cromwell's 
intrip-ues  ousht  to  be  called  fo) ,  delivered  them  cut  of 
their  diilrels.  The  parliament,  on  the  12th  of  De- 
cember 1653,  took  a  fudden  refolution  of  deUvering 
up  their  power  to  him  from  whom  it  cam.e,  viz.  the 
6  ior(i 
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lord  general  Ci:omwell ;  who  Toon  after  took  upon 
him  the  fupreme  magiftracy,  under  the  title  of  pro- 
tedon  He  quickly  admitted  the  Dutch  to  a  treaty 
upon  fofter  conditions,  though  he  affected  to  make 
life  of  high  terms ;  and  this  treaty  ended  in  a  peace, 
which  was  made  the  fourth  of  April  1654.  In  this 
negotiation  it  was  in  the  firft  place  ftipulated, '  that 
fuch  as  could  be  found  of  the  perfons  concerned  in 
the  maJTacre  at  Amboyna,  fhould  be  delivered  up  to 
juftice..  This  was  very  fpecious,  and  calculated  to 
give  the  people  a  high  idea  of  the  prote(5lor's  patrio- 
tifm,  who  thus  compelled  the  Dutch  to  make  fatisfac- 
tion  for  an  offence,  which  the  two  former  kings  could 
never  bring  them  to  acknowlege.  But  as  this  article 
was  never  executed,  fo  we  may  reafonably  conclude, 
that  the  Dutch  knew  the  protector's  mind  before  they 
made  him  this  boafted  conceiTion.  They  acknow-^ 
leged  the  dominion  of  the  Englifli  at  fea,  by  confent- 
ing  to  ftrike  the  flag,  fubmitted  to  the  act  of  naviga- 
tion, undertook  to  give  the  Eaft  India  company  fa- 
tisfa6lion  for  the  lolTes  they  had  fuiiained ;  and  by  a 
private  article  bound  themfelves,  never  to  ele6l  any 
of  the  houfe  of  Orange  to  the  dignity  of  Stadtholder. 
The  war  between  England  and  Holland  had  not 
continued  quite  two  years ;  and  yet,  in  that  time,  the 
tnglifh  took  no  lefs  than  one  thoufand  feven  hundred 
prizes,  valued  by  the  Dutch  themfelves  at  fixty-two 
millions  of  guilders,  or  near  fix  millions  llerling. 
On  the  contrary,  thofe  taken  by  the  Dutch  could  not 
amount  to  the  fourth  part,  either  in  number  or  value. 
Within  that  fpace  the  EngliOi  were  vidorious  in  no 
iefs  than  five  general  battles,  whereas  the  Hollanders 
cannot  juftly  boail  of  having  gained  one.  For  the 
adion- between  de  Ruyter  and  Ayfcue,  in  which  they 
pretended  fome  advantage,  vv^as  no  general  fight ;  and 
the  advantage  gained  by  Tromp  in  the  Downs,  is 
owned  to  have  been  gained  over  a  part  only  of  the 
Englilh  fleet.     As  Ihort  as  this  quarrel  was^  it  brought 
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the  Dutch  to  greater  extremities,  than  their  fourfcore 
years  v/ar  with  Spain. 

Hoftiiities  between  France  and  England  flill  con- 
tinued ;  our  ihips  of  war  taking,  finking,  or  burning 
theirs  wherever  they  met  them;  and  the  French  pri- 
vateers difturbing  our  commerce  as  much  as  they 
-were  able.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the  French  mi- 
niflry,  to  have  got  France,  as  well  as  Denmark,  in- 
cluded in  the  peace  made  with  the  ftates  :  but  Crom- 
well would  not  hear  of  this,  becaufe  he  knew  how 
to  m.ake  his  advantage  of  the  difficulties  the  French 
then  laboured  under  another  v/ay  •,  in  which  he  fuc- 
ceeded  perfedlly  well,  obliging  them  in  1655,  to 
fubmit  fo  his  own  terms,  and  to  give  up  the  interefls 
of  the  royal  family,  notwithflanding  their  near  rela- 
tion to  the  hcufe  of  Bourbon.  He  likewife  obtained 
a  very  advantageous  treaty  of  commerce ;  and  with- 
out queftion  his  condudt  with  regard  to  France  would 
have  deferved  commendation,  if,  for  the  fake  of  fe- 
curing  his  own  government,  he  had  not  entered  toa 
readily  into  the  views  of  cardinal  Mazarine,  and 
thereby  contributed  to  the  aggrandizing  of  a  power 
which  has  been  troublefome  to  Europe  ever  fmce.  It 
is  generally  iuppofed,  that  the  primary  as  well  as  prin- 
cipal iniligation  to  the  Spanifh  war  came  from  him  -, 
who  gave  the  protestor  to  underiland,  that  the  Eng- 
lifh  maritime  force  could  not  ht  better  employed, 
than. in  conquering  part  of  the  SpaniQi  Weft  Indies, 
v/hile  France  attacked  the  fame  crown  in  Europe  -, 
and  to  purchafe  his  affifcance,  would  readily  rehn- 
quifh  the  royal  family,  and  fo  rid  him  from  all  fears 
of  an  invafion. 

No  fooner  was  the  Dutch  v/ar  ended,  than  the  pro- 
teclor  ordered  his  navy  to  be  repaired,  augmented^, 
and  put  into  good  condition  -,  whence  it  was  evident 
enough,  that  he  intended  not  to  be  idle,  though  no 
body  knew  againfb  whom^  this  new  force  was  to  be 
.  exerted.  In  the  fummer  of  the  year  1654,  he  or- 
dered two  great  fleets  to  be  provided  :  and  v/hile  he 
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was  making  thefe  preparations,  all  the  neighbouring 
nations,  ignorant  of  his.  intentions,  remained  in  fuf- 
pence,  and  looked  with  anxious  expe6latIon  on  what 
fide  the  ftorm  would  difcharge  itfelf.  One  of  the 
fquadrons,  confiding  of  thirty  capital  fhips,  was  fent 
into  the  Mediterranean  under  Blake  %  vv^hofe  fame  was 
now  fpread  over  all  Europe.  No  Englifh  fleet,  ex- 
cept during  the  Croifades,  had  ever  before  failed  thofe 
feas  J  and  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  there  was 
no  naval  force,  Chriftian  or  Mahometan,  able  to  re- 
fill them.  The  Roman  pontiff,  whofe  weaknefs  and 
whofe  pride,  equally  provoke  attacks,  dreaded  inva- 
fion  from  a  power,  which  profeffed  the  mod  inve- 
terate enrnity  againft  him  ;  and  which  lb  little  regu- 
lated its  movements  by  the  common  motives  of  inte- 
reil  and  prudence.  Blake,  calling  anchor  before 
Leghorn,  demanded  and  obtained  of  the  duke  of 
Tufcany  fatisfadion  for  fome  loffes,  which  the  Eng- 
lifii  commerce  had  formerly  fuflained  from  him.  He 
next  failed  to  Algiers,  and  compelled  the  Dey  to 
make  peace  ^  and  to  reilrain  his  pyratical  fubje61:s 
from  all  farther  violences  on  the  Englifh.  He  pre- 
fented  himfeif  before  Tunis,  and  having  made  the 
fame  demands,  the  Dey  of  that  republic  bade  him 
look  to  the  cafties  of  Porto  Farino  and  Goletta,  and 
do  his  utmoft.  Blake  peeded  not  to  be  rouzed  by 
fuch  a  bravado:  he  drew  his  ihips  clofe  up  to  thq 
caflles,  and  tore  them-  in  pieces  with  his  artillery. 
He  fent  a  numxrous.  detachment  of  feamen  in  their 
long-boats  into  the  harbour,  and  burned  every  fhip 
which  lay  there.  This  bold  a6lion,  which  its  very 
temerity,  perhaps,  rendered  fafe,  was  executed  with 
very  little  lofs ,  and  filled  that  part  of  the  world  with 
the  renown  of  Englifh  valour. 

The  other  fquadron  was  not  equally,  fuccefsful.  It 
v/as  commanded  by  Pen ;  and  carried  on  board  4000 
men,  under  the  command  of  Venables.  About  5000 
more  joined  them  from  Barbadoes  and  St.  Chrifbo- 
phers.     Both  thefe  officers  were  inclined  to  the  king's 
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feryice;  and  it  is  pretended,  that  Cromwel  was  obliged 
to  hurry  the  foldiers  on  board,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  a  conipiracy,  which  had  been  form- 
ed among  them,  in  favour  of  the  exiled  family.  The 
ill  fuccefs  of  this  enterprize,  may  juftly  be  afcribed, 
as  much  to  the  injudicious  contrivance  of  the  protec- 
tor, who  planned  it,  as  to  the  bad  execution  of  the 
oihcerSj  by  whom  it  was  conducted. 

It  was  agreed  by  the  admiral  and  general. to  attempt 
Sr.  Domingo,  the  only  place  of  (Irength  in  the  ifland 
of  Hifpaniola.  On  the  approach  of  the  Engliih,  the 
Spaniards  in  a  fright  deferted  their  houfes,  and  fled 
into  the  woods.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Venables, 
the  foldiers  Vv^ere  difemibarked  withoiit  guides  ten 
leagues  diilant  from  the  town.  They  wandered  four 
days  through  the  woods  without  provifions  j  and  what 
was  ilill  more  intolerable  in  that  fukry  climate,  with- 
out water.  The  Spaniards  gathered  courage,  and 
attacked  them.  The  Engliih,  difcouraged  with  the 
bad  condudl  of  their  officers,  and  fcarce  alive  from 
hunger,  thirft,  and  fatigue,  had  no  fpirit  to  refift. 
A  very  inconhderable  number  of  the  enemy  put  the 
whole  army  to  rout ;  killed  600  of  them,  and  chaced 
the  reft  on  board  their  veiTels. 

The  Englifn  commanders,  in  order  to  atone,  if  pof- 
fible,  for  this  unprofperous  attempt,  bent  their  courfe 
to  Jamaica,  which  v/as  ilirrendered  to  them  without  a 
blow.  Pen  and  Venables 'returned  to  England,  and 
were  both  of  them  fent  to  the  Tower  by  the  protec- 
tor, who,  though  commonly  mafter  of  his  fiery  tem- 
per, was  thrown  into  a  violent  pafTion  at  this  difap- 
pointment.  He  had  made  a  conqueft  of  much  greater 
importance,  than  he  was  himfelf  at  that  time  av/are 
of  j  yet  was  it  much  inferior  to  the  vaft  projedls, 
which  he  had  formed.  He  gave  orders,  however,  to 
fupport  it  by  men  and  money  ;  and  that  ifland  has 
ever  fmce  remiained  in  the  hands  of  the  Engliih  :  the 
chief  acquifuion  which  they  owe  to  the  enterprifing 
ipirit  of  CromweJ.  '  .      ~ 
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As  ibon  as  the  news  of  this  enterprize,  which  was 
a  moil  unwarrantable  violation  of  treaty,  arrived  in 
Europe,  the  Spaniards  declared  war  againfh  England  ; 
and  feized  all  the  fkips  and  goods  of  Englifh  mer- 
chants, of  which  they  could  make  themfelyes  maf- 
ters.  The  Spanifh  commerce,  fo  profitable  to  the 
nation,  was  cut  off^  and  near  1500  vcfTels,  it  is  com- 
puted, fell  in  a  few  years  into. the  hands  of  the  ene- 
my. Blake,  to  whom  Montague  was  now  joined  in 
eommand,  after  receiving  new  orders,  prepared  him- 
ielf  for  hoftiliries  againft  the  Spaniards. 

Blake  lay  fome  time  off  Cadiz,  in  expe6t:ation  of  in- 
tercepting the  plate- fleet;  but  was  obliged,  for  want 
of  water,  to  make  fail  toward  Portugal.  Captain 
Steyner,  v/hom  he  had  left  on  the  coafl  with  a  Iqua- 
d-ron  of  feven  veffels,  came  in  fight  of  the  salleons, 
and  immicdiately  fet  fail  to  purfue  them.  The  Spa« 
niih  admiral  ran  his  (hip  alhore  -,  two  others  followed  his 
example  :  the  Englifh  took  two  fliips,  valued  at  near 
two  millions  of  pieces  of  eight :  two  galleons  were  {qz 
on  fire  ;  and  the  marquis  of  Bajadox,  viceroy  of  Peru, 
with  his  wife  and  his  daughter,  betrothed  to  the  young 
duke  of  Medina  Celi,  wTre  deftroyed  in  them.  The 
marquis  himfelf  might  have  efcaped  -,  but  feeing  thefe 
unfortunate  women,  aftoniilied  with  the  danger,  fall 
in  a  fwoon,  and  perifh  in  the  flames,  he  chole  rather 
to  die  with  them,  thati  drag  out  a  life,  embittered 
with  the  remembrance  of  thefe  difmal  fcenes.  When 
the  treafures,  gained  by  this  enterprize,  arrived  at 
Portfmouth,  the  proteflor,  from  a  Spirit  of  oilenta- 
tion,  ordered  them  to  be  trg,nfported  by  land  to 
London. 

The  next  adlion  againfl  the-  Spariiards  v^as  more 
glorious,  though  lefs  profitable  to  die  nation.  Blake^ 
having  heard,  that  a  Spaniih  fleet  of  fixteen  fliips, 
much  richer  than  the  former,  liad  taken  flieker  in 
the  Canaries,  immediately  made  fail  tov/ard  them. 
He  found  them  in  the  bay  of  Santa  Cruz,  difpofed 
m  a  mod  formidable  poliure.     1  he  bay  v/as  fecured 
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with  a  ftrong  caflle,  well  fortified  v/ith  cannon ;  be- 
fide  (even  forts  in  feveral  parts  of  it,  all  united  by  a 
line  of  communication,  manned  with  mufqueteers.' 
Don  Diego  Diagues,  the  Spanifn  admiral,  ordered  all 
his  fmaller  veffels  to  moor  clofe  to  the  fhore  -,  and 
pofted  the  larger  galleons  farther  oft,  at  anchor,  with 
their  broadfides  to  the  lea. 

•  Blake  was  rather  animated,  than  daunted  with  this 
aDpearance.  The  wind  feconded  his  cdurag;e  •.  and 
blowing  full  into  the  bay,  in  a  moment  brought  him 
among  the  thickeil  of  his  enemies.  After  a  refiftance 
of  four  hours,  the  Spaniards  yielded  to  the  Englifh 
valour  ;  and  abandoned  their  fhips,  which  were  fet  on 
fire,  and  confamed  v^ith  all  their  treafures.  The 
greatefl:  danger  ftill  remained  to  the  Engliili.  They 
lay  under  the  iii*e  of  the  caftles  and  all  the  forts,  which 
rnuir,  in  a  little  time,  have  torn  them  in  pieces.  But 
the  wind  fbddenly  fnifting,  carried  them  out  of  the 
bay-,  where  they  left  the  Spaniards  in  aftoniihment  at 
the  happy  temerity  of  their  audacious  vi6lors. 

This  was  the  laft  and  greateft  action  of  the  gallant 
Blake.  He  was  con  fumed  with  a  dropfy  and  fcurvy, 
and  hailened  home,  that  he  might  yield  up  his  laft 
breath  in  his  native  country  ;  which  he  fo  pafTionately 
loved,  and-  which  he  had  fo  much  adorned  by  his  va- 
lour. As  he  cam.e  within  fight  of  land,  he  expired. 
Never  man,  fo  zealous  for  a  fadtiqn,  was  fo  mjuch  re- 
fpeded  and  efteemed  evci\  by  the  oppofite  fadlions. 
Fie  was  by  principle  an  inflexible  republican  -,  and 
the  late  ufurpations,  amidfl  all  the  truft  and  careiles 
vv'hich  he  received  from  the  ruling  powers,  were 
thought  to  be  very  little  grateful  to  him-  "  It  is  fliJl 
our  duty  (he  faid  to  the  feamen)  to  fight  for  our 
country,  into  whatever  hands  the  government  may 
fall.'^  Di  (in  te  reded,  generous,  liberal;  ambitious 
only  of  true  glory  ;  dreadful  only  to  his  avowed  ene- 
mies :  he  forms  one  of  the  moft  perfecl:  charadlers  of 
tliat  ac-e,  and  the  leafb  ilained  with  thole  errors  and 
vioknccs,   which  were  then  fo  predomi/iant.     The 
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prote61;or  ordered  him  a  pompous  funeral  at  the  pu- 
blic charge :  but  the  tears  of  his  countrymen  were 
the  moR"  honourable  panegyric  on  his  memory. 

When  the  confufions  of  a  diftradled  ilate,  render- 
ed the  reftoration  of  the  king,  the  moft  eligible  alter- 
native ;  the  feamen  fhewed  greater  readinefs  than  any 
other  fort  of  m^en  to  execute  this  falutary  defign  :  and 
without  waiting  for  any  farther  orders,  than  tiiofe 
Vv'hich  came  from  their  own  officers,  chearfuily  car- 
ried the  fleet  over  to  the  Dutch  coaft  ^  where,  after 
giving  new  names  to  the  fliips,  they  received  his  ma- 
jeily,  the  duke  of  York,  and  other  perfons  of  princi- 
pal quality,  v/ho  had  attended  him,  on  board,  the 
23d  of  May,  1 660,  and  fafely  landed,  them  in  Kent. 
For  this  fervice,  Mr.  Montague,  who  commanded 
that  fleet,  v/as  created  earl  of  Sandwich  ;  had  a  gar- 
ter, and  was  appointed  viee-admjral  of  England,  un- 
der his  royal  highnefs  the  duke  of  York.  Sir  John 
Lawfon,  Sir  Richard  Stayner,  and  other  ofnccrs,  re- 
ceived the  honour  of  knighthood  ;  and  the  king  was 
pleafed  to  promife  the  feamen  in  general,  a  particular 
fhare  in  his  favour.  In  September,  1660,  the  eari 
of  Sandwich  went,  with  a  fquadron  of  nine  men  of 
war,  to  Helvoetduys,  to  bring  over  the  king's  fifter,  - 
the  princefs  of  Orange  •,  who  not  long  after  died. 

A  treaty  of  marriage  liaving  been  concluded  be- 
tween his  majefty  and  the  infanta  of  Portugal,  with 
whoni  he  was  to  receive  a  portion  of  three  hundred 
thoufand  pounds,  the  ifland  of  Bombay  in  the  Eaft 
indies,  and  the  city  of  Tangier  in  Africa  ;  it  became 
neceffary  to  fend  a  fleet  to  bring  over  the  queen,  and 
to  fecure  the  lad  mentioned  city  againil  any  attempt 
from  the  Moors.  For  this  purpofe,  the  earl  of  Sand- 
v/ich  was  again  ftnt  with  a  numerous  fleet,  v/hich 
failed  on  the  19th  of  Jvine,  1661,  from  the  Downs. 
His  iordfhip  failed  firil  to  Lifoon,  and  from  thence  to 
Tangier  -,  which  place  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
Engiifh  on  the  30th  of  January,  1662,  when  the 
earl  of  Peterborough  marched  into  it  with  an  Engiifh 
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garrifon,  ^nd  had  the  keys  delivered  to  him  by  the 
Fortuguefe  governor.  The  admiral  then  return- 
ed to  Lifbon,  where  he  received  the  queen's  portion ; 
confiding  in  money,  jewels,  fugars,  and  other  com- 
modities, in  bills  of  exchange,  and  then  failed  with  her 
majeily  for  England,  and  arrived  at  Spithead  the 
14th  of  May,   1662. 

•  It  is  apparent  that  there  was  no  occafion  for  fo  large 
a  fleet,  merely  to  bring  over  the  queen ;  but  as  it  af- 
forded a  fair  pretence  for  fending  fuch  a  force  into 
the  Mediterranean,  this  opportunity  was  feized  to 
execute  things  of  greater  moment.  The  Algerines,^ 
and  other  pyratical  itates  of  Barbary,  taking  advan- 
tage of  our  inteftine  ccnfufions,  had  broke  the 
p^ace  they  made  with  admiral  Blake.  To  put  an 
end  to  their  depredations,  the  earl  of  Sandwich,  with 
}iis  fleet,  came  before  Algiers  the  29th  of  July,  1661, 
and  fent  captain  Spragge  with  the  king's  letter  to  the 
principal  perfon  in  the  government,  and  a  letter  of 
his  own,  with  orders  alio  to  bring  ofl^  Mr.  Brown, 
the  conful ;  v/hich  was  accordingly  done.  Anfwer 
v/a5  returned,  that  the  government  of  Algiers  would 
confent  to  no  peace,  v;hereby  they  were  deprived  of 
tilt  right  of  fearching  our  fiiips.  This  infolence  of 
thefe  lea-robbers  fprung  out  of  the  jealoufy  of  the 
Ghriftian  powers,  who  would  never  unite  to  crufli  tKis 
neft  of  pirates,  and  give  the  beaut^iful  and  rich  coun- 
try they  inhabit  to  Ibme  prince  of  their  own  faith ; 
which  would  be  a  common  benefit  to  all  commercial 
nations. 

In  the  mean  time,  to  fhew  they  were  in  earnefl:, 
tliey  v/rought  very  hard  at  a  boom,  which,  with  much 
ado,  they  brought  over  from  the  mole-head,  to  the 
Qppofite  corner  of  the  port  -,  that,  by  the  help  of  this, 
and  many  other  new  works  v/hich  they  had  railed, 
they  might  be  able  to  defend  themfelves  from  any  at- 
tismpts  that  could  be  made  by  fea.  The  earl  of  Sand- 
wich, however,  refolved  to  make  a  bold  trial  to  burn 
;he  ihips  in  the  harbour  ,  but  the  wind  prevented 
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Jiinn  :  (o  that  after  a  good  deal  of  firing  on  both  fides> 
wherein  more  hurt  was  done  to  the  city  than  the 
fhips,  the  admiral  thought  fit  to  fail  for  Lifbon  on 
the  firft  of  Augufl,  leaving  Sir  John  Lawfon,  with  a 
ilrong  fquadron  to  prote6l  the  Englifh  trade,  and  har- 
rafs  the  enemy.  This  he  performed  with  fuch  fuc- 
cefs,  that,  after  taking  many  of  their  fhips,  he,  by 
degrees,  forced  ail  thefe  pyratical  flates  to  conclude  a 
peace  with  Great  Britain,  without  any  refervation  as 
to  their  favourite  article  of  fearching  our  fhips. 

On  his  firft  return  to  the  throne  of  his  anceftors, 
king  Charles  and  his  minift;ers  had  certainly  (hewn  a 
great  concern  for  the  true  intereft  of  the  nation ;  as 
will  appear  to  any  attentive  reader  of  our  hiftory,  who 
obferves  the  advantages  we  gained  by  the  treaties  of 
commerce  which  he  concluded  with  Spain  and  Hol- 
land. He  alfo  reftored  to  the  nation  the  advantages 
they  drew  from  the  Spanilh  trade  :  and  the  affedtion 
of  this  people  to  the  Englifh,  preferable  to  any  other 
nation,  appeared  in  this,  that  they  immediately  fell 
out  with  the  Dutch,  and  even  forbade  their  fhips  of 
war  to  enter  their  ports,  as  the  Dutch  writers  them- 
felves  tell  us.  The  treaty  with  Holland  not  only  fe- 
cured  the  refpe6l  due  to  the  Englifh  flag,  but  likewife 
procured  fome  other  concefTionsvery  honourable  for 
the  nation,  and  the  ifland  of  Poleron,  more  corre6tly 
Pulo-Ron,  i.  e.  the  irfe  of  Ron,  for  the  Eafl  India 
company.  His  majefty  had  alfo  an  intention  to  have 
fecured  abfolutely  and  for  ever  the  fifnery  on  the  Bri.- 
tifh  coafc  to  his  own  fubjeds :  but,  before  that  could 
be  effedlually  done,  the  war  broke  out ;  for  the  true 
grounds  of  which,  it  is  not  eafy  to  account. 

The  Dutch  quickly  began  to  conceive  jealous  preju- 
dices'again  ft  the  king's  government ;  and  in  reality 
to  apprehend  our  becoming  their  fuperiors  in  com- 
nierce,  in  which  we  v/ere  every  day  vifibly  increafmg. 
Thefe  fentiments  engaged  them,  and  cfpecially  their 
Eaft  and  Weft  India  companies,  to  take  various  fteps 
in  thofe  parts  of  the  world  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
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Englilli.  The  Eaft  India  company  particularly  de- 
layed the  liquidation  of  the  damages  tjie  EngliHi  were 
to  receive  •,  peremptorily  refufed  to  deliver  up  the 
ifland  before  menrioned  :  and  pretended  to  prefcribe 
the  pkces  where,  and  the  terms  on  which  the  Eng- 
lifli  fhould  trade  in  the  reft  of  the  ports  of  India. 
The  other  company  trod  exadly  in  their  fteps  •,  and 
proceeded  fo  far  as  to  get  Cape  Corfe-caftk  into  their 
hands,  which-  belonged  to  the  Englifh  African  com- 
pany. 

'  Charles  confined  not  himfelf  to  memorials  and  re- 
monftrances.  Sir  Robert  Holmes  was  fecretly  dif- 
patched  with  a  fquadron  of  twenty-two  fliips  to  the 
coaft  of  Africa.  He  not  only  expelled  the  Dutch 
from  Cape  Corfe,  but  he  likewife  ieized  the  Dutch 
fettlements  of  Cape  Verde  and  the  ifle  of  Goree,  to- 
gether with  feveral  (hips  trading  on  that  coaft.  And 
having  failed  to  Am.erica,  he  pofTefted  himfelf  of  No- 
va Beigia,  fmce  called  Nev\7  York  ;  a  territory  which 
James  the  firft  had  given  by  patent  to  the  earl  of  Ster- 
ling, but  which  had  never  been  planted  but  by  the 
Hollanders.  V/hen  the  ftates  complained  of  thefe 
hoftile  meafures,  the  king  pretended  to  be  totally  ig- 
norant of  Holmes's  enterprize.  He  likewife  confined 
Holmes  to  the" Tower  ;  but  fome  time  after  reftored 
him  to  his  liberty. 

The  Dutch,  finding  that  their  applications  for  re- 
drefs  v/ere  likely  to  be  eluded,  and  that  a  ground  of 
quarrel  was  induftriouily  i ought  for  by  the  EngliQ}, 
began  to  arm  with  diligence.  They  even  exerted, 
with  fome  precipitation,  an  a6l  of  vigour,  which  haf- 
tened  on  the  rupture.  Sir  John  Lawfon  and  de. 
Ruyter  had  been  fent  with  ccm^bined  fquadrons  into, 
the  Mediterranean,  in  order  to  chaftife  the  pyratical 
ftates  on  the  coaft  of  Barbary  ;  and  the  time  of  their 
feparation  and  return  was  now  approaching.  The 
ftates  fecretly  difpatched  orders  to  de  Ruyter,  that  he' 
ftiould  take  in  proviftons  at  Cadiz ;  and  failing  to- 
ward iliQ  coaft-  of  Guinea,  lliould  retaliate  on  the  Eng- 
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lifh,  and  put  the  Dutch  in  poficiTion  of  thofe  fettle- 
ments  whence  Holmes  had  expelled  them.  De  Ruy- 
ter,  having  a  confiderable  force  on  board,  met  with 
no  oppofuion  in  Guinea.  All  the  new  acquifitions  of 
the  Englifh,  except  Cape  Corfe,  were  recovered  from 
them  :  they  were  even  difpofTefTed  of  fome  old  fettle- 
raents.  Such  of  their  fhips  as  fell  into  his  hands, 
were  feized  by  de  Ruyter.  That  admiral  failed  next 
to  America:  he  attacked  Barbadoes,  but- was  re- 
pulfed  :  he  afterward  committed  hoftilities  on  Long 
Ifland. 

Meanwhile,  the  Englifh  preparations  for  war  were 
advancing  with  vigour  and  induftry.  The  king  had 
received  no  fupplies  from  parliament ;  but  by  his  own 
funds  and  credit,  he  was  enabled  to  equip  a  fleet : 
the  city  of  London  lent  him  100,000  pounds  :  the 
fpirit  of  the  nation  feconded  his  armaments :  he  him- 
felf  went  from  port  to  port,  infpe6i:ing  with  great  di- 
ligence, and  encouraging  the  work  :  and  in  a  little 
time  the  Englifli  navy  was  put  in  a  very  formidable 
condition.  •  Eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds  are  faid 
to  have  been  expended  on  this  armam.ent.  When 
Lawfon  arrived,  and  communicated  his  fufpicion  of 
de  Ruyter's  enterprife,  orders  were  iiTued  for  feizing 
all  Dutch  fnips ;  and  135  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Englifh.  Thefe  vv^ere  not  confifcated,  nor  declared 
prizes,  till  afterward.  When  war  was  proclaimed. 

The  Dutch  fa w,  with  the  utmoft  regret,  a  war  ap- 
proaching, whence  they  might  dread  the  moil  fatal 
confequences,  but  which  afforded  no  profpecl  of  ad- 
vantage. They  tried  every  art  of  negotiation,  before 
they  would  come  to  extremity.  Their  meafiires  were 
at  that  time  directed  by  John  x]e  Wit  ;  a  minifter 
equally  eminent  for  greatnefs  of  mind,  for  capacity, 
and  for  integrity.  By  his  management,  a  fpirit  of 
vmion  was  preferved  in  all  the  provinces  j  great  funis 
were  levied  •,  and  a  navy  was  equipped,  compofed  of 
larger  fhips  than  the  Dutch  had  ever  built  before,  and 
able  to  cope  v/ith  the  fleet  of  England. 
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"When  certain  intelligence  arrived  of  de  Ruytef'$ 
cnterprizes,  Charles  declared  war  againfl  the  ftates,  2 2d 
Feb.  1665.  His  fleet,  confiding  of  114  fail,  befide 
Bre-fhips  and  ketches,  was  commanded  by  the  duke  of 
York,  and  under  him  prince  Rupert  and  the  earl  of 
Sandwich.  It  had  about  22,000  men  on  board.  Op- 
dam,  who  was  admiral  of  the  Dutch  navy^  of  nearly 
^qual  force,  declined  not  the  combat.  In  the  heat 
of  a£liqn,  when  engaged  in  clofe  fight  with  the  duke 
of  York,  Opdam's  Ihip  Blew  up.  This  accident 
much  difcouraged  the  Dutch,  who  fled  toward  their 
own  coaft.  Tromp  alone,  fon  oF  the  famous  admi- 
ral, killed  during  the  j)rote6lor(liip,  bravely  fuftained 
with  his  fquadron  the  efforts  of  the  EngliiK,  and 
prote6ted  the  rear  of  his  countrymen,  The  van- 
qyiflied  had  nineteen  (hips  funk  and  taken  :  the  vic- 
tors loft  only  one.  Sir  John  Lawfon  died  foon  after 
of  his  wounds. 

It  is  affirmed,  and  with  great  appearance  of  rea- 
fon,  that  this  vidlory  might  have  been  rendered  much 
more  compleat  •,  had  riot  orders  been  iiTued  to  fiackeh 
fail  by  Brounker,  one  of  the  duke's  bedchamber, 
who  pretended  authority  frorri  his  mailer.  The  duke 
difclaimed  the  orders ;  but  Brounker  never  was  fuffi- 
ciehtly  puniihed  for  his  temerity.  It  is  allowed,  how- 
ever, that  the  duke  behaved  v/ith  great  bravery  dur- 
ing the  adion  :  he  was  long  in  the  thickeft  of  the 
fire.  The  earl  of  Falmouth,  lord  Mufkerry,  and 
Mr.  Boyle,  were  killed  by  one  fhot  at  his  fide,  and 
covered  him  all  over  with  their  brains  and  gore.  And 
it  is  not  likely,  that  in  a  purfuit,  where  even  perfons 
of  inferior  ftation,  and  of  the  moft  cowardly  difpofi- 
tion  acquire  courage  •,  a  commander  fhould  feel  his 
fpirits  to  flag,  and  fnould  turn  from  the  back  of  an 
enemy,  whofe  face  he  had  riot  been  afraid  to  en- 
counter. 

This  difafter  threw  the  Dutch  into  confternation, 
and  deterinined  de  Wit,  who  was  the  foul  of  all  their 
councils,  to  exert  his  military  capacity,  in  order  to 
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fapport  the  declining  courage  of  his  countrymen.  He 
went  on  board  the  fleet,  which  he  took  under  his 
eommand  •,  and  he  foon  remedied  all  thofe  dilbrders 
which  had  been  occafioned  by  the  late  misfortune. 
The  senius  of  this  man  was  of  the  mofl  extenfivc 
nature.  He  quickly  became  as  much  mafter  of  na- 
val affairs,  as  if  he  had  from  his  infancy  been  edu- 
cated in  them  ;  and  he  even  improved  feme  parts  of 
pilotage  and  failing,  beyond  what  men  expert  in  thofc 
arts  had  ever  been  able  to  attain. 

The  misfortunes  of  the  Dutch  determined  their* 
allies  to  a<5l  for  their  alTiilance  and  fupport.  The  king 
of  France  was  en^ao-ed  in  a  defenfive  alliance  with 
the  States;  but  as  his  naval  force  was  yet  in  its  infancy, 
he  was  extremely  averfe,  at  that  time,  from  entering 
into  a  war  with  fo  formidable  a  power  as  England/ 
He  tried  long  to  mediate  a  peace  between  the  two 
parties  ;  and  for  that  purpofe  fent  an  embafiy  to  Lon- 
c^n,  which  returned  without  effecting  any  thing. 

The  king  of  France,  though  ke  was  refolved  to 
fupport  the  Hollanders  in  that  unequal  conteO:,  iri 
which  they  were  engaged ;  yet  protraded  Iiis  decla-* 
ration,  and  employed  the  time  in  naval  preparations, 
both  in  the  ocean  and  in  the  Mediterranean.  The' 
king  of  Denmark  mean  while  was  refolved  not  to" 
remain  an  idle  fpeftator  of  the  conteft  between  the 
maritime  powers.  Thfe  part  which  he  acted  was  ex- 
traordinary :  he  made  a  fecret  agreement  with  Charles 
to  feize  all  the  Dutch  fnips  in  his  harbours,  and  to 
fhare  the  fpoils  with  the  Engliih;  provided  they 
would  affift  him  in  executing  this  meafure.  In  or- 
der to  increafe  his  prey,  he  perfidiouQy  invited  the 
Dutch  ihips  to  take  ihelter  in  his  ports ;  and  accord- 
ingly *the  Eail  India  fleet,  very  richly  laden,  had  put 
into  Bergen.  Sandwich,  w^ho  nov/  comsnanded  the 
Enghlh  navy  (the  duke  having  gone  afiiore)  dif- 
patched  Sir  Thomas  Ticldiman  with  a  fquadron  to 
attack  them;  but  whether  from  the  king  ofDen- 
ftiark's  delay  i,n  fending  orders  to  the  governor,  or 

what 
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What  is  more  probable,  from  his  avidity  in  endea- 
vouring to  errgrofs  the  whole  booty,  the  Englifh  ad^ 
miral,  though  he  behaved  with  great  bravery,  failed 
of  his  purpofe. ,  The  Danilh  governor  fired  upon 
him;  and  the  Dutch,  having  had  ieifureto  fortify 
themfelves,  made  a  very  gallant  refiflance. 

The  king  of  Denmark,  feemingly  afhamed  of  hi^ 
conduft,    concluded  with    Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,    the 
Eno-liih  envoy,  an  offenfive  alliance  againft  the  States ; 
and  at  the  very  fan^e  time^  his  refident  at  the  Hague^ 
by  his  orders,  concluded  an  ofFenfive  alliance  againft 
England.     To  this  laft  alliance  he  adhered,  probably 
from  jealoufy  of  the  increafing  naval  power  of  Eng- 
land •,  and  he  feized  and  confifcated  all  the  Engliftl 
fhips  in  his  harbours.     This  was  a  very  fenfible  check 
to  the  advantages  which  Charles  had  obtained  over 
the  Dutch  ♦,  a  great  blow  was  given  to  the  Englifh 
commerce  :  the  king  of  Denmark's  naval  force  was 
alfo  confiderable,    and  threatened  every  moment  a 
conjundlion  v/ith  the  Hollanders.     That  prince  ftipu- 
lated  to  afiift  his  allies  with  a  fleet  of  thirty  fail  -,  and 
he  received  in  return  a  yearly  fubfidy  of  1,500,000 
crowns,  of  which  300,000  were  paid  by  France. 

The  king  endeavoured  to  counterbalance  thefe  con-^ 
federacies,  by  acquiring  new  friends  and  allies.  He 
had  difpatched  Sir  Richard  Fanfhaw  into  Spain,  who 
met  v»/ith  a  very  cold  reception.^  That  monarchy 
was  funk  into  a  great  degree  of  weaknefs,  and  was 
menaced  with  an  invafion  from  France ;  yet  could 
not  any  motive  prevail  with  Philip  to  enter  into  a  cor- 
dial friehdihip  Vvdth  England.  Charles's  alliance  with 
Fortuoal,  the  detention  of  Jamaica  and  Tangiers^ 
the  fale  of  Dunkirk  to  the  French  -,  all  thefe  offences 
funkfo  deep  into  the  mind  of  the  Spanilh -monarch j 
that  no  m.otive  of  intereft  was  fufiicient  to  outv/eigh 
them.  The  biihop  of  Munfter  was  the  only  ally  that 
Charles  could  acquire. 

The  Dutch,  encouraged  by  all   thefe  favourable 
circumftances,  continued  refoiute  to  exert  themfelves 

to 
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to  the  utmoft  in  their  own  defence.  De  Ruyter,  their 
great  admirai^  was  arrived  from  his  expedition  to 
Guinea  •,  their  India  fleet  was  come  home  in  fafety  \ 
their  harbours  were  crowded  with  merchant  fliips  ; 
faction  at  home  was  appeafed  ;  the  young  prince  of 
Orange  had  put  himfelf  under  the  tviition  of  rhe  dates 
of  Holland,  and  of  de  Wit,  their  penfionary,  who 
executed  his  truft  with  great  honour  and  fidelity  :  and 
the  animofity  which  the  Hollanders  entertained  againft 
the  attack  of  the  Englifh  fo  unprovoked,  as  they 
thought  it,  made  them  third  for  revenge,  and  hop-e 
for  better  fuccefs  in  their  next  enterprize.  Such  vi- 
gour was  exerted  in  the  common  caufe,  that,  in  or- 
der the  better  to  man  the  fleet,  all  merchant  fliips 
were  prohibited  to.  fail,  and  even  the  fi:flieries  were 
totally  fufpended. 

The  Englilh  likewife  continued  in  the  fame  difpo- 
fition,  though  another,  more  grievous  calamity  had 
joined  itfelf  to  that  of  war.  The  plague  had  broke 
out  in  London  ;  and  that  with  fuch  violence  as  to  cut 
ofi^,  in  lefs^than  a  year,  near  ico,ooo  inhabitants. 
The  king  was  obliged  to  fummon  the  parliament  at 
Oxford. 

After  Prance  had  declared  war,  England  Wcis  evi- 
dently over-matched  in  force.  Yet  flie  pofleffed  this 
advantage  by  her  fituation,  that  flie  lay  between  the 
fleets  of  her  enemies  •,  and  might  be  able,  by  fpeedy 
and  well-concerted  operations,  to  prevent  their  junc- 
tion. But  fuch  was  the  unhappy  conduct  of  her  com-^ 
manders,  or  fuch  the  want  of  intelligence  in  her  mini- 
fliers,  that  this  circumftance  turned  rather  to  her  pre- 
judice. Lewis  had  given  orders  to  the  duke  of  Beau- 
fort, his  admiral,  to  fail  froni  Toulon ;  and  the 
French  fquadron,  under  his  command,  confiding  of 
above  forty  fail,  was  now  commonly  fuppofed  to  be 
entering  the  channel.  The  Dutch  fleet,  to  the  num- 
ber of  feventy-fix  fail,  was  at  fea,  under  the  command 
of  de  Ruyter  and  Tromp,  in  order  to  join  him.  The 
Duke  of  Albemarle  and  prince  Rupert  comm.anded 
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the  Englifli  fleet,  which  exceeded  not  feventy-four 
fail.  Albemarle,  who,  from  his  fucceffes  under  the 
protedlorfhip,  had  too  much  learned  to  defpife  the 
enemy,  propofed  to  detach  prince  Rupert  with  twenty 
Hiips,  in  order  to  oppofe  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  Sir 
George  Ayfcue,  v/ell  acquainted  with  the  bravery 
and  condud;  of  de  Riiyter,  proteiled  againft  the  te- 
merity of  this  refolution  :  but  Albemarle's  authority 
jrevailed.  The  remainder  of  the  Englifh  fet  fail  to 
give  battle  to  the  Dutch  \  who,  feeing  the  enemy  ad- 
vance quickly  upon  them,  cut  their  cables,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  combat.  The  battle,  which  enfued,  is 
one  of  the  mod  memorable  which  we  read  of  in  hif- 
.tory;  whether  w^e  conlider  its  duration,  or  the  def^ 
perate  courage  with  which  it  was  fought.  Albemarle 
made  here  fome  atonement  by  his  valour  for  the  rafh- 
jiefs  of  the  attempt.  No  youth,  animated  by  glory 
and  ambitious  hopes,,  could  exert  himfelf  more  tham 
did  this  man  ;  who  v/as  now  in  the  decline  of  life, 
and  who  had  reached  the  iummit  of  honours.  Wc 
cannot  enter  minutely  into  particulars.  It  will  be 
fufiicient  to  mention  the  chief  events  of  each  day's 
engagement. 

In  the  firfl:  day,  Sir  William  Berkeley,  vice-admi- 
ral, leading  the  van,  fell  into  the  thickeft  of  the  ene- 
my, was  over-powered,  and  his  fliip  taken.  He 
himfelf  was.  found  dead  in  his  cabin,  all  covered  witk 
blood.  The  Englifh  had  the  weather-gage  of  the 
enemy  ;  but  as  the  wind  blew  fo  high,  that  they  could 
not  ufe  their  lower  tire,  they  received  fmall  advantage 
from  this  circumflance.  The  Dutch  jQiot,  however, 
fell  chiefly  on  their  fails  and  rigging  •,  and  few  fliips 
were  funk  or  much  damaged.  Chain,  flict  was  at  that 
time  a  new  invention  ;  which  is  commonly  attributed 
to  de  Wit.  Sir  John  Harman  exerted  himfelf  ex- 
treamly  this  day.*  The  Dutch  admiral,  Evertz,.  v^as 
killed  in  engaging  him.  Darknefs  parted  the  com- 
batants. 
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The  fecond  day,  the  wind  was  fomewhat  fallen, 
and  the  combat  became  more  {teady  and  more  teir- 
i"iblc.  The  Englifli  now  found,  that  the  moft  heroi« 
valour  cannon  compenfate  the  fuperiority  of  nunibers, 
again  ft  an  enemy  who  is  well  condudled,  and  who  is 
not  defedive  in  courage.  De  Ruyter  and  Van  Tromp, 
rivals  in  glory^  and  enemies  from  fa6lion,  exerted 
themfelves  in  emjalation  of  each  others  and  de  Ruy- 
ter had  the  advantage  of  difengaging  and  faving  his 
antao-onift,  who  had  been  furrounded  by  the  Englifh^ 
and  was  in  the  moft  imminent  danger.  Sixteen  freih 
fliips  joined  the  Dutch  fleet  during  the  a6lion  :  and 
the  Englifh  were  fo  fhattered,  that  their  fighting  ihips 
were  reduced  to  twenty-eight,  and  they  found  theai- 
felves  obliged  to  retreat  toward  their  own  coaft.  The 
Dutch  followed  them,  and  were  juft  on  the  point  of 
renewing  the  combat ;  when  a  calm,  v/hich  came  a 
little  before  night,  prevented  the  engagement. 

Next  morning,  the  Engliih  were'  neceffitated  to 
continue  their  retreat  j  and  a  proper  difpbfition  was 
made  for  that  purpofe.  The  lliattered  iliips  were  or- 
dered to  ftretch  a-head ;  and  fixteen  of  the  moft  en- 
tire followed  them  in  good  order,  and  kept  the  ene- 
my in  awe.  Albemiarle  himfelf  clofed  the  rear,  and 
prefented  an  undaunted  countenance  to  his  victorious 
foes.  The  earl  of  OfTory,  fon  to  Ormond,  a  gallant 
youth,  who  fought  hondur  and  danger  in  every  ac- 
tion throughout  hurope,  was  then  on  board  the  ad- 
miral. Albemarle  confeifed  to  him  his  intention 
rather  to  blow  up  his  fliip  and  perhh  glorioufly,  than 
yield  to  the  enemy.  Oflbry  applauded  this  dcfperate 
refoiution. 

About  two  o'clock,  the  Dutch  had  come  up  w^ith 
their  enemy,  and  were  ready  to  renew  the  ight  ^  v^'hen 
a  new  fleet  was  delcried  from  the  f3uth,  crowding  all 
their  fails  to  reach  the  fcene  of  adlion.  The  Dutch 
flattered  themfclves  that  Beaufort  was  arrived,  to  cut 
ofl^the  retreat  of  the  vanquifhed  :  the  Engliih  hoped, 
ihat  prince  Rupert  had  come  to  turn  the  icale  or  ac- 
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tion.  Albemarle,  who  had  received  intelligence  of 
the  prince's  approach,  bent  his  courfe  toward  him. 
Unhappily,  Sir  George  Ayfcne,  in  a  Ihip  of  a  hun- 
dred guns,  the  largeft  in  the  fleet,  ftruck  on  the 
Galloper  fands,  and  could  receive  no  affiflance  from 
his  friends,  who  were  haftening  to  join  the  reinforce- 
ment. He  could  not  even  reap  the  confolation  of 
perifiiing  glorioufly,  and  revenging  his  death  on  his 
enemies.  They  were  preparing  firelhips  to  attack 
him,  and  he  v/as  obliged  to  fl:rike.  The  Englifh 
failors,  feeing  the  necefTity,  with  the  utmoft  indigna^ 
tion  furrendercd  themfelves  priforiers. 

Albemarle  and  prihce  Rupert  were  now  deter- 
mined to  face  the  enemy,  and  next  morning,  the 
battle  began  afrefh,  with  more  equal  force,  and 
with  equal  valour.  After  long  cannonading,  the 
fleets  came  to  a  more  clofe  combat;  which  was  con- 
tinued with  great  violence,  till  parted  by  a  mift.  The- 
Engliili  retired  firil  into  their  harbours. 

Though  the  Englifh,  by  their  obftinate  courage,, 
reaped  the  chief  honour  in  this  engagement,  it  is 
fomewhat  uncertain,  who  obtained  the  vi6lory.  The 
Hollanders  took  a  fewfhips;  and  having  fome  ap- 
pearances of  advantage,  expreffed  their  fatisfafliSn 
by  ail  the  figns  of  triumph  and  rejoicing.  Bnt  as  the 
Engiifn  fleet  was  repaired  in  a  little  time,  and  put  to 
fea  more  form^idable  than  ever,  together  with  many 
of  thofe  fhips  which  the  Dutch  had  boafl:ed  to  have 
burned  or  dellroyed  ;  all  Europe  faw,  that  thofe  two 
brave  nations  v/ere  engaged  in  a  contefl:,  which  was- 
not  likely  to  prove  decifive. 

It  was  the  conjunction  of  the  French  alone,  v/hiciv 
could  give  the  luperiority  to  the  Dutch.  In  order 
to  faciluate  this  junction,  de  Ruyter,  having  repaired 
the  fl.eet,  ported  hinifelf  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
The  Englifli,  under  prince  Rupert  and  AlL>emarIe, 
were  not  long  in  co.ming  to  the  attack.  The  num- 
bers of  each  licet  amounted  to  about  eighty  fail ;  and 
the  valour  and  experience  of  the  commanders,    as 

well 
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well  as  of  the  feamen,  rendered  the  engagement  fierce 
and  obftinate.  Sir  Thomas  Allen,  who  commanded 
the  white  fqnadron  of  the  Enghfh,  attacked  the 
Dutch  van,  whom  he  ejitirely  routed  b  and  he  killed 
the  three  admirals  who  commanded  it.  Van  Trorap 
engaged  Sh*  Jeremy  Smith  •,  and  during  the  heat  of 
adion,  he  was  feparated  from  de  Ruyter  and  the  main 
t>ody,  whether  by  accident  or  defign  was  never  cer- 
tainly known.  De  Ruyter,  with  great  condudl  and 
valour,  maintained  the  combat  againft  the  main  body 
of  the  Englifh  -,  and  though  over-powered  by  num- 
bers,  kept  his  ftation,  till  night  ended  the  engage- 
ment. Next  day,  finding  the  Dutch  fieec  fcattered 
and  difcouraged,  his  high  fpirlt  v/as  obliged  to  fub- 
mit  to  a  retreat;  which  yethe  conducted  with  fuel  j 
Ikill,  as  .to  render  it  equally  honourable  to  himfelf  as 
the  greateil  vi6lory.  Full  of  indignation  however  for 
yielding  the  fuperiority  to  the  enemy,  he  frequently 
exclaimed,  "  My  God  ]  what  a  wretch  am  1  ?  among 
^'  fo  many  thoufand  bullets,  there  is  not  one  to  put 
^'  an  end  to  my  miferable  life  !"  One  de  Witte,  hi? 
fon-in-law,  who  ftood  near,  exhorced  him,  fince  he 
fought  death,  to  turn  upon  the  Englifh,  and  render 
his  life  a  dear  pur  chafe  to  the  vigors.  But  de 
Ruyter  efteemed  it  more  worthy  a  brave  man  to 
perfevene  to  the  uttermoft,  and,  as  long  as  poiTible, 
to  render  fervice  to  his  country.  All  that  night  and 
next  day,  the  Englifh  prefTed  upon  the  rear  of  the 
Dutch ',  and  it  was  chieiiy  by  the  redoubled  efforts 
of  de  Ruyter^  that  the  latter  favedthemfcive^  in  their 
Jiarbours. 

The  lofs  of  the  Hollanders  in  this  a(51:ion  was  nqi: 
very  con  fide  rable  •,  but  as  violent  aniitiofities  had 
broke  out  betwee^i  the  two  admirals,  who  engaged 
all  the  officers  on  one  fide  or  othc^r,  the  confternation 
which  took  place,  was  very  g^eat  among  the  provinces. 
Tromp's  commilTion  was  at  lail  taken  from  him  ;  but 
though  feveral  captains  had  mifbehaved,  they  were 
fo  well  protected   by  their  friends  in  tji^  ma-giftracy 
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of  the  towns,  that  moft  of  them  efcaped  punifhmcnt : 
many  were  ftiii  continued  in  their  commands. 

The  Englifh  now  rode  inconteftible  mafters  of  the 
fea,  and  infulted  the  Dutch  in  their  harbours.  A 
detachment  under  Holmes  was  fent  into  the  road  of 
Vlie,  and  burned  a  hundred  and  forty  merchan*tm,en, 
two  m.en  of  war,  together  with  Bandaris,  a  large  and 
rich  village  on  the  coaft.  The  merchants,  who  loft 
by  this  enterprize,  uniting  themfeives  to  the  Orange 
fa6lion,  exclaimed  again  ft  an  adminiftration,  w^hich, 
they  pretended,  had  brought  fuch  difgrace  and  ruin 
on  their  country.  None,  but  the  firm  and  intrepid 
mind  of  de  Vvit,  cou'd  have  fupported  itfeif  under 
fuch  a  complication  of  calamities. 

The  defiroying  the  Dutch  Ihips,  and  the  burning 
the  town  of  Bandaris,  though  done  by  Englifhmen, 
was  no  Englifn  projecl.  One  captain  Keemikerk,  a 
Dutchman,  who  Red  hither,  for  fear  of  his  being 
'called  to  an  account  for  mifDehaviour  under  Opdant, 
was  the  author  of  that  difmal  fcene.  After  the  re- 
turn of  the  fleet,  he  was  one  day  at  court,  and  boaft- 
ing,  in  the  hearibg  of  king  Charles  the  iecond,  of 
the  bloody  revenge  he  had  taken  upon  his  country  : 
that  miOnarch,  with  a  flern  countenance,  bid  him 
withdraw,  and  never  prefume  to  appear  again  in 
his  prefence.  Fie  fent  him,,  however,  a  very  conli- 
dcrable  fum  of  money  for  the  fervice  \  with  which  he 
retired  to  Venice.  This'  inftance  of  magnanimity, 
in  that  generous  prince,  has  been  long  and  highly 
applauded  by  the  Dutch. 

As  foon  as  the  fleet  was  ready,  the  command  was 
bellowed  on  Michael  de  Ruyter,  Tromp  having  at 
that  timiC,  in  confequence  of  his  difpute  with  de  Ruy- 
ter,  laid  down  his  commiffion.  This  navy  confifteti 
of  ftventy-nine  men  of  war  and  frigates,  and 'twenty- 
ieven  iire-ll'iips.  Tl^e  firft  defign  they  had,  was  to 
join  the  French  fquadron,  which  Louis  XI J/,  had 
promiied  to  fir  out  for  their  alTiilance-,  in  this  they 
were  nioft  cgregiouily  dirappoinied,  and  after  a  dan- 
gerous 
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gerous  navigation,  in  which  they  were  more  than 
once  chated  by  a  fuperior  Engliih  fleer,  they  were 
glad  to  return,  though  fired  wi[h  indignati'  n  atfuch 
.ufage :  which,  it  is  faid,  wrought  fo  powerfully  on 
the  mind  of  the  gallant  de  Ruyter,  as  to  throw  himt 
into  a  fit  of  ficknefs. 

When  the  French  thought  the  coaft  was  become 
pretty  clear,  they  ventured  out  with  their  fleet ;  but 
Sir  Thomas  Allen  attacking  them  with  his  iquadro^, 
boarded  the  Ruby,  a  fine  iLip  of  a  thoufaad  tons, 
and  fifty-four  guns,  and  carrying  her  in  a  (hort  time, 
it  fo  difcouraged  the  French  miniilry,  that  they  fcarcely 
trufted  their  navy  afterward  out  ot  fight  of  their  owk 
fliores. 

Charles  began  to  be  fcniible,  that  all  the  ends  for 
which  the  war  ha  J  been  undertaken,  were  likely  to 
prove  entirely  inefFe(5luat.  The  Dutch,  even  v;hen 
alone,  had  defended  themfelves  with  great  vigour, 
and  were  every  day  improving  their  military  fkill  and 
preparations.  Though  their  trade  had  fuSered  ex- 
treamly,  their  extenfive  credit  enabled  them  to  levy 
prodigious  fums ;  and  Vv^hile  the  feamen  of  England 
loudly  complained  for  want  of  pay,  the  Dutch  navy 
was  regularly  lupplied  with  every  thing  requifiie  for 
its  fubfiftence.  As  two  pov/erful  kings  now  fupport- 
cd  them,  every  place,  from  the  extremity  of  Norway 
to  the  coaflis  of  Bayon^e,  v/as  become  hoilile  to  the 
Engliih.  And  Charles,  neither  fond  of  adlion,  nor 
llimulated  by  any  violent  ambition,  gladly  fought  for 
means  of  reftoring  tranquillity  to  his  people  ;  heartily 
difgufted  v/ith  a  v/ar,  v/hich,  being  joined  with  the 
plague  and  Are  of  London,  had  proved  fo  fruitlefs 
and  deftrudive.  - 

The  firfl:  advances  toward  an  accommodation  were 
made  by  England.  When  the  king  lent  for  the  body 
of  Sir  William  Berkeley,  he  infmuated  to  the  ftates  his 
defire  of  peace  on  reafonable  terms  •,  and  their  anfwer 
correfponded  in  the  fame  amicable  intentions.  Charles, 
however,  to  maintain  the  appearance  of  fuperioritys 
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ftill  infifted,  that  the  Hates  fliovild  treat  st  London  \ 
and  they  agreed  to  make  him  this  compliment  fo  faF 
as  concerned  themfelves :  but  beino;  ens^aged  in  an 
alliance  with  two  crov/ned  heads,  they  could  nor^ 
th-ey  laid,  prevail  with  thefe  to  depart  in  that  rerpe6t 
from  their  dignity.  It  was  in  the  end  agreed  to  treat  at 
fo.me  other  place  ;  and  Charles  made  choice  of  Breda. 

Whatever  proje6ls  might  have  been  formed  by 
Charles  for  fecreting  the  money  granted  him  by  par- 
■  liament,  he  had  hitherto  failed  in  his  intention.  The 
expences  of  fuch  vaft  armaments  had  exhaufled  all 
the  fupplies  -,  ^nd  even  a  great  debt  was  contra6led 
to  the  feamen.  The  kins;  therefore  was  refolved  to 
fave,  as  far  as  pofilble,  the  laft  fupply  of  1,800,000 
pounds  ;  and  to  employ  it  for  payqient  of  his  debts^ 
as  well  thofe  occafioned  by  the  war,  as  thofe  which 
either  ncceffity,  plcafure,  or  generofity,  had  for- 
merly engaged  him  to  contradl.  In  this  fituation, 
Charles  raihly  remitted  his  preparations,  and  expofed 
England  to  one  of  the  greateft  affronts,  which  it  has 
ever  received.  Two  fmall,  fquadrcns  alone  were 
equipped  j  and  during  a  war  with  fuch  potent  and 
martial  enemies,  every  thing  was  left  almoll  in  the 
fame  fituation  as  in  times  of  the  moft  profound  tran- 
•quillity.  '' 

De  Wit  protra(5led  the  negotiations  at  Breda,--  and 
haflened  the  naval  preparations.  ^  The  Dutch  fleet 
appeared  in  the  Thames  under  the  command  of  de 
Ruyter,  and  threw  the  Englilh  into  the  utmoft  con- 
■flernation.  A  chain  had  been  drawn  crofs  the  rivei? 
Medway ;  fome  fortifications  had  been  added  to  Sheer^ 
nefs  and  Upnore  caftle  :  but  all  thefe  preparations 
were  unequal  to  the  prefcnt  neceffity.  Sheernefs  was 
foon  taken  ;  nor  could  it  be  laved  by  the  valour  of 
Sir  Edward  Spragge,  who  defended  it.  Having  the 
advantage  of  a  fpring-tide,  and  an  eaderly  wind,  the 
Dutch  prefTed  on,  and  broke  the  chain,  though  for- 
tified by  fome  fliips,  which  had  been  there  i'unk  by 
order  of  the  duke  of  Albemarle.     They  burned  the 
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chree  fhips,  which  lay  to  guard  the  chain,  the  Mat- 
thias, the  Unity,  and  the  Charles  the  Fifth.  After 
.damaging  feveral  vefiels,  and  pofiefTing  thertifelves 
of  the  hull  of  the  Royal  Charles,  which  the  Englifh 
jhad  burned,  they  advanced  with  fix  men  of  war  and 
five  fire-fhips,  as  far  as  Upnore-caftlc,  where  they 
burned  the  Royal  Oak,  the  Loyal  London,  and  the 
Great  James.  Captain  Douglas,  who  commanded 
on  board  the  Royal  O^k,  periihed  in  the  flames, 
though  he  had  an  eafy  opportunity  of  efcaping. 
^'  Never  was  it  known-,"  he  faid,  *'  that  a  Douglas 
"  had  left  his  poft  without  orders."  The  Hollanders 
fell  down  the  Medway  v/ithout  receiving  any  con- 
fiderable  damage ;  and  it  was  apprehended,  that 
they  might  next  tide  fail  up  the  Thames,  and  extend 
their  hoftilities  even  to  the  bridge  of  London.  Nine 
fhips  were  funk  at  Woolwich,  four  at  Blackwall : 
platforms  were  raifed  in  many  places,  furnifhed  with 
artillery  j  the  train-bands  were  called  out ;  and  every 
place  was  in  the  utmoft  diforder.  The  Dutch  failed 
next  to  Portfmouth,  where  they  made  a  fruitlefs  at- 
tempt :  they  met  with  no  better  fuccefs  at  Plymouth: 
they  infulted  Harwich  :  they  jfeiled  again  up  the 
Thames  as  far  as  Tilbury,  where  they  were  repulfed 
by  Sir  Edward  Spragge,  who  had  with  him  five  fri- 
gates, and  feventeen  fire-fhips.  This  proved  a  very 
rtiarp  aftion,  at  leafl  between  the  fire-fhips  ;  of  which 
the  Dutch  writers  themfelves  confefs,  they  fpent 
eleven  to  our  eight. 

The  next  day  the  Englifh  attacked  the  Dutch  ir^ 
their  turn  ;  and,  notwithftanding  their  fuperioriry, 
forced  them  to  retire,  and  to  burn  the  only  fire-fhip 
they  had  left,  to  prevent  her  being  taken.  On  the 
twenty-fifth  they  bore  out  of  the  river,  with  all  the 
fail  they  could  make,  followed  at  a  diflance  by  Sir 
Edward  Spragge,  and  his  remaining  fire-fhips.  On 
the  twenty-fixth,  in  the  mouth  of  the  river,  they  were 
met  by  another  Englifli  fquadron  from  Harv/ich,  con- 
fiiling  of  five  m^r\  of  war,  and  fourteen  fire-fhips. 
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Tliey  boldly  attacked  the  Dutch,  and  grappled  the 
vice-admiral  of  Zealand,  and  another  large  fhip  -,  but 
were  not  able  to  fire  them,  though  they  frightened  a 
hundred  of  their  men  into  the  fea.  The  rear-admi- 
ral of  Zealand  was  forced  on  fhore,  and  fo  much  da- 
maged thereby,  as  to  be  obliged  to  return  home. 

The  Dutch  fleets,  notwithftanding  thefe  difappoint- 
ments,  and  though  it  was  now  very  evident  that  no 
imprefiion  could  be  made,  as  had  been  expedled,  on 
the  Englifh  coafts,  continued  Hill  hovering  about, 
even  after  they  v/ere  informed  that  the  peace  was  ac- 
tually figned,  and  ratifications  exchanged  at  Breda. 
Our  writers  are  pretty  much  at  a  lofs  to  account  for 
this  condu6i: ;  but  a  Dutch  hiftorian  has  told  us  very 
plainly,  that  Cornelius  de  Wit  ordered  all  our  ports, 
on  that  fide,  to  be  founded,  and  took  incredible  pains 
to  be  inforired  of  the  frrength  of  our''maritime  forts, 
and  the  provifion  made  for  prote^ling  the  mouths  of 
our  rivers ;  This  fhevved  plainly,  that  though  this 
was  the  firft  vifit,  it  was  not  intended  to  be  the  h^. 
The  vy'hole  coaft  was  in  alarm  -,  snd  had  the  French 
thought  proper  at  this  time  to  join  the  Dutch  fleer,  ^ 
and  to  invade  England,  confequences  the  moft  fatal 
might  juflly  have  been  apprehended,  But  Lewis  had 
no  intennon  to  puili  the  victory  to  fuch  excremities. 
His  interefl:  required,  that  a  ballance  fliould  be  kept 
betv/een  the  two  maritime  powefs ;  not  that  an  un- 
eontrouled  fuperiority  fhoLTld  be  given  to  either. 

Great  indignation  prevailed  atnongd  the  Englifh, 
to  fee  an  enemy,  whom  they  regarded  as  inferior, 
v/hom  they  had  expedted  totally  to  fubdue,  and  over 
whom  they  had  gained  many  honourable  advantages; 
now  of  a  fudden  ride  undifputed  mailers  of  the 
ocean,  burn  their  fliips  in  their  very  harbours,  fill 
every  place  Vv^ith  confufion,  and  drike  a  terror  into  the 
capital  itfelf.  But  tho'  the  caufe  of  all  thefe  difafters 
could  be  aicribed  neither  to  bad  fortune,  to  the  mif- 
canducl  of  admirals,  nor  the  mifbehaviour  of  feamen, 
bur  Ibkly  to  the  avarice?,  at  lead  to  the  improvidence 
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jof  the  government;  no  dangerous  fymptoms  of  dif- 
icontent  appeared,  and  no  attempt  for  an  infur- 
reftion  was  made  by  any  of  thofe  numerous  fec- 
taries,  who  had  been  io  openly  branded  for  their  re- 
bellious principles,  and  who  upon  that  fuppofition 
had  been  treated  with  fuch  feveriry. 

But  the  figning  the  treaty  at  Breda,  extricated  the 
king  from  his  prefent  difficulties.  The  Englilh  am- 
balTadors  received  orders  to  recede  from  thofe  de- 
mands, which,  however  frivolous  in  thcmfelves, 
could  not  now  be  relinquifhed,  without  acknowledg- 
ing a  fuperiority  in  the  enemy.  Folerone  remained 
with  the  Dutch  •,  fatisfa6tion  for  the  fhips,  Bonaven- 
ture  and  Good  Hope,  the  pretended  grounds  of  the 
quarrel,  v/as  no  longer  infifted  on  :  Acadie  was  yield- 
ed to  the  French.  The  acquintion  of  New  York,  a 
fettlement  ib  important  by  its  fituation,  was  the  chief 
advantage  which  the  Englifh  reaped  from  a  war,  in 
which  the  national  charader  of  bravery  ihone  out 
with  o:reat  luilre  1  but  where  the  mifconducl  of  the 
government,  efpecially  in  the  conclufion,  had  been 
no  lefs  apparent. 

The  Dutch  war .  being  over,  his  majedy  fent  Sir 
Thomas  Allen  with  a  ftout  fquadrcn  into  the  Medi- 
terranean, to  reprefs  the  infults  of  the  Algerines,  who 
taking  advantage  of  qur  differences,,  had  difturbed 
both  the  Englilh  commerce  and  the  Dutch.  The 
latter  fent  admiral  Van  Ghendt  v/ith  a  fquadron  to 
fecure  their  trade.  Thefe  fquadrons  having  engaged 
fix  corfairs,  forced  them  to  fly  to  their  own  coalis, 
where  they  were  attacked  by  the  Engliili  and  the- 
Dutch  in  their  boats  y  and  being  abandoned  by  their 
refpeclive  crev/s,  were, all  taken,  and  a  sreat  number 
of  chriftian  flaves  of  different  nations  releafed.  The 
fame  year  fome  of  our  frigates  attacked  feven  of  the 
enemies  beft  fhips  near  cape  Gaeta.  The  admiral 
and  vice-admiral  of  the  Algerines  carried  fifty-fix  guns 
each;  their  rear-admiral,  the  biggeil  iliip  in  the 
fquadron,   carried  fixty,    and  the  lead  forty.     Yet, 
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afrer  a  {harp  engagement,  the  vice-admiral  was  funk, 
and  the  reft  forced  to  retire,  nioft  of  them  miferably 
difabled. 

At  laft.  Sir  Edward  Spragge  was  fent,  in  1670, 
with  a  ftrong  fquadron  of  men  of  war  and  frigates, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  war.  He  cruifed  for  fome  days 
before  their  capital,  without  receiving  any  fatisfac- 
tory  anfwer  to  his  dem.ands.  Upon  this,  he  failed 
from  thence,  with  fix  frigates  and  three  fire-fhips,  to 
make  aii  attempt  upon  a  confiderable  number  of 
thofe  corfairs,  which  lay  in  the  haven  of  Bugia.  By 
the  way,  he  loft  the  company  of  two  of  his  fire-(hips*, 
yet  not  difcouraged  by  this  accident,  he  perfifted  in 
his  refolution.  Being  come  before  the  place,  he 
broke  the  boom  at  the  entrance  of  the  haven, 
forced  the  Algerines  a-ground,  aad  (notwithftanding 
the  fire  of  the  caftle)  burnt  feven  of  their  fhips, 
which  mounted  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-four  guns, 
together  with  three  prizes  :  after  which  he  deftroyed 
another  of  their  ftiips  of  war  near  Teddeller.  Thefe 
and  other  misfortunes  caufed  fuch  a  tumult  among 
the  Algerines,  that  they  murdered  their  dey,  and 
chofe  another,  by  whom  the  peace  was  concluded  to 
the  fatisfaction  of  the  Englifn,  on  the  ninth  of  Dcr 
cember  in  the  fame  year  :  and  as  they  were  now  fiif- 
ficiently  humbled,  and  faw  plainly  enough  that  the 
continuance  of  a  war  with  England  muft  end  in  their 
deftrudion,  they  kept  this  pe^ce  better  than  any  they 
had  made  in  former  times. 

We  are  now  come  to  the  third  Dutch  war  (more 
frequently  called  the  fecond,  becaufe  it  was  fo  in  re- 
fped;  to  this  reign)  and  to  account  for  the  beginning 
of  it,  will  be  no  tafy  matter.  The  laft  treaty  of  peace 
was  made  by  king  Charles  againft  his  will,  and  on 
term^s,  to  Which  force  only  made  him  confent.  We 
need  not  v/onder,  therefore,  that  he  ftill  retained  a 
xliilike  to  the  Dutch.  Befide,  there  had  been  many 
other  things  done,  fufficient  to  give  diftafte  to  any 
crowned  head.     For  inftance,  their  fadory  at  Gamr 
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bron  in  Perfia,  after  the  peace,  burnt  the  king  in 
effigy  ;  having  firft  drelTed  up  the  image  in  an  old 
lecond-haRd  fuit,  to  cxprefs  the  diftrefs  in  which  they 
knew  him  in  his  exile  :  for  this,  as  the  king  thought 
it  beneath  him  to  demand,  fo  the  ftates-general  look- 
ed upon  themfelves  as  above  giving  him,  any  fatis- 
fadion. 

They  likewife  llifFered  fome  medals  to  be  flruck, 
in  which  their  vanity  was  very  apparent.  Amongil 
others,  becaufe  the  triple  alliance  had  given  a  check 
to  the  power  of  France,  and  their  mediation  had  been 
accepted  in  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  they  were 
pleafed  to  arrogate  to  themfelves  the  fole  honour  of 
giving  peace  to  Europe,  and  of  being  arbiters  among 
contending  princes.  Here,  however,  it  muft  be  owned 
that,  in  making  war  upon  them,  at  this  jundure, 
king  Charles  a6ted  too  much  under  the  diredion  of 
French  counfels.  He  had  about  him  the  word  fee 
of  niinifters  that  ever  curfed  this,  or  perhaps  any 
other  nation.  Men  of  diiTerent  faiths,  (if  bad  ftatef- 
men  have  any)  and  Vv'ho  agreed  only  in  promoting 
thofe  arbitrary  afts,  which,  while  they  feemed  to 
make  their  mafter  great,  in  reality  ruined  his,  and,  if 
ihey  could  have  been  iupported,  would  have  exalted 
their  power. 

This  infamous  crew  (for  however  decked  with  titled 
by  their  mafter,  no  Engliiliman  will  tranfmit  their 
names  to  pofterity  with  honour)  were  then  called, 
the  CABAL  j  and  thQ{Q  engaged  the  king  to  liften  to 
the  propoUtions  of  his  mod  chriftian  majefly,  who,  as 
he  had  before  deceived  him  to  lerve  the  Dutch,  fo 
he  now  offered  to  deceive  the  Dutch,  to  gratify  our 
king.  That  Charles  might  not  hefitate  at  thi? 
flep,  Louis  le  Grand  betrayed  his  creature  de  Wit, 
and  difcovered  a  proiect  he  had  fent  him  for  entering 
into  an  oifenfive  alliance  againlt  England  ;  which, 
with  other  articles  for  his  private  advantage,  mod  un- 
ha-ppily  determined  our  monarch  to  take  a  ilep  preju- 
dicial to  the  protellant  intereft^  repugnaat  to  that  of 
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the  nation^  and  dangerous  to  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe. 

By  virtue  of  fecret  engagements  with  France,  thi^ 
■war  was  to  end  in  the  total  deftrudtion  of  the  republic 
of  Holland.  Part  of  her  dominions  was  to  be  added 
to  thole  of  France,  and  the  reft  to  fall  to  the  fhare  of 
England.  In  order  to  have  a  pretence  for  breaking 
with  them,  the  captain  of  the  Merlin-yateht,  with 
Sir  Vv^iliiam  Temple's  lady  on  board,  had  diredlions 
to  pafs  through  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the  channel ;  and^ 
on  their  not  ftriking  to  his  flag,  was  commanded  to 
lire-,  which  he  did  :  yet  this  not  being  thought  enough, 
he  was  blamicd  inftead  of  being  rewarded  for  it ;  and 
for  not  fufficiently  aiTerting  the  king's  rights  he  was,- 
cn  his  arrival  in  England,  committed  to  the  Tower. 
The  pretence,  however,  thus  fecured,  the  French 
next  undertook  to  lull  the  Dutch  afleep,  as  they  had 
done  us,  when  our  fhips  were  burnt  at  Chatham  ;  and 
this  too  they  performed,  by  affering  their  mediation 
to  accommodate  that  difference  which  they  had  pro- 
cured, and  upon  which  the  execution  of  all  their 
fchemes  depended.  Yet  de  Wit  trufled  to  this  ^  tillj 
as  the  ciupe  of  France,  and  the  fcourge  of  his  own 
nation,  he  fell  a  facrifice'  to  the  fury  of  an  enraged 
people.  The  Vv'ar  once  refolved  on.  Sir  Robert 
Holmes,  who  began  the  former  by  his  reprifals  in 
Guinea,  had  orders  to  open  this  too,  though  as  he 
did  that,  without  any  previous  declaration,  by  attack- 
ing the  Smyrna  fleet. 

That  fleet  confllted  of  feventy  fail,  valued  at  a 
million  and  a  half -,  and  the  hopes  of  feizing  fo  rich 
a  prey  had  been  a  great  motive  for  engaging  Charles 
in  the  prefent  war,  and  he  had  confldered  that  cap-* 
ture  as  a  principal  refource  for  fupporting  his  military 
enterprizes.  Holmes,  v/i:h  nine  frigates  and  three 
yatchts,  had  orders  to  go  in  fearch  of  this  fleet ;  and 
he  paiTed  Spragge  in  the  channel,  who  was  returning 
home  with  a'lquadron  from  a  cruise  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean.    Spragge  informed  him  of  the  near  approach 
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of  the  Hollanders ;  and  had  not  Holmes,  from  a  de- 
iire  of  engroffing  all  the  honour  and  profit  of  the  en- 
terprize,  kept  the  fecret  of  his  orders,  the  conjunc- 
tion of  thele  fquadrons  had  rendered  the  fuccefs  in- 
fallible. When  Holmes  approached  the  Dutch,  he 
put  on  an  amicable  appearance,  and  invited  the  ad- 
miral. Van  Nefs,  who  commanded  the  convoy,  on 
board  of  him  :  one  of  his  captains  gave  a  like  inlidi- 
ous  invitation  to  the  rear-admiral.  But  thefe  officers 
were  on  their  guard.  They  had  received  an  intima- 
tion of  the  hoftile  intentions  of  the  Englifh,  and  had 
already  put  all  the  fhips  of  v/ar  and  merchantrnea 
in  an  excellent  pofture  of  defence.  Three  times  were 
they  valiantly  aflailed  by  the  EngliQi  •,  and  as  often 
did  they  as  valiantly  defend  themfelves.  In  the  third 
attack  one  of  the  Dutch  fliips  of  war  v/as  taken  -,  and 
three  or  four  of  their  moil  inconfiderable  mer- 
chantmen fell  into  the  enemies  hands.  The  refb, 
fighting  with  great  fldil  and  courage,  continued  their 
courfe ;  and,  favoured  by  a  milt,  got  fafe  into  their 
own  harbours.  This  attempt  is  denominated  perfi- 
dious and  piratical  by  the  Dutch  writers,  and  even 
by  many  of  the  Englifh.  It  merits  at  leafi:  the  ap- 
pellation of  irregular  5  and  as  it  had  been  attended 
with  bad  fuccefs,  it  brought  double  fhame  upon  the 
contrivers.  The  Englilh  miniftry  endeavoured  to 
cover  the  aclion,  by  pretending  that  it  was  a  carnal 
rencounter,  arifing  from  the  obitinacy  of  the  Dutch, 
v/ho  refufed  the  honours  of  the  flag  :  but  the  contrary 
was  fo  well  known,  that  even  Holmes  himfelf  had 
not  the  afTurance  to  perfift  in  this  afleveration. 

War  againfl  the  Dutch  was  declared  on  the  2Sth 
of  March,  1672,  in  the  cities  of  London  and  Weft- 
minfcer  ;  and  great  pains  v/ere  taken  to  impofe  upon 
the  world  a  grofs  and  groundlefs  notion,  that  it  v/as 
undertaken  at  the  inftance,  or,  at  lead,  with  the  con- 
currence, of  the  people  in  general :  v;hereas  they 
knew  tiieir  inrerell  too  well,  nor  to  difcern  hov/  little 
this  meai'ure  agreed  v.'ith  it.    And  therefore^  though. 

the 
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the  king  bad  then  a  parliament  much  tb  his  mitid^' 
yet  he  found  it  extreamly  difficult  to  obtain  fupplies  ^ 
while  the  Dutch,  in  the  midft  of  all  their  mileries, 
went  on  receiving  fixty  millions  of  their  money 
(which  is  between  five  and  fix  millions  of  ours)  an- 
nually from  their  fubjeds.  So  great  difference  there 
is  between  taxes  levied  by  authority,  and  money 
chearfuUy  paid  to  preferve  the  common- wealth.  The 
French  king's  declaration  of  war  contained  more' 
dignity,  if  undifguifed  violence  and  injuflice  could 
merit  that  appellation.  He  pretended  only,  that  the 
behaviour  of  the  Hollanders  had  been  fuch,  that  it 
did  not  confifi:  with  his  glory  any  longer  to  bear  it. 

In  the  mean  time  de  Ruyter  put  to  fea  with  a  for- 
midable fleet,  confifting  of  nioety-one  fhips  of  war 
and  forty-four  fire-fhips.  Cornelius  de  Wit  was  on- 
board, as  deputy  from  the  flates.  They  failed  in  ^ 
quefl  of  the  Englifh,  confiding  of  fixty-five  fhips, 
who  were  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  York, 
and  who  had  already  joined  the  French  fquadron  of 
thirty-fix  fail,  under  marefchal  d'Etrees.  The  com- 
bined fleets  lay  atSolebay  in  a  very  negligent  poflurev 
and  Sandwich,  being  an  experienced  officer,  had 
given  the  duke  warning  of  the  danger  ;  but  receiv- 
ed, it  is  faid,  fuch  an  anfwer  as  intimated^  that  there 
was  more  of  caution  than  of  courage  in  his  appre^ 
henfions.  Upon  the  appearance  of  the  enemy^  every 
one  ran  to  his  pofl  with  .precipitation  ^  and  many 
{hips  were  obliged  to  cut  their  cables,  in  order  to  be 
in  readinefs.  Sandwich  commanded  the  van ;  and' 
though  determined  to  conquer  or  perifli,  he  fo  tem- 
pered his  courage  with  prudence,  that  the  whole  fleet 
was  vifibly  indebted  to  him  for  its  fafety.  He  haften- 
ed  out  of  the  bay,  where  it  had  been  eafy  for  de 
Ruycer  with  his  fire-fliips  to  have  deftroyed  the  com- 
bined fleets,  which  were  crowded  together-,  and  by 
this  v/ife  meafure  he  gave  time  to  the  duke  of  York^ 
who  commanded  th^  main  body,  and  to  marefchal 
d'Etrees,    admiral  of  the  rear,   to  difengage  them-- 
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felves.  He  himfelf  meanwhile  was  engaged  in  clofe 
fight  with  the  Hollanders  ;  and  by  prefcntrng  himfelf 
to  every  danger,  had  drawn  upon  him  all  the  braveft 
of  the  enemy.  He  killed  Van  Ghendt,  the  Dutch 
admiral,  and  beat  off  his  IHip  :  he  funk  another  fliip, 
which  ventured  to  lay  him  aboard  :  he  funk  three 
fir^-fhips,  which  endeavoured  to  grapple  With  him: 
and  though  his  vefTel  was  torne  in  pieces  with  (hot, 
and  of  a  thoufand  men  fhe  contained,  near  fix  hun- 
dred lay  dead  upon  the  deck  •,  he  continued  ftill  to 
thunder  with  all  his  artillery  irt  the  midft  of  the  enq- 
my.  But  another  fire-fhip,  more  fortunate  than  the 
f)rece<iing,  having  laid  hold  of  his  vefTel,  her  d^- 
ftrudtion  was  now  inevitable;  Warned  by  Sir  Ed- 
ward Haddock,  his  capitain,  he  refufed  to  make  his 
cfcape  ;  and  bravely  eimbraced  death  as  a  Ihelter  fromi 
ihat  ignominy,  which  a  rafh  expreflion  of  the  dulce, 
he  thought,  had  thrown  upon  him. 

During  this  fierce  engagement  with  Sandwich,  de 
Ruyter  remained  not  inadive.  He  attacked  the  duke 
6f  York,  ^nd  fought  him  with  fuch  fury  for  above 
two  hours,  that  of  two  and  thirty  adlions,^  in  which 
he  had  been  engaged,  he  declared  this  combat  to  be 
the  moil  obftinateiy  difputed;  The  duke's  fhip  was  fo 
fhatteredy  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  her,  and  re- 
move his  flag  to  another.  His  fquadron  was  over- 
powered with  numbers,  t'rll  Sir  Jofeph  Jordan,  who 
had  fueceeded  to  Sandwich's  command,  carrie  to  hjs 
affiftarice ;  and  the  fight,  being  more  equally  ba- 
lanced, was  continued  till  night,  when  the  Dutch 
retired^  and  were  not  followed  by  the  Englifh.  The 
!ofs  fuitained  by  the  fleers  of  the  two  maritime  powers 
Was  nearly  equal,  if  it  did  not  rather  fdl  more  heavy 
On  the  Englifli.  The  French  fuffered  very  little,  be- 
caufe  they  had  fc'arce  beent  engaged  in  the  adion  y  /  >  ^ 
and  as  this  backward nefs  is  not  their  national  charac-  i^'^*'^^^'^^'^*^ 
ter,  it  was  concluded,  that  they  hadreceived  orders 
to  fpare  their  fhips,  while  the  Dutch  and  Engliljt 
Ihould  weaken  themfelves  by  their  mutual  animofity. 
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Almoil  all  the  other  a6lions  during  ^the  prefent  waf 
tended  to  confirm  this  fufpicion. 

It  brought  great  honour  to  the  Dutch  to  have 
fought  with  Tome  advantage  the  combined  fleets  of 
two  fuch  powerful  nations ;  bnt  nothing  lefs  than  a 
compleat  victory  could  ferve  the  purpofe  of  de  Wit, 
or  fave  his  country  from  thofe  calamities,  which  from 
every  quarter  threatened  to  overwhelm  her.  Lewis 
invaded  the  Dutch  territories  by  land,  and  took  their 
towns  as  faft  as  he  appeared  before  them.  A  general 
afloniihment  feized  the  Hollanders,  from  the  combi- 
nation of  fuch  powerful  princes  againft  the  republic ; 
and  no  where  was  refiftance  made,  fuitable  to  the 
antient  glory  or  prefent  greatnefs  of  the  (late.  Go- 
vernors without  experience  commanded  troops  with- 
out difcipline  ;  anddefpair  had  univerfally  extinguilh- 
ed  that  fcnfe  of  honour,  by  which  alone,  men  in 
fuch  dangerous  extremities  can  be  animated  to  a  va- 
lorous defence.  Every  hour  brought  to  the  Hates 
news  of  the  rapid  progrefs  of  the  French,  and  of  the 
cowardly  defence  of  their  own  garrifons. 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  with  his  fmall  and  difcou- 
raged  army,  rbtired  into  the  province  of  Holland  ; 
where  he  expeded,  from  the  natural  fbrength  of  the 
country,  fince  all  human  art  and  courage  failed,  to 
be  able  to  make  fome  refiftance.  Three  provinces 
were  already  in  the  hands  of  the  French;  Guelder- 
land,  Overyffel,  and  Utrecht ;  Groninghen  was 
threatened  ;  Friezland  lay  expofed  :  The  only  diffi- 
culty lay  in  Holland  and  Zealand  -,  and  the  monarch 
deliberated  concerning  the  proper  meafures  for  re- 
ducing them. 

The  town  of  Amflerdam  alone  feemed  to  retain 
fome  courage;  and  by  forming  a  regular  plan  of  de- 
fence, endeavoured  to  infufe  fpirit  into  the  other 
cities  :  and  the  fluices  being  opened,  the  neighbour- 
ing country,  without  regard  to  the  great  damage 
fullained,  was  laid  under  v/ater.  AH  the  province 
foliovyjed  this  example  j  and  fcrupled  not,  in  this 
V  "  extre- 
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extremity,  to  reftore  to  the  fea  thofe  fertile  fields, 
which  with  infinite  art  and  expence  had  been  won 
from  it. 

The  ftates  of  Plolland  met  to  confider,  whether 
any  m.eans  were  left  to  fave  the  remains  of  their  lately 
fiourifhing,  and  now  diftrefl^ed  commonwealth.  The 
nobies  gave  their  vote,  that,  provided  their  religion, 
liberty,  and  fovereignty  could  be  faved,  every  thing 
elfe  (hoiild  without  fcruple  be  facrificed  to  the  con- 
queror :  eleven  towns  concurred  in  the  fame  {en- 
timents.  Amfterdam  fingly  declared  againft  all  treaty 
with  infolent  and  triumphant  enemies  :  but  notwith- 
flanding  that  oppofition,  they  refolved  once  rnore  to 
try  the  force  of  intreaties  •,  with  which  view  they  fent 
four  deputies  to  England,  and  as  many  to  the  French 
king.  The  bufmefs  of  the  former,  was  to  fhew  the 
danger  of  the  proteflant  religion,  the  apparent  and 
near  approaching  ruin  of  the  balance  of  Europe,  and 
the  dilmjal  confequences  which  mull  follow,  even  to 
England,  from  the  further  profecution  of  the  war. 
As  to  the  latter,  they  were  charged  to  offer  any 
fatisfadion  to  his  mofl  chriftian  majefty,  that  he 
iliould  require. 

The  terms  infilled  on  by  Lewis  v/ere  fuch  as"  totally 
deilroyed,  not  only  the  exigence,  but  the  very  ap- 
pearance, of  independence  in  the  ilates :  and  the 
ambaifadors,  who  came  'to  London,  met  with  Hill 
worfe  reception.  No  minifter  v/as  allowed  to  treat 
with  them  ,  and  they  were  retained  in  a  kind  of  con- 
finement. But  notwithitanding  this  rigorous  condudt 
of  the  court,  the  prcfence  of  tfce  Dutch  deputies 
excited  the  fentiments  of  tender  compafTion,  and  even 
indignation  among  the  people  in  general,  but  efpe- 
cially  among  thofe  who  could  forefee  the  aim  and 
refuk  of  thofe  dangerous  councils.  The  two  moil 
powerful  monarchs,  they  faid,  in  Europe,  the  one 
by  land,  the  other  by  Tea,  have,  contrary  to  the  faith 
of  folemn  treaties,  combined  to .  exterminate  an  illuf- 
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trioiis  republic  :  what  a  difmal  profpe6b  does  their 
fuccefs  afford  to  the  neighbours  of  the  one,  and  to 
the  fubjeds  of  the  other  ?  Charles  had  formed  the 
triple  league^  in  order  to  reftrain  the  exorbitant  power 
of  France  :  a  fure  proof,  that  he  does  not  now  err 
from  ignorance. 

But  though  the  fear  of  giving  offence  to  his  con- 
Yederate  had  engaged  Charles  to  treat  the  Dutch  am- 
baffadors  with  fuch  rigour,  he  was  not  altogether 
without  uncafinefs,  on  account  of  the  rapid  and  un- 
expeded  progrefs  of  the  French  arms.  Were  Hol- 
land entirely  conquered,  its  whole  commerce  and 
naval  force,  he  faw,  muft  become  an  accefifion  to^ 
France  •,  the  SpaniHi  Low  Countries  muft  foon  fol- 
low ;  and  Lewis,  now  independent  of  his  ally,  would 
no  longer  think  it  his  intcreft  to  fupport  him  againft 
his  difcontented  fubje6ls,  Charles,  thougli  he  never 
ftretched  his  attention  to  very  diftant  confequences, 
could  not  but  forefee  thefe  obvious  events;  and 
though  incapable  of  envy  or  jealoufy,  h.e  was  touch- 
ed with  anxiety,  when  he  found  every  thing  yield  xo 
tlie  French  arms,  while  fuch  vigorous  refiftance  was 
made  to  his  own.  He  foon  difmified  the  Dutch  am- 
baffadors,  left  they  Hiould  cabal  among  his  fubjed^s, 
who  bore  them  great  favour  :  but  he  lent  over  Buck- 
ingham and  Arlington,  and  foon  after  lord  Halifax,, 
to  negotiate  anew  with  the  Frertch  king,  in  the  pre- 
fent  profperous  fituation  'of  that  nionarch's  affairs. 

Thefe  minifters  pafled  through  Holland  •,  and  as 
they  were  fuppofed  to  bring  peace  to  the  diftreft  re- 
public, they  were  received  every  where  with  the 
loudeft  acclamations.  "  God  bkfs  the  king  of  Eng- 
land !  God  blefs  the  prince  of  Orange  !  Confufion  to 
the  States  !"  This  was  every  where  the  cry  of  the  po- 
pvilace.  The  ambaffadors  had  feveral  conferences 
with  the  States  and  the  prince  of  Orange  ;  but  made 
no  reafonable  advances  toward  an  accommodation. 
Irhey  went  to  Utrecht,    where   they   renewed   the 
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Itague  with  Lewis  ;  and  agreed,  that  neither  of  the 
kings  fhould  ever  make  peace  with  Holland,  but  by 
common  confent. 

The  terms  propofed  by  Lewis  bereaved  the  repu* 
blic  of  all  fccurity  againft  any  land  invafion  from 
France  :  thofe  demanded  by  Charles  expofed  them 
equally  to  an  invafion  by  fea  from  England :  and 
when  both  were  joined,  they  appeared  abfolutely  in- 
tolerable -,  and  reduced  the  Hollanders,  who  faw 
no  means  of  defence,  to  the  utmoft  defpair.  What 
extreamly  augmented  their  diftrefs,  v/ere  the  violent 
fadlions  with  which  they  continued  to  be  every  where 
agitated.  Their  rage  at  laft  broke  all  bounds,  and 
bore  every  thing  before  it.  They  rofe  in  an  infurrec- 
tion  at  Dort ;  and  this  proved  a  fignal  of  general  re- 
volt throughout  all  the  provinces.  The  two  brothers 
of  de  Wit  were  aifaflinated,  and  the  prince  of  Orange 
invefted  with  the  ftadtholderihip. 

In  the  mean  time  the  French  and  Englidi  fleets 
failed  agaia  for  the  Dutch  coafts,  with  a  defign  to 
fnake  a  dcfcent  on  Zealand,  the  only  province  into 
which  the  French  had  not  carried  their  arms  by  hnd. 
Here  they  found  the  Dutch  fleet  •,  but  not  thinking 
proper  to  attack  them  among  the  lands,  they  defer- 
red the  execution  of  their  deflgn,  and  blocked  up 
the  Maefe  and  Texel  •,  which  de  Ruyter  (having  ilrici 
orders  from  the  States  not  to  hazard  a  battle)  faw 
with  concern,  yet  wanted  power  to  prevent.  The 
duke  of  York  was  refolved  to  debark  on  the  ifle  of 
Texel,  the  body  of  troops  on  board  his  fleet.  The 
©ccafion  was  favourable  in  all  refpe(5ls ;  the  French 
and  the  bifliop  of  Munfter  were  in  the  heart  of  the 
Dutch  territories,  fo  that  no  great  force  could  be 
drawn  together  to  rcfiil:  them  on  Ihore. 

It  was  upon  the  3d  of  July  this  refolution  was 
taken  •,  and  it  was  intended,  that  their  forces  Ihould 
have  landed  the  next  flood.  But  providence  inter- 
poled  in  favour  of  a  free  people,  and  faved  them 
from  a  yoke,  which  feemed  already  to  prcfs  upon 
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their  necks.  The  ebb,  inftead  of  fix,  continued 
twelve  hours,  which  defeated  the  intended  defcent 
for  that  time  ;  and  the  ftorm,  that  role  the  night  fol- 
lowing, forced  the  fleet  out  to  fea,  where  they  ilrug- 
gled  tor  fome  time  with  very  foul  weather,  and,  the 
opportunity  being  quite  loft,  returned,  without  per- 
forming any  thing  of  confequence,  to  the  Englifh 
fhore.  The  Dutch  clergy  magnified  this  accident 
into  a  miracle  J  and,  though  fome  of  our  writers 
have  thereupon  arraigned  them  of  fuperftition,  yet 
their  exccfs  of  piety  was,  in  this  refpedi:,  very  par- 
donable ;  efpecially,  if  we  confider,  there  could  not 
be  a  higher  ttroke  of  policy,  at  that  time,  than  to 
perfuade  a  nation,  ftruggling  againft  fuperior  ene- 
mies, that  they  were  particularly  favoured  by  heaven. 

After  this  difappointment,  there  was  no  other  ac- 
tion thought  of  at  fea  for  this  year,  except  the  fend- 
ing Sir  Edward  Spragge,  with  a  fquadron,  to  difturb 
the  Dutch  herring-nfhery  ;  which  he  performed  with 
a  degree  of  moderation  that  became  io  great  a  man  : 
contenting  himfelf  with  taking  one  of  their  vefiels, 
when  he  faw  that  was  fufficient  to  difperfe  the  reft. 
But  while  the  war  feemed  to  fiumber  in  Europe,  it 
raged  lufficientiy  in  the  'Weft  and  Eaft  Indies.  All 
this  time  comjmerce  in  general  fuffered  exceedingly 
on  both  fides :  noble  plantations  v/ere  ruined  ;  and 
the  French,  v;ho,  before  this  war,  had  very  little 
fl<:ill  in  navigation,  and  fcarcely  at  all  underftood  the 
art  of  fighting  at  fea,  as  their  own  writers  confeft, 
improved  wonderfully  in  both,  at  the  joint  expence 
of  Britain  and  Holland.  Thus  their  feif-interefted 
political  end  was  plainly  anfwered,  while  the  mari- 
time pov/ers  were  fighting  with,  and  weakening  each 
other  ;  and  this  too  as  much  againlt  their  inclinations, 
as  their  interefts. 

The  money,  granted  by  parliament,  fufficed  to 
equip  a  fleet,  1673,  of  which  prince  Rupert  v^as 
declared  admiral :  for  the  duke  was  fet  afide  by  the 
teft.     Sir  Edward  Spragge  and  the  earl  of  Oifory 
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commanded  under  the  prince.     A  French  fquadron 
joined  them,  commanded  by  d'Etrees.     The  com- 
bined  fleets  fet  fail  toward   the  coafb  of  Holland, 
and  found  the  enemy,  lying  at  anchor,  within  the 
fands  of  Schonvelt.      There   is  a  natural  confuHon 
attending  Tea-fights,    even    beyond    other   military, 
tranfadlions ;  derived  from  the  precarious  operations 
of  winds  and  tides,  as  well  as  from  the  fmoke  and 
darknefs,    in  which  every   thing  is   there  involved. 
No  wonder,  therefore,  that  relations  of  thefe  battles 
are  apt  to  contain  uncertainties  and  contradidions ; 
efpecially  when  compofed   by  v/riters  of  the  hodile. 
nations,  who  take  pleafure  in  exalting  their  own  ad- 
vantages, and  fupprefling  thofe  of  the  enemy.     All' 
we  can  fay  with  certainty  of  this  battle,  is,  that  both 
fides  boaited  of  the  vidtory  ;  and  v/e  may  thence  in- 
fer, that  the  adtion  was  not  decifive.     The  Dutch, 
being  near  home,  retired  into   their  own  harbours. 
In  a  week,  they  were  refitted,  and  prefented  them-' 
felves  again  to  the  combined  fleets.     A  new  adlion 
enfued,   not  more  decifive  than  the  foreo-oino;.     It 
was  not  fought  with  great  obftinacy  on  either  fide  ;' 
but  whether  the   Dutch   or   the  allies   firft  retired, 
feems  to  be  a  matter  of  uncertainty.     The  lofs  in 
the  former  of  thefe  actions  fell  chiefly  on  the  French, 
whom  the  Englifh,  diflident  of  their  intenrions,  took 
care  to  place   under  their  own  fquadrons ;   and  they 
thereby   expofed  them  to  all   the  fire   of  the   ene- 
my.    There  feems   not  to  have  been  a  fhip  lod  on 
either  fide  in  the  fecond  engagem.ent. 

It  was  fufficient  glory  to  de  Ruyter,  that  with  a 
fleet  much  inferior  to  the  combined  fquadrons  of 
France  and  England,  he  could  fight  without  any  no-' 
table  difadvantage  ;  and  it  was  fufficient  vidlory,  that 
he  could  defeat  the  project  of  another  defcent  in 
Zealand ;  which,  had  it  taken  place,  had  endanger- 
ed, in  the  prefent  circumftances,  the  total  overthrow 
of  the  Dutch  commonwealth.  Prince  Rupert  alfo 
was  fufpefted  not  to  favour  the    king's  projedl  of 
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fubduing  Holland,  or  enlarging  his  authority  aif 
home  y  and  from  thefe  rnotives,  he  was  thought  not 
t6  have  prefled  fo  hard  on  the  enenly,  as  his  well- 
known  valour  gave  reafon  to  exped:.  It  is  indeed 
remarkable^  that,  during  this  war,  though  the  Eng- 
lilh  with  their  aHies  much  over-matched  the  Hollan- 
ders, they  were  not  able  to  gain  any  advantage  over 
them  J  while  in  the  former  war,  though  often  over- 
borne by  numbers,  they  ftill  exerted  themfelves  with 
the  moft  heroic  courage,  and  always  acquired  great 
fenown,  fometimes  even  fignal  victories.  But  they 
were  difgufled  with  the  prefent  meafures,  which  they 
cfteemed  pernicious  to  their  country  •,  they  were  ftot 
Satisfied  in  the  juftice  of  the  quarrel-,  and  they  enter- 
tained a  perpetual  jealoufy  of  their  confederate^^ 
whom,  had  they  been  permitted,  they  would  with 
iTiuch  more  pleafure  have  deftroyed  than  even  the 
enemies  themfelves. 

If  prince  Rupert  was  not  favourable  to  the  defign$ 
of  the  court,  he  enjoyed  as  little  favour  from  the 
court,  at  leafl  from  the  duke,  who,  though  he  cOul^ 
no  longer  cornmand  the  fleet,  ftill  poflelTed  the  chief 
authority  in  thp  admiralty.  The  prince  complained 
of  a  total  want  of  eyery  thing,  powder,  (hot,  provi- 
fions,  beer,  and  even  water  •,  and  he  went  into  har- 
bour,  that  he  might  refit  the  fleet,  and  fupply  its  nu- 
ifierous  neceflities.  After  fonie  Weeks  he  was  refit- 
ted •,  and  he  again  put  to  ffea.  The  hoftile  fleets  me^ 
at  the  mouth  pfthe  Texel,  and  fought  xhp  laft  battle, 
which,  during  a  courfe  of  fo  many  years,  thefe  neighr 
bouring  maritime  powers  have  difputed  with  each 
Other.  De  Ruytcr,  and  under  him  Tromp,  com- 
manded the  Dutch  in  this  adtion,  as  in  the  two  for- 
mer :  for  the  prince  of  Orange  had  reconciled  thefe 
two  gallant  rivals ;  and  they  retained  nothing  of  theit 
former  animofity,  except  that  emulation,  which 
made  them  exert  themfelves  with  more  diftinguifliiftg 
bravery  againft  the  enemies  of  their  country.  Bran- 
kert  was  oppofed  to  d'Etre'es,  de  Ruyter  to  prince 

Rupert, 
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ll^pert,  Tromp  to  Spragge.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
in  all  adlions  thefe  brave  admirals  laft  mentioned  haci 
ftill  feleded  each  other,  as  the  only  antagonift^ 
worthy  each  others  valour ;  and  no  decifive  advan-r 
tage  had  as  yet  been  gained  by  either  pf  them.  They 
ibught  in  this  battle,  as  if  there  were  no  mean  be- 
tween death  and  vidory. 

D'Etrees  and  all  the  French  fquadron,  except  rear^ 
admiral  M artel,  kept  ^t  a  diftance  ;  and  Braakerc, 
inftead  of  prelTing  on  them,  bore  down  to  the  affiil- 
ance  of  de  Ruyter,  who  was  engaged  in  furious  com- 
bat with  prince  Rupert.  On  no  occafion  did  the 
prince  acquire  more  deferved  honour :  his  condud:, 
as  well  as  valour,  ihone  out  with  figrial  luftre.  Hav- 
ing difengaged  his  fquadron  from  the  numerous  ene- 
rnies,  with  which  he  was  every  where  furrounded, 
and  having  joined  Sir  John  Chichely,  his  rear-admi- 
rd,  who  had  been  feparated  from  him,  he  mada' 
hafte  to  the  relief  of  Spragge,  who  was  very  hard 
pi^efTed  by  Tromp's  fquadron.  The  Royal  Prince, 
in  which  Spragge  firft  engaged,  was  fo  difabled,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  hoilt  his  flag  on  board  the  St. 
George  -,  while  Tromp  was,  for  a  like  reafon,  obliged 
p)  quit  his  (hip,  the  Golden  Lion,  and  to  go  on 
board  the  Comet.  The  fio-ht  was  renewed  with  the 
jLitmoll  fury  by  thefe  valorous  rivals,  and  by  the  rear- 
admjrals,  their  feconds.  Oflbry,  rear-admiral  to 
Spragge,  was  preparing  to  board  Tromp,  when  he 
faw  the  St.  Gporge  terribly  torn,  and  in  a  manner 
difabled.  Spragge  was  leaving  her,  in  order  to  hoift 
his  flag  on  board  a  third  Ihip,  and  return  to  the 
charge  -,  when  a  (hot,  which  had  pafTcd  through  the 
St.  George,  took  his  boat,  and  -  funk  her.  The  adr 
nliralwas  drowned,  to  the  great  regret  of  T.omp 
himfelf,  who  beftpwed  on  his  valour  the  deferved 
praifes. 

Prince  Rupert  found  affairs  in  this  dangerous  fitu- 
ation,  and  law  moft  of  the  (hips  in  Spragge's  fqua- 
ifjron  difabled  from  fight.     The  engagement  was  re- 

pevv-ed, 
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newed,  and  became  very  clofe  and  bloody.  The 
prince  threw  the  enemy  into  great  diforder :  to  in- 
creafe  it,  he  fent  among  them  two.fire-fhips ;  and  at 
the  fame  time  made  a  fignal  tq  the  French  to  bear 
down,  which  if  they  had  done,  a  total  victory  mull 
have  enfued.  But  the  prince,  when  he  faw  that  they 
neglected  his  fignal,  and  obferved  that  moil  of  his 
fhips  were  in  no  condition  to  keep  the  fea  long,  wifely 
provided  for  their  fafety,  by  making  eafy  fail  toward 
the  Englifh  coafl.  The  vicStory  in  this  battle  was  as 
doubtful,  as  in  all  the  a6lions  fought  during  the  pre- 
fent  war. 

The  turn,  which  the  affairs  of  the  Hollanders  took 
by  land,  was  more  favourable.  The  prince  of  Orange, 
by  his  conduct  and  fuccefs,  obliged  Lewis  to  recal 
his  forces,  and  to  abandon  all  his  conquefls,  with 
greater  rapidity  than  he  had  at  firil  made  them. 

The  king  plainly  faw,  that  he  could  exped  no  fup- 
ply  from  the  commons  for  carrying  on  a  war,  which 
was  fo  odious  to  them.  He  refolved  therefore  to 
make  a  feparate  peace  with  the  Dutch,  on  the  terms 
which  they  had  propofed  through  the  canal  of  the 
Spanifh  ambaffador.  With  a  cordiality,  which,  in 
the  prefent  difpoiition  on  both  fides,  was  probably 
but  affedted,  but  v/hich  was  obliging,  he  afked  ad- 
vice of  parliament.  The  parliament  unanimoufly 
concurred,  both  in  thanks  for  this  gracious  conde- 
fcenfion,  and  in  their  advice  for  peace.  Peace  was 
accordingly  concluded  at  London,  February  9th, 
1674.  ^he  honour  of  the  flag  was  yielded  by  the 
Dutch  in  the  moil  extenfive  terms  :  a  regulation  of 
trade  was  agreed  to :  all  poiTeiTions  were  reilored  to 
the  fame  condition  as  before  the  war ;  the  Englifh 
planters  in  Surinam  were  allowed  to  remove  at  plea- 
fure :  and  the  States  agreed  to  pay  to  the  king  the 
fum  of  eight  hundred  thoufand  patacoons,  near  three 
hundred  thoufand  pounds.  Thus  ended  the  lail  of 
our  Dutch  wars,  which,  though  made  againft  the 
intereil  and  will  of  the  people,  terminated  highly  to 

their 
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their  advantage  ;  whereas  the  former  war,  though  ic 
was  begun  at  the  inftance  of  the  nation,  ended  buc 
indifferently  :  fo  little  correfpondence  there  is  be- 
tween the  grounds  and  ifTues  of  things. 

The  corfairs  of  Tripoli  having  for  lome  time  com- 
mitted great  outrages  on  the  Englifh  trade.  Sir  John 
Narborough  was  fent,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
1675,  to  reduce  them  to  reafon.  The  14th  of  January 
following,  Sir  John  came  before  the  place,  and  hav- 
ing blocked  up  the  port  in  the  night,  fo  that  no  fhip 
could  go  in,  or  come  out,  he  manned  all  his  boats, 
and  fent  them  under  the  command  of  lieutenant 
Shovel  (afterward  Sir  Cloudefly,  the  famous  admiral) 
into  the  harbour  -,  where  he  feized  the  guard-fhip, 
and  afterward  burnt  the  vefTels,  which  lay  at  that 
time  in  the  harbour  :  after  which,  he  fafely  returned 
to  the  fleet  without  the  lofs  of  a  fingie  man.  This 
extraordinary  adlion  ftruck  the  Tripolines  with  amaze- 
ment, and  made  them  inftantly  fue  for  peace  \  which, 
however,  did  not  immediately  take  place,  becaufe 
they  abfolutely  refufed  to  make  good  the  loffes  fuf- 
tained  by  the  Englifh.  Sir  John,  thereupon,  can- 
nonaded the  town  j  and,  finding  that  inefFedual, 
landed  a  body  of  men  about  twenty  leagues  from 
thence,  and  burnt  a  vaft  magazine  of  timber,  which 
was  to  have  ferved  for  the  building  of  fhips.  When 
all  this  failed  of  reducihg  thefe  people.  Sir  John  failed 
to  Malta ;  and,  after  remaining  there  for  Ibme  time, 
returned  fuddenly  upon  the  enemy,  and  diilrefTed 
them  fo  much,  that  they  were  glad  to  fubmit  to  a 
peace,  on  the  terms  prefcribed. 

However,  foon  after  the  conciufion  of  this  treaty, 
fome  of  their  corfairs,  returning  into  port,  not  only 
expreffed  a  great  diilike  thereto,  but  adually  depoied 
the  dey  for  making  it;  and,  without'  any  regard 
to  it,  began  to  take  all  Englifh  fhips,  as  before. 
Sir  John  remaining  ftill  in  the  Mediae nranea;n:,.i and 
having  immediate  notice  of  what  palled,  fu  uenlyap- 
peared  with  eight  frigates  before  Trn:  id  began 

Y/ith 
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with  fuck  vioknce  to  batter  the  place,  that  the  inhd* 
bitants  were  glad  once  more  to  renew  the  peace,  and 
deliver  up  the  authors  of  the  late  difturbance  to  con- 
dign punilhment' 

In  1679,  we  had  fome  differences  with  the  Alge- 
j-inel ;  upon  which  Sir  John  Narborough  was  lent 
with  a  fquadron  to  demand  fatisfadlion :  this  he 
procured,  as  it  muft  always  be  procured,  by  dint  of 
Ibrce.  This  peace,  however,  did  not  laft  long  •,  but 
commodore  Herbert,  afterward  fo  well  known  to  the 
world  by  the  title  of  earl  of  Torrington,  went  thither 
"with  a  few  fhips,  and  compelled  them  to  make  fatis- 
faftion  for  the  breach  of  ir,  and  to  give  the  ftrongeil 
aiTurances  of  their  future  condu6i:.  That  expedition, 
which  was  perforntcd  in  ij582,  proved  the  laft  in  this 


reign. 


There  is  yet  one  tranfa<^ion  more  which  calls  for 
our  notice,  and  that  is,  the  dem.olition  oS  the  ftrong 
and  expeniive  fortrefs  of  Tangier.  In  the  fpace  of 
twenty  years  it  coil  the  nation  an  immenfe  fum  of 
money  ;  and  yet  many  d®ubted,  all  things  confi- 
dercjd,  whether,  after  all,  it  was  of  any  real  ufe  to 
us,  or  not.  When  we  firft  had  it,  the  harbour  was 
very  dangerous ;  to  remedy  which,  there  was  a  fin^ 
mole  run  out  at  a  vaft  charge.  Several  focieties,  or 
copartnerihips,  which  undertook  to  perfe(5t  this  work, 
raifed  great  fums  for  that  purpofe  >  and,  after  waft- 
ing them,  mifcarried.  At  laft,  however,  all  difficul- 
ties were,  in  a  manner,  overcome;  and  this  work 
finiftied  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  might  be  faid  to 
vie  with  thofe  of  the  Romans.  But  the  houfe  of 
commons,  in  1680,  having  exprelTed  a  diflike  to  the 
rnaaagement  of  the  garrifon  kept  there,  which  they 
ful'pefted  to  be  no  better  than  a  nurfery  for  a  popilh 
army ;  and  difcovering,  v;ithal,  no  thoughts  of  pro- 
viding for  it  any  longtr  ;  the  king  began,  likewife, 
to  entertain  thoughts  of  quieting,  deftroying,  and 
bringing  home  his  forces  from  thence.  In  1683,  the 
Ipfd  Dartmouth  was  conftituted  captain-general  of 
7  his 
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his  majefty's  forces  in  Africa,  and  governor  of  Tan- 
gier, and  fent,  as  admiral  of  an  Englifh  fleet,  to  de- 
molifb  the  works,  blow  up  ;he  mole,  and  bring  home 
the  garrifon  from  thence  y  all  v/hich  he  very  effedlu- 
aily  performed  :  fo  that  the  harbour  is,  at  this  time, 
entirely  fpoiled ;  and,  though  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  Moors,  is  n  very  inconfiderable  place.  One  cir- 
cumftance,  attending  its  demolition,  deferves  to  be 
remarked,  becaufc  it  fliews  the  temper  and  fpirit  of 
the  king.  He  diredlcd  a  confiderable  number  of  new- 
coined  crown-pieces  to  be  buried  in  the  ruins,  that 
if  (through  the  vicifiitudes  of  fortune,  to  which  all 
fublunary  things  are  liable)  this  city  fnould  ever  be 
reftored,  there  might  remain  fome  memorial  of  its 
having  h^d  once  the  honour  of  depending  on  the 
crown  of  Britain.  Thus,  through  difpiites  between 
the  king  and  parliament,  whatever  parcy-fuipicions 
might  fugged,  the  Britilh  nation  loft  a  place  and  port 
of  great  importance. 

It  is  on  all  hands  confeiTed,  that  never  any  Eng- 
lifh, perhaps  it  might,  without  diftindtion  of  coun- 
tries, be  faid,  any  prince,  underftood  maritime  concerns 
fo  well  as  Charles  the  fecond.  He  piqued  himfelf 
very  much  on  making,  as  occafion  offered,  minute 
enquiries  into  whatever  regarded  naval  affairs  :  he 
underftood  ftiip-building  perfedly,  and  made  draughts 
of  vefTels  with  his  owfi  hands  :  he  was  no  ftranser 
to  the  conveniencies  and  inconveniencies  of  every 
port  in  his  dominions.  But  he  was  fo  expenfive  in 
his  pleafures,  the  jealoufies  raifed  againft  him  were 
fo  ftrong,  he  was  fo  much  in  the  hands  of  favourites 
and  miftrefies,  he  v/as  fo  frequently  and  fo  egregi- 
oufly  betrayed  by  both,  and  his  finances,  through  his 
whole  reign,  were  fo  cramped,  and  in  fuch  diforder ; 
that  he  was  not  able  to  accomplifh  any  great  defigns. 

How  intent  he  was,  for  the  firft  ten  years  of  his 
reign,  in  promoting  whatever  had  a  tendency  to  in- 
crcafe  the  naval  power  of  his  kingdom,  appears,  from 
all  the  candid  hiftories  of  thofe  times,  and  from  the 

coUedtiops 
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colleflions  of  orders,  and  other  public  papers  relat- 
ing to  the  diredion  of  the  navy,  while  the  duke  of 
York  was  admiral,  publifhed  of  late  years,  and  in 
every  body's  hands.  The  lord  keeper  Bridgman 
affirmed,  that,  from  1660  to  1670,  the  charge  of 
the  navy  had  never  amounted  to  lefs  than  half  a  mil- 
lion a  year.  But  after  the  fecond  Dutch  war,  the 
king  grew  more  faving  in  this  article  j  and  yet,  in 
1678,  when  the  nation  in  general  expeded  a  war 
with  France,  his  navy  was  in  excellent  order.  The 
judicious  Mr.  Pepys,  fecretary  to  the  admiralty,  has 
left  us  a  particular  account  of  its  (late  in  the  month 
of  Auguft  that  year  ;  which  as  it  is  very  fhort,  it  may 
not  be  arnifs  to  infert. 


A B S TR AC T  of  the   FLEET. 


Rates.         Number. 


Men. 


Fire-£hips 


I 

5 

3^35 

2 

4 

^555 

3 

16 

5010 

4 

33 

6460 

5 

12 

1400 

6 

7 

423 

6. 

340 

Total 

83 

.  18323 

Of  thefe,  fcventy-fix  were  in  fea-pay,  the  ftore- 
houfes  and  magazines  in  compleat  order  -,  and,  which 
is  ilili  more  to  the  piirpofe,  thirty  capital  (hips  were 
then  adually  on  the  ftocks. 

The  Eaft  India  company  were  exceedingly  favour- 
ed and  proteded,  efpecially  in  the  beginning  of  this 
reign  :  the  African  company  was  in  the  zenith  of  its 
glory,  and  brought  in  vaft  profits  to  the  proprietors, 
and  the  nation.  Many  of  our  plantations  were  fettled 
by  his  majefty's  favour  j  fuch  as  Penfilvania^  Caro- 
lina, 
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lina,  Sec,  Others  were  reftored  to  this  nation  by  his 
arms;  fuch  as  New  York  and  the  Jerfeys :  and  all 
had  fuch  encouragement,  that  they  made  quite  another 
figure  than  in  former  times,  as  we  may  guefs  from 
what  a  modern  writer  (no  way  partial  to  this  prince) 
fays  of  Barbadoes  ;  that,  during  his  reign,  it  main- 
tained four  hundred  fail  of  fhips,  produced  two  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds  a  year  clear  profit  to  this  na- 
tion, and  maintained  one  hundred  thoufand  people 
there  and  here. 

Thefe  are  high  calculations  :  Sir  William  Petty  cal- 
culated our  exports  at  ten  millions  per  annum.  This 
agrees  very  well  with  the  ftate  of  our  cuftoms,  which 
fell  then  little  fhort  of  a  million  ;  though  in  1 660, 
they  were  farmed  out  for  four  hundred  thoufand 
pounds,  as  they  were  oi^ce  let  by  queen  Elizabeth 
at  thirty-fix  thoufand.  Dr.  Davenant,  an  excellent 
judge  in  thefe  matters,  having  duly  weighed  thefe 
calculations,  and  compared  them  v/ith  all  the  lights 
he  had  received  from  long  experience ;  pronounces 
the  balance  of  trade  to  have  been  in  our  favonr,  in 
this  reign,  two  millions  a  year.  The  bounds  pre- 
fer i  bed  to  this  Work,  will  not  allow  more  to  be  faid 
on  this  fubjedl. 

Few  princes  have  ftruggled  with  greater  difficul- 
'ties,  before  they  afcended  their  thrones,  than  king 
James  II.  and  few  ever  fuftained  a  greater  load  of 
trouble  afterward.  He  fucceeded  his  brother  the  6th 
of  February,  1685,  with  the  general  acclamations 
of  his  fubje^ls,  who  expefted  great  things  from  a 
king  who  came  to  the  throne  with  fuch  advantages. 
He  was  then  turned  of  fifty-one,  had  good  natural 
parts,  improved  and  llrengthened  both  by  education 
and  experience-,  inclined  to,  and  very  diligent  in 
bufinefs  •,  an  able  oeconomift  :  in  fine,  a  prince,  who, 
if  he  had  condu6led  public  affairs  with  the  f^me  eafe 
and  dexterity  which  he  fhewed  in  the  management  of 
his  private  coneerns,  his  reign  might  have  been  as 

happy 
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tappy  and  glorJQus,  as  it  proved  trouhlefome  and  un- 
fortunate. 

It  was  his  great  foible,  t}iat  he  was  conftantly  in- 
fluenced hy  foreign  councils,  which  is  what  the  Eng- 
)i(h  nation  cannot  endure  -,  and,  indeed,  it  is  impof- 
fible  they  (hovild :  for,  as  our  conftitution  differs  from 
the  conftitution  of  all  the  ftates  upon  the  continent^ 
it  is  fimply  impradicable  to  govern  us  well,  by  any 
other  fyftem  of  politics  than  our  own.  King  James 
knew  this  well  enough  ♦,  and  yet  his  fondriefs  for  tlie 
popi{b  religion,  threw  him  into  the  arms  of  France, 
and  engaged  him,  while  a  fubjedl,  to  a<5l  as  ^  tool ; 
tvhen  a  king,  to  rule  as  a  viceroy  to  Lewis  XIV.  and 
this  at  a  juncture,  when,  if  he  had  been  of  the  re- 
ligion of  his  fathers,  and  had  complied  with  the 
defires  of  his  people,  he  might  have  given  law  to 
that  haughty  monarch,'  and  been  efteemed  the:  deli- 
verer of  Europe.-  * 

Neverthelefs,  y^rotig  as  his  con^ncb  was,-  in  a'lmoft- 
every  othet  particular,  the  care  he  took  of  naval  affairs 
4eferves  to  be  mentioned;  He  had  long  exercifecl 
the  office  of  lord  high-admlra],  in  the  reign  of  his 
brother,  and  underftood  it  thoroughly  :  he  knewy 
too,  the  diforders  which  had  crept  into  the  whole 
ceconomy  of  the  fleet-,  in  ihe  fix  years  immeiliately 
preceding  his  aeceliion ;  and  y/as  well  acquainted," 
befide,  with  the  difficulties  the  late  king  had  foundy 
in  applying  remedies  to  thefe  mifGhiefs. 

As  foon,  therefore,  as  he  was  feared  on  the  throne, 
he  began  to  confider  how  a  tgtal  reformation  migh^ 
b-e  wrought,  and  the  affairs  of  the  navy  be  not  only 
fet  right  for  the  prefent,  but  alfo  be  put  into  fuch  af 
fv  ttkd  courfe,  as  that  they  might  not  fu-ddenly  go- 
wrong  sgain.  Wkh  this  view,  he  confuked  Aif. 
Fepya,  and  fame  other  perfons,  on  whole  abilities' 
and  integrity  he  could  depend ;  and  having  learnedr 
from  them  what  was  neceffary  to  be  done  to  bring, 
about  the  ends  at  which  he  aimed,  he  firrc  afiigned  a 
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ftatcd  fund  of  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year, 
payable  quarterly  out  of  the  treafury,  for  the  fervice 
bf  the  navy ;  and  then  ifTued  a  fpecial  commifTion 
for  fettling  all  things  relating  to  it,  and  for  putting 
the  management  thereof  into  fuch  a  method,  as  might 
need  few  or  no  alterations  in  fucceeding  times. 

This  was  the  wifeft  a(5l  of  his  whole  reign,  and 
anfwered  very  effedtually  all  that  could  be  expedled 
from  it;  and  was  grounded,  as  to  form,  on  a  com- 
mifTion which  had  ifTued,  for  the  fame  purpofe,  ia 
the  reign  of  his  grandfather.  This  commifTion  was 
dated  the  17th  of  April,  1686^  and  by  it  the  com- 
mifTioners  were  direded  to  enquire  into,  and  remedy 
all  the  diforders  that  v/ere  then  in  the  navy,  to  reflore 
it,  in  every  refpe6l,  to  good  order,  and  from  time 
to  time  to  report  the  proceedings  to  his  majefly  and 
the  privy  council. 

The  commifTioners  vefted  with  thefe  powers  loft 
tio  time,  but  fell  immediately  on  a  diligent  infpec- 
tion  into  the  ftate  of  the  navy,  enquired  ftridlly  into 
the  caufes  of  pad  mifcarriages,  with  refped  rather 
to  things  than  men  ;  and  taking  fuch  meafures  for 
the  immediate  remedy  of  the  mjfchiefs  they  difcovered, 
that  the  old  fhips  were  perfedlly  repaired ;  the  new 
ones  altered  and  mended ;  the  yards  properly  fup- 
plied  with  the  ableft  workmen ;  all  the  ftorehoufes 
filled  with  whatever  was  requifite,  bought  at  the  beft 
hand,  and,  in  all  refpecfts,  the  bed  in  their  kind  :  the 
eftimates  brought  into  proper  order,  and  the  whole 
teconomiy  of  thd  navy  reduced  into  fo  clear  a  method, 
that  it  was  impofTible  any  officer  could  miftake  in  his 
duty,  the  public  fervice  fufTer  in  any  of  its  various 
branches,  or  the  king  run  any  hazard  of  being 
cheated.' 

While  this  commifTion  fubfiftedi  the  kins;  ifTued 
rlew  inftrudions  to  the  officers  commanding  his  fhips 
of  vvar;  thefe  are  dated  the  15th  of  July,  1686^  and 
are  extreamly  well  calculated  for  pronioting  the  pu- 
blic fervice,  fecuring  difcipline,  and  prefcrving  pro- 
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per  memorials  of  every  man's^  particular  merit,  by 
obliging  all  captains,  and  fuperior  officers,  to  depofic 
a  perfect  copy  of  their  journals  with  the  fecretary  of 
the  admiralty.  As  many  things,  in  thefe  regulations,, 
might  feem  to  bear  hard  upon  commanders,  and  to 
deprive  them  of  thofe  emoluments  which  their  pre- 
decefTors  had  long  enjoyed ;  his  majefty  was  pleafed 
to  grant  them  very  confiderable  favours  :  fuch  as  a. 
fettled  allowance  for  their  tables,  feveral  advantages 
in  refpe6t  to  prizes,  &c.  and,  in  the  clofe,-  promiled 
to  reward  every  inftance  of  courage,  care,  or  dili- 
gence, in  any  of  his  officers,  upon  proper  attefta- 
tions  depofited  with  the  fecretary  of  the  admiralty. 

We  need  not  wonder,  that,  in  confequence  of  ib 
ianwearied  an  attention,  the  Britifh  fleet  was  in  very 
good  order  when  kino;  Tames  had  the  firft  notice  o£ 
the  prince  of  Orange's  intended  invafion  ;  but  we 
may  be  juflly  furpriied  at  the  Grange  management  of 
maritime  affairs  from  that  time..  A  fquadron  of  fhips-^ 
was,  indeed,  immediately  ordered  to  fea,.  undef  the 
command  of  Sir  Roger  Strickland,  then  rear-admi- 
ral of  England  ^  who  was,  perhaps,  the  mofl  impro- 
per man  in  the  world  to  command  them,  on  account  o£ 
kis  being  obnoxious  to  the  feamen,  by  the  readinefs 
he  had  ihewn  in  bringing  p.iefts  on  board  the  fleet. 
His  fquadron  was  ordered  to  the  Downs  very  indiffe^ 
rently  m.anned  j  and  when  he  cotiipkined  of  it,  and. 
defired  to  have  foldiers  at  lead  fent  on  boards  eveui 
this  was  very  flowly  complied  with,. 

When  the  danger  appeared  more  clearly,,  this  fleet 
was  di reded  to  retire  to  the  Buoy  in  the  Nore  ;  and 
lord  Dartmouth  was  ordered  to  fea,  with  fuch  a  rein- 
forcement as  made  the  whole  fleet,  under  his  com- 
mand, confiil  of  forty  men  of  war:  of  which,  thirty- 
eight  were  of  the  line  of  battle,  and  eighteen  flre- 
fhips.  A  council  of  war  was  called,  wherein  Sk 
William  Jenings,  who  commanded  a  third  rate,  pro- 
pofed  to  put  to  lea,  and  ftand  over  to  the  Dutch 
coails,  as  the.  ihorteil  and  fureil  way  to  prevent  an 
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Invafion.  This  propofirion,  however,  was  rejeded, 
by  a  gre^t  majority  •,  and  fo  it  was  refolved  to  con- 
tinue there.  The  true  ground  of  this,  as  Mr.  fecre- 
tary  Burchet  fairly  tells  us,  was,  the  fecret  refolution 
of  the  greareft  part  of  the  captains  to  hinder  the  ad- 
miral, in  cafe  he  had  come  up  with  the  Dutch  fleet, 
from  doing  them  much  damage  :  and  thus  it  appears, 
how  ineffectual  fleets  and  armies  are,  when  princes 
have  lofl;  the  confidence  of  their  fubjedts. 

In  the  m.ean  time,  the  prince  of  Orange  had  about 
his  perlon  abundance  of  EngliQi  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen. The  fleet  that  v/as  to  carry  thefe,  conQlled 
of  about  fifty  fail,  mod  of  them  third  or  fourth  rates, 
and  the  tranfports  were  about  five  hundred.  Thefe, 
with  twenty-five  fire-fliips,  made  up  the  w^hole  navy  : 
the  land  forces  embarked,  were  four  thoufand  horf^ 
and  drag-oons,  and  ten  thoufaad  foot.  It  was  very 
remarkable,  that  though  all  the  captains  of  thefe  vef- 
feis  were  Dutch,  yet  the  chief  command  v/as  given 
to  admiral  Herbert^  who  very  lately  commanded  the 
Englifh  fleet,  and  this  with  a  view,  either  to  engage 
fhips  to  come  over,  or,  at  lead,  to  encourage  the 
feamen  to  defert. 

In  order  to  do  this  more  effedually,  Herbert  firll 
addreflTed  a  letter  to  his  countrymen  in  the  fea-fervice, 
and  then  fl:ood  with  the  Dutch  fleet  over  to  the  Downs, 
in  order  to  look  at  the  Englifii  fquadron,  and  try  what 
cffedts  his  exhortation  had  produced.  At  that  time 
his  fuccefs  did  not  promife  much ;  and,  after  a  fort- 
night's cruizing,  he  returned  to  the  Dutch  coafts, 
with  a  better  opinion  of  the  king's  fleet,  and  a  worfe 
of  his  own,  than  when  he  failed.  But,  for  all  this, 
his  epifl:le  did  almofl:  as  much  fervice  as  the  force  he 
commanded :  for  though  the  deferticn  was  inconli- 
derable  ;  yet,  by  degrees,  the  failors  lofl  their  fpirits, 
and  their  officers  began  to  cabal. 

On  the  firfl:  of  Novemiber  the  fleet  failed.  The 
prince  intended  to  have  gone  northward,  and  to  hive 
landed  his  forces  in  the  mouth  cf  the  Humbert  bur 
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a  ilrong  eaft  wind  rendered  this  impradlicable,  and^ 
feemed  to  direct  them  to  a  better  courfe.  His  highn- 
nefs  then  failed  wellward,  the  fame  wind  whicli 
brought  him  to  the  Englifh  coaft  keeping  in  the  king's, 
fhips.  They  paflTed  the  Engliih  navy,  during  a  fog, 
nndifcerned,  except  a  few  tranfports  which  failed  in 
fjght,  while  the  Englifli  fleet  rode  with  their  yards 
and  top-mafts  down,  and,  could  not,  by  reafon  of  the 
extraordinary  violence  of  the  wind,  purchafe  their 
•anchors.  The  prince  and  his  army  landed  fafely  in^ 
Torbay,  on  the  fifth  of  November,  the  anniverfary. 
of  the  gun-powder  plot. 

The  condu6i:  of  the  king,  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Dutch  fleet,,  was  unaccountable  :  flnce,  if  we  except 
the  care  he  took  in  fending  away  his  family,  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  iflued  any  orders  relating  to  the 
fleet,  which  will  feem  fl:ill  the  more  extraordinary,  if 
we  confider,  that  his  admiral  v;as  not  only  a  man  of 
quality,  and  one  on  whofe  fidelity  he  could  abfolutely 
depend  ;  but  alfo  an  experienced  oflicer,  and  a  man 
extrearaly  beloved  by  the  failors.  In  all  probability, 
he  was  d-eterred  from,  taking  any  meafures,  of  this 
fort,  by  what  happened  at  the  docks,  where  the  work^ 
men  employed  in  the  fervice  of  the  royal  navy,  rqfe 
on  a  fudden,  and,  without  any  other  arms  than  th^ 
tools  belonsing;  to  their  trades,  drove  out  the  reo-i- 
nient  of  regular  troops  quartered  at  Rochefter,  and 
Chatham,  and  declared  for  the  protefl:ant  rehgion, 
and  the  prince  of  Orange.  To  fay  the  tr-uth,  the 
fea- faring  people  declared  unanimoufly  againft  his 
meafures,  and  did  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  the 
moft  obnoxious  of  his  minifters,  fuch  as  chancellor 
Jefferies,  and  father  Petre,  from  making  their  efcape: 
which  can  be  attributed  to  nothing  but  thejuil  fenfe 
they  had  of  the  iniquitous  meafures  thefe  people  had 
purfued  :  for,  as  to  themfclves,  they  had  no  particiiT 
lar  grievances. 

Hie  miftakes  committed  on  this  fide,  were  heigh'^ 
tened,.  in  their  appearance,  by  the  great  caution  and. 
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^Ife  management  on  the  other,  as  well  as  by  the  fore- 
feen  and  unforefeen  confequt^nces  of  the  whole  tranf- 
nclion.  The  embarkation  was  made  with  eafe  -,  the 
•pafifage  better  regulated  by  the  winds,  than  it  could 
have  been  by  their  prudence  •,  the  defcent  in  the  fit- 
teft  place  in  England  for  landing  of  horfe  •,  lb  that 
it  was  performed  without  difficulty,  as  well  as  with- 
out danger. 

In  Holland,  they  triumphed  on  the  exa6l  execu- 
tion of  the  plan  laid  down  by  the  ftates ;  and  the  mod 
eminent  news-writer  they  then  had,  made  this  obfer- 
vation  on  the  fuccefs  of  the  prince's  enterprize,  in 
his  refi^dlions  on  the  hi  (lory  of  Europe,  for  Novem- 
ber, 1688.  "  The  expence  beftowed  on  the  fleet 
and  army  fet  out  from  Holland,  is  a  fign  they  are 
morally  afifured  of  the  fucceis  of  the  expedition, 
which,  I  am  apt  to  think,  has  been  a-  long  time 
*'  in  agitation,  though  it  was  carried  with  that  pru- 
"  dence  and  fecrecy,  as  not  to  be  difcovered,  till  ic 
^  couid  be  no  longer  concealed."  When  fldll,  in- 
duftry,  and  zeal,  were  vifibly  on  the  part  of  the 
prince ;  and  Aveaknefs,  irrefolution,  and  diffidence 
apparent  in  all  the  king's  meafures ;  it  was  impofTible 
things  fhould  continue"  long  in  difpute,  or  that  his 
highpiefs,  who  knew  fo  we^l  how  to  ufe  all  the  advan- 
tages that  were  in  his  hai^ds,  fhould  not  prevail. 

When  lord  Dartmouth  faw  the  difpofition  of  his 
officers,  and  how  little  it  was  in  his  power  to  fervc 
his  mafter  ;  he  wifely  yielded  to  tieceffity  :  and,  fail- 
ing once  again  into  the  Dov/ns,  held  a  council  of  war, 
in  which  it  was  rcfolved,  firil:,  to  difmifs  from  their 
commarkjs,  all  fuch  offi^cer^  as  vyere  known  to  be 
papifls,  or  fulpe6ted  fo  to  be-,  and  then  to  fend  up 
an  addrefs  to  his-  highnefs^  fetting  forth  their  fleady 
.affedlion  to  the^proteftant  religion,  and  their  fincere 
concern  for  the  fafety,  freedom,  and  honour  of  their 
country.  Not  long  after  this,  the  fliips  wTre  difperf- 
ed,  fome  to  the  doek-yartl-sv^o  be  diimantled  and 
laid  up,  others  to  be-cleanedand  repaired ^  and  fjch 
-   Y-j     -  as 
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as  were  in  the  beft  conditipn  for  the  fea,  were  appoints 
fjd  for  necefiary  fefvices. 

Thefe  were  all  the  exploits  performed  by  the  Eng- 
lifh  navy,  during  the  reign  of  a  prince,  who,  while  ^ 
iubjed,  had  ferved  and  acquired  a  reputation  at  fea  j 
who  underftood  maritirne  affairs  perfedlly  well,  and 
who  attended  to  them  with  extraordinary  diligence, 
But  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  though  this 
fleet  was  ufelefs  to  him,  yet  it  was  of  the  higheft  ad- 
vantage to  the  nation.  If  he  had  been  lefs  careful  in 
this  refpedt ;  if  he  had  left  the  navy  in  a  low  condi- 
tion -,  nay,  if  he  had  left  it  as  he  found  it  at  his  bror 
ther's  deceafe,  it  would  have  been  impolTible  for  us 
to  have  withftood  the  naval  power  of  France,  which 
had  been  for  feveral  years  growing :  and  about  the 
time  of  t!ie  revolution,  or  a  little  before,  it  had  at- 
tained to  its  greateft  height. 

An  abilraft  of  the  lift  of  the  royal  navy  of  England, 
upon  the  1 8th  of  December,  i688,  with  the  force 
of  the  whole.  '  ^ 


Ihips  and  velTels. 

Force. 

Rates. 

Number. 

Men. 

Guns. 

I 

9 

6705 

878 

2 

II 

7010 

974 

3 

39 

^"^545 

2640 

4 

4i 

9480 

1908 

5 

2 

260 

60 

6 

6 

4?9 

99 

Bombers, 

3 

120 

34 

Fire-fhips^ 

9<^.5 

Zi^ 

Hoys, 

6 

21 

OQ 

Hulks, 

8 

50 

00 

Ketches, 

3 

115 

.    24 

Smacks, 

5 

18 

00 

Xatchts, 

14 

353 

104, 

Total.    173        42003        6930 
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Ng  fooner  was  the  crown  placed  on  the  head  of  the 
prince  of  Orange,  than  he  began  to  feel  the  weight 
of  it,  and  found  himfelf  obliged  to  embark  in  a  war, 
,as  foon  as  he  was  feated  on  the  throne.  A  war  in 
which  all  Europe  was  engaged ;  for  the  ambitious^ 
defigns  of  Lewis  XIV.  were  now  fo  evident,  that 
^ven  the  powers,  lead  inclined  to  ad:ion,  faw  them- 
felves  obliged  to  provide  for  their  own  fafety,  by  en- 
tering into  a  confederacy  for  effedlually  oppofmg  the 
encroachments  of  that  a^iring  prince. 

The  French  king,  on  the  other  hand,  inftead  of 
difcovering  any  dread  of  this  formidable  alliance,  be- 
gan firil  by  falling  upon  the  empire,  and  declaring 
war  againfl:  Spain,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  pro- 
vided for  his  ally,  king  James,  whom  he  fent  over 
into  Ireland,  with  a  confiderable  force,  efcorted  by  a 
fleet  of  thirty  fail  of  men  of  war,  and  feven  frigates. 
On  the  T2th  of  March,  1^88-95  that  monarch  landed 
at  Kingfale,  from  whence  he  went  to  Cork. 

Admiral  Herbert,  who  commanded  the  Engliih 
fleet,  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  April,  1689, 
failed  for  Cork,  with  a  £quadron  which  conlilled  of 
no  more  than  twelve  fhips  of  war,  one  fire-lliip,  two 
yatchts,  and  two  fmacks.  Here  he  received  informa- 
tion, that  king  Jamies  had  landed  at  Kingfale,  about 
two  months  before.  He  then  thought  it  proper  to 
attempt  the  cutting  off  the  convoy  that  had  attended 
him  from  France  :  with  this  view  he  failed  for  Breft, 
^nd  cruifed  off  that  port  for  fome  time  ;  but  hear- 
ing nothing  of  the  French  men  of  war  from  the  ad- 
vice-boats he  daily  received,  and  having  increafed  his 
force  to  nineteen  fail,  he  again  fteered  for  the  Irifh 
coafl,  and  toward  the  latter  end  of  April,  appeared 
off  Kingfale. 

On  the  29th  of  that  month,  he  difcovered  a  fleet 
of  forty-four  fail,  which  he  judged  were  going  into 
Kingfale,  and  therefore  did  his  utmoil  to  prevent  it. 
The  French  fhipped  the  ftores  and  money  they  had 
brought  for  Jariies*s  army,   on  board  fix  fire-fhips, 
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and  fomc  merchantmen  they  had  with  them,  to  land  a$ 
^  place  in  the  bay,  feven  leagues  diftant,  while  they 
engaged  the  Englilh  fquadron,  that  at  all  events  they 
might  be  fafe. 

Authors  vary  not  a  little  as  to  the  flrength  of  both 
fleets  ;  but  bilhop  Ken  net  reckons  the  Englifh  fhips 
twenty-two,  wherein  he  agrees  with  the  French  rela- 
tions. The  enemy's  fleet  conflfted,  according  to  our 
accounts,  of  twenty-eight;  according  to  their  own, 
of  no  more  than  twenty-four  fail.  The  Englifli  had 
certainly  the  wind,  and  might  therefore  have  avoided 
flghting,  if  they  had  fo  pleafed  ;  but  this  was  by  nq 
means  agreeable  to  admiral  Herbert's  temper :  he 
therefore  endeavoured  ^11  he  could  to  get  into  the 
bay,  that  he  might  come  to  a  clofe  engagement ;  but 
the  French  faved  him  the  labour,  by  bearing  down 
upon  him  in  three  divifipns,  about  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing on  the  firft  of  May.  The  fight  was  pretty  warm 
for  about  two  hours  ^  but  then  flackened,  becaufe  a 
great  part  of  the  Englifli  fleet  could  not  come  up  *, 
feut  they  continued  firing  on  both  fides  till  about  five 
in  the  afternoon,  when  the  French  fleet  fl;ood  into  the 
bay,  which  put  an  end  to  the  fight.  The  Englifh 
writers  afcribe  this  either  to  want  of  courage,  or  to 
the  admiral's  being  reftrained  by  his  orders  -,  but  the 
French  inform  us,  that  he  retired  in  orde;*  to  take 
care  of  the  fhips  under  his  convoy,  and  that  after 
they  had  entirely  debarked  the  fupply  they  had 
brought,  he  difpofed  every  thing  in  order  to  put  to 
fea  the  next  morning:,  v/hich  he  did.  This  is  the 
battle  in  Bantry  Bay,  v/hich  though  inconfiderable 
enough  in  itfelf,  (fince  the  Englifh,  who  had  certainly 
the  worft  of  it,  lofl  only  one  captain,  one  lieutenant, 
and  ninety-four  men)  is  yet  magnified  by  fome  wri- 
ters into  a  mighty  adtion. 

After  the  adion,  admiral  Herbert  bore  away  for 
the  Scilly  iflands,  and  having  cruifcd  there  for  fome 
time,  returned  to  Spithead ;  upon  v/hich  occafion, 
king  William  went  down  in  perfon  to  Portfmouth, 

where. 
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?«yherc,  to  lliew  he  would  diftinguifh  and  reward  mcr- 
rit,  though  not  pointed  out  to  him  by  fuccefs,  he  de- 
clared  admiral  Herbert  earl  of  Torrington,  and 
knighted  captain  Joh^  Afliby  of  the  Defiance,  and 
captain  Cloudefly  Shovel  of  the  Edgar  5  giving,  at  the 
fame  time,  a  bounty  of  ten  fhillings  to  each  feaman, 
and  making  a  provifion  for  Mrs.  Ailmer,  relid  of 
captain  Ailmer,  and  for  the  reft  of  the  widows  of 
fueh  as  had  been  killed  in  the  adion.  This  was  per« 
fedly  well  judged  by  that  prince,  and  was  indeed  an 
a(5t  of  his  own,  flowing  from  the  thorough  know- 
lege  he  had  of  mankind,  and  the  neceflity  there  1$ 
of  keeping  up  the  fpirits  of  the  feamen,  if  we  expect 
they  fhould  perform  great  things. 

When  king  James  landed  m  Ireland,  his  affairs 
had  certainly  a  very  promifmg  afpedt  on  that  fide. 
He  brought  with  him  a  very  confiderable  fupply,  and 
he  found  there  an  army  of  40,000  men  compleat. 
There  were  but  two  places  in  the  north  that  held  out 
againft  him,  viz.  London-Derry  and  Innifkilling^ 
Of  thefe  he  determined  to  make  himfelf  mafter;  and 
might  have  eafily  done  it,  if  he  had  been  well  ad- 
vifed  :  but,  as  bilhop  Burnet  juilly  obferves,  ther^ 
was  a  kind  of  fatality  that  hung  on  his  councils. 

Commodore  Rooke,  who  had  been  fent  with  a 
fquadron  in  the  month  of  May  to  the  coaft  of  Ireland, 
performed  all  that  could'  be  expeded  from  him  there, 
by  keeping  king  James  and  his  army  from  having 
any  intercourfe  with  the  Scots ;  and  on  the  eighth  of 
June,  he  failed  in  with  the  Bonaventure,  SwaDow, 
Dartmouth,  and  a  fleet  of  tranfport-fliips,  under  the 
command  of  major-general  Kirkc,  who  was  come 
with  his  force  to  relieve  London-Derry.  When  they 
came  to  examine  the  method  taken  by  the  enemy  to 
prevent  their  relieving  the  place,  they  found  they 
had  laid  a  boom  crofs  the  river,  compofed  of  chains 
and  cables,  and  floated  with  timber,  there  being 
flrong  redoubts  at  each  end,  well  provided  with  can- 
iif)n.     Major-general  Kir ke  haying  properly  dilpofcd 
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the  men  of  war,  on  the  30th  of  July,  fent  the  Moufit- 
Joy  of  Derry,  captain  Browning,  and  the  Phoenix  of 
Colrain,  captain  Douglas,  both  deeply  laden  with 
provifions,  under  the  convoy  of  the  Dartmouth  fri- 
gate, to  attempt  breaking  the  boom.  The  Irifh  army 
made  a  prodigious  fire  uponthefe  fhips  as  they  palFed, 
which  was  very  brifkly  returned,  'till  the  Mountjoy 
ftruck  againft  th^  boom,  and  broke  it^  and  wa.^  by 
the  rebound  run  afliore ;  upon  this,  the  Irifh  gave  a 
loud  huzza,  made  a  terrible  fire  upon  her,  and  with 
their  boats  attempted  to  board  her :  but  the  failors 
firing  a  broadfide,  the  ftock  loofened  her  fo,  that 
they  floated  again,  and  pafTed  the  boom,  as  did  the 
Phoenix  alfo,  under  cover  of  the  Dartmouth's  fire. 
This  feafonable  fupply  faved  the  remains  of  that  brave 
garrifon,  which,  after  a  hundred  and  five  days  clofe 
fiege,  and  being  reduced  from  feven  thoufand  five 
hundred,  to  four  thoufand  three  hundred,  had  fuh- 
fiilence  for  only  two  days  left,  the  enemy  raifing  the 
fiege  on  the  lall  of  July. 

The  naval  tranfadions  of  1690,  will  commence 
properly  with  an  account  of  admiral  Pvuffel's  failing 
into  the  Mediterranean,  though  this  is,  generally 
fpeaking,  accounted  a  tranfav5lion  of  the  former  year; 
but  the  reafon  for  placing  it  here,  is  the  fleet's  not 
putting  to  fea  'till  the  fpring,  though  orders  were 
given  tor  it  in  the  preceding  winter.  His  catholic 
majefty,  Charles  II.  having  efpoufed  a  princefs  of 
the  houfe  of  Neubourg,  fifter  to  the  reigning  emprefs, 
and  to  the  queen  of  Portugal,  demanded  an^Englifli 
fleet  to  condudl  her  fafely  to  his  dominions,  which 
was  readily  granted ;  and  indeed  fuch  a  compliment 
never  had  been  refufed  even  to  the  fl:ates  in  war  with 
us,  becaufe  it  was  always  taken  as  a  tacit  confeflion 
of  our  dominion  at  fea.  On  the  24th  of  November, 
admiral  Ruffel  failed  with  feven  large  men  of  war, 
and  two  yatchts,  to  Flulhing,  in  order  to  receive  her 
catholic  majefty,  and  her  attendants  •,  and  had  orders, 
as  ibon  as  the  queen  c^me  on  board,  to  hoiil  the 
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junion  flag  at  the  main- top-mad  head,  and  to  wear  it 
there  as  long  as  her  majelly  was  on  board.  The  ad- 
miral had  orders  to  put  to  Tea  with  the  firft  fair  wind, 
^nd  \yas  inftru<^ed  to  block  up  the  harbour  of  Tou- 
lon, in  order  to  prevent  the  French  fquadron  there 
from  coming  out.  He  failed,  after  fome  delays  for 
want  of  a  fair  wind,  on  the  7th  of  February,  with  a 
jftout  fquadron  of  thirty  men  of  war,  under  his  com- 
mand, and  a  fleet  of  four  hundred  merchantmen, 
bound  for  the  Straights  ,  and  after  a  very  tempeftuous 
pafiage,  landed  her  catholic  majefty,  on  the  1 6th,  at 
the  Groyne,  From  thence  he  failed  to  execute  his 
pther  commiffion  -,  which  having  effe6ted,  and  hav- 
ing left  vice-admiral  Killegrew,  with  the  Mediterra- 
nean fquadron,  behind  him ;  bore  away  with  the  firfb 
fair  wind  for  England. 

Vice-admiral  Killegrew  arrived  at  Cadiz  on  the  8th 
jof  April,  where  having,  according  to  his  inilrudions, 
taken  all  poffible  care  of  the  trade,  and  having  been 
joined  by  two  Dutch  men  of  war,  the  Guelderland 
and  Zurick^ee,  he  was  next  to  proceed  from  thence 
in  order  to  attend  the  motions  of  the  Toulon  fqua- 
dron. In  this,  however,  he  met  v;ith  no  fmall  diffi- 
culty, by  reafonof  the  ftormy  weather,  which  injured 
feveral  fhips  of  his  fquadron  extreamly  ^  and  the  two 
Dutch  fliips,  one  of  72,  and  the  other  of  62  guijs, 
after  lofmg  all  their  malls,  except  a  miizen,  foundered. 
In  repairing  thefe  unlucky  accidents,  a  great  deal  of 
time  was  wafted  -,  and,  when  he  afterward  got  fight  of 
the  French  Ihips,  they  ftretched  away,  and  being  cleaner 
fhipSj  would  not  let  our  fquadron  come  up  with  them  : 
on  which  our  admiral  gave  over  the  chace. 

The  French  had  been  very  Induftrious  this' year, 
in  fending  a  large  fleet  to  fea,  early  in  the  feafon ; 
for  on  the  i ft  or  2d  of  March,  they  embarked  a  great 
iupply  for  Ireland,  under  the  convoy  of  a  fquadron 
of  36  men  of  war,  attended  by  four  fire-ftiips,  and 
five  flutes,  which'  were  afterward  joined  by  another 
fquadron  froni  Provence,  ^yith  feVeral  traniports ;  fo 
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that  in  all,  tHey  convoyed  over  6000  men,  belide 
ammunition  and  money.  On  the  8 t-h  of  April,  they 
left  the  coafts  of  that  ifland,  in  order  to  return  into 
the  road  of  Brefl;  which  they  did  fafely  on  the  23d5 
and  then  prepared  to  join  their  grand  fleet,  which 
had  orders  to  affembje  under  the  command  of  the 
count  die  Tourville. 

While  the  French  were  -thus  employed,  our  coun- 
cils were  chiefly  bent  in  fending  over  a  royal  army, 
to  'be  commanded  by  king  WiUiam  in  perfon, 
to  Ireland.  This  great  defign  was  brought  to 
bear  about  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  June,' 
when  his  majefty  left  London,  and  embarked  his 
forces  on  board  288  tranfports  on  the  nth,  efcorted 
by  a  fquadron  of  fix  men  of  v/ar,  under  Sir  Cloudef- 
ly  Shovel :  he  failed  for  Carrickfergus,  where  he  fafely 
arrived  on  the  14th  of  the  fame  month,  and  foon 
after  difmifled  rear-admiral  Shovel,  with  the  Ply- 
mouth fquadron,  with  ord-ers  to  join  the  grand  fleet  j 
which  he  could  not  do,  till  it  was  too  late. 

There  was  nothing  better  underfliood  in  England, 
than  the  abfolute  neceflity  of  aflTembling  early  in  the 
year,  a  flrong  fleet  in  the  channel.  The  nation's 
fafety  depended  on  this  m-eafure,  fince  the  king,  and 
the  greatefl:  part  of  his  forces  were  abroad.  Yet,  for 
alKthis,  our  maritime  proceedings  w-ere  very  flow, 
for  which,  various,  and  fome  fcarCcly  credible  caufes 
^re  afligned.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  late  before 
the  Dutch  fent  their  fleet  to  fea  •,  and  the  Engliih, 
knowing  that  nothing  of  confequence  could  be  done, 
till  after  their  jun(5lion,  were  the  lels  felicitous  about 
putting  themfclves  in  order,  till  they  heard  of  their 
being  at  fea. 
.  The  conduct  of  the  French,  in  the  mean  time,  was 
of  quite  another  kind  ;  for  while  the  fquadron  before 
mentioned  was  gone  to  Ireland,  orders  were  given  for 
equipping  a  fleet  of  fixty  fail  at  Breft,  vv^hich  was  to 
put  to  fea  by  the  end  of  May  :  and  though  they  were 
fbrced  by  contrary  winds,  to  put  back  again,  yet  ori 
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the  1 2th  of  June,  they  put  to  Tea  in  three  fquadrons',, 
each  fquadron  being  divided  into  three  divifions  :  in 
all  there  were  78  men  of  war,  22  fire-fhips,  and  the 
whole  fleet  carried  upward  of  4700  pieces  of  cannon, 
tinder  admiral  Tourville.  On  the  13th  of  June,  they 
fleered  for  the  Englifh  coaft,  and  the  20th  found 
themfelves  off  the  Lizard.  The  next  day  the  admi- 
ral took  fome  Englifh  fiihing-boats,  and  after  having 
paid  the  people  who  were  on  board  for  their  fi(h,  he 
let  them  at  liberty  again  ;  and  thefe  were  the  men> 
fuch  was  our  fupinenefs  !  that  firfl  brought  advice  of 
the  arrival  of  the  French,  fleet  on  our  coafb. 

The  earl  of  Torrington  was  at  St.  Helen's,  when 
he  received  this  news,  which  mufl  have  furprized  hira 
very  much,  fince  he  was  fo  far  from  expedling  any* 
advice  of  this  kind,  that  he  had  no  fcouts  to  the  wefl- 
ward.  He  put  to  fea,..  however,  with  fiKh  fhips  as 
he  had,  and  flood  to  the  fouta-eaft,  on  Midfummer- 
day,  leaving  his  orders,  that,  all  the  Englifh  and 
Dutch  fhips  which  could  have  notice,  Ihould  follow 
kim.  His  whole  flrength,  when  colleded,  confifled 
of  about  34  men  of  war  of  feveral  fizes  ;  and  the 
three  Dutch  admirals  had  under  their  command  22 
large  fhips.  We  need  not  wonder,  therefore,  that 
feeing  himfelf  out-numbered  by  above  twenty  fail^ 
he  was  not  willing  to  rifk  his  own  honour,  and  the 
nation's  fafety,  upon  fuch  unequal  terms.  But  the 
queen,  who  v^s  then  regent,  having  been  informed,, 
that  her  father's  adherents  intended  a  general  infur- 
re6lion ;  and  that  if  the  French  fleet  continued  longer 
en  the  coaft,  this  would  certainly^  take  effe61:  •,  by  ad- 
vice of  the  privy-council,  fent  him  orders  to  fight  at 
all  events,  in  order  to  force  the  French  fleet  to  with-, 
draw..  In  obedience  to  this  order,  as  foon  as  it  was 
light,,  on  the  30th  of  June,  the  admiral  threw  ouS- 
the  fignal  for  drawing' into  a  line,  and  bore  down 
upon  the  enemy,  while  they  were  under  fail. 

The  fignal  for  a  battle  was  made  about  eight,  when 
ake  French  braced  their  head  fails  to  their  mafls,  in 
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order  to  lie  by.  The  a6lion  began  about* nine,  wheri 
the  Dutch  fquadron,  which  made  the  van  of  the 
iinited  fleets,  fell  in  with  the  van  of  the  French,  and 
put  them  into  fodne  diforden  About  half  an  hour 
afterj  our  Blue  fquadron  engaged  their  rear  very 
warmly  -,  but  the  Red,  commanded  by  the  earl  of 
f  Torrington  in  perfon,  which  made  the  center  of  our 
fleet,  could  not  come  up  till  about  ten :  fo  that  the 
Dutch  were  aim  oft  furrounded  by  the  enemy.  The 
admiral  feeing  their  diftrefs,  drove  between  them  and 
the  enemy  j  and  in  that  fituation^  anchored  about 
five  in  the  afternoon^  when  it  grew  calm  :  but  diP 
Cerning  how  much  the  Dutch  had  fufFered,  and  how 
little  probability  there  was  of  regaining  any  thing  by 
renewing  the  fight,  he  weighed  about  nine  at  night, 
and  retired  eaftward  with  the  tide  of  flood. 

The  next  day  it  was  refolved  in  a  council  of  Svai^ 
Jield  in  the  afternoon^  to  prelerve  the  fleet,  by  re- 
treating",  and  rather  to  deftroy  the  difabled  fhips,  if 
they  Ihould  be  prelTed  by  the  enemy,  than  to  hazard 
another  engagement,  by  endeavouring  to  prote<Sfe' 
them.  This  refolution  was  executed  with  as  much 
fuGcefs  as  could  be  expeded  •,  which,  however,  was 
chiefly  owing  to  want  of  experience  in  the  French 
admirals  :  for  by  not  anchoring  when  the  Englifli 
did,  they  were  driven  to  a  great  diftance,  and  by 
continuing  to  chace  in  a  line  af  battle,  inftead  of 
leaving  every  (hip  at  libeny  to  do  her  utmoft,  they 
could  never  recover  what  they  loft  by  their  firft  mif- 
take. 

As  foon  as  the  earl  of  Torrington  came  to  town,' 
he  was  examined  before  the  council  ♦,  where  he  jufti- 
fied  himfelf  with  great  prefence  of  mind.  The  coun- 
cil, however,  thought  proper  to  commit  his  lordlhip 
to  the  Tower  •,  and  that  they  might  kUen  the  clamours 
of  the  crowd,  arid  give  fome  fatisfadtion  to  the 
Dutch,  they  directed  a  committee  to  repair  to  Sheer- 
nefs,  where  they  were  to  make  a  thorough  enquiry 
Into  the  real  caufes  of  this  dilafter, 

5  After 
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After  railing  the  ficge  of  Limerick,  king  William- 
returned  into  England ;  where,  in  a  council  held  on 
the  affairs  of  Ireland,  which  were  flill  in  a  very  pre- 
carious condition,  many  of  the  great  cities,  and  mod 
of  the  convenient  ports  being  ftill  held  for  kino^ 
James,  the  earl  of  Marlborough  propofed  a  plan  for 
the  immediate  reduftion  of  that  ifland.  He  obferved 
firft,  that  our  fleet  was  now  at  fca,  and  that  of  the' 
French  returned  to  Brefl ;  in  v/hich  lituation,  there- 
fore, there  was  nothing  to  be  feared  in  relation  to  de- 
fcents.  He  farther  remarked,  that  there  v;ere  at  leaft 
5000  land  forces  lying  idle  in  England,  which  might 
be  embarked  on  board  the  fleer,  even  in  this  late 
feafon  of  the  year,  and  land  time  enough  to  perform^ 
eonfiderable  fervice.  The  king  readily  accepted  this' 
offer,  gave  the  command  of  the  troops  to  the  earl  of 
Marlborough,  and  fent  orders  to  the  admirals  to  lend 
ihe  great  fhips  about  to  Chatham,  and  to  take  00 
board  the  remainder  of  the  fleet,  the  forces  ordered 
for  this  fervice. 

The  admirals  hoifted  their  flag  on  board  the  Kent^ 
a  third  rate  •,  and  having  embarked  the  troops  with  alh 
imaginable,  expedition,  arrived  with  them  before  the 
Jiarbour  of  Cork,  on  the  2ifl:  of  September,  in  the 
afternoon.  On  the  23d,  the  forces  v/ere  landed,  znd 
joined  a  body  of  between  3  and  4000  men,  undef 
the  command  of  the  duk^e  of  Wir  rem  berg  •,  who,  by 
an  ill-timed  difpute  about  the  command,  had  like  to 
have  ruined  the  whole  expedition.  The  city  of  Cork 
was  very  well  fortifled^  and  had  in  it  a  body  of  4000 
men:  but  the  earl  of  Marlborough  having  obferved 
that  the  place  was  commanded  by  an  adjacent  hill^ 
he  ordered  a  battery  to  be  ereded  there  on  the  24th  ^< 
and  after  playing  on  the  town  for  a  few  hours,  made 
fo  conflderable  a  breach,  that  on  the  25th  the  generals 
refolved  to  attack  it.  The  befleged  were  fo  terrified 
at  this,  that  the  Iriili  inftantly  capitulated.  The  re- 
dud:ion  of  Kingfale  followed  fooo  after. 

'     "  .    .  '  The 
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The  fleet  arrived  in  the  Downs  on  the  8thof  Oclo-- 
ber,  bringing  over  with  them,  by  the  earl  of  Marl-^ 
borough's  defire,  the  governor  of  Cork,  and  feveral 
perfons  of  quality,  who  were  made  prifoners  wheri 
that  city  was  taken,-  There  the  admirals  received  or- 
ders  to  divide  their  fleet  into  fmall  fquadrons  for 
feveral  fervices,  and  leave  only  a  flirong  fquadron  in 
the  Downs,  Under  the  command  of  Sir  Cloudefly 
Shovel,  who  cruiled  the  remaining  part  of  the  year 
in  th€  Soundings,  without  any  fuccefs  remarkable 
enough  to  deferve  liotice. 

The  care  of  the  admin iftfation  to  repair  all  paft 
errors  in  naval  affairs,  and  to  retrieve  the  honour  of 
the  maritime  powers,  appeared  vifibly  in  the  mea- 
fures  taken  for  fending  a  great  fleet  early  to  fea,  in' 
the  fpring  of  the  year  1691.  In  order  to  this,  after 
the  earl  of  Torrington  was  difmifl^ed  from  his  com- 
mand, Edward  RuflTelj  Efq-,  was  appointed  aidmiral 
and  commander  in  chief,  and  immediately  received 
inftruflions  to  ufe  the  utmoil  expedition  in  drawing 
together  the  ftiips  of  which  his  fleet  was  to  be  com- 
pofed  5  and  a  lift  of  them,  to  the  number  of  91,  of 
which  57  were  of  the  line  of  battle,  was  annexed  to 
his  inflrudlions.  He  executed  thefe  directions  with: 
the  utmofl;  fliill  and  diligence,  and  by  the  7th  of  Ma/ 
was  ready  to  j3ut  to  fea.  His  orders  were  to  proceed 
in  the  Soundings,  as  foon  as  he  Ihould  be  joined  by 
the  Dutch  j  and  he  was  likewife  dire(5ted  to  take  care 
la  block  up  the  port  of  Dunkirk,  in  order  to  prevent 
tnQ  French  privateers  from  difturbing  our  trade. 
Thefe  dire(5bions,  however,  were  but  indifl^erently 
executed  •,  which  our  v/riters  attribute  to  the  flownefs 
of  the  Dutch  in  fending  their  fliips  to  join  the  confe- 
derate fleets  which  they  had  flipulated  to  do  by  the 
beginning  of  May.  It  is  certain,  that  notwithftand- 
ino-  all  his  fldll  and  care,  admiral  Rufiel  found  his- 
fleet  but  indifferently  manned,  and  fcantily  victual- 
led 'y  at  the  fame  time  thit  he  was  fo  perplexed  by  his- 
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Orders,  and  with  tlie  difficulties  ftartcd  upon  every 
Dccafion  by  the  Dutch  admiral,  who  very  probably 
was  as  much  cramj)ed  by  his  -,  that  a  great  part  of  the 
months  of  May  and  June  were  Ipcnt  to  very  little 
pur[)ore  :  and  though  the  French  fleet  was  not  in 
ibch  forwardnefs  this  year  as  it  had  been  the  lafl,  yet 
it  was  at  lea  fome  time  before  ours  had  any  intelli- 
gence of  it. 

Lewis  XIV.  feemed  at  this  time  to  fliew  a  fingu- 
Jar  vanity  in  maintaining  a  prodigious  naval  force,  to 
make  all  Europe  fee  how  foon,  and  how  effectually, 
his  councils  had  been  able  to  create  a  ma'^itlme  power. 
He  had  at  this  time  to  deal  with  the  Englifh,  Spa- 
niards, and  Dutch ;  and  as  he  was  now  in  the  zenith 
of  his  glory,  he  exhaufled  his  treafures,  in  order, 
had  it  been  pofTible,  to  render  himfelf  mafler  at  fea. 
Pie  appointed  the  count  d'Eftrees,  vice-admiral  of 
France,  to  command  in  the  Mediterranean  a  fleet 
confiding  of  four  large  men  of  war,  5  frigates,  26 
gallies,  and  three  bomb-veilels :  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  count  Tourville  was  direJied  to  ademble  the: 
grand  fleet  intended  for  the  ocean.  This  fleet,  though 
very  confiderabie,  and  excellently  provided  with  every 
thing  neceffary,  yet  was  inferior  in  force  to  that  of  the 
confederates ;  and  therefore  countTourville  was  inllrudl:- 
ed  to  avoid  an  engagement  as  much  as  pofllble,  and  to 
amule  the  enemy,  by  kee'ping  as  long  as  might  be  in 
the  channel.  It  muft  be  obferved  alfo,  that  a  fqua- 
dron  had  been  lent,  under  the  command  of  the  mar* 
quis  de  Nefmonde,  to  carry  fupplies  of  all  forts  for, 
the  relief  of  king  James's  army  in  Ireland. 

The  Smyrna  fleet  was  expelled  home  this  fpring  ; 
and  as  the  Engl ifli  and  Dutch  had  a  joint  conxtrn 
therein;  to  the  am.ount  of  upv/ard  of  four  millions 
fteriing,  both  nations  were  e?itreamly  apprehenfive 
of  its  being  attacked  by  the  French.  Precife  orders 
were  therefore  fent  to  admiral  Ruffe  1,  to  ufe  his  ut- 
moft  care  for  its  prefervation  :  this  he  performed  with 
equal  induftry  and  uiccefsj  and  th<-n  (leered  his  courle 
for  t'le  coalt  of  France, 
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Arriving  in  this  ftation.  Sir  Cloudefley  Shovel  wag' 
fent  to  look  into  Breft,  where  he  faw  about  forty  fail 
coming  out  of  that  port  -,  which  proved  to  be  a  fleet 
of  merchant-fhips  from  Bretagne,  efcorted  by  three 
men  of  war.  Sir  Cloudefley,  to  decoy  thefe  fliips 
into  his  hands,  made  ufe  of  an  excellent  ftratasem  : 
.he  knew  the  French  had  intelligence  that  a  fmall  iqua- 
dron  of  their  fleet  had  made  prizes  of  feveral  Eng- 
lifli  merchantmen  -,  laying  hold,  therefore,  of  this 
piece  of  falfe  news,  he  ordered  part  of  his  fquadron 
to  put  out  French  colours,  and  the  reft  to  take  in 
theirs.  By  this  method  he  thought  to  deceive  the 
French,  who  might  naturally  fuppofe  it  that  fqua- 
dron  with  their  prizes.  This  fucceeded  in  part ;  but 
the  enemy  dilcovered  the  cheat  before  he  was  near 
enough  to  do  much  miichief. 

About  the  latter  end  of  July,  admiral  RuflTel  fell 
in  with  a  convoy  going  to  the  French  fleet  with  frefli 
proviiions ;  fome  of  thefe  were  taken,  and  from  them 
he  learnt  that  count  Tourville  had  orders  to  avoid 
fighting,  which  he  very  pundtually  obeyed,  keeping 
fcouts  at  a  conflderable  diftance  on  all  points  of  the 
compafs  by  which  he  could  be  approached,  and  thefe 
being  chafed  by  ours,  they  imm.ediately  ran,  making 
fignals  to  others,  that  lay  within  them  ;  fo  that  it  was 
impoflible  to  qome  up  with  the  body  of  their  fleet. 

Being  fenfible  of  the  dangers  diat  might  attend  this 
fituation,  the  admiral  wfote  home  for  frefli  orders, 
which  he  received  ;  but  found  them  fo  perplexed, 
that  having  intelligence  of  the  French  fleet's  being  gone 
into  Brefl",  he,  in  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  purfuant  to 
the  refolution  of  a  council  of  war,  returned  to  Tor- 
bay,  from  whence  he  wrote  up  to  court  to  have  his 
lali:  orders  explained.  In  return  he  was  directed  to 
put  to  fea  again,  which  he  did  ;  and  notwithfl:anding 
his  frequent  reprefentations  of  the  inconvenience  of 
having  fuch  large  fliips  expofed  to  the  rough  weather, 
which  ufjally  happens  about  the  equinox  -,  he  was 
obliged  to  continue  in  the  Soundings  to  the  2d  of 
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September,  when  he  met  with  fuch  a  violent  florm? 
that  after  doing  all  that  could  be  done  for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  the  fleet,  it  fuftained  confiderable  damage, 
the  Coronation,  a  fecond  rate,  and  the  Harv/ich,  a 
third  rate,  being  lofl. 

The  whole  nation  were  now  convinced^  that  with 
refpe6l  to  our  honour  and  intereft  in  this  war,  the 
management  of  affairs  at  fea  was  chiefiy  to  be  re- 
garded ;  and  yet,  by  an  unaccountable  feries  of 
wrong  councils,  the  management  of  theie  affairs  was 
worfe  condudled  than  any  other.  The  abfolute  re- 
du6lion  of  Ireland,  and  the  war  in  Flanders,  feemed 
to  occupy  the  king's  thoughts  entirely  *,  and  the  care 
of  the  navy  was  left  wholly  to  the  board  of  admiralty, 
who,  to  fpeak  in  the  fofteit  terms,  did  not  manage  it 
much  to  the  fatisfa6tion  of  the  nation.  There  were, 
befide,  fome  other  things  which  contributed  to  hurt 
our  maritime  proceedings.  A  faction  was  grown  up 
in  the  fleet  againfl:  the  admiral,  and  at  the  lame  time 
the  government  entertained  a  great  jealoufy  of  many 
of  the  officers  ;  though  to  this  hour  it  remains  a  fe- 
Gret,  whether  it  v/as,  or  was  not,  well  founded.  The 
truth  appears  to  be,  that  king  James  was  better 
knov/n  to  the  officers  of  the  fleet,  than  to  any  other 
fet  of  men  in  England -,  mofl:  of  them  had  ferved 
under  him  when  lord  jiigh-admiral,  and  many  had 
been  preferred  by  him  ;  which  rendered  it  highly 
probable,  they  might  have  an  efteem  for  his  perion  : 
but  that  any  of  thefe  officers  intended  to  acl  in  liis 
favour,  in  conjun6lion  with  a  French  force,-  againfb 
their  country,  is  very  unlikely  :  efpecially  if  we  con- 
fider  the  unanimity  with  which  they  went  into  the'revo-^ 
lution,  which  had  been  openly  ack  now  lege  d,  and 
they  fblemnly  thanked  for  it  by  the  convention. 
However  it  v/as,  this  is  certain,  that  in  parliament, 
at  court,  and  in  the  navy,  nothing  was  h-ard  of  but 
jealoufies,  ill  condud,  and  want  of  fufficient  fupplies 
for  the  fervice  -,  a  kind  of  difcourfe  that  lafled  all  the 
winter,  and  which  anfwered  very  bad  purpofes. 
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In  the  fpring  of  the  year  1692,  a  little  before  tH6^ 
king  went  to  Holland,  he  began  to  communicate  his 
intentions,  as  to  the  employment  of  the  fleet,  to  ad- 
miral Ruffel,  who,  however,  was  very  far  from  {land- 
ing in  high  favour :  but  his  character,  as  an  officer, 
and  his  known  fteadinefs  in  revolution-principles,  fup- 
ported  him ;  and  the  king  refoived  to  confide  the 
Beet  to  his  care. 

When  Lewis  XIV.  perceived,  that  it  was  impof- 
fible  to  fupport  the  v/ar  in  Ireland  any  longer  to  ad- 
vantage, he  came  to  a  refoiution  of  employing  the. 
forces  that  were  ftili  left  king  James,  to  ferve  his- 
purpofe  another  way.  Vv^ith  this  view  he  concerted 
v/itli  the  malecontents  in  England,  an  invafion  on  the 
coafc  of  SufTex ;  and  though  for  this  defign  it  was 
necefiary  to  draw  together  a  great  number  of  tranf- 
ports,  as  well  as  a  very  confiderable  body  of  forces,, 
yet  he  had  both  in  rcadinels,  before  it  was  fo  much 
as  fufpeded  here.  In  Ihort,  nothing  was  wanting  to 
the  execution  of  this  defign  in  the  beginning  of  April, 
but  the  arrival  of  count  d'Eilrees's  fquadron  of  1 2 
men  of  war,  which  was  to  efccrt  the  embarkation  5, 
while  the  count  de  Tourville  cruized  in-  the  channel 
with  the  grand  fleet,  which  was  alfo  ready  to  put  to 
fea,  but  v/as  detained  by  contrary  winds,.  Things 
being  in  this  fituation,  king  James  fent  over  fome 
agents  to  give  his  friends  intelligence  of  his  motions ;. 
and  fome  of  thefe  people',  in  hopes  of  reward,  gave, 
the  firil  clear  account  of  the  whole  defign  to  the  go- 
vernment at  home :  upon  which,  order  after  order 
v/as  fent  to  admiral  RuiTel  to  haften  out  to  fea,  iw 
whatever  condition  the  fleet  might  be  at  this  timie. 

King  V/illiam,  as  foon  as  he  arrived  in  Holland,. 
took  care  to  haiien  the  naval  preparations  with  un- 
vfual  diligence  ^  fo  that  the  fleet  was  ready  to  put  to 
fea  much  fooner  than  had  been  expected .  As  for  our 
admiral,  he  went  on  board  in  the  beginning  of  May ; 
and  obferving  how  p-reatadvantaf2;e  the  French  mii^ht 
reap  by  the  divifion  of  our  fleet,  his  flrft  care  was  to 
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-write  to  court  to  defire,  that  a  certain  place  might  be 
lixed  for  their  conjun6lion.  In  return  to  this,  he  had 
orders  fent  him  to  cruize  between  Cape  la  Hogiie  and 
the  Ide  of  Wight,  till  the  fquadrons  .rnould  join 
with  him,  though  he  had  propofed  the  jiintlion  fhould 
be  made  off  Beachy-head.  However,  he  obeyed  his 
orders  as  foon  as  he  received  them,  and  plyed  it  down 
through  the  fands,  with  a  very  fcanty  wind,  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  many  of  his  officers,  and  all  the  pi- 
lots, who  were  againit  hazarding  fo  great  a  fleet  in  fo 
dangerous  an  attempt  -,  and  yet  to  this  bold  ftroke  of 
the  admiral's,  was  owing  all  his  following  fuccefs. 

On  the  nth  day  of  May,  Ruilei  failed  from  Rye 
to  St.  Helen's,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  Englilh 
fquadrons  under  Delaval  and  Carter ;  and  by  th^ 
Dutch  fquadrons,  commanded  by  Allemonde,  Cal- 
lembergh,,  and  Vandergoes.  He  fet  fail  for  the  coafl 
of  France  on  the  i8th  day  of  May,  with  a  fleet  of 
^9  fliips  of  the  line,  befide  frigates  and  fire-fhips. 

Next  day,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he 
difcovered  the  enemy,  under  the  count  de  Tourvllle, 
and  threw  out  the  fignal  for  the  line  of  battle,  which 
by  eight  o'clock  was  formed  in  good  order,  the 
Dutch  in  the  van,  the  blue  diviiion  in  the  rear,  and 
the  red  in  the  center.  The  French  fleet  did  not  ex- 
ceed 6^  fhips  of  the  line,  and  as  they  were  to  wind- 
ward, Tourville  m.ight  liave  avoided  an  engagement; 
but,  he  had  received  a  pofitive  order  to  fight,  on 
the  fuppofition  that  the  Dutch  and  Englilh  fquadrons 
had  not  joined.  Tourville,  therefore,  bore  ..down 
along-fide  of  RuTel's  own  ihip,  which'  he  eno;aged 
at  a  very  fmall  diftance.  He  fought  him  with  great 
fury  till  one  o'clock,  when  his  rigging  and  fails  be- 
ing co'nfiderably  damaged,  his  Ihip,  the  Riling  Sun, 
that  carried  104  cannon,  v/as  towed  out  of  the  line 
in  great  diforder.  Neverthelefs,  the  engagement  con- 
tinued till  three,  when  the  fleets  were  parted  by  a 
thick  fog.  When  this  abated,  the  enemy  were  de- 
fcried  flying  to  the  northward;  and  RuflTei  made  the 
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fignal  for  chafing.  Part  of  the  bkie  fquadron  came 
vip  v-jith  the  enemy  about  eight  in  the  evening,  and 
engaged  them  half  an  hour,  during  which  admiral 
Carter  was  mortally  wounded.  At  length,  the  French 
bore  away  for  Conquet-Road,  having  loft  four  fhips 
in  this  day's  ^dion.  Next  day,  abovit  eight  in  the 
morning,  they  were  difcovered  crcv^ing  ;iway  to  the 
"vveiiward,  and  the  combined  fleets  chafed  witjp  all* 
the  fail  they  could  carry,  until  RuiTel's  foretop-maft 
camiC  by  the  board.  Though  he  was  retarded  by 
this  accident,  they  ftill  continued  the  pvrfuit,  and 
he  anchored  near  Cape  la  fiogue.  On  the  2 2d  of 
the  month,  about  feven  in  the  morning,  part  of  the 
French  fleet  was  perceived  near  the  Race  of  Aldetr 
ney,  fome  at  anchor,  and  fome  driving  to  the  eafl:- 
ward  with  the  tide  of  flood.  He,  and  the  fliips 
nearefl:  him,  immediately  flipt  their  cables  and  chafed, 
The  Riiing-Sun,  having  loft  her  mafts,  ran  alhore 
near  Cherbourg,  where  fne  w^as  burned  by  Sir  Ralph 
Delaval,  together  with  the  Admirable,  another  firft 
rate,  and  the  Conquerant  of  eighty  guns.  Eighteen 
other  fliips  of  their  fleet  ran  into  La  Hogue,  wher^ 
they  were  attacked  by  Sir  George  Rooke,  who  de- 
ilroyed  them,  and  a  great  number  of  tranfports  load- 
ed with  ammunition,  in  the  midft  of  a  terrible  fire 
from  the  enemy,  and  in  fight  of  the  Irifli  camp.  Sir 
JohnAfnby,  with  his  ovm  fquadron  and  fome  Dutch 
fhips,  purfued  the  reft  of  the  French  fleet,  which 
efcaped  through  the  Race  of  Alderney,  by  fuch  a 
dangerous  palfage  as  the  Englifli  could  not  attempt, 
without  expoflng  their  fhips  to  the  moft  imm.inent||^ 
hazard. 

This  was  a  very  mortifying  defeat  to  the  French 
}<.ing,  who  had  been  fo  long  flattered  with  an  unin- 
terrL  pted  feries  of  vidlories :  and  reduced  James  to 
the  iov/eft  ebb  of  defpondence,  as  it  fruftrated  the 
w^hole  fcheme  of  his  embarkation,  and  overwhelmed 
his  friends  in  England  with  grief  and  defpair.  Some 
hiftorians  allege,    that  Ruffel  did  not  improve  his 
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vi6lory  with  all  advantages  that  might  have  been  ob- 
tained before  the  enemy  recovered  of  their  confter- 
nation.  But  this  is  a  malicious  imputation  -,  and  a 
very  ungrateful  return  for  his  manifold  fervices  to 
the  nation.  He  adted  in  this  whole  expedition  with 
the  genuine  fpirit  of  a  Britiili  admiral:  and,  in  a 
word,  obtained  fuch  a  deciuve  vicloryj  that  durincr 
the  remaining  part  of  the  war,  the  French  would  not 
hazard  another  battle  by  fea  with  the  Englilh. 

Ruffel  having  ordered  Sir  John  Afliby,  and  the 
Dutch  admiral  Caliembergh,  to  fteer  toward  Havre 
de  Grace,  and  endeavour  to  deftroy  the  remainder  of 
the  French  fleet,  failed  back  to  St.  Helen's,  that  the 
damaged  fhips  might  be  refitted,  and  the  fleet  fur- 
niihed  with  frelh  fupplies  of  provilion  and  ammuni- 
tion :  but,  his  principal  motive  was  to  take  on  board 
a  number  of  troops  provided  for  a  defcent  upon 
France,  which  had  been  projected  by  England  and 
Holland,  v>^ith  a  view  to  alarm  and  didract  the  ene^ 
my  in  their  own  dominions.  In  the  latter  end  of  July, 
7000  men,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Leinfter, 
embarked  on  board  of  tranlports,  to  be  landed  at  St. 
Maloe's,  Bred,  or  Rochfort  •,  and  the  nation  conceived 
the  moil  fanguine  hopes  of  this  expedition.  A 
council  of  war,  confiding  of  land  and  iea-ofHcers, 
being  held  on  board  the  Brecia,  to  deliberate  upon 
thefcheme  of  the  minidly,  the  members  unanimoufly 
agreed,  that  the  leafon  was  too  far  advanced  to  put 
it  in  execution. 

Nothing  could  be  more  ing-lorious  for  the  Rns'lifh 
than  their  operations  by  fea  in  the  courfe  of  the  dim- 
mer 1693.  The  king  had  ordered  the  admirals  to 
ufe  all  pofTible  difpatch  in  equipping  the  deets,  that 
they  might  block  up  the  enemy  in  their  own  ports, 
and  prote61:  the  commerce,  which  had  fufFercd  fe- 
verely  from  the  French  privateers.  They  were, 
however,  fo  dilatory  in  their  proceedings,  that  the 
fquadrons  of  the  enemy  failed  from  their  harbours 
before  the  Engliih  fleet  could  put  to  fea.     About 
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the  middle  of  May  it  was  afTembled  at  St,  Helen'^s^ 
and  took  qn  board  five  regiments,  intended  for  a  de- 
fcent  on  Breil;  but  this  enterprize  v,'as  never  attempt- 
ed. When  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  fquadrons' joined, 
fo  as  to  form  a  very  numerous  fleet,  the  public  ex- 
peded  they  would  undercake  fome  expedition  of  im- 
portance; but  the  adm.irals  we  re  divided  in  their  opinion, 
nor  did  their  orders  warrant  their  executing  any  fcheme 
of  confequence.  Killigrew  and  Delaval  did  not  efcape 
the  fufoicion  of  beino;  difaffefted  to  the  fervice ;  and 
France  was  faid  to  have  maintained  a  fecret  corre- 
fpondence  with  the  malecontents  in  England.  Lewis 
had  made  furpriflng  efforts  to  I'epair  the  damage 
which  his  navy  had  fuftained.  He  had  purchafed 
feveral  large  velfels,  and  converted  them  into  ihips 
of  war  •,  he  had  laid  an  embargo  on  all  the  fnipping 
of  his  kingdom,  until  his  fquadrons  were  manned  : 
he  had  made  a  grand  naval  promotion,  to  encourage 
^he  officers  and  feamen  y  and  this  expedient  produced 
a  wonderful  fpirit  of  adivity  and  emulation.  In  the 
month  of  May  his  fleet  failed  to  the  Mediterranean,, 
in  three  fquadrons,  confiiting  of  71  capital  {hips,  be- 
'  fide  bomb-ketches,  fire-fhips,  and  tenders. 

In  the  beginninp;  of  June,  the  Enp-lifn  and  Dutch 
fleets  failed  dov/n  the  channel.  On  the  6th5  Sir  George 
Rooke  was  detached  to  the  Streights,  with  a  fqua- 
ciron  of  23  iliips,  as  convoy  to  the  Mediterranean  trade. 
The  great  fleet  returned  to  Torbay,  while  he  purfued 
his  voyage,  having  under  his  protection  about  400 
merchant  (hips  belonging  to  England,  Holland,  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  Hamburgh,  and  Flanders.  On  the 
i6rh,  his  fcouts  difcovered  part  of  the  French  fleet 
under  Cape  St.  Vincent :  next  day  their  whole  navy 
appeared,  to  the  amount  of  80  fail.  Rooke  avoided 
engaging  them,  v/hich  he  thought  could  only  tend 
to  their  ruin  -,  he  dired^ed  the  vefTels  nearefl:  land  to 
put  into  the  firft  Spanifh  ports,  while  he  flood  of? 
with  the  remainder  j  however  a  great  number  fell  into 
the  enemy's  hands.     The  value  cf  the  lofs  fuftained 
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ibVL  this  oc^afion  amounted  to  one  million  fleriing. 
Mean  while  Rooke  flood  off  with  a  frefh  gale,  and 
on  the  19th  fent  home  the  Lark  fliip  of  war,  with 
the  news  of  his  misfortune ;  then  he  bore  away  for 
the  Madeiras,  wherejhaving  taken  in  wood  and  water, 
he  fet  fail  for  Ireland  ;  and  in  purfuance  of  orders, 
he  joined  the  great  iieet  then  cruifing  in  the  chops , 
of  the  channel.  On  the  25  th  day  of  Auguft,  they 
returned  to  St,  Helen's,  and  the  four  regiments  were 
landed. 

The  French  admirals,  inilead  of  purfuing  Rookc 
to  Madeira,  made  an  unfuccefsful  attempt  upon  Ca- 
diz, and  bombarded  Gibraltar,  where  the  merchant^ 
funk  their  fnips,  that  they  might  not  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  Then  they  failed  along  the 
^oail  of  Spain,  deftroyed  fome  Englilh  and  Dutch 
veffels  at  Malaga,  Alicant,  and  other  places  ^  and 
returned  in  triumph  to  Toulon.  About  this  period. 
Sir  Francis  Wheeler  returned  to  England  with  his; 
fquadron,  from  an  unfortunate  expedition  in  the  Weft 
Indies.  In  conjun6lion  with  colonel  Codrington,  go- 
vernor of  the  Leeward  iQands,  he  made  uniliccefstui 
attempts  upon  the  iflands  of  Martinique  and  Domi- 
nique. Then  he  failed  to  Bofton  in  New  England, 
with  a  view  to  concert  an  expedition  againft  Quebec, 
which  was  judged  impraclicable.  He  afterward  ileer- 
ed  for  Placentia  in  Newfoundland,  which  he  would 
have  attacked  without  hentation  ;  but  the  defign  was 
rejeded  by  a  majority  of  voices  in  the  council  of  war. 
Thus  difappointed,  he  kt  fail  for  England  -,  and 
arrived  at  Portfniouth  in  a  very  fhattered  condition. 
'  In  November  another  effjrt  v/as  made  to  annoy  the 
enemy.  Commodore  Benbow  failed  with  a  fquadror^ 
of  12-  capital  ihips,  four  bomb-ketches,  and  ten  bri- 
gantines,  to  the  coail  of  St.  Malo  ^  and  anchoring 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  town,  cannonaded  and 
bombarded  it  for  three  days  fuccelfively.  Then  thej 
landed  on  an  iOand,  v/here  they  burnt  a  convent. 
On  the   19th,   they  took  the  advantage  of  a  dark 

night. 
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nighr,  a  frefh  gale,  and  a  ftrong  tide,  to  fend  in  a 
fire-lhip,  of  a  particular  contrivance,  ftiled  the  In- 
fernal, in  order  to  burn  the  town ;  but,  fhe  flruck 
upon  a  rock  before  (he  arrived  at  the  place,  and  the 
eno-ineer  was  obliged  to  fet  her  on  fire,  and  retreat. 
She  continued  burning  for  fome  time,  and  at  lafl 
blew  up,  with  fuch  an  explofion  as  iliook  the  whole 
tov/n  like  an  earthquake,  unroofed  :^oo  houfes,  and 
broke  all  the  glafs  and  earthen  ware  for  three  leagues 
found.  A  capftan,  that  weighed  200  pounds,  was 
tranfported  into  the  place,  and  falling  upon  a  houfe, 
levelled  it  to  the  ground  •,  the  greateil  part  of  the  wall 
toward  the  fea  tumbled  down  -,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  overwhelmed  with  conflernation  :  fo  that  a  fmall 
■  Humber  of  troops  might  have  taken  poffeffion  with- 
out refillance  ;  but  there  was  not  a  foldier  on  board. 
Neverthelefs,  the  failors  did  confiderabie  damage  to 
the  town  of  St.  Malo,  w^hic.h  had  been  a  nell  of  pri- 
vateers thatinfefted  the  Englilh  commerce.  Though 
this  attempt  was  executed  with  great  fpirit,  and  fome 
fuccefs,  the  clamours  of  the  people  became  louder 
and  louder.  But  if  the  Englilh  were  difcontented, 
the  French  were  miferable,  in  fpite  of  all  their  vic- 
tories. That  kingdom  laboured  under  a  dreadful 
famine,  occafioned  partly  from  unfavourable  feafons, 
and  partly  from  the  war,  which  had  not  left  hands 
fufRcient  to  cultivate  the  ground^  Notwithftanding 
all  the  diligence  and  providence  of  their  miniflry,  in 
bringing  fuppiies  ot  corn  from  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark, their  care  in  regulating  the  price,  and  furnilh- 
ing  the  markets,  their  liberal  contributions  for  the 
rehef  of  the  indigent;  multitudes  periflied  of  want, 
and  the  whole  kingdom  was  reduced  to  poverty  and 
diftrefs.  Lewis  pined  in  the  midft  of  his  fuccefs* 
He  faw  his  fubjefts  exhauded  by  a  ruinous  war,  in 
which  they  had  been  involved  by  his  ambition.  He 
tampered  with  the  allies  apart,  in  hope  of  dividing 
and  detaching  them  from  the  grand  confederacy  :  he 
Iblicited  the  northern  crowns  to  engage  as  mediators 
g  for 
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for  a  general  peace.  A  memorial  was  aflually  pre- 
fented  by  the  Daniili  minifter  to  king  William,  by 
which  ic  appears,  that  the  French  king  would  have 
been  contented  to  purchafe  a  peace  with  fome  confi- 
derable  conceflions.  But  the  terms  were  reje^led  by 
the  king  of  England,  whofe  ambition  and  revenge 
were  not  yet  gratified;  and  whofe  fubjecls,  though 
heavy  laden,  couki  itill  bear  additional  burdens. 

King  William  having  received  intelligence  of  the 
defign  of  the  French  upon  Barcelona,  endeavoured  to 
prevent  the  junction  of  the  Bred  and  Toulon  fqua- 
drons,  by, fending  Ruffel  to  fea  as  early  as  the  fleet 
could  be  in  a  condition  to  fail  :  but  before  he  arrived 
^t  Portfmouth,  the  Bred  Iquadron  had  quitted  that 
harbour.  And  a  body  of  land-forces,  intended  for  a 
defcent  upon  the  coafc  of  France,  under  the  command 
of  general  Tollemache,  lailed  on  the  29th  of  May, 
1694,  but  effedled  nothing,  and  loft  their  general. 

After  this  unfortunate  attempt,  lard  Berkeley, 
with  the  advice  of  a  council  of  war,  failed  back  for 
England  ;  and  at  St.  Helen's  received  orders  from 
the  queen  to  call  a  council,  and  deliberate  in  what 
mianner  the  fhips  and  forces  might  be  beft  employed. 
They  agreed  to  make  fome  attempt  upon  the  co aft 
of  Normandy.  With  this  view  they  fet  fail  on  the 
5th  day  of  July.  They  bombarded  Dieppe,  and  Havre 
ide  Grace  -,  and  hara^ed  the  French  troops,  v/ho 
marched  after  them  along-lhore.  They  alarmed  the 
whole  coaft,  and  filled  every  town  with  fuch  confter- 
nation,  that  they  would  have  been  abandoned  by  the 
inhabitants,  had  not  they  been  detained  by  miihtary 
force. 

During  thefe  tranfaflions,  admiral  Ruffel  with  the 
o-rand  fieet  failed  for  the  Mediterranean  :  and  being 
joined  by  rear-admiral  Neville  from  Cadiz,  together 
with  Callembersh  and  Evertzen,  he  fteered  toward 
Barcelona,  which  was  belieged  by  the  French  fleet 
^nd  army.  At  his  approach,  Tourvilie  retired  with 
precipitation  into  the  harbour  ofToulon  ,  andNoaiiles 

aban- 
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abandoned  his  enterprize.  The  Spanifh  affairs  were 
in  fuch  a  deplorable  condition,  that  without  this 
timely  affifta nee,,  the  kingdom  muft  have  been  un- 
done. While  he  continued  in  the  Mediterranean, 
the  French  admiral  durft  not  venture  to  appear  at 
fea  •,  and  all  his  projeds  were  difconcerted.  After 
having  afTerted  the  honour  of  the  Britilh  flag  in  thofe 
feas  during  the  whole  fummer,  he  failed  in  the  be- 
ginning of  November  to  Cadiz,  where,  by  an 
•  exprefs  order  of  the  king,  he  paffed  the  winter ; 
during  which  he  took  fuch  precautions  for  prevent- 
ing Tourville  from  paffing  the  Streights,  that  he  did 
not  think  proper  to  rifque  the  paiTage. 

While  admiral  RufTel  alTerted  the  Britifh  dominion 
in  the  Mediterranean-fea,  the  French  coafts  were 
again  infulted  in  the  channel  by  a  feparate  fleet,  un- 
der the  command  of  lord  Berkeley,  of  Straton,  aflifl:- 
ed  by  the  Dutch  admiral  Allemonde.  On  the  fourth 
day  of  July,  1695,  they  anchored  before  St.  Malos, 
which  they  bombarded  from  nine  ketches  covered  by 
fomae  frigates,  which  fuilained  more  damage  than 
was  done  to  the  enemy.  On  the  6th,  Granville  un- 
derwent the  fame  fate  %  and  then  the  fleet  returned 
to  Portfmouth.  The  bomb-veilels  being  refitted,  the 
fleet  failed  round  to  the  Downs,  where  400  foldiers 
were  embarked  for  an  attempt  upon  Dunkirk,  under 
th.Q  direclicn  of  Meeflers,  the  famous  Dutch  engi- 
neer :  but  to  no  efi^ed:,  owing  to  the  ill  underfland- 
ing  between  the  Dutch  engineer  and  theEnglifli 
officers. 

A  fquadron  had  been  fent  to  the  Weft  Indies,  un* 
cler  the  joint  command  of  captain  Robert  Wilmot 
sad  colonel  Lilingil'on,  with  1200  land-forces.  They 
had  inflrudtions  to  co-operate  with  the  Spaniards  in 
Hifpaniola,  again  ft  the  French  fettlem.ents  on  that 
ifland,  and  to  deftroy  their  fifheries  on  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland,  in  their  return.  They  were  accord- 
ingly joined  bv  1 700  Spaniards,  raifed  by  the  pre- 
fjdent  of  St.  Domingo ,  but,  inftead  of  proceeding 
7  "  aGfainit 
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againfl:  Petit-Gnavas,  according  to  the  dire6lions 
they  had  received,  Wihnot  took  pojOefTion  of  Fort- 
Francois,  and  plundered  the  country  for  his  own  pri- 
vate advantage,  notvvithftanding  the  remonflrances  of 
Lilingfton. 

Notwithftanding  the  great  efforts  the  nation  had 
made  to  maintain  fuch  a  number  of  different  fqua- 
drons  for  the  prote6lion  of  commerce,  as  well  as  to 
annoy  the  enemy,  the  trade,  fuffered  feverely  from 
the  French  privateers,  which  fwarmed  in  both  chan- 
nels, and  rjnade  prize  of  many  rich  vefTels.  The 
marquis  of  Curmiierthen  being  ilationed  with  a  fqua- 
dron  off  the  Sclily  iflands,  miflook  a  fleet  of  mer- 
chant-fhips  for  the^  Breft  fleet,  and  retired  with  pre- 
cipitation to  Milford-Haven.  In  confequence  of  this 
retreat,  the  privateers  took  a  good  number  of  fnips 
from  Barbadoes,  and  five'  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  va- 
lued at  a  million  flerling.  The  merchants  renewed 
their  clamour  againft  the  commiiTioners  of  the  admi- 
ralty, who  produced  their  orders  and  inftru^flions  in 
their  own  defence.  The  marquis  of  Carmaerthen 
had  been  guilty  of.  a  flagrant  mifcondud:  oa  this  oc- 
€afion.5  but  the  chief  fource  of  thofe  national  cala- 
mitiesj^was  the  circumilantiai  intellip;ence  tranfmitted 
to  France  from  time  to  time,  by  the  malcontents  of 
England  :  for,  they  were  actuated  by  a  fcanclalous^ 
principle,  which  they  fl!ill  retain,  namely,  that  of  re-  . 
joicing  in  the  diftrefs  of  their  country, 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  1696,  the  nation  was 
again  alarmed  with  the  report  of  an  invafion.  It  was^ 
known  that  the  French  were  fitting  out  a  ftrong  fqua- 
dron  at  Brefc ;  and  for  what  lervice,  the  intelligence 
our  fecretaries  had,  could  not  inform  them.  Sir 
Cloudefley  Shovel,  therefore,  was  fent  with  a  confi- 
derabls  force  to  block  them  up,  v/hich  hov/ever  the 
French  avoided;  and  it  was, then  given  out  at  home,, 
that  our  vigilance  had  difappointed  the  deflgns  of  the 
enemy.  In  .this  we  only  deceived  ourfelves  -,  for  our 
merchants  ^quickly  came  at  the  knowlege  of  the  true 
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fcheme,  which  was  the  fending  a  flrong  fquadron  intdf 
the  Weft  Indies,  to  attack  ibme  of  the  Spanifh  plan- 
tations in  thofe  parts.  The  Sieur  Pointis  was  the 
perfon  v/ho  formed  the  plan  of  this  undertaking,  and 
who  had  been  no  lefs  than  three  years  in  bringing  it 
to  bear. 

The  Spaniards  were  not  a  little  inflamed  by  the 
fuccefs  of  Pointis  in  America,  where  he  took  Cartha- 
gcne,  in  which  he  found  a  booty  amounting  to  eight 
millions  of  crowns.  Having  ruined  the  fortifications 
of  the  place,  and  received  advice  that  an  Englifh 
fquadron,  under  admiral  Nevil,  had  arrived  in  the 
Weil  Indies,  with  a  defign  to  attack  him  in  his  re- 
turn, he  bore  away  for  the  ftreights  of  Bahama.  On 
the  2 2d  day  of  May,  he  fell  in  with  the  Englifh  fleet, 
and  one  of  his  fly-boats  was  taken  ;  but,  fuch  was 
his  dexterity,  or  good  fortune,  that  he  efcaped,  after 
having  been  purfued  five  days.  After  fome  other  dif- 
appointments,  Neville  failed  through  the  gulph  of 
Florida  to  Virginia,  where  he  died  of  chagrin  •,  and  the 
command  of  the  fleet  devolved  to  captain  Dilkes, 
who  arrived  in  England  on  the  24th  day  of  06tober, 
with  a  fhattered  fquadron  half  manned,  to  the  un- 
fpeakable  mortification  of  the  people  ^  who  flattered 
themfelves  with  the  hopes  of  wealth  and  glory  from 
this  expedition,  Certain  it  is,  the  fervice  was  greatly 
obftructed  by  the  faction  among nhe  ofHcers,  which 
with  refpedt  to  the  nation 'had  all  the  efiecls  of  trea- 
chery and  mifcondu6l. 

Our  limits  will  not  admit  our  entering  into  the 
detail  of  any  naval  tranfadions  but  thofe  v/hich  either 
in  themfelves  or  in  their  confequences  were  of  im- 
portance :  and  by  this  tim.e  the  commerce  and  mari- 
time ftrength  of  the  kingdom,  were  fo  far  advanced, 
as  to  render  our  tranfadions  at  fea  very  numerous  and 
of  great  influence  to  our  proceedings  by  land.  On 
fo  precarious  an  element,  many  fleets  are  fitted  out 
which  return  without  effeding  any  thing  ;  many  fuch 
we  muft  occafionally  overlook,  that  we  may  not  omic 

others 
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others  that  merit  fpecial  notice.  Peace  was  conclud- 
ed between  England,  Spain,  arid  Holland,  on  the 
one  fide,  and  the  crown  of  France  on  the  other,  at 
Ryfwick,  on  September  loth,  1697,  .by  which  the 
French  king  acknowleged  king  Yv^illiam's  title,  and, 
as  the  French  hiflorians  fay,  gave  up  more  towns 
than  the  confederates  could  have  taken  in  twenty 
years :  but  this  was  not  from  any  principle  either  of 
juflice  or  moderation,  but  with  views  of  quite  another 
fort,  as  was  forefeen  then,  and  in  the  fpace  of  a  few 
years  fully  appeared. 

We  have  now  brousrht  this  lono;  war  to  a  conciu- 
fion,  and  it  is  but  juft  that  we  ihould  offer  the  reader 
fome  reflexions  on  the  confequences  of  it,  to  the  na- 
val power  and  commerce  of  England.  Firll  then, 
with  refpedl  to  our  navy,  we  have  feen  that  the  war 
opened  with  a  very  bad  p'rofpedl ;  for  though  we  had 
an  excellent  fleet,  a  vafl;  number  of  able  feamen,  and, 
perhaps,  as  good  oflicers  as  any  in  the  world,  yet  the 
French  got  earlier  to  fea  than  we  did,  appeared  with 
a  greater  force,  and  managed  it  better,  though  v/e 
adted  then  in  conjunftion  with  Holland,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  general  rule  of  political  reaibning,  ought 
to  have  had  it  in  our  power  to  have  driven  the  French 
out  of  the  iea. 

Allthis  proceeded  from  the  fudden  change  in  our 
government,  which,  perhap.^,  left  many  of  our  of- 
ficers difaffeded,  and  many  more  wij:hout  having  any 
proper  degree  of  credit  at  court.  Want  of  confi- 
dence between  the  adminitlration  and  the  comman- 
ders of  our  fleets,  is  always  deflrudive  to  our  mari- 
time power  ',  and  therefore,  inftead  of  wondering  that 
things' went  on  (o  ill,  we  may  with  more  juftice  be 
furprifed,  that  they  went  no  v/orfe.  Our  party- 
divifions  not  only  enervated  our  own  flrength,  but 
created  fuch  jealoufies  between  us  and  the  Dutch,  as 
blafted  the  fruits  that  mud  have  been  otherwife  pro- 
duced by  this  clofe  and  fortunate  union  of  the  mari- 
time powers. 

But 
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But  when  once  the  government  was  thorougl 
fettled,  and  we  a  fled  cordially  in  conjundlion  with 
the  States,  it  foon  became  evident,  that  we  were  much 
more  than  a  match  for  France  at  fea :  and  on  the 
whole,,  the  French  fufiered  much  more  in  their  ma- 
ritime power  than  we  :  confequentiy,  if  we  confider 
the  fituation  of  both  nations,  the  eafe  with  which  it 
was  in  our  power  to  repaT  our  loiTes,  and  the  aimoft 
infuperable  difficulties  the  French  had  to  ilruggie 
with  in  this  refped;,  v/e  muft  conclude,  that  not  only 
they,  but  the  whole  world  had  full  evidence  from 
thence,  of  their  being  no  way  able  to  ilruggie  againfl 
the  Dutch  and  us  in  a  maritime  war.  To  make  this 
Hill  more  apparent,  king  William,  in  his  fpeech  to 
both  houfes  of  parliament,  at  the  conclufion  of  the 
war,  afferted  our  naval  force  to  be  near  double  what 
it  was  at  his  acceffion. 

'  It  will  now  be  neceflary  to  take  a  retrofpe^ive  view 
of  fom.e  pad  affairs,  in  order  to  preferve  a  connexion 
v/ith  others  to  come.     The  revolution  brought  back 
to  Scotland  feveral  worthy  patriots,  whom  the  jea- 
loufy  of  former  reigns  had  driven  into  other  countries. 
Thefe,  from  the  timx  of  their  return,  thought  of  no- 
thing fo  much  as  the  putting  of  the  trade   of  Scot- 
land, which  had  been  hitherto  in  a  manner  totally 
negleded,  on  a  proper  footing.     With  this  view  they 
procured,  in  1693,  an  a6l  of  ths  Scots  parhament,^ 
for  the  encouragement  of  foreign  commerce  ;  and  in 
confequence  of  that   law,  another  in    1695,  for  fet- 
ting  up  an  Ea,{l  India  company.  W^hen  this  was  done, 
it  was  found  requihte  to  take  in  fubfcriptions  :  and, 
as  it  was  not  eafy  to  find  money  enough  in  Scotland, 
for  the  carrying  on  fo  expenfive  a  defign,  the  com- 
pany's agents  endeavoured  to  procure'  fubfcriptions^ 
abroad,  particularly  at  London,  Hamburgh,  and  Am^- 
{lerdam,    in  which  they  were   certainly   fufficiently 
fupported  both  -by  the  royal  and  legiflative  authority. 
But  this  fchemiC,  as  misht  be  forefeen,  gave  g-reat 
umbrage  to  the  Eail  India  companies  in  England  and 

Hollandj- 
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Holland,  and  they  took  the  beft  meafdres  they  could 
to  hinder  the  fuccels  of  thefe  applications.  This, 
however,  had  fbme  very  untoward  confequences,  fincc 
thefe  companies  could  effed:  nothing  but  by  the  in- 
terpolition  of  their  refpedive  governments ;  and  by 
this  nneans  his  majeily's  name,  as  king  of  England 
and  ftadtholder  of  Holland,  came  to  be  made  ufe  of^ 
to  thwart  thefe  defigns  which  ad:ually  had  his  fandion 
as  king  of  Scotland. 

In  the  enfuing  feffion  of  parliament  in  1698,  the 
government  found  itfelf  not  a  little  embarraiTed  with 
the  affairs  of  the  Engliih  Eaft  India  company*  A 
fcheme  had  been  offered  for  ere6i:ing  a  new  company, 
which  was  to  advance  two  millions  for  the  public  fer- 
vice  at  eight  per  cent,  and  were  to  carry  on  this  trade 
by  a  joint  ftock.  To  make  way  for  this,  ic  was  pro- 
pofed  to  diilblve  the  old  company.  The  pretence  for 
diifolving  it,  was  a  claufe  in  that  very  charter,  re- 
ferving  fuch  a  power  to  the  crown.  But  as  it  was  not 
fo  much  as  alferted,  that  fince  the  granting;  this 
new  charter,  they  had  done  any  thing  that  ought  to 
fubjecb  them  to  a  diifolution,  by  moderate  and  im- 
partial people-,  who  knew  nothing  01  fcock-jobbing, 
this  was  thought  not  a  little  hard. 

The  Eafl  India  company  in  Scotland,  finding  their 
defigns  fo  vigoroufly  oppofed,  and  having,  as  they 
conceived,  very  large  pov/ers  veiled  in  them  by  the 
late  adl  of  parliament,  refolved  to  turn  their  endea- 
vours another  way  for  the  prefent,  and  to  attempt 
the  fettlement  of  a  colony  in  America,  on  the  lllh- 
mus  of  Darien.  This  is  that  narrow  track  of  coun- 
try which  unites  the  two  continents  of  North  and 
South  America,  and  confequently  muil  be  very  ad- 
vantageoufly  feated  for  commerce.  As  the  inhabi- 
tants had  never  been  conquered  by  the  Spaniards, 
and,  as  the  new  colony  fent  thither,  a6lually  purchaf- 
ed  their  lands  from  the  native  proprietors,  and  fettled 
there  by  confent,  it  was  apprehended,  that  the  Spa- 
niards had  no  right  to  difpute  the  eftablifliment  -,  and 
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that  if  they  did,  the  planters  might  defend  themfelves 
without  involving  the  nation  in  a  war.  But  it  was 
foon  found,  that  great  miftakes  had  been  made  in 
relation  to  the  confequences  expe6led  from  it.  For 
the  Spaniards  not  only  confidered  it  as  an  invafion  on 
their  v^g^fs,  and  began  to  takeout  fhips  upon  it; 
•  but  the  Englifh  alfo  grew  very  uneafy,  and  made 
warm  reprefentations  to  his  majefty  on  this  fubjed  : 
this  produced  private  orders  to  the  governors  of 
Jamaica,  and  other  neighbouring  plantations,  not 
only  to  avoid  all  commerce  with  the  Scots  at  Darien, 
but  even  to  deny  them  provifions.  As  it  was  fore- 
feen  that  thefe  meafures  would  naturally  occafion  great 
difturbances  in  that  part  of  the  world,  it  was  found 
requifite  to  fend  a  fquadron  thither,  under  admiral 
Benbow,  to  proted:  our  trade,  to  awe  the  Spaniards, 
and  to  hinder  the  increafe  of  pirates,  which  had  been 
very  great  ever  fmce  the  conclufion  of  the  peace ;  oc- 
cafioned  chiefly  by  the  multitude  of  privateers  that 
were  then  thrown  out  of  employment. 

In  Scotland  difputes  ran  very  high  on  the  ruin  of  the 
Darien  colony.  Things  were  printed  on  both  iides 
on  pvirpofe  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
many  thought  that  it  would  at  lafl:  have  created  a 
breach  between  the  two  nations.  The  coldnefs  of 
the  king's  temper  prevented  this ;  he  could  not  either 
be  heated  by  the  Englifli  reprelentations,  or  blown 
'  into  a  paflion  by  the  hafty  refolutions  of  the  Scots 
parliament.  His  moderation  toward  each  of  them, 
if  it  did  not  bring  them  both  to  a  good  temper,  which 
was  indeed  never  eff^efted  in  his  reign,  yet' it  gave 
him  an  opportunity  to  keep  the  wifelt  people  in  Eng^ 
land  and  in  Scotland,  firm  to  his  government,  while 
in  the  mean  time  many  unforefeen  accidents  brought 
about  the  ruin  of  the  Scots  company ;  fo  that  the 
ends  of  their  Enghfh  adverfaries  were  anfwered,  with- 
out their  having  recourfe  to  any  harfli  means. 

The  death  of  the  king  of  Spain  now  changed  all 
the  affairs  of  Europe,  and  forced  us,    who  had  fo 
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lately  made  a  very  neccfTary  peace,  upon  a  new,  ex- 
penfive,  and  dangerous  war.  It  is  certain  that  the 
king  did  all  he  could  to  avoid  it  -,  and  that  this  was 
the  great,  if  not  the  fole  foundation  of  the  two  fa- 
mous partition-treaties,  which  were  fo  much  exclaim- 
ed againft  by  thofe  whofe  Heady  oppofition  to  a  war, 
had  firft  brought  the  king  and  his  miniilry  to  think 
of  them. 

When  the  refolution  was  once  taken  to  have  re- 
courfe  again  to  arms,  in  order  to  preferve  the  balance 
of  power,  the  firft  care  was  for  the  fleet,  which  liis 
majeily  refolved  fhould  be  much  fuperior  to  that  of 
the  enemy.  Preparatory  to  this  was  the  new  com- 
mifiion  of  the  admiralty  in  the  fpring  of  the  year 
1701,  at  the  head  of  which  was  placed  the  earl  of 
Pembroke,  a  man  univerfally  beloved  and  efteemed. 

The  command  of  the  fleet  was  very  judicioufly  be- 
flowed  upon  Sir  George  Rooke,  who,  on  the  2d  of 
July,  went  on  board  the  Triumph  in  the  Downs, 
where  he  hoifted  the  flag.  He  foon  after  failed  to 
Spithead,  where  he  was  fpeedily  joined  by  the  reft  of 
the  fleet,  confifting  of  48  fliips  of  the  line,  befide 
frigates,  fire-fliips,.  and  fmall  vefi^els.  He  had  under 
him  fome  of  the  greateft  feamen  of  the  age,  viz.  Sir 
Cloudefley  Shovel,  Sir  Thomas  Hopfon,  John  Ben- 
bow,  Efq;  and  Sir  John  Munden :  he  was  not  long 
after  reinforced  by  15  Dutch  men  of  war  of  the  line, 
beflde  frigates  and  fmall  veflTels,  under  the  command 
of  lieutenant-admiral  Allemonde,  vice-admiral  Van- 
dergoes,  and  rear-admiral  Waeflenaar. 

Toward  the  latter  end  of  Auguft  he  failed  from 
Torbay,  and  the  fecond  of  September  he  detached 
vice-admiral  Benbow  with  a  fl:out  fquadron  for  the 
Weft  Indies  -,  and  as  this  was  the  principal  bufinefs 
of  the  fleet,  and  indeed  a  thing  in  itfelf  of  the  higheft 
importance,  the  admiral  detached  a  ftrong  fquadron 
of  Englifli  fhips  under  the  command  of  Sir  John 
Munden,  and  ten  fail  of  Dutch  men  of  war,  befide 
frigates,  under  rear-admiral  Waeflenaar,   to  fee  the 
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Weft  India  fquadron  well  into  the  fea.  The  Frenchr 
expected  that  this  Reet  would  have  actually  proceeded 
to  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  it  was  to  confirni  them  in 
this  belief,  we  had  demanded  the  free  ufeof  the  Spanifh 
harbours :  but  this  was  only  to  conceal  things,  and 
to  gain  an  opportunity  ot  fending  a  fquadron  early  to 
the  Weil  Indies,  without  putdng  it  in  the  power  of 
the  French  to  procure  any  exaft  account  of  its 
ftrength:  the  admiral,  after  performing  this,  cruifed 
according  to  his  inilrudlions  for  fome  time,  and  then 
returned  with  thelargeft  fhips  into  the  Downs. 

After  this  fleet  was  fent  to  fea,  his  majefty,  on  the 
i8th  of  January,  thought  proper  to  revoke  his  letters 
patent  to  the  commiflioners  of  the  admiralty,  and  to 
appoint  Thomas  earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery, 
lord  high  admiral  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  of 
the  foreign  plantations.  The  delign  of  this  promo- 
tion was,  to  be  rid  of  the  difadvantages  attending  a 
board  :  and  this  end  it  anfwered  perfecflly. 

The  war  was  now  the  great  objeft  of  attention,  a& 
well  here  as  in  France,  though  hitherto  it  was  not  de- 
clared ',  and  negotiations  were  ftill  carried  on  in  Hol- 
land, as  if  both  parties  had  inclined  to  an  amicable 
determination  of  thefe  differences  -,  which  was,  in 
reality,  the  intention  of  neither.  In  the  midft  of  our 
preparations,  however,  care  w^as  taken  of  a  point  which 
nearly  concerned  trade,  and  that  was  uniting  the  two 
Eaft  India  companies  -,  w^hich  was  done  under  an  a6l 
of  arbitration  :  and  this  agreement  was  the  foundation 
of  that  company  which  has  fubfifted  wiih  fo  great 
credit  to  themfelves,  and  benefit  to  the  nation,  ever 
fmce. 

Kin^  William's  extraordinary  attention  to  bufinefs 
is  thought  to  have  haftened  his  death,  v/hich  happen- 
ed on  the  8th  of  March,  1701-2,  about  eight  in  the 
morning.  He  died,  as  he  lived,  with  great  fteadinefs 
of  mind  ;  and  fhewed  himfelf  in  his  laft  mom.ents,  as 
much  a  hero  as  he  had  ever  done  in  the  field.  Never 
any  prince  better  underftood  the  general  inrereft  of 
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Europe,  or  purfued  it  with  greater  firmnefs  •,  and 
whatever  unlucky  accidents  fell  out  in  his  reign  to 
the  prejudice  of  our  affairs,  vvrere  not  fo  much  owing 
to  any  miftakes  in  his  condud,  as  to  the  circumftanr- 
ces  of  the  times,  and  oSr  own  unfortunate  divifions. 

Queen  Anne  afcended  the  throne  on  the  eighth  of 
March,  1702,  in  the  flower  of  her  age,  being  then 
about  thirty-eight.  She  had  iliewn  a  very  juft  mo- 
deration in  her  condud:  from  the  time  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  knew  how  to  temper  her  relation  to  the 
ftate,  with  that  which  fhe  bore  to  her  family  ;  of 
which  file  gave  a  remarkable  inflance  in  the  latter 
part  of  her  life,  by  procuring  the  iiland  of  Sicily 
for  her  coulin  the  duke  of  Savoy :  and  ihe  opened 
jier  reign  by  a  very  wife  and  well-confidered  fpeech 
to  her  privy- council.  She  expreiled  plainly  her  opi- 
nion for  carrying  on  the  preparations  againil  France, 
and  fupporting  the  allies ;  and  faid.  Hie  would  coun- 
tenance thofe  v/ho  concurred  with  her  in  maintain- 
ing the  prefent  conilitution  and  eflablifhment 

The  queen,  in  conformity  to  this  declaration,  wrote 
to  the  States-general  to  affvire  them,  that  fhe  would 
follow  exactly  the  fleps  of  her  predecefTor,  in  the 
Iteady  maintenance  of  the  common  caufe  againft  the 
common  enemy  :  and  the  prudent  choice  of  her  fer- 
vants,  was  fufEcient  to,  demonftrate  the  reality  of  the 
queen's  intentions. 

The  firfl  expedition  In  this  reign,  was  that  of  Sir 
John  Munden,  rear-admiral  of  the  Red,  which  was 
intended  for  intercepting  a  fquadron  of  French  fhips, 
that  were  to  fail  from  the  Groyne,  in  order  to  carry 
the  new  vice-roy  of  Mexico  to  ,the  Spanifh  Weft  In- 
dies.^ He  failed  on  the  12th  of  May,  1702,  with 
eight  fhips  of  the  third  rate,  the  Salifbury  a  fourth 
rate,  and  two  frigates.  On  the  28th  day  of  the 
month,  he  chafed  14  fail  of  fhips  into  Corunna, 
Then  he  called  a  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was 
agreed,  that  as  the  place  was  ftrongly  fortified,  and 
by  the  intelligence  they  had  received,  it  appeared 
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that  17  of  the  enemy's  fhips  of  war  rode  at  anchor 
in  the  harbour ;  it  would  be  expedient  for  them  to 
follow  the  latter  part  of  their  inllruftions,  by  which 
they  were  directed  to  cruife  in  foundings  for  the  pro- 
tedbion  of  the  trade.  They  returned  accordingly  ; 
and  being  diftreffed  by  want  of  provifions,  came 
into  port,  to  the  general  difcontent  of  the  nation. 
For  the  fatisfaftion  of  the  people,  Sir  John  Munden 
was  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  acquitted  ;  but  as 
this  mifcarriage  had  rendered  him  very  unpopular, 
prince  George,  who  was  now  created  lord  high-admi- 
ral, difmiiTed  him  from  the  fervice. 

King  William  had  proje6ted  a  fcheme  to  reduce 
Cadiz,  with  intention  to  a£t  afterward  againft  the 
Spaniih  fettlements  in  the  Weft  Indies.  This  defign 
queen  Anne  refolved  to  put  in  execution.  Sir  George 
Rooke  commanded  the  fleet,  and  the  duke  of  Or- 
mond  was  appointed  general  of  the  land-forces  de- 
flined  for  this  expedition.  The  combined  fquadrons 
amounted  to  fifty  fhips  of  the  line,  exclufive  of  fri- 
gates, firefhips,  and  fmalier  veiTels  •,  and  the  number 
of  foldiers  embarked  w^as  not  far  fhort  of  14,000.  In 
the  latter  end  of  June  the  fleet  failed  from  St.  Helen's; 
and  on  the  12th  of  Auguft  they  anchored  at  the  diiP 
tance  of  two  leagues  from  Cadiz :  but  the  attempt 
mifcarried.  However,  captain  Hardy,  having  been 
fent  to  water  in  Lagos-bay,  received  intelhgence,  that 
the  galleons  from  the  Weft  Indies  had  put  into  Vigo, 
under  convoy  of  a  French  fquadron.  He  failed  im- 
mediately in  quefl:  of  Sir  George  Rooke,  who  was 
now  on  his  voyage  back  to  England  •,  and  falling  in 
with  him  on  the  6th  day  of  0<5tober,  communicated 
the  fubftance  of  what  he  had  learned.  Rooke  imme- 
diately called  a  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  deter- 
mined to  alter  their  courfe  and  attack  the  enerny  at 
.Vigo. 

He  forthwith  detached  fome  fmall  vefTels  for  in- 
telligence, and  received  a  confirmation,  that  the  gal- 
leonsj   ^nd   th^  fquadron,    commanded  by  Chateau 
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Renault,  were  adually  in  the  harbour.  They  failed 
thither,  and  appeared  before  the  place  on  the  i  j  th 
day  of  06tober.  Tlie  pafifage  into  the  harbour  was 
narrow,  fecured  by  batteries,  forts,  and  breaft- works 
on  each  fide ;  by  a  ftrong  boom,  confifting  of  iron 
chains,  topmafts,  and  cables,  moored  at  each  end  to 
a  feventy  gun  ihip,  and  fortified  within  by  five  fhips 
of  the  fame  ftrength,  lying  athwart  the  channel,  with 
their  broad-fides  to  the  offing.  As  the  firft  and  fecond 
rates  of  the  combined  fleets  were  too  large  to  enter, 
the  admirals  fhifted  their  flags  into  fmalier  fhips  ;  and 
a  divifion  of  25  Englifh  and  Dutch  fliips  of  the  line, 
with  their  frigates,  firefhips  and  ketches,  was  defl:in- 
cd  for  the  fervice.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  attack, 
the  duke  of  Ormond  landed  with  2500  men,  at  the 
difl:ance  of  flx  miles  from  Vigo,  and  took  by  afl^aiik 
a  fort  and  platform  of  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour. 

The  Britifh  enfign  was  no  fooner  feen  flying  at  the 
top  of  this  fort,  than  the  fhips  advanced  to  the  attack. 
Vice-admiral  Hopfon,  in  the  Torbay,  crowding  all 
his  fail,  ran  direftly  againft  the  boom,  which  was 
broken  by  the  fxrll  fhock  j  then  the  whole  fquadron 
entered  the  harbour,  through  a  prodigious  fire  from 
the  enemy's  fhips  and  batteries.  Thefe  laft,  how- 
ever, were  foon  ilormed  and  taken  by  the  grenadiers 
who  had  been  landed. '  The  great  fhips  lay  againfl 
the  forts  at  each  fide  of  the  harbour,  which  in  a  little 
time  they  filenced  ;  though  vice-admiral  Hopfon  narr 
rowly  efcaped  from  a  firefliip  by  which  he  was  board- 
ed. After  a  very  vigorous  engagement,  the  French 
finding  themfelves  unable  to  cope  with  fuch  an  ad- 
verfary,  refolved  to  defliroy  their  fliips  and  galleons, 
that  they  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  vic- 
tors. They  accordingly  burned  and  ran  afbore  eight 
fhips  and  as  many  advice-boats ;  but  the  ten  fliips  of 
war  were  taken,  together  with  eleven  galleons* 
Though  they  had  fecured  the  befl:  part  of  their  plate 
and  merchandize  before  the  Englifli  fleet  arrived,  the 
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value  of  fourteen  million  of  pieces  of  eight,  in  plate 
and  rich  commodities,  was  deftroyed  in  fix  galleons 
that  perifhed  -,  but,  about  half  that  value  was  brought 
off  by  the  conquerors :  fo  that  this  was  a  dreadful 
blow  to  the  enemy,  and  a  noble  acquifition  to  the  al- 
lies. Immediately  after  this  exploit  Sir  George  Rooke 
•was  joined  by  Sir  CloudeQey  Shovel,  who  had  beeti 
fent  out  with  a  fquadron  to  intercept  the  galleons. 
This  officer  was  left  to  bring  home  the  prizes  and  dif- 
mantle  the  fortifications,  while  Rooke  returned  ii^ 
triumph  to  England. 

The  glory  v/hich  the  Englifh  acquired  in  this  ex- 
pedition was  in  fome  meafure  tarnifhed  by  the  con- 
duct of  fome  officers  in  the  Weft  Indies.  Thither 
adn^.iral  Benbow  had  been  detached  with  a  fquadron 
of  ten  fail,  in  the  courfe  of  the  preceding  year.  At 
Jamaica  he  received  intelligence,  that  mpnfieur  Du 
Cafie  w^as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hifpaniola,  and 
refolved  to  beat  up  to  that  iQand.  At  Leogane  he 
fell  in  with  a  French  Ihip  of  fifty  guns,  which  her 
captain  ran  aihore  and  blew  up.  He  took  feveral 
other  vefTcls,  and  having  alarmed  Petit-Guavas,  on 
the  19  th  of  Auguft,  difcovered  the  enemy's  fquadron 
near  St.  Martha,  confifting  of  ten  fail,  fteering  along 
fhore.  He  formed  the  line;  and  an  engagemicnt  en- 
fued,  in  which  he  was  very  ill  feconded  by  fome  of 
his  captains.  Neverthelefs,  the  battle  continued  till 
night,  and  he  determined  to  renew  it  next  morning, 
when  he  perceived  all  his  fhips  at  the  diftance  of  three 
or  four  miles  aftern,  except  the  Ruby,  commanded 
by  captain  George  Walton,  who  joined  him  in  ply- 
ing the  enemy  with  chace-guns.  On  the  2ift,  thefe 
two  Ihips  engaged  the  French  fquadron  ^  and  the 
Ruby  was  fo  difabled,  that  the  admiral  was  obliged  to 
fend  her  back  to  Jamaica.  Next  day  the  Greenwich, 
commanded  by  Wade,  was  five  leagues  aftern ;  and  the 
v/ind  changing,  the  enemy  had  the  advantage  of  the 
weather- gage.  On  the  23d,  the  admiral  renewed  the 
battle  with  his  iingle  Ihip,  unfuft^ined  by  the  reft  of 
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tfic  fquadron.  On  the  24th,  his  leg  was  fhattered  by 
a  chain-fhot ;  notwithilanding  which  accident,  he  re- 
mained on  the  quarter-deck  in  a  cradle,  and  conti- 
nued the  engagement.  One  of  the  largeft  fliips  of 
the  enemy  lying  like  a  wreck  upon  the  water,  four 
fail  of  the  Englifh  fquadron  poured  their  broad-fides 
into  her,  and  then  ran  to  leeward,  without  paying 
any  regard  to  the  fignal  for  battle.  Then  the  French, 
bearing  down  upon  the  admiral  with  their  whole  force, 
Ihot  away  his  maintopfail-yard,  and  damaged  his  rig- 
ging in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  was  obliged  to  lie  by 
and  refit,  while  they  took  their  difabled  fhip  in  tow. 
During  this  interval,  he  called  a  council  of  his  cap- 
tains, and  expoftulated  with  them  on  their  behaviour. 
They  obferved,  that  the  French  were  very  itrong,  and 
advifed  him  to  defift.  He  plainly  perceived  that  he 
was  betrayed,  and  v/ith  the  utmoft  relu6tance  return- 
ed to  Jamaica,  having  not  only  loft  a  leg,  but  alfb 
received  a  large  wound  in  his  face,  and  another  in  his 
arm,  while  he  in  perfon  boarded  the  French  admiral. 
Exafperated  at  the  treachery  of  his  captains,  he 
granted  a  commiffion  to  rear-admiral  Whetftone  and 
other  officers  to  hold  a  court-martial,  and  try  them 
for  cowardice.  Hudfon,  of  the  Pendennis,  died  be- 
fore his  trial :  Kirby  and  Wade  were  convided,  and 
fentenced  to  be  (hot :  Conftable,  of  the  Windfor,  was 
calhiered  and  imprifoned  :  Vincent,  of  the  Falmouth, 
and  Fogg,  the  admiral's  own  captain  of  the  Breda, 
were  convided  of  having  figned  a  paper,  that  they 
would  not  fight  under  Benbow's  command  ^  but,  as 
they  behaved  gallantly  in  the  a6lion,  the  court  in - 
fli6ted  upon  them  no  other  punifhment  than  that  of 
a  provifional  fufpenfion.  Captain  Walton  had  like- 
wife  joined  in  the  confpiracy  while  he  was  heated  with 
the  fumes  of  intoxication ;  but  he  afterward  re- 
nounced the  engagement,  and  fought  with  admirable 
courage  until  his  fiiip  was  difabled.  The  boifterous 
manners  of  Benbow  had  produced  this  bafe  confede- 
racy.    He  was  a  rough  feaman  ^    but  remarkably 
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brave,  honefl,  and  experienced.  He  took  this  mif^ 
carriage  fo  much  to  heart,  that  he  became  melancho- 
ly ;  and  his  grief  co-operating  with  the  fever  occa- 
fioned  by  his  wounds,  put  a  period  to  his  life.  Wade 
and  Kirby  were  fent  home  in  the  Briftol ;  and.  on 
their  arrival  at  Plymouth,  fhot  on  board  of  the  fhip, 
by  virtue  of  a  dead-warrant  for  their  immediate  exe- 
cution, which  had  lain  there  for  fome  time.  The 
fame  precaution  had  been  taken  in  all  the  weftern 
ports,  in  order  to  prevent  applications  in  their  favour. 
When  Du  CafTe  arrived  at  Carthagene,  he  wrote  a 
letter"  to  Benbow  to  this  effed  :^ — "  Sir,  I  had  little 
hope  on  Monday  lair,  but  to  have  fupped  in  your 
cabin;  but  it  pleafed  God  to  order  it  otherwife.  I 
am  thankful  for  it.  As  for  thole  cowardly  captains 
who  deferred  you,  hang  them  up  ;  for,  by  God,  they 
deferve  it.  Yours,  Du  CalTe.'' 
•  The  grand  fleet  was  commanded  in  1703  by  Sir 
CloudeQey  Shovel :  it  confided  at  firft  of  27  ihips  of_ 
the  line,  and  the  admiral  had  under  him  rear-admiral 
Byng,  and  Sir  Stafford  Fairborne  ;  and  being  after- 
ward reinforced  with  eight  Ibips  more,  theie  were 
commanded  by  vice-admiral  Leake.  His  inftriic- 
tions  were  very  large  -,  but  all  of  them  might  be  re- 
duced to  thefe  three  heads,  viz.  annoying  the  ene- 
my, affifting  our  allies,  and  protedting  our  trade. 
He  purilied  his  infl:ru6tions  as  far  as  he  was  able  ;  and 
having  fecured  the  Turkey  fleet,  he  intended  to  have 
ftaid  fome  time  upon  the  coafl:  of  Italy.  But  the 
Dutch  admiral,  who  was  with  him,  informed  him, 
that  both  his  orders  and  his  vid:ua\s  required  his  think- 
ing of  a  fpeedy  return  •,  and  it  was  with  much  diffi- 
culty that  Sir  Cloudefley  Shovel  prevailed  upon  him 
to  go  to  Leghorn.  In  the  mean  time,  the  infliruc- 
tions  he  had  to  fuccour  the  Cevennois,  who  were 
then  in  arms  againfl:  the  French  king,  were  found 
impradlicable.  This  admiral  having  renewed  the 
peace  with  the  piratical  ilates  of  Barbary,  returned 
to  England,  without  having  been  able  to  execute 
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any  thing  that  looked  like  the  refult  of  a  concerted 
fcheme.  The  nation  naturally  murmured. at  this 
fruitlefs  expedition,  by  which  it  had  incurred  fuch  a 
confiderable  expence.  The  merchants  complained 
that  they  were  ill  fupplied  with  convoys.  The  fhips 
of  war  were  vidlualled  with  damaged  provifion  ;  and 
every  article  of  the  marine  being  mifmanaged,  the 
blame  fell  upon  thofe  who  aded  as  council  to  the  lord 
high-admiral. 

Nor  %vere  the  arms  of  England  by  fea  much  more 
fuccefsful  in  the  Weft  Indies.  Sir  George  Rooke,  in 
the  preceding  year,  had  detached  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean captain  Hovenden  Walker,  with  fix  (liips  of 
the  line  and  tranfports,  having  on  board  four  regi- 
ments of  foldiers,  for  the  Leeward  iflands.  Being 
joined  at  Antigua  by  feme  troops  under  colonel  Cod- 
drington,  they  made  a  defcent  upon  the  i (land  Gua- 
daloupe,  where  they  razed  the  fort,  burned  the  town, 
ravaged  the  country,  and  reimbarked  with  precipita- 
tion, in  confequence  of  a  report  that  the  French  had 
landed  900  men  on  the  back  of  the  ifland.  They  re- 
tired to  Nevis,  where  they  muft  have  perifhed  by 
famine,  had  not  they  been  providentially  relieved  by 
vice-admiral  Graydon,  in  his  way  to  Jamaica.  This 
officer  had  been  fent  out  with  three  fhips  to  fucceed 
Benbow,  and  was  convoyed  about  150  leagues  by 
two  other  Ihips  of  the  line.  He  had  not  failed  many 
days,  when  he  fell  in  with  part  of  the  French  fqua- 
dron,  commanded  by  Du  Caife,  on  their  return  from 
the  Weft  indies,  very  foul  and  richly  laden.  Cap- 
tain Cleland  of  the  Montague  engaged  the  fternmoft; 
but  he  was  called  off  by  a  (ignal  from  the  admiral, 
who  proceeded  on  his  voyage  without  taking  farther 
notice *of  the  enemy. 

The  only  exploit  that  tended  to  the  diftrefs  of  the 
enemy,  was  performed  by  rear-admiral  Dilkes,  who, 
in  the  month  of  July,  failed  to  the  coaft  of  France 
with  a  fmall  fquadron  :  and,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
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Granville,  took  or  deftroyed  about  40  lliips  and  their 
convoy.  Yet  this  damage  was  inconfiderable  when 
compared  to  that  which  the  Englifh  navy  fuftained 
from  the  dreadful  temped  that  began  to  blow  on  the 
27th  day  of  November,  accompanied  with  fuch  fiafhes 
of  lightning,  and  peals  of  thunder,  as  overwhelmed 
the  whole  kingdom  with  conflernation.  The  houfes  in 
London  fhook  from  their  foundations,  and  fome  of 
them  falling,  buried  the  inhabitants  in  their  ruins : 
but  the  chief  national  damage  fell  upon  the  navy.. 
Thirteen  Ihips  of  war  were  loft,  together  with  1500 
feamen,  including  rear-admiral  Beaumont,  who  had 
been  employed  in  obferving  the  Dunkirk  fquadron, 
and  was  then  at  anchor  in  the  Downs,  where  his  Ihip 
foundered.  This  great  lofs,  however,  was  repaired 
with  incredible  diligence,  to  the  aftoniihment  of  all 
Europe.  The  queen  immediately  iffued  orders  for 
building  a  greater  number  of  (hips  than  that  which 
had  been  deftroyed  ;  and  fhe  exercifed  her  bounty  for 
the  relief  of  the  fhipwrecked  feamen,  and  the  widows 
of  thofe  who  were  drowned,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  en- 
deared her  to  all  her  fubjeds. 

The  emperor  having  declared  his  fecond  Ion  Charles^ 
king  of  Spain,  he  was  conveyed  to  Portugal  by  the 
Englifti  fleet,  under  Sir  George  Rooke.  The  adm^i- 
ral  having  landed  king  Charles  at  Lift>on,  fent  a  fqua- 
dron to  cruife  off  cape  Spartell,  \]nder  the  command 
of  rear-admiral  Dilkes,  who,  on  the  12th  of  March, 
1704,  engaged  and  took  three  Spanifti  ftiips  of  war, 
bound  from  St,  Sebaftian  to  Cadiz.  On  the  i6th 
day  of  June,  Sir  George  Rooke,  being  joined  by  Sir 
Cloudefley  Shovel,  refolved  to  proceed  up  the  Medi- 
terranean in  queft  of  the  French  fleet,  which  had  fail- 
ed thither  from  Breft,  and  which  Rooke  had  a6tually 
difcovered  in  the  preceding  month,  on  their  voyage 
to  Toulon.  On  the  17th  day  of  July,  the  admiral 
called  a  council  of  war  in  the  road  of  Tetuan,  when 
they  refolved  to  make  an  attempt  upon  Gibraltar, 
which  was  but  flenderly  provided  with  a  s;arrifon. 
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Thither  they  failed,  and  on  the  21ft  day  of  the 
month  the  prince  of  HeiTe  landed  on  the  ifthmus 
with  eighteen  hundred  marines  :  next  day  the  admi- 
ral gave  orders  for  cannonading  the  town  ;  and  per- 
ceiving that  the  enemy  were  driven  from  their  forti- 
fications  at  the  fouth  molehead,  commanded  captain 
Whitaker  to  arm  all  the  boats,  and  aiTault  that  quar- 
ter. The  captains  Hicks  and  Jumper,  who  happened. 
to  be  neareft  the  mole,  immediately  manned  their 
pinnaces,  and  entered  the  fortifications  fword  in  hand. 
The  Spaniards  fprung  a  mine,  by  which  two  lieute- 
nants and  about  100  men  were  killed  or  wounded. 
Neverthelefs,  the  two  captains  took  polTelTion  of  a 
platform,  and  kept  their  ground  until  they  were  fuf- 
tained  by  captain  Whitaker  and  the  reft  of  the  fea- 
men,  who  took  by  ftorm  a  redoubt  between  the  mole 
and  the  town.  Then  the  governor  capitulated  ;  and 
the  prince  of  HelTe  entered  the  place,  amazed  at  the 
fuccefs  of  this  attempt,  confidering  the  llrength  of 
the  fortifications,  which  might  have  been  defended 
by  fifty  men  againft  a  numerous  army. 

A  fufficient  garrifon  being  left  with  his  highnefs, 
the  admiral  returned  to  Tetuan  to  take  in  wood  and 
water;  and  when  he  failed,  on  the  9th  day  of  Au- 
guft,  he  defcried  the  French  fleet,  to  which  he  gave 
chace  with  all  the  fail  he, could  fpread.  On  the  13th 
he  came  up  with  it,  as  it  lay  in  a  line  off  Malaga 
ready  to  receive  him,  to  the  number  of  52  great  fhips, 
and  24  gallies,  under  the  command  of  the  count  de 
Tholoufe,  high-admiral  of  France,  with  tlie  inferior 
flags  of  the  white  and  blue  divifions.  The  Engliili 
fleet  confifled  of  53  fnips  of  the  line,  exclufive  of 
frigates-,  but  they  were  inferior  to  the  French  in 
number  of  guns  and  men,  as  well  as  in  weight  of 
metal ;  and  altogether  unprovided  of  gallies,  from 
which  the  enemy  reaped  great  advantage  during  the 
engagement.  A  little  after  ten  in  the  morning,  the 
battle  began  with  equal  fury  on  both  fides,  and  con- 
tinued to  rage  with   doubtful  fuccefs   till  v,yo  in  thu 
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afternoon,  'when  the  van  of  the  French  gave  way : 
neverthelefs  the  fight  was  maintained  till  night,  when 
the  enemy  bore  away  to  leeward.  The  wind  fhifted 
before  morning,  the  French  gained  the  weather- gage; 
but  they  made  no  ufe  of  this  advantage  :  for  two 
fucceflive  days,  the  Englifh  admiral  endeavoured  to 
renew  the  engagement,  which  the  count  de  Tholoufe*^ 
declined,  and  at  laft  he  difappeared.  The  lofs  was 
pretty  equal  on  both  fides,  though  not  a  fingle  (hip 
was  taken  or  deitroyed  by  either :  but  the  honour  of 
the  day  certainly  remained  with  the  Englilh. 

Philip  king  of  Spain,  alarmed  at  the  redu6lion  of 
'Gibraltar,  fent  the  marquis  de  Villadarias  with  an 
army  to  retake.it.  The  fiege  lafted  four  months; 
during  v/hich  the  prince  of  HefTe  exhibited  many 
fhining  proofs  of  courage  and  ability  :  but  the  Spa- 
niards were  at  length  forced  to  abandon  the  under- 
taking.    A  fecond  attempt  fucceeded.  no  better. 

While  thefe  great  things  were  doidg  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, Sir  George  Byng  was  fent  with  a  fmall 
fquadron  of  cruifers  into  the  Soundings.  He  failed 
in  the  latter  end  of  January,  1705,  with  a  large  and 
rich  fleet  of  outward-bound  merchant-fhips.  As  foon 
as  he  had  feen  thefe  fafe  into  the  fea,  he  difpofed  of 
his  fquadron  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  he  thought  moll 
proper  for  fecuring  our  own  trade,  and  for  meeting 
with  the  French  privateers.  He  was  fo  fortunate  as 
to  take  from  the  enemy 'a  man  of  war  of  44  guns, 
12  privateers,  and  7  merchant-fhips,  moll  of  which 
were  richly  laden  from  the  Well  Indies.  The  num- 
ber of  me«  taken  on  board  all  thefe  prizes  was  up- 
ward of  2,000,  and  of  guns  334.  This  gave  fuch 
a  blow  to  the  French  privateers,  that  they  fcarce 
ventured  into  the  channel  all  the  year  after,  but  chofe 
rather  to  fail  northward,  in  hopes  of  meeting  with 
fome  of  our  lliips  homeward-bound  from  the  Baltic. 

The  firil  orders  received  by  the  grand  fleet,  com- 
manded by  jthe  famous  earl  of  Peterborough,  and 
Sir  Cioudefley  Shovel,  as  joint  admirals  •,    were,  to 
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proceed  for  the  Mediterranean,  with  the  force  then 
ready,  which  amounted  to  29  fail  of  line  of  battle 
fhips,  befide  frigates,  firefliips,  bombs,  and  other 
fmall  craft.  On  the  nth  of  June  they  arrived  in  the 
river  of  Lifbon,  where  they  found  Sir  John  Leake, 
with  a  fquadron,  in  great  want  of  provifions.  On 
the  15th  of  June,  a  council  of  war  was  held,  in 
which  it  was  determined  to  put  to  fea  with  48  Ihips  of 
the  line,  Englilh  and  Dutch,  and  difpofe  them  in 
fuch  a  ftation  between  cape  Spartell  and  the  bay  of 
Cadiz,  as  might  befl  prevent  the  jundion  of  the 
French  fquadrons  from  Toulon  and  Bred. 

On  the  2  2d  of  June,  Sir  Cloudefley  Shovel,  with 
the  fleet,  failed  for  Liibon  -,  from  thence  he  failed  to 
Altea-bay,  and  there  took  in  his  catholic  majefty,  who 
pieiTed  the  earl  of  Peterborough  to  make  an  imme- 
diate attempt  on  the  city  of  Barcelona,  and  the  pro- 
vince of  Catalonia ;  where  he  was  affured  the  people 
were  well  afreded  to  him.  This  being  agreed  to,  the 
fleet  failed  accordingly  to  Barcelona,  and  arrived  on 
the  1 2th  of  Augufl:.  The  furrender  of  this  capital 
of  Catalonia  fo  llrengthened  king  Charles's  party,  that 
the  whole  principality,  Rofes  only  excepted,  fubmit- 
ted  foon  after. 

All  the  world  knows,  that  the  redu6lion  of  Barce- 
lona has  been  confidere^  as  one  of  the  moil  extraor- 
dinary events  that  fell  out  in  this,  or,  perhaps,  in 
any  modern  war ;  and  though  we  have  already 
many  accounts  of  it,  which  feem  to  attribute  it,  fomc 
to  one  thing,  fome  to  another  ♦,  yet  nothing  but  the 
afliftance  given  by  our  fleet  could  poflibly  have  re- 
duced it.  ^  ' 

Jn  this  year  our  fucceflTes  had  been  fo  great  both  by 
fea  and  land,  and  there  appeared  fo  fair  a  profpedl  of 
humbling  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  in  Flanders,  and  of 
driving  them  out  of  Spain,  that  when  her  majefty 
thought  fit  to  recommend  the  Spaniih  war  in  a  parti- 
cular manner  to  parliament,  the  houfe  of  commons 
immediately  voted  large  fupplics  for'theyear  1706.: 
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fb  that  the  miniftry  had  nothing  to  confider,  but  how 
to  employ  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  thofe,  upon 
whom  they  were  raifedj  might  be  fatisfied  that  they 
were  laid  out  for  their  fervice  •,  and  this  produced  a 
refolution  of  equipping  a  numerous  fleet,  as  early  as 
it  was  poflible.  This,  with  the  fettling  the  terms  of 
the  union,  were  the  matters  which  principally  took 
up  the  attention  of  this  feffion  of  parliament. 

Had  the  iffue  of  the  campaign  in  Catalonia  been 
fuch  as  the  beginnmg  feemed  to  prognofticate,  the 
French  king  might  have  in  fome  meafure  confoled 
Mmfelf  for  his  dilgraces  in  the  Netherlands.  On  the 
6th  day  of  April,  king  Philip,  at  the  head  of  a  nu- 
merous army,  undertook  the  hege  of  Barcelona, 
while  the  count  de  Thouloufe  blocked  it  up  with  a 
powerful  fquadron  :  but  the  arrival  of  an  Englifti 
fleet,  under  Sir  John  Leake,  faved  the  city :  the 
French  fquadron  failed  away  for  Toulon,  and  king 
Philip  abandoned  the  flege.  The  Engiifh  fleet  con- 
tinued all  the  fummer  in  the  Mediterraaean  :  they 
fecured  Carthagena,  which  had  declared  for  Charles  : 
they  took  the  town  of  Alicant  by  aflault,  and  the 
caftle  by  capitulation.  Then  failing  out  of  the 
Streights,  one  fquadron  was  detached  to  the  Weft 
Indies,  another  ordered  to  lie  at  Lifl^on,  and  the  reft 
were  feat  home  to  England.  But  affairs  fell  into 
fuch  diftraclion  in  the  Weft  Indies,  that  we  were  not 
either  in  a  condition  to  hurt  the  enemy's  fettlements, 
or  fo  much  as  able  to  defend  our  own.  The  truth 
feems  to  be,  that  the  great  fleets  we  fitted*  out  every 
year  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  cru'.fers  that  were 
neceflary  upon  our  coafts,  took  up  fo  many  fliips, 
that  it  was  fcarcely  pofTible  to  fupply  even  the  reafon- 
able  demands  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

A  fcheme  being  formed  to  attempt  Toulon,  and 
Sir  Cloudefley  Shovel  havingjoined  Sir  George  Byng 
near  i^licant,  the  fleet  came  to  an  anchor  before  Final 
on  the  5th  of  June,  1707,  conflfting  of  43  men  of 
war  and  ^^  tranfports^  where,  in   a  council  of  war, 
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at  which  prince  Eugene  aflifted,  it  was  refolved  to 
force  a  pallage  near  the  van,  in  which  the   EngliQi 
admiral  pronufed  to  afllfl.     On  the  laft  day  of  Jufie 
this  enuerprife  was  undertaken,,  to  the  great  ailonifli- 
ment  of  the  French,  'ho  believed  their  works  upoa 
that  river  to  be  impregnabk.     Sir  John  Norris,  with 
feme  Britifh,  and   one  Dutch  man  of  war,  failed  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  embarking  600  feamen 
and  marines  in  open  boats,  entered  it,  and  advanced 
v/ithin  muHcet-fliot  of  the  enemy's  works,    making 
fuch  a  terrible  fire  upon  them,  that  their  cavalry  and 
many  of  their  foot  began  to  quit  their  entrenchments, 
and  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  by  their  ofHcers  to 
return.  Sir  Cloudefly  Shovel,  who  follov/ed  Sir  John, 
no  fooner  fav/  this  confufion,  than  he  ordered  the  lat- 
ter to  land  with  the  feamen  and  marines  in  order  to 
flank  the  enemy.     This  v/as  performed  withfo  much 
fpirit,  and  Sir  John  and  his  feamen  fcampered  fo  fud- 
denly  over  the  French  works,  ^hat  the  enemy,  ftruck 
with  a  pannic,  threw  down  their  arms  and  fled  with 
the  utmofi:  precipitation.     The  duke  of  Savoy  imme- 
4iate]y  puriued  this  advantage,  and  in  half  an  hour 
paiTed  that  river,  which  had,  without  this  affiilance, 
proved  the   ne   plus  ultra  of  his  expedition  ;    and 
marched  toward  Toulon,  with  an  army  of  thirty-five 
thoufand  men.     The  fiege   of   this  place  was   not 
formed  before  the  15th' of  July,  when   100  cannon, 
with  200  rounds  of  powder  and  ihot,  and  a  ccnfide- 
rable  number  of  feamen  to  ferve  as  gunners,  v/ith  all 
other  things  wanting  for   the   camp,  v/ere  fupplied 
frorfi  the  (hips  :  fo  that  affairs  had  a  very  good  afpe6t 
till  the  4th  of  Augufl,  v;hen  the  enemy,  making  a 
vigorous  Tally,  forced  the  confederate  troops  out  of 
the  works,  and  drew  eight  or  ten  guns  into  the  town. 
In   this  a6tion  were  killed  and  v/ounded   above  800 
men  :  fo  that  on  the  6th,  after  embarking  the  lick 
and  wounded,  and  withdravving  the  cannon,  thefiege 
from  that  time  was  turned  only  to  a  cannonading  and 
bombardment. 
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The  very  day  the  army  began  to  march,  five  bomb 
veflels,  fupported  by  the  lighted  frigates  and  all  the 
boats  of  the  men  of  war,  under  the  command  of 
rear-admiral  Dilkes,  advanced  into  the  creek  of  fort 
St.  Lewis ;  and  notwithftanding  a  prodigious  fire 
from  the  place,  bombarded  the  town  and  harbour 
from  noon  till  five  next  morning  with  all  the  fuccefs 
which  could  be  expected,  the  land  army  in  the  meaa 
time  quitting  their  camp  at  La  Villette,.  which  they 
did  in  five  columns  with  great  fafety,  the  duke  of 
Savoy  marching  back  in  two  days  as  far  as  in  his  ap- 
proach to  the  place  he  had  done  in  fix. 

Sir  Cloudefl<y  Shovel  being  not  a  little  chagrined  at 
the  mifcarriage.  of  an  expedition  on  which  he  had 
fet  his  heart,  bent  his  courfe  homeward,  Com.ing 
into  the  Sovindings  on  the  23d  of  Odlober,  he  ftruck 
upon  the  rocks  called  the  Bilhop  and  his  Clerks,  and 
in  two  minutes  nothing  more  of  him  or  his  Ihip  was 
fcen,  and  three  or  four  more  of  his  fleet  alfo  perifhed 
with  him. 

But  at  the  time  that  our  fleets  were  every  where 
fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  enemy,  our  trade  fufi^ered  in 
almoft  all  parts  of  the  world  by  their  fmall  fquadrons 
of  men  of  war,  as  well  as  privateers. 

About  this  time  the  French  played  off  a  proje<5l, 
which  they  repeated  more  than  once  fince.  This  was, 
the  attempt  upon  Scotland,  in  faVour  of  the  chevalier 
de  St.  George  ;  which  was  the  Nom.me  de  Guerre 
they  were  pleafed  to  give  the  perfon,  whom  the  queen 
foon  after  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  Pretender, 

The  troops  intended  for  this  attempt,  were  about 
eleven  or  tv/elve  battalions,  under  the  command  of 
the  marquis  de  Gace,  afterward  lliled  the  marfhal 
de  Matignon.  The  fleet  confided  of  but  eight  men 
of  war,  which  was  commanded  by  the  count  de  For- 
bin,  who  is  faid  to  have  difiiked  the  defign,  becaufe, 
very  probably,  he  knew  the  bottom  of  it :  for  it  is 
very  certain,  the  French  never  intended  to  land,  and 
refufed  the  chevalier  to  fet  him  on  fhore,  though  he 

would 
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would  have  gone  with  his  own  fervants.  The  true 
fchetneof  the  French  king  was,  to  create  a  diverfion 
to  embarrafs  the  queen  and  her  miniftry  at  home, 
that  they  might  have  the  lefs  lelfure  to  prolecute  their 
views  abroad  :  and  from  thefe  motives,  he  ordered 
his  minifters  in  all  foreign  courts,  to  talk  in  very 
magnificent  terms,  of  the  fuccours  he  gave  to  the 
king  of  England,  as  he  thought  fit  to  call  him  j  that 
on  the  rebound,  they  might  make  the  louder  noife  in 
Britain.  Our  public  fecuriries  fell  furprifmgly,  and 
things  would  have  fallen  into  downright  confufion,  if 
the  fright  had  not  been  quickly  over.  This  was 
owing  to  the  care  of  the  admiralty,  who,  v/ith  re- 
markable diligence,  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  24  men  of 
war,  vs^ith  which,  Sir  George  Byng,  and  lord  Durfley, 
failed  for  the  French  coaft,  on  the  27  th  of  February, 
1708.  On  Sir  George  By'ng's  anchoring  before  Gra- 
velin,  the  French  officers  laid  afide  their  embarka- 
tion j  but  upon  exprefs  orders  from  court,  were 
obliged  to  refuxme  it ;  and  on  the  6th  of  March,  actu- 
ally failed  out  of  Dunkirk  j  but  being  taken  fnort  by 
contrary  winds,  came  to  an  anchor  till  the  Sth,  and 
then  continued  their  voyage  for  Scotland. 

Sir  George  Byng  purfued  them  v/ith  a  fieet  of  forty 
(hips  of  the  line,  befide  frigates  and  firefhips.  He 
afterward  detached  rear-admiral  Baker,  with  a  fmall 
fquadron,  to  convoy  the  troops  that  were  fent  from 
Oftend,  and  profecuted  his  expedition  with  the  reir 

Fie  failed  dire6lly  to  the  frith  of  Edinburgh,  v/Ii:er€ 
he  arrived  almoft  as  foon  as  the  enemy,  who  imme- 
diately took  the  advantage  of  a  land-breeze,  and  bore 
away  with  all  the  fail  they  could  carry.  The  Engliib 
admiral  gave  chace  -,  and  the  Saiifbury,  one  of  their 
fhips,  \vas  boarded  and  taken.  At  night  jnonfieur  de 
Fourbin  altered  his  courfe  ;  fo  that  the  next  day  they 
wTre  out  of  reach  of  triQ  Englifh  fquadron.  The  pre- 
tender defired  they  v/ouid  proceed  to  the  northward, 
and  land  him  at  Invernefs,  and  Fourbin  feemed  wil- 
ling to  gratify  this  requeft^   but  the  wind  changing 
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and  blowing  in  their  teeth  with  great  violence,  he  re- 
preientcd  the  danger  of  attempting  to  profecute  the 
yoyage -,  and,  with  the  confent  of  the  chevalier  de 
Sti  George  and  his  general,  returned  to  Dunkirk, 
after  having  been  toiTcd  about  a  whole  month  in  very 
tempeiluous  weather.  In  the  mean  time.  Sir  George 
.Byng  failed  up  to  Leith  road,  where  he  received  the 
freedom  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  in  a  golden  box, 
as  a  teilimony  of  gratitude  for  his  having  delivered 
thern  from  the  dreadful  apprehenfions  under  which 
they  laboured. 

Certain  it  is,  the  pretender  could  not  have  chofen 
a  more  favourable  opportunity  for  making  a  defcent 
upon  Scotland.  The  people  in  general  were  difaf- 
feded  to  the  government  on  account  of  the  union  ; 
the  regular  troops  under  Leven  did  not  exceed  2500 
men  ;  and  even  great  part  of  thefe  would  in  all  pro- 
bability have  joined  the  invader  :  the  caftle  of  Edin- 
burgh was  deftitute  of  ammunition,  and  would  in  all 
appearance  have  furrende red  at  the  firft  fummons ; 
in  which  cafe  the  Jacobites  muft  have  been  mailers 
of  the  equivalent  money  lodged  in  that  fortrefs ;  a 
good  number  of  Dutch  fhips  loaded  with  cannon, 
fmail  arms,  ammunition,  and  a  large  fum  of  money, 
had  been  driven  on  lliore  in  the  fhire  of  Angu§ : 
where  they  would  have  been  feized  by  the  friends  of 
the  pretender,  had  the  French%troops  been  landed  ; 
and  all  the  adherents  of  that  houfe  were  ready  to  ap- 
pear in  arms. 

The  camipaign  in  Catalonia,  which  we  cannot  enter 
into,  was  productive  of  a  great  event.  Sir  John 
Leake,  having  taken  on  board  a  handful  of  troops, 
under  the  condudt  of  the  marquis  D'Alconzel,  fet 
fail  for  Cagliari,  in  Sardinia,  and  fummonedthe  vice- 
roy to  fubmit  to  King  Charles.  As  he  cHd  not  fend 
an  immediate  anfwer,  the  admiral  began  to  bombard 
the  city,  and  the  inhabitants  compelled  him  to  fur- 
render  at  difcretion.  The  greater  part  of  the  garrifon 
enliiled  themfelves  in  the  fervice  of  Charles.  Major- 
general 
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general  Stanhope  having  planned  the  conqueft  of  Mi- 
norca, and  concerted  with  the  admiral  the  mcafures 
necefTary  to  put  it  in  execution,  obtained  from  count 
Staremberg  a  few  battalions  of  Spaniards,  Italians, 
and  Portuguefe,  embarked  at  Barcelona,  with  a  fine 
train  of  BritiOi  artilJery,  accompanied  by  brigadier 
Wade  and  colonel  Petit,  an  enginf^er  of  great  repu- 
tation. They  landed  on  the  iiland  about  two  miles 
from  St.  Philip's  fort,  on  the  twenty-fixth  of  Auguft, 
with  about  eight  hua<dred  marines,  which  augmented 
their  number  to  about  three  thoufand.  Next  day 
they  eredled  batteries  •,  and  general  Stanhope  ordered 
a  number  of  arrows  to  be  (hot  into  the  place,  to  which 
papers  were  affixed,  written  in  the  Spaniih  and  French 
languages,  containing  threats,  that  all  the  garrifon 
fhould  be  fent  to  the  mines,  if  they  would  not  fur- 
render  before  the  batteries  were  finilhed.  The  gar- 
rifon confided  of  a  thoufand  Spaniards,  and  fix  hun- 
dred French  marines,  commanded  by  colonel  la  Jon- 
quiere,  who  imagined  that  the  number  of  the  be- 
fiegers  amounted  to  at  leail  ten  thoufmd  ;  fo  ,arifully 
had  they  been  drawn  up  in  fight  of  the  enemy.  The 
batteries  began  to  play,  and  in  a  ^little  time  demo- 
lilhed  four  towers  that  ferved  as  outworks  to  the  fort : 
then  they  made  a  breach  in  the  outward  wail,  through 
which  brigadier  Wade,  at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers, 
Itormed  a  redoubt,  with  fuch  extraordinary  valour  as 
llruck  the  befieged  with  coniiernation.  On  the  fe- 
cond  or  third  day  they  thought  proper  to  beat  a  par- 
ley, and  capitulate,  on  condition,  That  they  fhould 
march  out  with  the  honours  of  war  :  That  the  Spa- 
niards fhould  be  tranfported  to  Murcia,  and  -the 
French  to  Toulon.  The  Spaniih'  governor  was  fo 
mortified  when  he  learned  the  real  number  of  the  be- 
fiegers,  that  on  his  arrival  at  Murcia,  he  threw  him- 
felf  out  of  a  window  in  defpair,  and  was  killed  upon 
the  fpot.  La  Jonquiere  was  confined  for  life,  and  all 
the  French  officers  incurred  their  mailer's  difpleafure. 
Fort  St.  Philip  being  thus  reduced,  to  the  amazement 
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of  ail  Europe  ;  and  the  garrlfon  of  Port  Fornelles 
having  furrendered  themfelves  prifoners  to  the  ad- 
!nira1s  Leake  and  Whitaker,  the  inhabitants  gladly 
fubmitted  to  the  Engliih  government. 

During  the  courie  of  this  year  the  Englifh  mer- 
chants fuftained  no  confiderable  lofTes  by  Tea:  the 
cruifers  were  judicioufly  flationed,  and  the  trade  "was 
regularly  fupplied  with  convoys.  In  the  Weft  Indies 
Commodore  Wager  deftroyed  the  admiral  of  the  gal- 
leons, and  took  the  rear-admiral  on  the  coaft  of  Car- 
thagene.  Had  the  officers  of  his  fquadron  done  their 
duty,  the  greatefl:  part  of  the  fleet  would  have  fallen 
into  his  hands.  At  his  return  to  Jamaica  two  of  his 
captains  were  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  difmiffed 
from  the  ferVice. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  O^lober  prince  George 
of  Denmark  died  of  an  aflhma  and  dropfy,  with 
which  he  had  been  long  afflided.  He  was  a  prince 
of  an  amiable  rather  than  a  Ihining  charadber,  brave, 
good-natured,  modeft,  and  humane,  but  devoid  of 
great  talents  and  ambition.  He  had  always  lived  in 
iiarmony  with  the  queen,  who,  during  the  whole  term 
of  their  union,  and  efpecially  in  his  laft  illnefs,  ap^ 
proved  herfelf  a  pattern  of  conjugal  truth  and  ^ender^ 
iiefs.  At  his  death  the  earl  of  Pembroke  was  created 
lord  high  admiral. 

As  this  wajr  was  profecuted  thiefly  on  the  conti- 
nent, where  the  duke  of  Marlborough  gained  fuch 
glorious,  though  unprofitable  advantages,  over  the 
French ;  the  events  of  that  war  rather  furnifh  mate- 
rials for  a  general,  than  for  a  naval  hiftory.  Our 
fieets  indeed  were  refpe6lable  where-ever  they  were 
fent,  and  proved  of  great  benefit  to  King  Charles  in 
his  conteft  for  Spain  :  but  to  follow  his  fortunes  would 
carry  us  into  too  wide  a  field  ;  and  the  convoys  ap- 
pointed for  every  fleet  of  merchantmen,  would  prove 
but  tedious  details,  would  our  limits  allow  the  men- 
tion of  them.  Thefe  therefore  we  pafs  over,  as  well 
as  the  unfuccefsfui  attempt  on   Quebec,  under  Sir 
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Hovenden  Walker::  two  wars  of  a  much  more  inter- 
^fting  nature  call  for  our  attention,  we  therefore  pafs 
on  to  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  -which  was  privately 
%ned  April  ifl,  lyi^,  at  the  houfe  of  doctor  Ro- 
binfon,  bifhop  of  BriftoL  In  |:his  treaty,  though  aU 
was  not  obtained  from  Frantre  that  might  have  beeq, 
after  fo  long,  and  withal,  fuccefsful  a  war ;  yet  much 
was  got  by  it,  and  greater  advantages  would  certainly 
have  attended  it,  had  it  not  been  for  the  difturbance 
given  our  minifters  at  home,  by  the  oppofition  to  their 
meafures. 

Not  to  infifl  on  the  adequate  fatisfadion,  which 
was  by  this  treaty  ftipulated  for  all  our  allies,  it  pro- 
cured us,  as  a  trading  nation,  far  greater  advantages. 
For  Dunkirk  having  been  put  into  our  hands,  we 
fhall  find  what  was  to  become  of  it  from  the  ninth 
article  of  the  treaty,  by  which  it  was  ftipulated  as 
follows  : — ^*'  The  molt  Chriftian  king  ihajl  take  care 
that  all  the  fortifications  of  the  city  of  Dunkirk  be 
razed ;  that  the  harbour  be  filled  up ;  and  that  the 
fluices,  or  moles,  which  ferve  to  cieanfe  the  harbour, 
be  levelled  ;  and  that,  at  the  faid  king's  own  expence, 
within  the  fpace  of  five  months,  after  the  conditions 
of  peace  are  concluded  and  figned  :  that  is  to  fay,  the 
fortifications  toward  the  fea,  within  the  fpace  of  two 
months;  and  thofe  toward  the  land,  together  with 
the  faid  banks,  within  trhree  months ;  on  this  exprefs 
condition  alfo,  that  the  faid  fo;-tifications,  harbour, 
moles,  or  fluices^  be  never  repaired  again."    This  dc- 
Ciolition  was  of  vaft  importance,  for  lying  but  thir- 
teen leagues  from  the  South  Foreland,  any  eaflerly 
wind  which  carries  our  fhips  down  the  channel,  brings 
out  thofe  at  Dunkirk  to  intercept  them  :    the  very  fi- 
tuation  of  the  place,  furnifhes  the  enemy  with  advan- 
tage ;  for  the  eaft  end  of  the  channel^  which  is  ex- 
pofed  toPunkirk,  is  butfeven  leagues  broad,  whence 
they  may  fee  our  Ihips  from  fide  to  fide.     So  that  by 
this  demolition,  fix  parts  in  nine  of  our  trade  from 
i^gndojj,  is  fr^^  fcpm  the  hazards  to  which  they  were 
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expofed  in  time  of  war,  while  Dunkirk  was  open. 
Befide,  this  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  naval  power  of 
France,  and  efpecially  their  trade  to  the  Weft  Indies  ; 
and  their  fubmitting  to  this  article,  was  not  only  a 
clear  proof  of  our  fuperior  force,  but  of  the  great  diftrefs 
they  had  then  been  plunged  into.  They  endeavoured 
indeed  to  ihift  off,  and  afterward  mitigate  the  execu- 
tion of  this  article ;  but  the  queen  infilling  on  its  de- 
molition, according  to  the  letter,  it  was  done  ,as  effec- 
tually as  could  be  defired. 

To  conclude ;  it  may  be  obferved,  that,  upon  the 
clofe  of  the  war,  .the  French  found  themfeives  rotally 
deprived  of  all  pretenfions  to  the  dominion  of  the Tea, 
Moft  of  our  conquefts,  indeed  all  of  them  that  were 
of  any  ufe  to  us,  were  made  by,  or  at  leaft  chiefly  by, 
our  fleets.  Sir  George  Rooke  took  Gibraltar,  and 
Sir  John  Leake  reduced  Minorca;  and  it  is  alfo  evi- 
dent, that  it  was  our  fleet  alone  that  fupported  king 
Charles  in  Catalonia,  and  kept  the  king  of  Portugal 
Heady  to  the  grand  alliance  -,  which,  befide  the  ad- 
vantages it  brought  to  the  common  caufe,  fecured  to 
us  the  invaluable  profits  of  our  trade  to  that  country  : 
and  all  this  againfl  the  fpirit,  genius,  and  inclination 
of  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  his  minillers,  who  were 
all,  at  that  time,  in  the  French  intereft  in  their 
hearts. 

At  the  fame  time,  our  fieets  prevented  the  French 
from  fo  much  as  failing  on 'the  Mediterranean,  where 
they  had  made  a  figure  in  the  laft  war  -,  and  kept  many 
of  the  Italian  ftates  in  awe.  The  very  Algerines,  and 
Other  piratical  ftates  of  Barbary,  contrary  to  their  natural 
propenfity  toward  the  French,  were  now  obfequious 
to  us,  and  entertained  no  manner  of  doubt  of  the  fu- 
periority  of  oiir  flag:  The  flacknefs  of  the  Dutch,  in 
fepding  fhips  to  this  part  of  the  world,  had,  in  this  re- 
fpect,*  ^n  e {fed:  happy  enough  for  us,  fince  it  occa- 
fioned  our  being  confidcred  as  the  leading  power,  by 

all  who  had  any  concerns  with  us  and  them. 
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The  treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  put  an  end  to  our 
difputes  abroad,  proved  the  caufe  of  high  debates, 
and  great  diftradtions  at  home.  The  people  grew 
uneafy,  the  rriiaiitry  divided,  and  the  heats  and  vio^ 
lence  of  party  rofe  to  fuch  a  height,  that  her  msjefty 
found  herfelf  fo  enibarrafled,  as  nor.  to  be  able  either 
to  depend  upon  thofe  in  power,  or  to  venture  10  turn 
them  out.  The  uneafinefs  of  mind,  that  fuch  a  per- 
plexed fituation  of  affairs  occaiioned,  had  a  very  bad 
effed  upon  her  health,  which  had  been  in  a  declining 
condition  fi'om  the  time  of  prince  George's  death; 
and  a  quarrel  between  two  of  her  principal  minifters, 
in  her  prefence,  proved,  in  fome  meafure,  the  caufe 
of  her  death,  which  happened  AugufI:  ill,  I7i4, 

ABSTRACT  of  the  Royal  Navy,  as  it  Hood  at  the 

Death  of  QUEEN  ANNE.  ' 

Rates.       Number.      Guns.  Men. 

I.  7  7H  55312 

II.  13  1,170  7,194 

III.  39  2,890  16,089 

IV.  66  3?490  16,058 

V.  32  13190  4,160 

VI.  25  500  I5O47 


182      '     9^954  49,860 

Fire-fhips,  &:c.  | 
about  3  ^^ 

We  now  arrive  at  another  change  in  our  govern- 
tnent,  brought  about  by  a  ftatute  made  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  king  William  III.  for  limiting  the  fucceffion 
of  the  crown  ;  by  which,  after  the  death  of  the  queen, 
then  'princefs  Anne,  without  iffue,  it  was  to  pafs  to 
the  mofl  ilkiftrious  houfe  of  Hanover,  as  the  next 
proteftant  heirs  :  for  the  princefs  Sophia,  eledtrefs 
dowager  of  Hanover,  was  daughter  to  the  queen  of 
Bohemia,  who,  before  her  marriage  with  the  eleflor 
Palatine,  was  ftiled  the  princefs  Elizabeth  of  Great 

Britain, 
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Britain,  daughter  to  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  and  t.  of 
England  ♦,  in  whom  united  all  the  hereditary  claims  to 
the  imperial  crown  of  thefe  realms. 

But,  the  princefs  Sophia  dying  a  very  little  while 
before  the  queen,  George-Lewis,  eledlor  of  Hanover, 
her  fon,  became  heir  of  this  crown,  on  the  demife  of 
queen  Anne,  and  was  accordingly  called  to  the  fucc^f- 
fion,  in  the  manner  dire6ted  by  another  ftatute,  pafTed 
in  the  fourth  year  of  her  majefly's  reign. 

His  majelly  arriving  from  Holland  on  the  i8th  of 
September,  and  making  his  public  entry  on  the  20th, 
took  the  reins  of  government  into  his  own  hands. 
A  new  parliament  was  fummoned,  and  met  at  Weft- 
minfter,  March  the  17th,  1715,  and  came  to  a  refo- 
lution,  to  allow  ten  thoufand  feamen  at  four  pounds 
a  month ;  befide  other  large  fums  for  other  naval  con- 
tingencies. Theie  were  thought  necefiary,  becaufe, 
at  this  jundlure,  the  fleet  of  Great  Britain  was  much 
decayed  %  and  it  was  forefeen,  that,  notwithftanding 
the  peace  fo  lately  concluded,  new  difputes  were  likely 
to  arife. 

Amongft  thefe  difputes,  the  moft  ferious  was  that 
in  which  we  were  engaged  with  Sweden.  This  had 
begun  before  the  queen's  death,  and  was  occalioned 
by  the  Swediih  privateers  taking  many  of  our  Ihips, 
which,  with  their  cargoes,  were  confifcated ;  under 
a  pretence  that  we  afliited  and  fupplied  the  Czar  and 
his  fubjeds,  with  fhips,  arms,  ammunition,  &c.  con-^ 
trary,  as  was  fuggefted,  to  our  treaties  with  the  crown 
of  Sweden.  Several  memorials  had  been  prefented 
upon  this  fubjed,  without  receiving  any  fatisfadlory 
anfwer ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  now  thought  expedient 
to  fend  a  flrong  fquadron  of  men  of  war  into  the  Bal- 
tic ;  the  rather,  becaufe  their  high  mightinefles  the 
/flates-general,  labouring  under  the  fame  inconve- 
niencies,  found  themfelves  obhged,  after  all  pacific 
methods  had  been  tried  in  vain,  to  have  recourfe  to 
the  fame  meafures. 

On 
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On  the  1 8th  of  May  a  fquadron  of  twenty  fall  was 
appointed  for  this  fervice,  under  Sir  John  Norris, 
who  arrived  in  the  Sound  on  the  xoth  of  June  follow- 
ing :  where,  finding  the  Dutch  fquadron,  it  was  re- 
folved,  that  the  combined  fleet  fliould  proceed 
together,  with  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  merchantmen 
under  their  convoy  for  their  refpedtive  ports.  About 
the  middle  of  the  month  of  Auguft,  the  Danifh  fleet, 
con fi filing  of  twenty  fhips  of  the  line,  with  the  Rufllaa 
fquadron,  refolved  to  fail  up  the  Baltic,  with  the  Epg^ 
lifh  and  Dutch. 

On  the  arrival  of  Sir  John  Norris  in  the  Baltic,  our 
minifter  prefcnted  a  memorial,  in  which  he  fct  forth, 
the  particular  damages  fufliained  by  our  merchants ; 
for  which  he  demanded  fatisfaflion  ;  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  infilled  on  the  repeal  of  an  edid,  which  his 
Swedifli  majefty  had  lately  publifhed,  and  by  which 
the  commerce  of  the  Baltic  was  wholly  prohibited  to 
the  Englifh.  This  memorial  was  prefented,  June  15, 
1 71 5,  and  in  it,  the  nature  of  Sir  John  Norris's  com- 
mifTion  was  explained  ;  but  he  received  a  very  unfa- 
tisfadory  anfwer.  Thus  far,  ail  this  quarrel  feems  to 
arife  from  his  majefty's  care  of  the  Britifh  commerce. 
But  as  eleflior  of  Hanover,  he  had  alfo  fome  difputes 
with  his  majefly  of  Sweden,  of  quite  a  different  na- 
ture :  for  having  purchafed  from  the  crown  of  Den- 
mark the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  which  had 
been  taken  from  the  crown  of  Sweden,  he  found  him- 
felf  obliged,  in  quality  of  eledor,  to  concur  with  the 
firfl- mentioned  power,  in  declaring  war  againft  Swe- 
den ;  and,  even  before  this  was  done,  fome  Englifh 
fhips  joined  the  Danifh  fleet,  in  order  to  diftrefs  the 
Swedes.  Of  this,  the  Swedifh  minifler  here  com- 
plained, by  a  memorial,  in  which  he  afferted,  that  the 
honour  of  the  Britilh  flag  had  been  proflituted  to  ferve 
the  interefts  of  another  ftate,  and  in  order  to  create 
an  intercourfe  between  the  king's  regal  and  eledoral 
dominions.    The  Dutch,  though  no  lefs  injured,  no 

left 
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lefs  concerned  in  their  trade  than  we^  did  not,  how- 
ever, think  it  neceflary  to  come  to  fuch  extremities. 

The  Swedes  had,  at  this  time,  a  very  numerous 
jfleet,  and  in  good  condition  ♦,  but  they  were  too  wife 
to  hazard  it  againft  fuch  an  unequal  force  as  that  of 
the  confederates  ;  and,  therefore,  withdrew  it  into 
one  of  their  own  porrs,  till  they  could  receive  the 
king's  abfolute  orders.  On  the  9th  of  November, 
the  Britifh  men  of  war,  from  Dantzick,  with  the  trade, 
joined  Sir  John  Norris's  fquadron  at  Bornholm,  and 
the  next  day  came  all  with  him  into  the  road  of  Co- 
penhagen. On  the  lath,  arrived  the  Dutch  trade, 
with  their  convoy,  which  had  been  obliged  to  ftay 
after  ours  at  Dantzick,  for  provifions.  A  few  days 
after.  Sir  John  failed  from  the  road  of  Copenhagen  ; 
and,  notwithftanding  his  fleet,  as  well  as  the  mer- 
chantmen under  his  convoy,  were  furprized  by  a  vio- 
lent ftorm,  which  difperfed  them,  and  in  which  the 
Auguft,  of  fixty  guns,  and  the  Garland  of  twenty- 
four,  were  unfortunately  loft ;  yet  the  reft,  with  all 
the  trade,  fafely  arrived  at  the  Trow,  on  the  29th  of 
November,  in  the  morning.  Sir  John  Norris  left 
feven  Ihips  of  war  under  the  command  of  commodore 
Cleeland,  in  the  Baltic,  to  adl  in  conjundtion  with  the 
Danes,  and  for  the  further  fecurity  of  the  Britifh  trade, 
if  neceflary. 

During  the  time  that  this  fquadrdn  was  employed 
in  the  Baltic,  the  rebellion  v^as  extinguiflied  in  Scot- 
land -,  but  v/ith  fo  little  afliftance  from  our  naval  force, 
that  it  fcarce  defer^^es  to  be  mentioned.  The  rebellion 
broke  out  under  the  influence  and  diredion  of  the 
carl  of  Mar,  who  was  foon  joined  by  the  clans  ;  and 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  being  fent  down  againft  him,  it 
quickly  appeared  how  ill  their  meafures  had  been 
taken.  His  grace  had,  indeed,  but  a  fmall  number  of 
regular  troops  under  his  com>mand  ^  but  his  intereft 
was  fo  extenflve,  that  he  not  only  engaged  many- pow- 
erful families  to  declare  for  king  George,  but,  whick 

perhaps 
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perhaps  was  the  greater  fervice  of  the  two,  engaged 
many  more  to  remain  quiet,  who  otherwife  had  joined 
the  rebels.  The  bufmefs  was  decided  by  the  battle  of 
Sheriff  Moore,  near  Dunblain,  fought  November  i^ 
1715,  the  fame  day  that  general-roller  and  the  Eng- 
lifh,  who  were  in  arms,  furrendered  at  Preflon,  Yet, 
after  this,  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George  ventured  over 
into  Scotland,  in  a  very  poor  velTel ;  where,  foon  find- 
ing his  affairs  defperate,  and  his  perfon  in  the  utmofb 
danger,  he  contrived  to  make  his  efcape  from  the 
north,  with  the  utmoft  fecrecy ;  v/hich  he  effected,  by 
o-oing:  on  board  a  clean  tallow'd  French  fnow,  which 
Jailed  out  of  the  harbour  of  Montrofe,  February  the 
3d,  in  fight  of  fome  Englifn  men  of  war,  but  kept  fo 
clofe  along  ihore,  that  they  foon  found  it  was  impof- 
fible  to  follow  her. 

We  have  already  taken  notice  of  what  pail  under 
Sir  John  Norris  in  the  Baltic ;  and  have,  therefore, 
only  to  obferve,  that  this  year  fome  of  the  piratical 
republics  in  Barbary  having  broke  the  peace,  admiral 
I  Baker,  who  had  the  command  of  the  Engiifh  fqua- 
"  drbn  in  the  Mediterranean,  received  orders  to  bring 
them  to  reafon  ,  which  he  did,  without  any  great 
difficulty. 

In  17 18,  the  king  of  England  had  ufed  fome  en- 
deavours to  com.prcmife  the  difference  between  his 
imperial  majefcy  and  the  Spanidi  branch  of  the  houfe 
of  Bourbon.  Mr.  Stanhope  had  been  fent  to  Madrid 
v/ith  a  plan  of  pacification,  which  being  rejedled  by 
Philip,,  as  partial  and  iniquitous,  the  king  determined 
to  fupport  his  mediation  by  arm.s.  Sir  George  Byng 
failed  from  Spithead  on  the  4th  day  of  June,  with 
tv/enty  fliips  of  the  line,  two  fire-ihips,  two  bomb- 
veffels,  and  am.ple  inilrudtions  hov/  to  act  on  all  emer- 
gencies. He  arrived  off"  Cape  St.  Vincent  on  the 
30th  day  of  the  month,  when  he  difpatched  his  fe- 
cretary  to  Cadiz  with  a  letter  to  Colonel  Stanhope  the 
Briciih  miniller  at  Madrid^  defiring  him  to  inform  hrs 
moil  catholic  majeily  of  the  admiral's  arrival  in  thofe 
4  parts. 
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parts,  and  to  lay  before  him  his  inftruftions  :  whichj 
when  cardinal  Alberoni  peruied,  he  told  colonel  Stan- 
hope with  fome  warmth,  that  his  mailer  would  run  ali 
hazards,  and  even  fufFer  himfelf  to  be  driven  out  of 
Spain,  rather  than  recal  his  troops,  or  confenc  to  a 
fufpenfion  of  arms.  He  faid  the  Spaniards  were  not 
to  be  frightened  *,  and  he  was  fo  well  convinced  that 
the  fleet  would  do  their  duty,  that  in  cafe  of  their  be- 
ing attacked  by  admiral  Byng,  he  fhould  be  in  no  pain 
for  the  fuccefs.  This  interpofition  could  not  bur  be 
very  provoking  to  the  Spanifh  minifter,  who  had  laid 
his  account  with  the  conqueft  of  Sicily  ^  and  for  that 
■purpofe  prepared  an  armament  which  was  altogether 
furprifing,  confidering  the  late  fhattered  condition 
of  the  Spaniili  affairs.  He  feems  to  have  put  too 
much  confidence  in  the  flrength  of  the  Spanifh  fleet. 
In  a  few  days  he  fent  back  the  admiral's  letter  to  Mr. 
Stanhope,  with  a  note  under  it,  importing,  that  the 
chevalier  Byng  might  execute  the  orders  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  king  his  mailer. 

The  admiral,  in  pafTmg  by  Gibraltar,  was  joined 
by  vice-admiral  Cornwal  with  two  ihips.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  Minorca,  where  he  relieved  the  garrifon  of 
Portmahon.  Then  he  failed  for  Naples,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  firil  day  of  Auguil,  and  was  received 
as  a  deliverer :  for  the  Neapolitans  had  been  under 
the  utmoft  terror  of  an  invafion  from  the  Spaniards. 
Sir  George  Byng  received  intelligence  from  the  vice- 
roy count  Daun,  who  treated  him  with  the  moil  dif- 
tinguifhing  marks  of  refpedl,  that  the  Spanifh  army, 
amounting  to  thirty  thoufand  men,  commanded  by 
the  marquis  de  Lede,  had  landed  in  Sicily,  reduced 
Palermo  and  MelUna,  and  were  then  employed  in  the 
liege  of  the  citadel  belonging  to  this  lail  city  :  that 
the  Fiedmontefe  garrifon  would  be  obliged  to  furren- 
der,  if  not  fpeediTy  relieved  :  that  an  alliance  was  up- 
on the  carpet  between  the  emperor  and  the  king  of 
Sicilv,  which  lall  had  dehred  the  affiilance  of  the  im- 
perial  troops,  and  agreed  to  receive  them  into  the  ci- 
tadel 
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^del  of  MefTina.     The  admiral  immediately  refolved 
to  lail  thither,  and  on  the  9th  of  Auguft  was  in  fight 
of  the  Faro  of  Meflina,     He  difpatched  his  own  cap- 
tain with  a  polite  meffage  to  the  marquis  de  Lede, 
propofing  a  cefTation  of  arms  in  Sicily  for  two  months, 
that  the  powers  of  Europe  might  have  time  to  con- 
cert meafures  for  refloring  a  lading  peace.     The  Spa- 
nifh  general  anfwered,    that  he  had  no  powers  to 
treat,  confequently  ftiould  obey  his  orders,  which  di- 
redted  him  to  reduce  Sicily  for  his  mailer  the  king  of 
Spain.     The  Spanifh  fleet  had  failed  from  the  harbour 
of  Meflina  on  the  day  before  the  Englifh  fquadron 
appeared.     In  doubling  the  point  of  Faro,  he  defcried 
two  Spanifh  fcouts,  that  led  him  to  their  main  fldet, 
which   before  noon    he  defcried  in  line  of   battle, 
amounting  to  27  fail  large  and  fmall,  befide  two  fire- 
Ihips,  four  bomb-vefTels,  and  feven  gallies.     At  fight 
of  the  Engliih  fquadron  they  flood  away  large,  and 
Byng  gave  chace  all  the  refl  of  the  day.     In  the 
morning,  which  was  the  nth  of  Augufl,  the  rear- 
admiral  de  Mari,  with  fix  fhips  of  war,  the  gallies, 
fire-Hiips,  and  bomb-ketches,  feparated  from  the  main 
fleet,  and  flood  in  for  the  Sicilian  fhore.     The  Eng- 
lifh admiral  detached  captain  Walton  with  five  fhips 
in  purfuit  of  them  ;  and  they  were  foon  engaged.  He 
himfelf  continued   to  chace  their  main  fleet;    and 
about  ten  o'clock  the  tattle  began.     The  Spaniards 
feemed  to  be  diflradled  in  their  counfels,  and  aded  ia 
confufion.     They  made  a  running  fight ;  and  the  ad- 
mirals behaved  with  courage  and  adlivity,  in  fpite  of 
which  they  were  all  taken  but  Cammock,  who  made 
his  efcape  with  three  fhips  of  war  and  three  frigates. 
In  this  engagement,  which  happened  off  Cape  Paf- 
faro,  'captain  Haddock  of  the  Grafton  fignalized  his 
courage  in  an  extraordinary  manner.     On  the  iSth 
the  admiral  received  a*  letter  from   captain  Walton, 
dated  off^Syracufe,  intimating  that  he  had  taken  four 
Spanifh  fhips  of  war,  together  with  a  bomb-ketch, 
and  a  velTel  laden  v/ith  arms  j  and  that  he  had  burn- 
ed 
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ed  four  ihips  of  the  line,  a  fire-diip,  and  a  boml^- 
vcflel.  This  letter  is  jullly  deemed  a  curious  fpeci- 
men  of  the  laconic  llyle. — ''  Sir,  We  have  taken  and 
deilroyed  all  the  Spanilli  fhips  and  vefieis  which  were 
upon  the  coali,  the  nutriber  as  per  margin.     I  am,  &c. 

G.  Walton." 
Theie  fhips  that  captain  Walton  thus  thruft  into  his 
margin,  would  have  furnilhed  matter  for  fome  pages, 
in  a  French  relation. 

Admiral  Byng  continued  to  affiil  the  imperialiils  in 
Sicily,  during  the  beft  p \ic  of  the  winter,  by  icouring 
the  leas  of  the  Spaniards,  and  keeping  the  communi- 
cation o-^en  between  the  German  forces  and  the  Cala- 
brian  fhore,  from  whence  they  were  fupplied  with 
provifians.  He  afled  in  this  lervice  wich  equal  con- 
dudl,  refolution,  and  activity.  He  conferred  with 
the  viceroy  of  Naples,  and  the  other  imperial  ge- 
nerals, about  the  operations  of  the  enfuing  campaign  ; 
and  count  Hamilton  was  difpatched  to  Vienna,  to  lay 
before  the  emperor  the  refult  of  their  deliberations  : 
then  the  admiral  let  fail  for  Mahon,  where  his  fhips 
might  be  refitted,  and  put  in  a  condition  to  take  the 
fea  in  the  fpring. 

The  deflruftion  of  the  Spanifh  fleet  was  a  fubjetfl: 
that  employed  the  deliberations  and  conjedures  of  all 
the  politicians  in  Europe.  Spain  exclaimed  againfl: 
the  conduct  of  England,  as  inconfi^ftent  with  the  rules 
of  good  faith,  for  the  obfen^ation  of  which  fhe  had 
always  been  fo  famous.  This  was  the  language  of 
difappointed  ambition.  Neverthelefs,  it  muft  be 
ow^ned,  that  the  conduct  of  England  on  this  occafton 
was  rather  irregular  ^  and  the  Spaniards  were  not  flow 
in  expreffing  their  refentments.  On  the  ill  of  Sep- 
tember, rear-admiral  Guevara,  with  fome  fhips  under 
his  command,  entered  the  port  of  Cadiz,  and  made 
himlelf  mailer  of  all  the  Englifh  fhips  that  w^re  there ; 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  all  the  effects  of  the  Englifh 
inerchants  were  feized  in  Malaga,  and  other  ports  of 
Spain ;  which,  as  loon  as  it  was  known  here,  pro- 
duced 
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duced  reprifals  on  our  part.     But  it  is  now  tifne  to 

leave  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  affairs  of  Spain,  in 
order  to  give  an  account  of  what  palTed  in  the  n'>rthern 
feas. 

There  remains  only  one  tranfiction  nricre  of  this 
year,  which  a  work  of  this  kind  requires  to  br  nr>cri- 
tioned  -,  which  is  the  account  of  the  reduction  of;  the 
pirates.  Captain  Woodcs  liogers,  having  Been  ap- 
pointed governor  of  the  Bahama  idands,  failed  for 
Providence,  which  v/as  to  be  the  ftat  of  his  govern- 
ment, on  the  nth  of  April;  and  after  a  fhort  and 
eafy  pafTage,  arriving  there,  he  took  poifenion  of  the 
town  of  Naffau,  the  fort  belonging  to  it,  and  of  the 
whole  iiland ;  the  people  receiving  him  with  all  ima- 
ginable joy,  and  many  of  the  pirates  fubmitcing  im- 
mediately. Sorr,e  of  them,  it  is  true,  rejected,  at  firft, 
all  terms,  and  did  a  great  deal  of  mifchief  on  the 
coall  of  Carolina  ♦,  but,  when  they  faw  that  governor 
Rogers  had  thorouo-hly  fettled  himfeif  at  Providence, 
and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bahama  iflands  found 
themfelves  obliged,  through  interelt,  to  be  honeft, 
they  began  to  doubt  of  their  fituation,  and  thought 
proper  to  go  and  beg  that  mercy  which  at  Srft  they  re- 
fufed  ;  fo  that  there  v/ere  not  above  three  or  four  vef- 
fels  of  thofe  pirates  who  continued  their  trade,  and 
two  of  them  being  taken,  and  their  crews  executed, 
the  red  difperfed  out  of  fear,  and  became  thereby 
lefs  terrible.  Thus,  in  a  (hort  time,  and  chiefly 
through  the  fready  and  prudent  conduct  of  governor 
Rogers,  this  herd  of  villains  were  in  fome  me'afure 
difperfed,  v;ho  for  many  years  had  frighted  the  Weil 
Indies,  and  the  northern  colonies. 

On  the  i^th  of  December  ijiS,  a  declaration  of 
war  in  form  was  pubiiihed  agair.il:  the  crov/n  of  Spain  •, 
as  to  the  expeciency  of  which,  many  bold  things 
were  faid  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  efpeciilly  wi:h 
regard  to  the  pretenfio.ns,  and  the  intentions  of  thofe 
who  made  this  war.  The  miniilry,  howe\^er,  conti- 
nued fhe  purfuit  of  thei?  own  fcheme,  in  fpite  of  cp- 
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pofinon,  and  took  fuch  vigorous  meafures  for  obliging 
Spain  to  accept  the  tern:is  affigned  her  by  the  qua- 
druple alliance,  that  fhe  loft  all  patience,  and  re- 
folved  to  attempt  any  thing  that  might  either  free  her 
from  this  neceffity,  or  ferve  to  exprefs  Rer  refent- 
ments  aga'inft  fuch  as  endeavoured  to  impofe  It  upon- 
her :  with  this  viev/  fhe  drew  together  a  great 
number  of  tranfports  at  Cadiz  and  Corunna  -,  but 
the  Spanifli  fleet,  defigned  for  this  expedition,  con- 
lifting  of  five  men  of  war,  and  about  forty  tranfports, 
kaving  on  board  the  late  duke  of  Ormonde,  and  up- 
ward of  5000  men,  met  with  a  violent  ftorm,  which 
entirely  difperfed  them.  Thus,  this  defign  of  the 
Spaniards,  whatever  it  vyasj  became  abortive. 

It  may  be  proper,  in'^  this  place,  to  take  notice, 
that  we  acted  now  in  fuch  ciofe  conjundion  with 
France,  that  the  res-ent  declared  war  againft  his 
coufin  the  king  of  Spain  ;  and  though  many  people 
here  fulpeded  that  this  war  would  produce  no  great 
effeds,  it  proved  quite  otherwife^  for  the  marquis 
de  Silly  advanced  in  the  month  of  April  as  far  as 
Port  PafTage,  v/here  he  found  fix  men  of  war  juft  fi- 
niflied,  upon  the  ftocks,  all  which,  prompted  thereto 
by  coionti  Stanhope,  (afterward  earl  of  Harrington) 
he  burned,  together  with  timber,  mafts,  and  naval 
ftores,  to  the  value  of  half  a  million  fterling  ;  which 
was  a  greater  real  lofs  to  tl"ie  Spaniards,  than  that 
thtf  fuftained  by  our  beating  their  fleet.  Soon  af- 
ter, the  duke  of  Berwick  befieeed  Fontarabia;  both 
which  adions  Ihewed,  that  the  French  were  actually 
m  earneft. 

While  the  Spaniards  were  pleafing  themfelves  with- 
chimerical  notions  of  invafions  it  v^as  impoflible  to 
efte(5t  asainft  us,  our  admiral  in  the  Mediterranean 
v/as  diftrcflmg  them  effectually  -,  he  continued  there 
until  he  had  feen  the  iftands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia 
evacuated  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  mutual  ceflions 
executed  between  the  emperor  and  the  duke  of  Sa- 
voy.    In  a  word,  admiral  Byng  boje  fuch  a  confi- 
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derable  Ihare  in  this  war  of  Sicily,  that  the  fate  of  the 
illand  depended  wholly  upon  his  courage,  vigilance, 
and  cohdu6t. 

The  king  of  England^  with  a  view  to  indemnify 
himfelf  for  the  expence  of  the  war,  projected  the  con- 
cjueft  of  Corunna  in  Bifcay,  and  of  Feru  in  South 
America.  Four  thoufand  men,  commanded  by  lord 
Cobhanl,  were  embarked  at  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  and 
failed  on  the  2  i  ft  day  of  September,  under  convoy  of 
five  fliips  of  war,  conducfced  by  admiral  Mighels. 
Inftead  of  making  an  attempt  upon  Corunna,  they 
reduced  Vigo  with  very  little  difficulty.  The  expe- 
dition to  the  Weft  Indies  Vv'as  prevented  by  the  peace. 
Spain  being  opprefled  oA  all  fides,  and  utterly  ex- 
haufted,  Philip  faw  the  neceffity  of  a  fpeedy  pacifi- 
cation. He  was  obliged  at  laft  to  accede  to  the  qua- 
druple alliance. 

The  pirates  in  the  W^eft  Indies,  who  had  received 
jTome  check  from  the  vigorous  difpofitions  of  gover- 
nor Rogers,  and  other  commanders  in  thofe  parts, 
began  to  take  breath  again,  arid  by  degrees  grew  fo 
bold  as  even  to  annoy  our  colonies  moi'e  than  ever ; 
owing  to  the  encouragement  they  had  met  with  of  late 
from  the  Spaniards,  and  to  the  want  of  a  fufficient  force 
in  the  North  American  feas.  There  was  among  thef« 
pirates  one  Roberts,  a,  man  whofe  parts  deferved  a 
better  employment  j  he  was  an  able  feaman,  and  a 
good  commander,  and  had  with  him  two  very  ftout 
fhips,  to  which  he  foon  added  a  third.  With  this 
|.  force,  Roberts  had  done  a  great  deal  of  mifchief  in  the 
t  Weft  Indies,  before  he  failed  for  Aflica,  where  he  like- 
wife  took  iibundance  of  prizes,  till  in  the  month  of 
April  1722,  he  was  taken  by  the  then  captain,  after* 
ward  Sir  Chalcner  Ogle.  • 

Captain  Ogle  was  then  in  the  SvVallow,  and  was 
cruifmg  off  Cape  Lopez,  when  he  had  intelligence  of 
Roberts's  being  not  tar  from  him^  and  in  confequenc^ 
of  this  be  went  immediately  in  fearch  of  him,  and 
foon  after  difcovcred  the  pirates  in  a  very  convenient 
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bay,  where  the  biggeft  and  the  leafb  (hip  were  upon' 
the  heel,  fcrubbing.  Captain  Ogie  taking  in  his  lower 
tier  of  guns,  and  lying  at  a  diftance,  Roberts  toolc 
him  for  a  merchantman,  and  immediately  ordered  his 
confort  to  flip  his  cable,  and  run  out  after  him.  Cap- 
tain Ogle  crouded  all  the  fail  he  could  to  decoy  the 
pirate  to  fuch  a  diftance,  that  his  conforts  might  not 
hear  the  guns,  and  then  fuddenly  tacked,  run  out  his 
lower  tier,  and  gave  the  pirate  a  broadfide,  by  which 
their  captain  was  killed :  this  fo  difcouraged  the 
crew,  that  after  a  briik  engagement,  which  lafted 
about  an  hour  and  a  half,  they  furrendered.  Captain 
Ogle  returned  then  to  the  bay,  hoifting  the  king's 
colours,  under  the  pirates  black  flag  with  a  death's, 
head  in  it.  This  prudent  flratagem  had  the  delired 
effed ;  for  the  pirates,  feeing  the  black  flag  upper- 
mod,  concluded  the  king's  fhip  had  been  taken,  and. 
came  out  full  of  joy  to  congratulate  their  confort  on 
the  vidlory.  This  joy  of  theirs  was,_  however,  of  na 
long  continuance,  for  captain  Ogle  gave  them  a  very: 
warm  reception  ^  and  though  Roberts  fought  with  the 
utmofl  bravery,  for  near  two  hours,  yet  being  at  lafl 
killed,  the  courage  of  his  men  immediately  funk,  and 
both  ihips  yielded. 

Peace  affords  no  events  of  importance  for  naval 
hiftory ;  we  therefore  pafs  on  to  the  death  of  king 
George  I.  which  happened  at  his^  brother's  palace^ 
in  the  cityof  Ofnaburg,  June  the  iirh,  1727,  in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  in  the  fixty-eighth  of 
his  life.  He  was  very  well  acquainted  with  the  ge- 
neral intereft  of  all  the  princes  in  Europe,  and  parti- 
cularly well  verfed  in  whatever  related  to  German- 
affairs.  He  was  allowed  by  the  beft  judges  of  mili- 
tary Ikill,  to  be  an  excellent  oflicen  was  very  ca- 
pable of  apphcation,  and  underftobd  bufinels-as  welL 
as  any  prince  of  his  time. 
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A  LIST  of  tlie  ENGLISH  NAVY,    as    it  flood 
at  the  Acceflion  of  George  II. 


Rates.    N 

°  of  Ships. 

.     Men. 

Guns. 

Swivels 

I. 

7 

5^460 

700 

II. 

13 

8,840 

1,170 

III. 

.16 

8,320 
10,568 

1,280 
1,680 

IV. 

i  40 

37,600 

1,440 

&    T     # 

17,200 

2,000 

V. 

\"\ 

4,800 

^60 

-^ss 

30 

VL 

M 

1 40 

22 

560 

Fire-lhips 

3 

^55 

24 

Bombs 

3 

120 

16 

16 

Store-fhip 

I 

90 

20 

Sloops 

J5 

990 

78 

78 

Yachts 

7 

260 

64 

Ditto,  fmall 

5 

29 

26 

€ 

Hoys 

II 

^7 

12 

2 

Smacks 

2 

4 

Total 

225 

9^.^9^ 

10,082 

, 

After  the  accefiion  6f  king  George  II.  notwith- 
ilanding  the  feeming  pacific  difpolition  of  the  court 
of  Spain  in  Europe,  and  their  engagements  lately  en- 
tered into,  there  was  great  reafon  to  fufped:,  that  their 
governors  in  the  Weil  Indies  had  fecret  inftrudions  to 
carry  on  a  depredatory  war  :  for  no  fooner  were  our 
men  of  war  called  off  from  a'dion  in  thofe  feas, 
than  our  merchants  feverely  felt  the  effedls  of  a  perfi- 
dious treaty  *,  and  every  fhip  from  our  colonies  and 
iilands,  brought  frelh  fubjedt  of  complaint,  concern- 
ing their  depredations  on  our  trade,  and  their  cruel- 
ties to  our  failors.  Alfo  in  Europe,  from  the  lefTen- 
ing  of  our  naval  force  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Sallee 
rovers  were  encouraged  to  infeft  our  navigation  in  the 
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Streights  and  Weftern  ocean.  Upon  all  this  the  paf-» 
liament,  which  met  on  the  22d  of  January,  agreed 
to  employ  15,000  feamen,  at  four  pounds  a  man  per 
month,  for  thirteen  months,  for  the  current  year  •„ 
and  alfo  voted  206,025  potinds,  for  the  ordinary  of  the 
navy  during  the  fame  tmie. 

The  houfe  of  commons  having  examined  the  acr 
counts  of  the  Spanifli  depredations,  came  to  thefollow- 
ing  refolution  y  That  ever  fmce  the  peace  of  Utrecht,^ 
concluded  in  1713,  to  this  time,  the  Britifh  trade 
and  navigation  to  and  from  the  feveral  colonies  ir^ 
America,  had  been  greatly  interrupted  by  the  con- 
tinual depredations  of  the  Spaniards  -,  in  manifeft  vio- 
lation of  the  treaties  fubfifting  between  the  two  crowns. 
In  confequence  of  which  refolution,  it  was  further 
nnanimoufly  refolved,  that  an  humble  addrefs  be  pre- 
ic-nted  to  his  majefty,  to  defire  he  would  be  gracioufly 
pleafed  to  ufe  his  utmofh  endeavours  to  prevept  fuch 
depredations,  to  procure  juft  and  reafonable  fatisfac- 
tion  for  the  lofies  fuftained  •,  and  to  fecure  to  his  fub- 
jedts  the  free  exercife  of  commerce  and  navigation,  to 
and  from  the  Britiih  colonies  in  Arnerica.  The  confe- 
quence was,  an  order  for  putting  27  fhips  in  comrnif- 
fion  'j  which  joined  to  a  Dutch  fquadron,  vi^ere  intend- 
ed toacl  in  coiijundtion  under  Sir  Charles  Wager. 

This  confederate  fleet  of  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  at 
Spithead,  raifed  expedlations  in  th'e  public,  who  no\Y 
imagined  that  fome  bold  ftroke  was  intended  in  fa- 
vour of  our  merchants.  But  after  foendino;  above 
three  months  in  a  pompous  parade,  the  Dutch  failed 
hom.eward  ;  and  twelve  of  our  iargeft  fhips  were  or- 
dered to  be  laid  up.  This  fleet,  however,  it  is  ge- 
nerally thought,  accelerated  the  fjgning  of  the  con- 
ixntion,  and  alfo  the  difpatching  thofe  orders  which 
were  carried  to  Cuba,  by  the  new  governor  of  that 
ifland  ^  by  virtue  of  v/hich,  he  imprifoned  his  prede- 
cciTor,  and  even  laid  him  in  irons  •,  at  the  fame  time 
dtclarinj^:,  that  his  infl:ru6lions  were  to  live  in  amiitv 
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with  the  Englifh.     But  all   this,  as  appeared  by  the 
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(^onfequences,  proved  r.o  more  tKan  grimace-,  for  the 
.guarda  coftas  continued  their  former  depredations. 

After  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  with  Spain,  Great 
Britain  was  drawn  into  an  agreement,  to  carry  Don 
Carlos,  infant  of  Spain,  and  with  the  ronfent  of  the 
court  of  Vienna,  to  place  him  on  the  throne  of 
Naples  :  notwithftanding  which,  evtry  fhip  from  the 
W.  Indies  brought  an  account  of  a  continued  feries  of 
Spanifh  depredations  and  cruelties ;  a  fhocking  in- 
ftance  of  the  latter,  not  to  mention  others,  was  tlie 
inhuman  treatment  of  Robert  Jenldns,  mailer  of  the 
Rebecca,  whofe  ear  they  cut  off,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  delivered  it  into  his  hands,  infolently  telling 
bim  to  carry  that  prefent  home  to  his  mailer.  Not- 
withftanding the  pacific  difpofition  of  the  Britifh  mi- 
niftry  at  that  time,  the  popular  clamours  rofe  very 
high  on  thefe  and  otha^  aJts  of  violence  committed  by 
the  Spaniards  j  which  year  after  year  grew  fo  violer^, 
that  the  Britifh  miniftry  was  no  longer  able  to  ftem 
the  current  of  national  refentment  fnewn  by  the  daily 
petitions  brought  up  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
calling  aloud  for  fatisfadtion  from  Spain.  His  ma- 
jefty  iffued  a  proclamation  on  the  loth  of  July,  1739, 
fetting  forth  the  Spanifh  depredations,  the  expiration 
of  the  term  limited  for  the  payment  of  95,000  pounds 
compenfatlon,  and  on  the  non-payment  of  it,  thereby  au- 
thorizing general  reprifalsand  letters  of  marqu^againil 
the  fhips,  goods, and  fubjecls  of  the  king  of  Spain. 

Thefe  orders,  under  his  m.ajeily's  fign  manual, 
dated  June  the  15th,  had  been  difpatched  above  a 
m.onth  before  their  publication  in  London,  to  com- 
modore Brown,  who  then  commanded  a  fquadron  at 
Jamaica;  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  of  mailing 
the  beft  ufe  of  them,  before  the  Spaniards  had  notice 
of  our  defigns,  and  confequently  prepared  againd 
them.  The  commodore  publilhed  thcrfe  orders  on  the 
8th  of  Auguft.  In  the  mean  time  the  Britifh  miniflry 
BOW  forefeeing  that  a  war  with  Spain  could  no  longer 
be  avoided,  the  firft  thing  they  did,  was  to  form  a 
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rjfoiution  cf  endeavouring  to  preclude  the  Spaniards 
from  the  refources  of  their  wealth  in  the  Weft  Indies 
and  the  South  Seas. 

With  this  view  two  fquadrons  were  immediately 
ordered  to  be  got  ready  v/ith  all  expedition,  the  one 
to  be  put  under  the  command  of  George  Anion,  Elq-, 
who  was  then  captain  of  his  majefty's  fhip  the  Centu- 
rion, and  the  other  under  that  of  captain  Cornwall. 
The  particulars  of  Anfon's  voyage  to  the  South  Seas, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  third  volume  of  this  collection. 

Notvvithftanding  thele  preparations  of  war,  Mr. 
Keene,  the  Britifn  minifter  at  Madrid,  declared  to 
the  court  of  Spain,  that  his  mailer,  although  he  had 
permitted  his  fubjecls  to  make  reprifals,  would  not 
be  underftood  to  have  broken  the  peace ;  and,  that 
this  permiiTicn  v/ould  be  recalled  as  foon  as  his  ca- 
tholic majeiiy  fhould  be  difpofed  to  make  the  fatis- 
fadion  which  had  been  fo  juilly  demanded.  He  was 
given  to  underftand,  that  the  king  of  Spain  looked 
tipon  thofe  reprifals  as  aels  of  hoiblity  -,  and  that  he 
hoped,  with  the  affiftance  of  heaven  and  his  aUies,  he 
fliould  be  able  to  fjpport  a  good  caufe  againft  his  ad- 
verfaries.  He  publiilied  a  m.anifeiio  in  juftihcation  of 
his  own  conduct.  The  French  ambalTador  at  the, 
Hague  declared,  that  the  king  his  maO-er  was  obliged 
by  treaties  to  affift  his  catholic  majefty  by  fea  and 
knd,  in  cafe  he  fnould  be  attacked  ?  he  diifuaded  the 
fbates-general  from  efpoufmg  the  quarrel  of  Great 
Britain  ;  and  they  aflbred  him  they  v/ould  obferve  a 
itrift  neutrality,  though  they  could  not  avoid  furnifn- 
>i-ng  his  Britannic  majefty  vv'ith  fuch  fuccours  as  he 
could  demand,  by  virtue  of  the  treaties  fubfifting  be- 
tween the  two  pov/ers.  The  people  of  England  were 
infpired  Vvith  uncommon  alacrity  at  the  near  profpe6t 
of  war,  for  v/hich  they  liad  fo  long  clamoured  -,  and 
the  miniftry  feeing  it  unavoidable,  began  to  be  ear- 
ntft  and  effedlual  in  their  preparations. 
■  The  great  vievv  of  the  nation  now  beino;  to  diftrefs 
the  Spaniards,  another  fquadron  Was  ordered  to  be- 
fitted 
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lotted  out  for  the  Weft  Indies,  and  the  command  of 
it  given  to  Edward  Vernon,  Efq*,  then  juft  made  vice 
admiral  of  the  blue,  who,  on  account  of  the  eminent 
fervices  he  had  formerly  done  his  king  and  country  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  was  looked  on  by  all  as  the 
moft  proper  perfon  to  be  intrufted  with  fo  important 
an  enterprize.  He  had  withdrawn  from  employment, 
and  on  feveral  accounts,  had  been  difgufted  at  the 
condudl  of  the  miniftry  -,  yet  upon  the  iirft  applica- 
tion  made  to  him  to  undertake  the  comm-and  of  a 
fquadron  for  the  fervice  of  his  country,  he  imme- 
diately laid  af.de  ^11  private  animohty,  and  facrificing 
all  other  confiderations  to  the  welfare  of  zhQ  pubHc, 
very  chearfully  obeyed  the  (limmons,  deliring  only  a 
few  days  to  fettle  his  family  affairs.  He  was  counted 
a  sood  officer,  and  his  boifterous  manner  feemed  to 
enhance  his  charadier.  As  he  had  once  commanded 
a  fquadron  in  Jamaica,  he  was  perfedly  well  ac- 
quainted with  thofe  feas ;  and  in  a  debate  upon  the 
Spaniih  depredations,  he  chanced  to  affirm,  that 
Porto  Bello  on  the  Spaniffi  main  might  be  eafily 
taken  :  nay,  he  even  undertook  to  reduce  it  with  fix 
ihips  only.  This  offi^r  was  echoed  from  the  mouths 
of  all  the  members  in  the  oppofition.  Vernon  was 
extolled  as  another  Drake  or  Raleigh  :  he  became  the 
idol  of  a  party,  and  his  praife  refounded  from  all  cor-  • 
ners  of  the  kingdom.  The  minifter,  in  order  to  ap- 
peafe  the  clam.vours  of  the  people  on  this  fubje6l,  fent 
him  as  commander  in  chief  to  the  Weft  Indies.  He 
was  pleafed  with  an  opportunity  to  remove  fuch  a 
troublefome  cenfurer  from  the  houfe  of  commons ; 
and  perhaps,  he  was  not  without  hope,  that  Vernon 
v;ould  difgrace  himfelf  and  his  party,  by  failing  in  the 
exploit  he  had  undertaken.  His  catholic  majefty 
having  ordered  all  the  Britilh  ffiips  in  his  harbours  to 
be  feized  and  detained,  the  kins  of  Eng-land  would 
keep  meafures  with  him  no  longer,  but  denounced 
war  againft  him  on  the  23d  day,  of  October,  1739. 
Many  Englifli  merchants  began  to  equip  privateers, 
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and  arm  theiV  trading  veflels,  to  proted  their  owa 
commerce  as  well  as  to  diflrefs  that  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  13th  of  March,  1740,  a  fhip  arrived  from  the 
Welt  Indies,  difpatched  by  admiral  Vernon,  with  an 
account  of  hi-s  having  taken  Porto  Belio,  on  the  iHh- 
mus  of  Darjen,  and  demoiilhed  all  the  fortifications 
of  the  place.  The  Spaniards  a6led  with  fuch  pufilla- 
nimity  on  this  occafion,  that  their  forts  were  taken 
almoft  without  bloodfhed.  And  though  the  admiral 
was  not  able  to  pufh  his  conquefts  further  up  the 
country,  yet  the  national  adv^antage  arifmg  from  what 
he  had  already  done  was  very  confiderable  :  particu- 
larly as  the  traders  of  Jamaica  had  now  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity of  opening  an  extenfive  commerce  with  the 
Spaniards,  who  were  fond  of  clandeftinely  conveying 
their  money  from  Panama  over  the  ifthmus. 

Sir  Chaloner  Ogle  arrived  at  Jamaica  on  the  9th  day 
of  Jan.  1 741  ^  and  admiral  Vernon  did  not  fail  on  his 
intended  expedition  to  Carthagena,  till  toward  the 
end  of  the  month.  He  refolvcd  to  beat  up  againfl  the 
wind  to  Hifpaniola,  in  order  to  obferve  the  motion  of 
the  French  fquadron,  commanded  by  the  marquis 
d'  Antin  :  but  the  French  admiral  had  failed  for  Eu- 
rope in  great  diilrefs,  for  want  of  men  and  provifions, 
which  he  could  not  procure  in  the  Weft  Indies.  Ad- 
miral Vernon,  thus  difappointed,  fet  fail  for  the  con- 
tinent of  New  Spain,  and  on  the  ''4th  of  March  an- 
chored in  Playa  Grande,  to'  the  windward  of  Cartha- 
gena. There  they  lay  inadlive  till  the  9th,  v/hen  the 
troops  were  landed  on  the  iiland  of  Tierra  Bomba, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  known  by  the  name 
&c  Boca  chica,  or  Little  mouth,  which  was  furpriQng- 
ly  fortified  with  cafties,  batteries,  bombs,  chains, 
cables,  and  iliips  of  war.  The  Britifh  forces  ere6led 
a  battery  on  fhore,  with  which  they  made  a  breach  in 
the  principal  forr,  while  the  admiral  fent  in  a  number 
of  fhips  to  divide  the  hre  of  the  enemy,  and  co- 
operate v/ith  the  endeavours  of  the  army.  Lord 
Aubrev  Beauclerc,  a  c^allant  ofiicer,  vvho  commanded 
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pne  of  thefe  Ihips,  was  (lain  on  this  occafion.  The 
breach  being  deemed  pra6ticable,  the  forces  advance4 
to  the  attack ;  but  the  forts  and  batteries  were  aban- 
doned ;  the  Spaniih.  Ihips  that  lay  athwart  the  har- 
bour's mouth  were  deilroyed  or  taken ;  the  pafTage 
was  opened,  and  the  fleet  entered  without  further 
pppofuion.  Then  the  forces  were  reimbarlced  with 
the  artillery,  and  landed  within  a  mileof  Carthagena, 
where  they  were  oppofed  by  about  700  Spaniards, 
whom  they  obligecl  to  retire.  The  admiral  and  ge- 
peral  had  contraded  a  hearty  contempt  for  each  other, 
and  took  all  opportunities  of  ^xprefTing  their  mutual 
diflike :  far  from  adling  vigoroufly  in  concert,  each 
appeared  more  eager  for  the  difgrace  of  his  rival, 
than  zealous  for  the  honour  of  the  nation:  and  this 
contributed  in  great  meafure  to  the  ruin  of  the  enter- 
prize. 

The  forces  miftook  their  rout,  and  advanced  tQ 
the  ftrongeft  part  of  the  fortification,,  where  they 
were  moreover  expofed  to  the  fire  of  the  town.  Their 
number  was  fo  much  reduced,  that  they  could  no 
^onger  maintain  their  footing  on  fhore :  befide,  the 
rainy  feafon  had  begun  with  fuch  violence,  as  ren- 
dered it  impoffible  for  them  to  live  in  camp.  They 
were  therefore  reimbarkedj  apd  ^11  hope  of  furthe^^ 
fuccefs  immediately  vaniflied. 

The  mifcarriage  of  'this  expeditioii,  which  had 
colli  the  nation  an  immenfe  fiim  of  money,  was  no 
fooner  kpown  in  England,  than  the  kingdom  was 
filled  wi;h  murmurs  and  difcontent ;  and  the  people 
were  deprefied,  in  proportion  to  that  fanguine  hope 
by  which  they  had  been  elevated.  Admiral  Vernon, 
inllead  of  undertaking  any  enterprize  which  might 
have  retrieved  the  honour  of  the  Britifh  arms,  fet 
fail  from  Jamaica  with  the  forces  in  July,  and  an- 
chored at  the  fouth-eaft  part  of  Cuba,  in  a  bay,  on 
i^hich  he  bellowed  the  appellation  of  Cumberland 
harbour.  The  troops  were  landed,  and  encamped  at 
the  diilance  of   tv^enty  miles  farther  up  the  river, 
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where  they  remained  totally,  inaclive,  and  fubfiiled 
jchiefly  on  fait  and  damaged  provifions,  till  the  month 
pf  November  ;  when,  being  confiderably  diminifhed 
by  ficknefs,  they  were  put  on  board  again,  and  re- 
conveyed  to  Jamaica.  He  was  afterward  reinforced 
from  England  by  four  fnips  of  war,  and  about  3000 
foidiers ;  but  he  performed  nothing  worthy  of  the 
reputation  he  had  acquired. 

While  admiral  Haddock,  with  twelve  fliips  of  the 
line,  lay  at  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Gibraltar,  the  Spa- 
nifh  fleet  pafTed  the  Streights  in  the  night,  and  was 
joined  by  the  French  fquadron  from  Toulon.  The 
Britilh  admiral  failing  from  Gibraltar,  fell  in  with  them 
in  a  few  days,  arid  found  both  fquadrons  drawn  up 
in  line  of  battle.  As  he  bore  do\vn  upon  the  Spa  nifh 
fleet,  the  French  admiral  fent  a  flag  of  truce  to  in- 
form him,  that  as  the  French  and  Spaniards  were  en- 
gaged in  a  joint  expedition,  he  fhouid  be  obliged  to 
act  in  concert  with  his  mjafter's  allies.  This  interpo- 
fition  prevented  an  engagement,  the  combined  fleets 
amounting  to  double  the  number  of  the  Englifli 
fquadron.  Admiral  Haddock  was  obliged  to  deflll ; 
and  proceeded  to  Porcmahcn,  leaving  the  enemy  to 
profecute  their  voyage  without  moleftation.  The 
people  of  England  were  incenfed  at  this  tranfaClion, 
and  did  not  Icruple  to  afflrm,  that  the  hands  of  the 
Britilh  admiral  were  tied  up  by  the  neutrality  of 
Flanover. 

The  court  of  Madrid  feemed  to  have  fhaken  cfF 
that  indolence  and  phlegm  which  had  formerly  dif- 
graced  the  councils  of  Spain »  They  no  fooner  learned 
the  deilination  of  commodore  Anfon,  who  had  failed 
fi"om  Spithead  in  the  courfe  of  the  preceding  year, 
than  they  fent  Don  Pizarro,  with  a  more  powerful 
fquadron  upon  the  fame  voyage  to  defeat  his  defign. 
1  heir  privateers  were  fo  induttrious  and  fuccefshiJ, 
that  in  the  beginning  of  this  year,  they  had  taken, 
fmce  the  commencement  of  the  war,  407  Ihips,  be- 
longing to  the  flibjects  of  Great  Britain,  and  valued 
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at  near  four  millions  of  piaflers.  The  traders  had 
therefore  too  much  caufe  to  complain,  confidering 
the  formidable  fleets  which  were  maintained  for  the 
prote6tion  of  commerce.  In  the  courfe  of  the  fum- 
mer,  Sir  John  Norris  had  twice  failed  toward  the  coaft 
of  Spain,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  fquadron,  without 
taking  any  efte(5tual  ftep  for  annoying  the  enemy  ;  as 
if  the  fole  intention  of  the  miniiiry  had  been  to  ex- 
pofe  the  nation  to  the  ridicule  and  contempt  of  its 
enemies.  The  ina^Slivity  of  the  Britifh  armjs  appears 
the  more  inexcufable,  when  w^e  confider  the  great 
armaments  which  had  been  prepared.  The  land- 
forces  of  Great  Britain,  exclufive  of  Daniih  and  Hef- 
flan  auxiliaries,  amounted  to  60,000  men ;  and  the 
fleet  confided  of  above  1 00  ftiips  of  war,  m.anned 
by  54^000  failors. 

The  new  miniiiry  in  England  (1742)  had  fent  out 
admiral  Matthews  to  aflume  the  command  of  this 
fquadron,  which  had  been  for  fome  time  conducted 
by  Lefliock,  an  inferior  officer,  as  Haddock  had  been 
obliged  to  refign  his  commiflion  on  account  of  his  ill. 
Hate  of  health.  Matthews  v/as  likewife  invefted  with 
the  charadier  of  miniiler  plenipotentiary  to  the  king 
of  Sardinia  and  the  fl:ates  of  Italy.  Immediately 
after  he  had  taken  poiTeflion  of  his  command,  he 
ordered  captain  Norris  to  deilroy  five  Spanifh  gaJlies 
which  had  put  into  the'bay  of  St.  Tropez ,  and  this 
fervice  was  efTe6lually  performed.  In  May  he  detached 
eommodore  Rowley  with  eight  fail,  to  cruife  off  the 
harbour  of  Toulon  j  and  a  great  number  of  merchant- 
Ihips  belonging  to.  the  enemy  fell  into  his  hands.  In 
Auguft  he  fent  commodore  Martin  with  another  fqua- 
dron into  the  bay  of  Naples,  to-  bombard  that  city, 
unlefs  -his  Sicilian  majefcy  would  immediately  recal 
his  troops  which  had  joined  the  Spanifli  army,  and 
promife  to  remain  neuter  during  the  continuance  of 
the  war.  Naples  was  imimediately  filled  with  conLicr- 
nation  :  the  king  fubfcribed  to  thefe  conditions  -,  and 
the  Engliih  fquadron  rejoined  the  admiral  in  the  road 
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of  Hieres,  v/hich  he  had  choferi  for  his  winter- fiati^rr^ 
But  before  this  period  he  had  landed  fome  men  at  Sti 
Remo,  in  the  territories  of  Genoa,  and  deflroycd  the 
magaziiles  that  were  ere6led  for  the  Life  of  the  Spa* 
nifli  army.  He  had  likewife  ordered  two  of  his  crui- 
fers  to  attack  a  Spanifh  fhip  of  the  line,  which  lay  at 
anchor  in  the  port  of  Ajaccio,  in  the  ifland  of  Cor-^ 
lica ;  but,  the  Spanifh  captain  fet  his  men  on  fhore, 
and  blew  up  his  (hip,  rather  than  fhe  fhould  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Englifh. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  year  admiral  Vernon  and  gene* 
ral  Wentworth  made  another  effort  in  the  Wefl  Indies. 
They  had  received,  in  January,  a  reinforcement  from 
England,  and  planned  a  new  expedition.  Their  de- 
lign  was  to  difembark  the  troops  at  Porto-Bello,  and 
march  acrofs  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  to  attack  the 
rich  town  of  Panama.  They  failed  from  Jamaica  on 
the  9th  day  of  March,  and  on  the  28th  arrived  at 
Port;o-Bello.  There  they  held  a  council  of  war,  in 
which  it  was  refolved,  that  as  the  troops  were  fickly, 
the  rainy  feafon  begun,  and  feveral  tranfports  not  yet 
arrived,  the  intended  expedition  was  become  imprac- 
ticable. In  purfuance  of  this  determination,  the  ar- 
mament immediately  returned  to  Jamaica,  exhibiting 
a  ridiculous  fpe6lacle  of  folly  and  irrefolution.  Ver- 
non and  Wentworth  received  orders  to  return  to  Eng- 
land, with  fuch  troops  as  remained  ahve  •,  and  thefe 
did  not  amount  to  a  tenth  part  of  the  number  which 
tad  been  fent  abroad  in  that  inglorious  fervice. 

In  England  the  m.erchantsftill  complained,  that  their 
commerce  was  not  properly  prote6lecl  J  and  the  people 
clamoured  againfl  the  condu6lof  the  war.  They  faid, 
their  burdens  were  increafed  to  maintain  quarrels  with 
which  they  had  no  concern  -,  to  defray  the  enormous  ex- 
pence  of  ina(fl;ive  fleets  and  pacific  armies.  The  lord  C, 
had  now  infinuated  himfelf  into  the  confidence  of  his 
{bvereign,  and  engrolTed  the  whole. d ire 6lion  of  pu- 
blic affairs.  The  war  with  Spain  was  now  become  a 
fecondary  confideration,  and  negleded  accordingly; 
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while  the  chief  attention  of  the  new  minifler  was 
turned  upon  the  affairs  of  the  continent. 

The  Britifh  fleet  commanded  by  admiral  Matthews 
overawed  all  the  ftates  that  bordered  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean. About  the  end  of  June,  174^^,  underftand- 
ing  that  14  xebecks,  loaded  with  artillery  and  am- 
munition for  the  Spanifh  army,  had  arrived  at  Genoa, 
he  failed  thither  from  the  road  of  Hiercs,  and  de- 
manded of  the  republic,  that  they  would  either 
oblige  thefe  vefTels  with  the  ftores  to  quit  their  har- 
bour, or  fequefter  their  ladings  until  a  general  peace 
Ihould  be  eftablifhed.  After  fome  difpute,  it  was 
agreed,  that  the  cannon  and  ftores  fhould  be  depo- 
fited  in  the  caftle  of  Bonifacio,  fituated  on  a  rock  at 
the  fouth  end  of  Corfica  :  and,  that  the  xebecks 
fliould  have  leave  to  retire  without  moleftation.  Ad- 
miral Matthews,  though  he  did  not  undertake  any  ex- 
pedition of  importance  againft  the  maritime  towns  of 
Spain,  continued  to  affert  the  Britifh  empire  at  fea 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
Spanifh  army  under  Don  Philip  v.'as  no  fooner  in  mo- 
tion, than  the  Englifh  admiral  ordered  fome  troops 
and  cannon  to  be  difembarked  for  the  fecurity  of 
Villa-Franca ;  ftores  having  been  landed  at  Civita- 
Vecchia  for  the  ufe  of  the  Spanilh  forces  under  count 
Gages,  Matthews  interpreted  this  tranfaction  into 
a  violation  of  the  neutrality  which  the  pope  had  pro- 
feiTed,  and  fent  thither  a  fquadron  to  bombard  the 
place.  The  city  of  Rome  was  filled  with  confterna- 
tion ;  and  the  pope  had  recourfe  to  the  good  offices 
of  his  Sardinian  majcfty,  in  confequence  of  which 
the  Englifh  fquadron  was  ordered  to  withdraw.  .The 
captains  of  fmgle  cruifing  fliip^,  by  their  a6tivicy  and 
rigiiance,  wholly  interrupted  the  ccmmereeof  Spain; 
cannonaded  and  burnt  fome  towns  on  the  fea-fide, 
and  kept  the  whole  coaft  in  continual  alarm. 

In  the  Weft  Indies  fome  unfuccefsful  efforts  were 
made  by  an  Englifh  fquadron,  commanded  by  com-- 
iiiodore  Knowles.     He  attacked  La  Gueira,  on  the 
6  coaft 
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coafl  of  Carraccas,  in  the  month  of  February  -,  buf 
met  with  fuch  a  warm  reception,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  defift,  and  make  the  beft  of  his  v^ay  for  the  Dutch 
iOand  Cura^oa,  where  he  repaired  the  damage  he  had 
fuftained.  His  ihips  being  refitted,  he  made  another 
attempt  upon  Porto-Cavailo  in  April,  which,  like  the 
former,  nufcarried. 

By  the  parliamentary  difpiites,  the  Jbud  clamours^, 
and  general  diffatisfadlion  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  the  French  minillry  were  perfuaded,  that  the 
nation  was  ripe  for  revolt.  This  belief  v/as  corrobo- 
rated by  the  aiTertions  of  their  emiiTaries  in  different 
parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  They  gave  the 
court  of  Veriailles  to  underfland,  that  if  the  chevalier 
de  Sx..  George,  or  his  eldeft  fon  Charles«Edv/ardj 
fhould  appear  at  the  head  of  a  French  army  in  Great 
Britain,  a  revolution  would  inflantly  follow  in  his  fa- 
vour. This  intimation  was  agreeable  to  cardinal  de 
Tencin,  v/ho  had  fuccecded  Fleury,  as  prime  m.iniiler 
of  France.  He  v^as  of  a  violent  interprifing  temper. 
He  had  been  recommended  to  the  purple,  by  the  * 
chevalier  de  St.  George,  and  was  warmly  attached  to 
the  Stuart  famiily,  Fiis  ambition  was  flattered  with  a 
profpecl  of  giving  a  king  to  Great  Britain  •,  of  and 
performing  fuch  eminent  fervice  to  his  benefadlor^  . 
in  reftoring  him  to  the  throne  of  hjs  anceflors.  He 
forefaw,  that  even  if  his  aim  fnoald  mifcarry,  a  de- 
fcent  upon  Great  Britain  wx)u]d  make  a  confiderable 
diverfion  from  the  continent  in  favour  of  France^ 
and  embroil  and  embarrafs  his  Britannic  miajefly,  who 
was  the  chief  fupport  of  the  houfe  of  Auflria  and  all 
its  allies.  Aduated  by  thefe  motives,  he  concerted 
meafures  with  the  chevalier  de  St.  George  at  Rome ; 
who  being  too  much  advanced  in  years  to  engage 
perfcnally  in  fuch  an  expedition,  agreed  to  delegate 
his  pretenfions  and  authority  to  his  fon  Charles. 
Count  Saxe  was  appointed  by  the  French  king  com.- 
mander  of  th^  troops  defigned  for  this  expedition, 
v»'hich  amounted  to  15,000.     Charles  departed  from 
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Rome  about  the  end  of  December,  in  the  difguife  of 
a  Spanifli  courier,  attended  by  one  fervant  only  :  and 
profecuting  his  journey  to  Paris,  was  indulged  with 
a  private  audience  of  the  French  king.  The  Britiih 
miniftry  being  apprifed  of  his  arrival  in  France,  at 
once  comprehended  the  deftination  of  the  armaments 
prepared  at  Brell  and  Boulogne.  Mr.  Thomfon,  the 
Eno-lifh  refident  at  Paris,  received  orders  to  make  a 
remonftrance  to  the  French  miniflry,  on  the  violation 
of  thofe  treaties  by  which  the  pretender  to  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain  was  excluded  from  the  territories  of 
France.  But  he  was  given  to  underfland,  that  his 
mod;  chriflian  majefty  would  not  explain  himfelf  on 
that  fubje£t,  until  the  king  of  England  ftiould  have 
given  fatisfadtion  on  the  repeated  complaints  which 
had  been  made  to  him,  K)uching  the  infra6lions  of 
thofe  treaties  which  had  been  fo  often  violated  by  his 
orders. 

In  the  month  of  January,  M.  de  P^oquefeuille  failed 
from  Breft^  directing  his  courfe  up  the  Englifh  chan- 
nel, with  twenty  ifhips  of  war.  Sir  John  Norris  was 
forthwith  ordered  to  take  the  command  of  the  fqua- 
dron  at  Spithead,  with  which  he  failed  round  to  the 
•Downs,  where  he  was  joined  by  fome  fhips  of  the 
line  from  Chatham,  and  then  he  found  himfelf  at 
the  head  of  a  fquadron  confiderably  flronger  than  that 
of  the  enemy.  ' 

Several  regiments  marched  to  the  fouthern  coaft  cf 
England:  all  governors  and  commanders  Were  or- 
dered to  repair  immediately  to  their  refpedive  pofts  t 
the  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  and  the  Med- 
way  were  put  in  a  pofture  of  defence.  A  proclama- 
tion  was  ifTued  for  putting  the'  laws  in  execution 
againiVpapifts  and  nonjurors,  who  were  commanded 
to  retire  ten  miles  from  L-ondon  ;  and  every  precau- 
tion taken  which  feemed  necelTary  for  the  preferva- 
tion^  of  the  public  trariquillity. 

Mean  while  the  French-  court  proceeded  with  their 
preparations,  at  Boulogne  and  Dunkirk,  under  the 
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eye ' of  the  younger  pretender  ;  and  7000  men  were 
aflually  embarked.  M.  de  Roquefeuille  failed  up 
the  channel  as  far  as  Dungenefs,  a  promontory  on 
the  coaft  of  Kent,  after  having  detached  M.  de  Bar- 
reil  with  five  fhips,  to  haften  the  embarkation  at 
Dunkirk.  While  the  French  admiral  anchored  ofF 
Dungenefs,  he  perceived,  on  the  24th  day  of  Fe- 
bruary, the  Britilh  ffeet  under  Sir  John  Norris^ 
doubling  the  South-Foreland  from  the  Downs  ;  and, 
though  the  wind  was  againft  him,  taking  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  tide  to  come  up  and  engage  the  French 
fquadron.  Roquefeuille,  who  little  expelled  fuch  a 
vifit,  could  not  be  altogether  compofed,  confidering 
the  great  fuperiority  of  his  enemies ;  but  the  tide 
failing,  the  Englifh  admiral  was  obliged  to  anchor  two 
leagues  (hort  of  the  enemy.  In  this  interval,  M, 
Roquefeuille  called  a  council  of  war ;  in  which  it  was 
determined  to  avoid  an  engagement,  to  weigh  anchor 
at  funfet,  and  make  the  beil  of  their  way  to  the 
place  from  whence  they  had  fetfaii.  This  refolutiort 
was  favoured  by  a  very  hard  gale  of  wind,  which 
began  to  blow  from  the  north-eaft,  and  carried  them 
down  the  channel  with  incredible  expedition.  But 
the  fame  ftorm  which,  in  all  probability,  faved  their 
fleet  from  deftruflion,  utterly  difconcerted  the  delign 
of  invading  England.  A  great  number  of  their  tranf- 
ports  was  driven  afhore  and  deftfoyed,  and  the  reft 
fo  much  damaged  that  they  could  not  be  fpeedily  re- 
paired. 

The  Ensflifh  were  now  matters  at  fea,  and  their 
coaft  was  fo  well  guarded,  that  the  enterprife  could 
not  be  profecuted  with  any  probability  of  fuccefs. 
The  French  generals  nominated  to  ferve  in  this  expe^ 
dition  returned  to  Paris,  and  the  pretender  refolved  to 
wait  a  more  favourable  opportunity.  The  French 
king  no  longer  preferved  any  meafures  with  the  court 
of  London  :  the  Britifh  refident  at  Paris  was  given  to 
underftand,  that  a  declaration  of  war  muft  enfue ; 
and  this  was  adually  publifhed  on  the  20th  day  of 
5  March, 
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March,  1744.  The  king  of  Great  Britain  was  taxed 
with  having  dilTuaded  the  court  of  Vienna  from  en- 
tertaining any  thoughts  of  an  accommodation  ;  with 
having  infringed  the  convention  of  Hanover ;  with 
having  exercifed  piracy  upon  the  fubjedls  of  France, 
and  even  with  blocking  up  the  harbour  of  Toulon.  On 
the  31ft  of  March,  a  like  denunciation  of  war  againft 
France  was  publifned  at  London,  amidft  the  accla- 
mations of  the  people; 

An  a6tion  happened  in  the  Mediterranean  between 
the  Britiih  fleet,  commanded  by  admiral  Matthews, 
and  the  combined,  fquadrons  of  France  and  Spain, 
which  had  been  for  fome  time  blocked  up  in  the  har- 
bour of  Toulon.  On  the  9th  day  of  February,  1 744, 
they  were  perceived  ftanding  out  of  the  road,  to  the 
number  of  34  fail :  the  Engliih  admiral  immediately, 
weighed  from  Hieres-bay  ;  and  on  the  1 1  th,  part  of 
the  fleets  engaged.  Matthews  attacked  the  Spanifli 
admiralj  Don  Navarro^  whofe  fliip,  the  Real,'  v/as  a 
firft  rate^  mounted  with  above  100  guns.  The  rear- 
admiral  Rowley- fmgied  out  M.  de  Court,  who  com- 
manded the  French  fquadron  ;  and  a  very  few  cap« 
tains  followed  the  example  of  their  commanders : 
but  vice-admiral  Leftock,  with  his  whole  divifion, 
remained  at  a  great  difl:ance  ailern ;  and  feveral  cap- 
tains^ that  were  immediately  under  the  eye  of  Mat- 
thews, behaved  in  fuch  a' manner  as  refiefled  difgrace 
Upon  their  country. 

The  whole  tranfa6lion  was  condufted  without  or- 
der or  deliberation.  The  French  and  Spaniards  would 
have  willingly  avoided  an  engagement,  as  the  Britifh 
fquadron  was  fuperior  to  them  in  fl:rength  and  num- 
ber. M.  de  Court  therefore  made  the  bed  of  his 
way  toward  the  Strcights  mouth,  probably  v/ith  in- 
tention to  join  the  Brefl:  fquadron  :  but  he  had  orders 
to  prote6i:  the  Spanifli  fleet ,  and  as  they  failed  heavily, 
he  was  obliged  to  vs^ait  for  them,  at  the  hazard  of 
maintainino;  a  battle  with  the  Englifli.  Thus  circum- 
flanced,  he.  made  fail  and  lay  to  by  turns  ^  fo  that 
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the  Britifh  admiral  could  not  engage  them  in  proper 
order ;  and  as  they  our-failed  his  fhips,  he  began  to 
fear  they  would  efcape  him  altogether  fhould  he  wait 
fbr  vice-admiral  Leftock,  who  was  fo  far  aftern. 
Under  this  apprehenfion,  he  made  the  fignal  for  en- 
gaging, while  that  for  the  line  of  battle  was  ilill  dif- 
played  ^  and  this  inconnftency  naturally  introduced 
confufion.  The  fight  was  maintained  by  the  few  who 
engaged,  with  great  vivacity.  The  Real  being  quite 
diiabledj  and  lying  like  a  wreck  upon  the  water,  Mr. 
Matthews  fent  a  firefhip  to  deftroy  her;  but  the  ex- 
pedient did  not  take  effecl.  The  Ihip  ordered  to 
cover  this  machine,  did  not  obey  the  fignal  ♦,  fo  that 
the  captain  of  the  firefhip  was  expofed  to  the  whole 
fire  of  the  enemy.  Neverthelefs,  he  continued  to 
advance  until  he  found  the  veifel  finking  •,  and  being 
within  a  fev/  yards  of  the  Real,  he  fet  fire  to  the  fufees. 
The  fliip  was  immediately  in  flames,  in  the  midft  of 
which,  be  and  his  lieutenant,  with  twelve  men,  pe« 
rifhed.  This  Vv^as  likewife  the  fate  of  a  Spanifb 
launch,  v/hich  had  been  manned  with  fifty  failors  to 
prevent  the  firefiiip  from,  running  on  board  the  Real. 
One  fhip  of  the  line,  belonging  to  the  Spanilh  fqua- 
dron,  ilruck  to  captain  Hawke,  who  fent  a  lieute- 
nant to  take  pofleiTion  of  her  -,  Ihe  was  afterward  re- 
t-aken  by  the  French  fquadron  ;  but  was  found  fo  dif- 
abled,  that  they  left  her  deferted^  and  ihe  was  next 
day  burned  by  order  of  admiral  Matthews. 

•  At  night,  the  adion  ceafed  ;  and  the  admiral  found 
his  own  fiiip  lo  much  damaged,  that  he  moved  his 
flag  into  another.  Captain  Cornwall  fell  in  the  en- 
gagement, afcer  having  exhibited  a  remarkable  proof 
of  courage  and  intrepidity  :  but,  the  lofs  of  men  was 
very  inconfiderable.  Next  day  the  enemy  appeared 
to  leeward,  and  the  admiral  gave  chace  till  night, 
when  he  brought  to,  that  he  might  be  joined  by  the 
lliips  a-ftern.  They  were  perceived  again  on  the 
13th  at  a  corffiderable  diftance,  and  purfucd  till  the 
evening.      In  the  morning  of  the   I4th5  20  fail  of 
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tkcm  were  feen  diRindly,  and  Leftock  with  his  divi- 
fian  had  gained  ground  of  them  confiderably,  by 
noon  V  but  admiral  Matthews  difplayed  the  fignal  for 
leaving  off  chace,  and  bore  away  for  Fort-mahon,  to 
repair  the  damage  he  had  fuftained.  Mean  while, 
the  combined  fquadrons  continued  their  courfe  to- 
ward the  coail  of  Spain, 

Admiral  Matthews,  on  his  arrival  at  Minorca, 
accufe-d  Leftock  of  having  mifbehaved  on  the  day  of- 
2LiEtiQn  ;  fufpended  him  from  his  office,  and  fent  him 
prifoner  to  England  -,  where,  in  his  turn,  he  accufed 
his  accufer.  Lone;  before  the  enc-asement,  thefe 
two  officers  had  expreffed  the  molt  virulent  refent-- 
ment  againft  each  other.  Matthews  was  brave,  open, 
and  undifguifed ;  but  proud,  imperious,  and  preci- 
pitate. Leftock  had  fignalized  his  courage  on  many 
occafions,  and  perfedly  und^rftood  tke  whole  difci- 
pline  of  the  navy;  but  he  .was  cool,  and  vindictive. 
He  had  been  treated  fupercilioufly  by  Matthev/s,  and 
in  revenge  took  advantage  of  his  errors  and  precipi-, 
tation.  To  gratify  this  paffion,  he  betrayed  the  in-: 
tcreil  and  glory  of  his  country;  for,  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  but  that  he  might  have  come  up  in  time  to 
engage ;  and  in  that  cafe,  the  fleets  of  France  and 
Spain  v/ouid  in  all  likelihood  have  been  deftroyed  : 
but  he  intrenched  himfelf  within  the  pundtilios  gf 
difcipline,  and  faw  with  pleafure  his  antagoniil  ex- 
pofe  himfelf  to  the  hazard  of  death,  rtnn,  and  dif- 
grace.  Matthew-s  himfelf,  in  the  fequel,  facriiiced 
his  duty  to  his  refentment,  in  reftraining  Leftock 
from  purfuing  and  attacking  the  combined  .fquadrons 
on  the  third  day  after  the  engagement,  when  they 
appeared  difabled  and  in  manifelr  diforder,  and  would 
have  Falkn  an  eafy  prey^  had  they  been  vigoroufly 
attacked.  One  can  hardly,  wirthout  indignation,  re- 
£ed  upon  thofe  inilances,  in  which,  a -community  has 
lo  feverely  fufrered  from  the  perfon^l  animofity  of 
individuals.  The  mifcarriage  off  Toulon  became  the 
iab^tQiof  a  parliamentary  enquiry  in  England, 
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A  court-martial  was  conftltutcd,  and  proceeded  ta 
trial.  Several  commanders  of  (hips  were  cafhiered  : 
vice-admiral  Leftock  v/as  honourably  acquitted,  and 
admiral  Matthews  rendered  incapable  of  ferving  for 
the  future  in  his  majefty's  navy.  All  the  Vv^orld  knew 
that  Leftock  kept  aloof,  and  that  Matthews  rudied 
into  the  hotteft  part  of  the  engagement :  yet,  the 
former  triumphed  on  his  trial,  and  the  latter  nar- 
rowly efcaped  fentence  of  death  for  cowardice  and 
inifcondud:.  Stich  decifions  are  not  to  be  accounted 
jfor,  except  from  prejudice  and  fa6tion. 

After  the  aiSticn  at  To^jlon,  nothino-  of  confeauence 
was  atchieved  by  the  Britiih  fquadron  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  and  indeed  the  naval  power  of  Great  Britain 
was,  during  the  fummer,  quite  inactive.  In  the 
month  of  June,  commodore  Anfon  returned  from 
his  voyage  of  three  years  and  nine  months,  in  which 
he  had  furrounded  the  terraqueous  globe.  Though 
this  fortunate  commiander  enriched  himieif  by  an  oc- 
currence that  may  be  termed  almoil:  acicidental,  the 
Britiih  nation  w^as  not  indemnified  for  the  expence 
of  the  expedition,  and  the  original  defign  was  entirely 
defeated.  Had  the  Manilla  fhip  efcaped  the  vigilance 
of  the  Engliih  commxdore,  he  might  have  JDeen,  at 
his  return  to  England,  laid  afide  as  a  fuperannuated 
captain,  and  died  in  obfcurity ;  but  his  great  wealth 
inveiled  him  with  confiderable  influence,  and  added 
]ufl:re  to  his  talents.  He  foon  became  the  oracle 
which  was  confuked  in  all  naval  deliberations:  and 
the  king  raifed  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  peerage. 

In  July,  Sir  John  Balchen,  an  admiral  of  apprpved 
valour  and  great  experience,  failed  from  Spithead  with 
a  (Irong  fquadron,  in  queH  of  an  opportunity  to  attack 
the  French  fleet  at  Brefl,  under  the  command  of  M. 
de  Rochambault.  In  the  bay  of  Bifcay,  he  was  over- 
taken by  a  violent  Horm^  that  dlfperfed  the  ihips,  and 
drove  them  up  the  Engliih  channel.  Admiral  Stewart, 
with  the  greater  part  of  themi,  arrived  at  Plymouth  •, 
hut  Sir  John  Baichen's  own  (hip,  the  Vidory,  which 
'•'"'"  '     '  was 
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was  counted  the  mod  beautiful  firft  rate  in  the  world;, 
foundered  at  fea  ♦,  and' this  brave  commander  perifhed 
with  all  his  officers,  volunteers,  and  crew,  amount- 
ing to  11 00  choice  feamen. 

The  naval  tranfadions  of  Great  Britain  were  in  the 
l^ear   1745  remarkably  fpirited.     In  the  Mediterra- 
nean, admiral  Rowley  had  fucceeded  Matthews  in 
the  command  -,  and  Savona,  Genoa,  Final,  St.  Remo, 
with  Baftia  the  capital  of  Corfica,  were  bombarded  : 
feveral  Spanifh  fhips  were  taken ;  but  he  could  not 
prevent  the  fafe  arrival  of  their  rich  Havannah  iqua- 
dron  at  Corunna.     Commodore  Barnet  in  the  Weft 
Indies  made  prize  of  feveral  French  fhips  richly  la- 
den ;  and  commodore  Townfhend,  in  the  latitude  of 
Martinico,  took  about  30  merchant-fhips  belonging 
to  the  enemy,  under  convoy  of  four  fhips  of  war, 
two  of  which  were  deflroyed.     The  Englifh  priva- 
teers likewife  met  with  uncommon  fuccefs.     But  the 
moft  important  ^tchievemcnt  was   the  conquefl  of 
JLouifburgh,  on  the  iQand  of  Cape-Breton,  in  North 
America ;   a  place  of  great  confequence,  which  the 
French  had  fortified  at  a  prodigious  expence.     The 
feheme  of  reducing  this  fortrefs  was  planned  in  Bof- 
ton,    recommended    by  their  general-afTembly,  and 
approved  by  his  majefty  •,  who  fent  inftrudions  to 
commodore  Warren,  Hationed  off  the  Leeward  Iflands, 
to  fail  for  the  northern  parts  of  America,  and  to  co- 
operate with  the  forces  of  New  England  in  this  expe- 
dition.    A  body  of  6000  men  was  formed  under  the 
conduft  of  Mr.  Pepperel,    a  trader  of  Pifcataway, 
whofe  influence  was  ex'tenfive  in  that  country ;  though 
he  w^s  a  man  of  little  or  no  education,  and  utterly 
unacquainted  with  military  operations.  In  April,  Mr. 
.Warren  arrived  at  Canfo  with  ten  fhips  of  war ;  and 
the  troops  of  New  England  being  embarked  in  trans- 
ports, failed  immediately  for  the  ifie  of  Cape-Breton^ 
where  they  landed  without  oppofition.     The  enemy 
abandoned  their  grand  battery,  which  was  detached 
from  the  town  j  and  the  immediate  feizure  of  it  con- 
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tributed  ia  a  good  meafure  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  enters 
prize.     While  the  American  troops,   reinforced  by 
800  marines,    carried  on  their  approaches  by  land, 
the  fquadron  blocked  up  the  place  by  fea  in  fuch  a- 
manner,  that  •  no  fuccours  could  be  introduced.     A 
French  fhip  of  the  line,  with  fome  Imaller  vefTels, 
deftined  for  the  relief  of  the  garrifon,  were  inter- 
cepted and  taken  by  the  Britiih  cruifers  ;  and  indeed, 
the  reduction  of  Louifourgh   was  chiefly  owing  to 
the  vio-llance  and  avflivitv  of  Mr.  Warren,  one  of  the 
brayeft  and   beft   officers    in   the   fervice   of  Engr 
land.     The  operations  of  the  fiege  were  wholly  con- 
du6led  by  the  engineers  and  Oiiicers  who  commanded 
liVi^  Britiih  marines  ;  and  the  Americans,  being  igno- 
rant of  war,  were  contented  to  a6l  under  their  direc- 
tions.    The  town  being  confiderably  damaged  by  the 
bombs  and  bullets  of  the  befiegers,  and  the  governor 
defpairing  of  relief,  capitulated  on  the  17th  day  of 
June.     The  garrifon  and  inhabitants  engaged,  that 
they  would  not  bear  arms  for  twelve  months  againft 
Great  Britain  or  her  allies  -,  and  were  tranfported  to 
Rochfort.     In  a  few  days  after  the  furrender  of  Louif- 
burgh,  two  French  Eait  India  fhips,  and  another  from 
Peru  laden  with  treafure,  failed  into  the  harbour,  on 
the  fuppcfition  that  it  ftill  belonged  to  France ;  and 
Vv-ere  taken  by  the  Englifn  fquadron*. 

The  poiTeiTion  of  Cape-Breton  was,  doubtlefs,  a 
valuable  acquifition  to  Great  Britain.  It  not  only  dif- 
treffed  the  French  in  their  fifhery  and  navigation,  but 
removed  all  fears  of  encroachment  and  rivalfbip  from 
the  Eno-liih  fiiliers  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland. 
It  freed  New  England  from,  the  terrors  of  a  danger- 
ous neio'hbour-,  over-awed  the  Indians  of  that  coun- 
try -,  and  fecured  the  pofTcffion  of  Acadia  to  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain.  The  natives  of  New  England  ac- 
quired great  glory  from  the  fuccefs  of  this  enterprife. 
Britain,  which  had  in  fome  indances  behaved  like  a 
ilepmother  to  her  own  colonies,  v/as  now  convinced 
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^f  their  importance  ♦,  and  treated  thofe  as  brethren 
vhom  fhe  had  too  long  confidered  as  aliens  and  ri- 
vals. Circumftanced  a-i  the  nation  is,  the  legiflature 
cannot  too  tenderly  cherifh  the  intereCis  of  the  Britifh 
plantations  in  America.  They  are  inhabited  by  a 
brave^  hardy,  induftrious  people,  animated  with  an 
active  fpirit  of  commerce ;  infpired  with  a  noble  zeal 
for  liberty  and  independence. 

While  the  continent  of  Europe  and  the  ifles  of 
America  were  expofed  to  the  ravages  of  wax,  Great 
Britain  underwent  a  dangerous  convuliion  in  her  own 
bowels.  The  fon  of  the  chevalier  de  St.  George  re- 
folved  to  make  another  eiSDrt,  which,  though  it  might 
not  be  crowned  with  iuccefs,  fhould  at  lead  aflonifh 
all  Chriftendom.  He  v/as  amuled  with  the  promife 
of  powerful  fuccours  from.  France,  though  the  mini- 
ilry  of  that  kingdom  v/ere  never  hearty  in  his  caufe : 
nevertheiefs  they  forefav/,  that  his  appearance  in  Eng- 
land would  em.barrafs  the  government,  and  make  a 
confiderable  diverfron  in  their  favour.  Cenain  it  is, 
that  if  he  had  bttn  properly  fupported,  he  could 
not  have  found  a  m^ore  favourable  opportunity  of 
exciting  an  intelline  comm.otion  in  Great  Bri:ain; 
for  Scotland  was  quite  urifurnilhed  with  troops,  and 
the  king  was  in  Germ. any. 

The  young  pretender  accordingly  em.barked  on 
board  a  frigate  at  Port  Lazare  in  Brittany,  and  failed 
for  Scotland  on  the  14th  of  July,  1745.  '^^^^  ^^^~ 
gate  was  joined  off  Beileifk  by  the  Elizabeth,  a  French 
fnan  of  war  of  (ix:y  guns,  which  the  miniltry  had 
fitted  out  to  convoy  him  in  this  expedition.  As  his 
defign  -^s  to  fail  round  Ireland,  and  land  in  the 
north- well  of  Scoriand,  the  fhips  fleered  for  the  fou- 
thern-  coaft  of  the  former  •,  but  in  their  pafiage  were 
met  by  the  Lion  man  of  war,  commanded  by  captain 
Brett,  which,  after  a  long  engagemiCnt,  fo  effeduaily 
dil'abled  the  Elizabeth,  that  (he  was  obliged  to  return 
to  ©reft.  The  frigate  efcaped,  and  continued  her 
courfe  with  fuch  expediii^n,  that  on  the  23d  of  July, 
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.the  young  pretender  found  himfelf  in  the  weflern  ifles 
of  Scotland,  where  he  continued  crulfing  till  the  26th 
between  the  iflands  of  Bara  and  South  Vift ;  but  find- 
ing there  was  no  hopes  of  being  joined  by  the  Eliza- 
beth, the  frigate  flood  in  for  the  coaft  of  Lochaber, 
one  of  the  maritime  counties  on  the  north-weft  of 
Scotland,  inhabited  principally  by  papifts ;  and  on 
the  27th  of  July,  landed  the  young  pretender  and 
his  companions  at  Moidart,  between  the  iflands  of 
Sky  and  Mull. 

We  fhall  not  follow  this  young  adventurer,  as  the 
fubjecS:  is  very  foreign  to  a  naval  hiftory  \  it  being 
fufficient  to  obferve,  that  his  party  was  totally  de- 
feated by  his  royal  highnefs  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
at  Culloden,  on  the  1 6th  of  April,  1 746,  which  put 
an  end  to  this  rebellion. 

During  thefe  tranfaftions,  our  miniftry  feemed  de- 
termined to  make  an  attempt  on  Quebec  j  and  a  large 
•fquadron  was  accordingly  aiTembled  at  Portfmouth, 
and  feveral  regiments,  under  the  comm.and  of  lieu- 
tenant-general Sinclair,  embarked :  but  after  many 
delays,  the  expedition  to  Quebec  was  laid  afide,  and 
the  ticet  failed  to  the  coaft  of  Brittany,  and  landed 
the  troops  in  Quimperlay-bay,  near  Port  I'Orient, 
which  they  befieged  :  but  w^hen  the  city  was  juft  gOr 
ing  to  furrender,  they  retreated  in  the  night  with  the 
-greateft  precipitation,  leaving  behind  them  a  mortar, 
and-a  confiderable  quantity  of  ammunition  and  ftores. 
The  Exeter  man  of  war  hov;eyer  engaged  the  Ar- 
dente,  a  64  gun  fhip,  forced  her  alhore  and  bump 
her. 

The  French  king,  baffled  in  his  prpjeds  upon  Italy, 
in  1747,  was  not  more  fortunate  in  his  naval  opera- 
tions. He  had,  in  the  preceding  year,  equipped  an 
expenfive  armament,  under  the  command  of  the  duke 
d'Anville,  for  the  recovery  of  Cape-Breton ;  but  it  was 
rendered  ineffedlual  by  ftorms,  diftempers,  and  the 
death  of  the  commander.  Not  yet  difcouraged  by 
thefe  difafters,  he  relolved  to  renew  his  eftbrts  again  ft 
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-the  Britifh  colonies  in  North  America,  and  their 
fettlements  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  For  thefe  purpofes 
.two  fquadrons  were  prepared  at  Breft ;  one  to  be 
con:imanded  by  the  commodore  de  la  Jonquiere,  and 
the  other,  deilined  for  India,  by  monfieur  de  St. 
George.  The  miniftry  of  Great  Britain,  being  ap- 
prized of  thefe  meafures,  refolved  to  intercept  both 
fquadronSj  which  were  to  fet  fail  together.  For  this 
purpofe  vice-admiral  Anfon  and  rear-admiral  Warren 
took  their  departure  from  JPly mouth  with  a  formi- 
dable fleet,  and  fteered  their  courfe  to  Cape  Finiflerre 
on  the  coaft  of  Gallicia. 

On  the  ^d  day  of  May^  they  fell  in  with  the  French 
fquadrons,  commanded  by  la  Jonquiere  and  St. 
George,  conliiling  of  fix  large  Ihips  of  war,  as  many 
frigates,  and  four  armed  veflels  equipped  by  their 
Eaft  India  company,  having  under  their  convoy  about 
thirty  fhips  laden  with  merchandize.  Thofe  prepared 
for  war  immediately  fhortened  fail,  and  formed  a 
line  of  battle  5  while  the  reft,  under  the  protedtion 
of  the  fix  frigates,  proceeded  on  their  voyage  with  all 
,the  fail  they  could  carry.  The  Britifh  fquadron  was 
likewife  drawn  up  in  a  line  of  battle  :  but  Mr.  War- 
ren perceiving  that  the  enemy  began  to  fheer  offj 
now  their  convoy  was  2,t  a  confiderable  diftance,  ad^ 
yifed  admiral  Anfon  to  haul  in  the  fignal  for  the  line, 
and  hoift  another  for  giving  chace  and  engaging, 
otherwife  the  French  would  in  all  probability  efcape 
by  favour  of  the  night.  The  propofal  was  embraced: 
^nd  in  a  little  time  the  engagement  began  with  great 
fury,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  ene- 
my fuftained  the  battle  with  equal  conduct  and  valour, 
until  they  were  overpowered  by  -  numbers,  and  then 
they  ftruck  their  colours.  The  admiral  detached 
three  ftiips  in  purfuit  of  the  convoy,  nine  fail  of 
which  were  taken ;  but  the  reft  were  faved  by  the 
intervening  darknefs.  About  {even  hundred  of  the 
French  were  killed  and  wounded  in  this  aftion.  The 
JEnglifh  loft  about  five  hundreds   and  among  thefe, 
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captain  Grenville,  commander  of  the  fliip  Defiance, 
The  fuccefs  of  the  Britiih  arms,  in  this  engagement, 
was  chiefly  owing  to  the  condud,  adtivity,  and  cou- 
rage of  the  rear-admiral.     A  confiderable  quantity, 
of  bullion  was   found  in   the   prizes,    which   were 
brought  to  Spithead  in  triumph ;  and  the  treafure 
being  landed,  was  conveyed  in  twenty  waggons  to 
the  bank  of  London.     Admiral  Anfon  was  ennobled, 
and  Mr.  Warren  honoured  with  the  order  of  the  Bath. 
About  the  middle  of  June,  commodore  Fox,  with 
fix  fhips  of  war,   cruifing  in  the  latitude  of  Cape 
Ortegal  in  Gallicia,  took  About  forty  French  (hips, 
richly  laden  from  St.  Domingo,  after  they  had  been 
abandoned  by  their  convoy.     But   the  French  king 
fuftained  another  mcr:e  important  lofs  at  fea,  in  the 
month  of  Odober.     Rear-admiral  Hawke  failed  from 
Plymouth  in  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  with  14  fhips 
of  the  line,  to  intercept  a  fleet  of  French  merchant- 
ihips  bound  for  the  Wefl:  Indies.     He  cruifed  for 
fome  time  on  the  coafl:  of  Bretagne ;    and  at  length, 
the  French  fleet  failed  from  the  ifle  of  Aix,  under 
convoy  of  nine  fliips  of  the  line,    befide  frigates, 
commanded  by  monfieur  de  Letenduer.    On  the  14th 
day  of  October,  the  two  Ijquadrons  were  in  fight  of 
each  other,  in  the  latitude  pf  Belleifle.     The  French 
commodore   immediately   ordered  one  of   his  great 
fhips  and  the  frigates  to  proceed  with  the  trading 
fhips,  while  he  formed  the  line  of  battle,  and  waited 
the  attack.      At  eleven   in    the  forenoon,    admiral 
Hawke  difplayed  the  fignal  to  chace,  and  in  half  an 
hour  both  fleets  were  engao-ed.     The   battle  lafted 
till  night,  when  all  the  French  iquadjon,  except  the 
Intrepid  and  Tonant,  had  ilruck  to  the  Englilh  flag.. 
Thefe  two  capital  fnips  efcaped  in  the  dark,  and  re- 
turned to  Brett  in  a  fliattered  condition.    The  Fretich 
captains  fufcained  the  unequal  fight  with  uncommon 
bravery  and  refolution,  and  did  not  yield  until  their 
fhips  were  difabled.     Their  lofs  in  men  amounted  to 
2po  :  the  number  of  Englifn  killed  in  this  engage- 
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ment  did  not  exceed  200,  including  captain  Sauma- 
rez,  a  gallant  officer,  who  had  ferved  under  lord  An- 
ion in  his  expedition  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Indeed, 
it  muil  be  owned,  for  the  honour  of  that  nobleman, 
that  ail  the  officers  formed  vinder  his  example,  and. 
raifed  by  his  influence,  approved  themfelves  in  all 
refpedls  v/orthy  of  the  commands  to  which  they  were 
preferred.  Immediately  after  the  a6lion,  admiral 
Hawke  difpatched  a  Qoop  to  commodore  Legge, 
whofe  fquadron  was  ilationed  at  the  Leeward  Iflands, 
with  intelligence  of  the  French  fleet  of  merchant- 
fliips,  outward-bound,  that  he  might  take  the  pro- 
per meafures  for  intercepting  them  in  their  pafTage 
to  Martinique,  and  the  other  French  iilands.  In 
confequence  of  this  advice,  he  redoubled  his  vigi- 
lance, and  a  good  number  of  them  fell  into  his 
hands. 

In  the  Mediterranean,  vice-admiral  Medley  block- 
ed up  the  Spanifh  fquadron  in  Carthagena  j  affifled 
the  Auftrian  s-eneral  on  the  coaft  of  Villa  Franca ; 
and  mtercepted  fome  of  the  fuccours  fent  from  France 
to  the  aiTiftance  of  the  Genoefe.  At  his  death,  which 
happened  in  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  the  command 
of  that  fquadron  devolved  upon  rear-admiral  Byng, 
who  proceeded  on  the  fame  plan  of  operation.  Com- 
modore Griffin  had  been  fent  with  a  reinforcement  of 
fhips,  to  afTume  thecorfimjand  of  the  fquadron  in  the 
Eaft  Indies ,  and  although  his  arrival  fecured  Fort  St. 
David's,  and  the  other  Britifh  fettlements  in  that 
country,  from  the  infults  of  rnonfieur  de  la  Bourdon- 
nais,  his  ilrength  v/as  nor  fufficient  to  enable  him  to 
imdertake  any  cnrerprife  of  importance  agalnll  the 
enemy  :  the  miniftrypf  England  therefore  refolved  to 
equip* a  freih  armament,  that,  v/hen  joined  by  the 
fhips  in  India,  Ihould  be  in  a  condition  to  befiege 
Pondicherry,  the  principal  fertlement  belonging  to 
the  French  on  the  coaii  of  Coromandel.  For  this 
fervice,  a  ilrong  fquadron  was  fent,  under  the  con- 
di*6t  of  rear-adaiiral  Bofcawvn,  an  officer  of  unquef- 
6  tioncd 
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tioned  valour  and  capacity.  In  the  courfe  of  thii 
year,  the  Britiih  cruifers  were  fo  alert  and  fuccefsfulj 
that  they  took  644  prizes  from  the  French  and  Spa- 
niards 5  whereas  the  lofs  ^  Great  Britain,  in  the 
fame  time,  did  not  exceed  550. 

All  the  belligerant  powers  were,    by  this  time^ 
heartily  tired  of  a  war  which  had  cdnfumed  an  im- 
inenfity  of  treafure,  had  been  produdtive  of  fo  much 
mifchief,  and  in  the  events  of  which,  all,  in  their 
turns,  had  found  themfelves  difappointed.     Imme- 
diately after  the  batde  of  Laffeldt,  the  king  of  France 
had,  in  a  perfonal  converfation  with  Sir  John  Ligo- 
nier,  expreffed  his  defire  of  a  pacification  y  and  after- 
ward his  miniller  at  the  Hague  prefented  a  declara- 
tion on  the  fame  fubjed,  to  the  deputies  of  the  ftates- 
general.     The  fignal  fuccefs  of  the  Britifh  arms-  at 
fea,  confirmed  him  in  thefe  fentiments,  which  were 
likev/ife  reinforced  by  a  variety  of  other  confidera- 
tions.     His  finances  were  almoft  exhaufted,  and  his 
fupplies  from  the  Spanifh  Well  Indies  rendered  fo  pre- 
carious, by  the  vigilance  of  the  Britifh  cruifers,  that 
he  coiiild  no  longer  depend  on  their  arrival.     The 
"trading  part  of  his  fubjeds  had  fufiained  fuch  lofies, 
that  his  kingdom  was  filled  with  bankruptcies  -,  and 
the  befl  part  of  his  navy  now  contributed  to  ftrengthen 
the  fleets  of  his  enemies.     The  ele6lion  of  a  ftadt- 
holder  had  united  the  whole  po^er  of  the  ftates- 
general  againft  him,  in  taking  the  moft  refolute  mea- 
fures  for  their  own  fafety :    his  views  in  Germany 
were  entirely  frufirated-,  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms  in  Italy 
had  not  at  all  anfwered  his  expe(5lation  :  and  Genoa 
was  becom>e  an  expenfive  ally.     He  had  the  mortifi-> 
cation  to  fee  the  comm>erce  of  Britain  fiourifh  in  the 
midft  of  war,  while  his  own  people  were  utterly  im- 
poveriilied.      The  parliament  of  England  granted, 
and  the  nation  payed,,  fuch  incredible  flims   as  en- 
abled their  fovereign,  not  only  to  maintain  invincible 
navies  and  formidable  armies,  but  likewife  to  give 
fubfidies  to  all  the  pov^^ers  of  Europe.      His  moft 
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-(Thrlftian  majefty,  moved  by  thefe  confiderations,  made 
farther  advances  toward  an  accommodation,  both  at 
the  Hague  and  in  London  j  and  the  contending 
powers  agreed  to  a  congrefs,  which  was  opened  in 
March,  1748,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  peace  was 
figned  the  7th  of  06lober  following. 

The  Briti(h  fleet  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  under  the  com- 
mand of  admiral  Bofcawen,  undertook  the  fiege  of 
Pondicherry  -,  but  after  the  moft  vigorous  attempts  ta 
rake  the  place,  the  admiral  was  obliged  to  raife  the 
liege,  and  return  to  Fort  St.  David. 

Thus  have  we  brought  this  war  to  a  conclufion  5 
and  fhall  conclude  with  obferving,  that  the  num-:^ 
her  of  prizes  taken  by  the  Englilh,  from  the  be- 
ginning ta  the  figning  the  preliminaries  of  peace, 
was  3434*,  namely,  1249  ^^om  the  Spaniards,  and 
2185  fram  the  French:  and  that  they  loil,  during 
the  war,  3238;  1360  being  taken  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  1878  by  the  French.  Several  of  the  ihips  taken 
from  the  Spaniards  v/ere  immenfely  rich;  fo  that  the 
balance  upon  the  whole  amounted  to  almoft  two 
millions,  in  favour  of  the  Engliih.  -A*-^ 

Notwithftanding  a  general  peace  was  figned,  yet 
the  French  gave  continual  proofs  of  tiieir  intention 
to  obferve  it  no  longer  than  was  confident  with  their 
intereft  -,  and  that  they  intended  to  make  themfelves 
mailers  of  fome  parts  of 'our  fettlements  in  America. 
In  order  to  which,  they  built  a  chain  of  forts  on  the 
back  of  our  colonies,  from  the  Miffiiippi  to  Canada, 
and  gained  over  great  part  of  tht  Indians  to  their. 
intereft. 

Every  method  of  negotiation  was  tried  to  put  an 
end  to  thefe  difputes  ;  but  the  repe-ated  and  undoubted- 
intelligence  received  from  France,  Holland,  Italy,. 
&c.  of  the  great  naval  preparations  making  in  every 
port  of  France,  and  of  a  great  number  of  veterart 
troops  drawn  out  of  their  ieveral  corps,  and  deftined 
for  America,  convinced  the  Britiih  miniftry,  that, 
nothing  was  to  be  hoped  igr  from  a  negotiation. 
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Accordingly  a  flrong  fleet  was  fitted  out  in  1754,  iS 
fruftrate  the  defigns  of  the  enemy,  and  protedt  the 
Britifh  colonies  in  America, 

Whilft  all  Europe  was  in  fufpence  about  the  fate 
of  the  Englilh  and  the  French  fquadrons,  prcpara- 
y         '  tions  for  a  vigorous  fea-war  were  going  forward  in 

England  with  an  unparalleled  fpirit  and  fuccefs. 
Other  branches  of  the  public  fervice  went  on  witb 
equal  alacrity ;  and  fuch  was  the  eagernefs  of  the 
people  to  lend  their  money  to  the  governmentj  that 
inflead  of  one  million,  which  was  to  be  raifed  by 
way  of  lottery,  three  millions  eight  hundred  and 
eighty  thoufand  pounds  were  fubfcribed  immediately» 
•,  Admiral  Bofcawen,  with  eleven  fhips  of  the  line 
and  a  frigate,  having  taken  on  board  two  regiments  at 
Plymouth,  failed  in  April  for  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland :  and,  in  a  few  days  after  his  arrival  there, 
the  French  fleet  from  Brefl:  came  to  the  fame  flation, 
tinder  the  command  of  M.  Bois  de  la  Mothe.  But 
^  ^fto^J*/  the  tli^fck  fogs,  which  prevail  upon  thefe  coafts,  efpe- 
YiH^j  cialiy  at  that  time  of  the  year,  kept  the  two  arma- 

'  ments  from  feeing  each  other  ;  and  part  of  the  French 

fquadron  efcaped  up  the  river  Su  Lawrence,  whilft 
another  part  of  them  went  round,  and  got  into  the 
fame  river  through  the  flreights  of  Beileifie,  by  a 
way  which  was  never  known  to  be  attempted  before 
by  iliips  of  the  line.  However, ^whilft  the  Englifh 
fleet  lay  ofl^  Cape  Race,  which  is  the  fouthernmoft 
point  of  Newfoundland,  two  French  ftiips,  the  Al- 
cide,  of  64.  guns  and  480  men,  and  the  Lys,  pierced 
for  64  guns,  but  mounting  only  22,  being  feparated 
from  the  reft  of  their  fleet  in  a  fog,  were  both  taken^ 
with  feveral  confiderable  officers  and  engineers,  and 
about  eight  thoufand  pounds  in  money. 

Though  the  taking  of  thefe  fliips,  from  which  the 
commencement  of  the  war  may  in  fad:  be  dated,  fell 
greatly  fliort  of  what  was  hoped  for  from  this  expedi- 
tion ;  yet,  when  the  news  of  it  reached  England,  it 
was  of  infinite  iervice  to  the  public  credit  of  every  kind, 
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and  animated  the  whole  nation,  who  now  Taw  plainly 
that  the  government  was  determined  to  keep  no  far- 
ther meafures  with  the  French ;  but  juftly  to  repel 
force  by  force,  and  put  a  flop  to  their  fending  more 
men  and  arms  to  invade  the  property  of  the  Englifh 
in  America,  as  they  had  hitherto  done  with  iiipu- 
nity.  The  French,  who,  for  fome  time,  did  not 
even  attempt  to  make  reprifals  on  our  fhipping, 
would  gladly  have  chofen  to  avoid  a  war  at  that  time  ; 
and  to  have  continued  extending  their  encroachments 
on  our  fettlements,  till  tl'iey  had  executed  their  grand 
plan  of  fecuring  a  communication  from  the  MiiTirippi 
to  Canada  by  a  line  of  forts :  many  of  ihefe  they 
had  already  ere6led,  and  had  alfo  defrroyed  one  of 
ours  on  the  Ohio  ♦,  whilfc  they  endeavoured  to  amufe 
us  with  fruitlefs  negotiations  about  the  boundaries  of 
Nova  Scotia. 

The  vail  increafe  of  the  French  marine  of  late 
years,  which  in  ail  probability  would  foon  be  em- 
ployed againft  Britain,  very  properly  occafioned  an 
order  for  making  reprifals  general  in  Europe  as  well 
as  in  America  5  and  that  all  the  French  (hips,  whether 
outward  or  homeward  bound,  fnould  be  flopt  and 
brought  into  Britifli  ports.  To  give  the  greater 
weight  to  thefe  orders,  it  was  refolved  to  fend  out 
thofe  admirals  who  had  diitinguifhed  themfelves  moil, 
toward  the  end  of  the'  laiVw^ar.  Accordingly,  Sir 
Edward  Hawke  failed  on  a  cruife  to  the  v/eftward, 
with  1 8  fhips  of  the  line,  a  frigate  and  a  (loop  ^  but, 
not  meeting  with  the  French  fleet,  thefe  fliips  returned 
to  England.  Another  fleet,  confiding  of  22  fhips 
of  the  line,  two  frigates,  and  two  floops,  failed  again 
on  a  cruife  to  the  weftward,  under  admiral  Byng,  in 
hopes  -of  intercepting  the  French  fquadron  under 
Duguay,  and  likewife  that  commanded  by  La  Mothe, 
in  cafe  of  its  return  from  America.  But  this  fleet 
likewife  returned  to  Spithead,  v/ithout  having  been 
able  to  effedl  any  thing  •,  though  it  was  allowed,  that 
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the  admiral  had  acted  judicioufly  in  the  ch4)ice  of  hf3 
nations. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  French  trade  was  fb  annoyed 
by  the  Engliih  cruifers,  that,  before  the  end  of  this 
year,  300  of  their  merchant-fhips,  many  of  which^ 
from  St.  Domingo  and  Martin ico,  were  extreamly 
rich  •,  and  8000  of  their  failors  were  brought  into 
Engliih  ports.  By  thefe  captures  the  Britiili  miniflry 
anfvvered  many  purpofes  :  they  deprived  the  French 
of  a  great  body  of  feamen,  and  v/ithheld  from  them 
a  very  large  property,  the  want  of  which  greatly  dif- 
trefled  their  people,  and  mined  many  of  their  traders. 
The  outward-bound  merchant-fhips  were  infured  at 
the  rate  of  30  per  cent,  v/hilft  the  Englifh  paid  no^ 
more  than  the  common  infurance.  This  intolerable 
burden  was  felt  by  all  degrees  of  people  amongft 
them  :  their  miniftry  was-  publicly  reviled,  even  by 
their  parliaments ;  and  the  French  name,  from  be- 
ing the  terror,  began  to  be  the  contempt  of  Eu- 
rope. 

Though  the  EnglijQi  continued  to  make  reprifals 
upon  the  French,  not  only  in  the  feas  of  America,, 
but  alfo  in  thole  of  Europe,  by  taking  every  fhip 
they  could  meet  with  ;  yet  the  French,  whether  from 
a  confcioufncfs  of  their  want  of  Dower  bv  fea,  or  that 
they  might  have  a  more  plaufibie  plea  to  reprefenc 
England  as  the  aggreiTor,  were  fo  far  from  returning 
thefe  hoftilities,  that  their  fleet,  v/hich  efcaped  Sir 
Edward  Flawke,  having  taken  the  Blandford  man  of 
war,  with  governor  Lyttelton  on  board,  going  to^ 
Carolina,  they  fet  the  governor  at  liberty,^  as  foon  as 
the  court  was  informed  of  the  fiiip's  being  brought 
into  Nantes,  and  fliortly  after  releafed  both  the  fliip 
and  the  crew.  However,  at  the  fame  time,  their 
preparations  for  a  land- war  ftill  v/ent  on  with  great, 
diligence  ;  and  their  utmoft  arts  and  efforts  were 
fruitlefly  exerted  to  perfuade  the  Spaniards  and  Putch 
to  join  with  them  againft  Great  Britain. 

The 
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The  Englilli  navy,,  fo  early  as  in  the  month  of 
September,  1755,  confiiled  of  one  lliip  of  1 10  guns, 
five  of  100  guns  each,  thirteen  of  90,  eight  of  80, 
five  of  74,  twenty- nine  of  70,  four  of  66;  one  of 
64,  thirty-three  of  60,  three  of  54,  twenty-eight  of. 
^o,  four  of  44^  thirty-five  of  40,  and  forty- two  of 
20  ;  four  floops  of  war  of  18  guns  each,  two  of  16^ 
'deven  of  14,  thirteen  of  12,  arid  one  of  10;  befide 
a  great  number  of  bomb-ketches,  firefhips,  and  ten- 
ders :  a  force  fuffieient  to  oppofe  the  united  maritime 
Itrength  of  all  the  powers  in  Europe.  Wnilft  that  of 
the  French,  even  at  the  end  of  this  ye^r,  and  includ- 
ing the  fhips  then  upon  the  flocks,  amounted  to  no 
more  than  fix  ihips  of  So^  twenty-one  of  74,  one  of 
72,  four  of  70,  thirty-one  of  64,  two  of  60,  fix  of 
50,  and  thirty- two  frigates. 

Under  the  cloak  of  an  invading;  armament,  which 
engrolTed  the  attention  of  the  Britiih  nation,  the 
French  were  a6tually  employed  in  preparations  for  an 
expedition,  which  fucceeded  according  to  their  wiih. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1756,  advice  was  re- 
ceived that  a  French  fquadron  would  foon  be  in  ^ 
condition  to  fail  from  Toulon,  confifting  of  i  2  or  15 
flnps  of  the  line,  with  a  great  number  of  tranfports ; 
that  they  were  fupplied  with  proviiion  for  two  months 
only,  Gonfequently  could  not  be  intended  for  Ame- 
rica. Notwithftandino;  thefe  oarticulars  of  informa- 
tion,  Vv^hich  plainly  pointed  out  Minorca  as  the  ob- 
ject of  their  expedition ,  notwithviaoding  the  exten- 
live  and  important  commerce  carried  on  by  the  fub- 
jedis  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Medirerranean  ;  no  pro- 
per care  was  taken  to  fend  thither  a  fquadron  of -fhips 
capable  to  prote61:  th^  trade,  and  Truftrate  the  defigns- 
of  the*  enemy.  Nay,  the  minifrry  feemed  to  pay 
little  or  no  regard  to  the  remonilrance  of  general 
Blakeney,  deputy-governor  of  Minorca,  who,  in  re- 
peated advices,  reprefented  ths'weakncis  of  the  gar- 
,rifon  which   he  commanded  in    St..    Philip's  caftle,.. 
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the  chief  fortrefs  on  the  iiland.  Far  from  flrengtheit- 
,  ing  the  garriibn  with  a  proper  reinforcement,  they 
did  not  even  fend  thither  the  officers  belonging  to  it, 
who  were  in  England  upon  leave  of  abfence;  nor  gave 
direclion  for  any  velfei  to  tranfporc  them,  until  the 
French  armament  was  ready  to  make  a  defcent  ixpon 
that  iQand.  At  lall  their  delign  was  fo  univerfally 
known,  that  the  miniftry  could  not  any  longer  defer 
fending  fuccours  to  a  place  of  fo  much  importance  to 
the  trade  of  Great  Britain^.  Accordingly  vice-admiral 
Byng  v/as  fent  with  ten  fhips  of  the  line  to  the  Medi- 
terranean in  April  -,  and  war  v/as  declared  in  May. 

When  admiral  Byng  arrived  at  Gibraltary  he  found 
captain  Edgecumbe  with  the  Princefs  Louifa  (hip  of 
tvar,  and  a  iloop;  who  informed  him,  that  the  French 
armament,  commanded  by  Mr.  de  la  Galiffoniere,  con- 
fiding of  I  3  fhips  of  the  line,  with  a  great  number 
of  tranfports,  having  on  board  a  body  of  15,000 
land-forces,  had  made  a  defcent  upon  the  ifland  of 
Minorca ;  from  whence  he  (captain  Edgecumbe)  had 
been  obliged  to  retire  at  their  approach. 

This  admiral,  being  ftrengthened  by  Mr.  Edge- 
cumbe, and  reinforced  by  a  detachment  from  the 
garrifon,  fet  fail  from  Gibraltar  on  the  8th  day  of 
May,  and  was  joined  off  Majorca  by  his  majefty's  Ihip 
the  Fhcenix,  captain  Hervey,  who  confirmed  the  in- 
telligence he  had  already  received.  When  he  ap- 
proached Minorca,  he  defcried  the  Britifh  colours 
Hill  flying  at  the  caftle  of  St.  Philip's,  and  feveral 
bomb- batteries  playing  upon  it  from  different  quar- 
ters, where  the  French  banners  were  difplayed.  The 
trench  fleet  appeared  foon  after,  to  the  Ibuth-eafl:, 
and  the  wind  blowing  flrong  ofl:^  fnore,  he  formed  the 
line  of  battle.  About  nx  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the 
enemy,  to  the  number  of  17  fhips,  13  of  v/hich  ap- 
peared to  be  very  Jaro;e,  advanced  in  order  •,  but 
about  feven  tacked,  with  a  view  to  gain  the  weather- 
gage.  Mr.  Byng,  in  order  to  preferve  that  advantage, 
^  well  as  to  make  fure  of  the  land-v/ind  in  the  morn- 
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ing,  followed  their  example,  being  then  about  five 
leagues  from  Cape  Mola.  ! 

At  day-light  the  enemy  could  not  be  defcried  ;  but 
foon  re-appearlng,  the  line  of  battle  was  formed  on 
each  fide  -,  and,  about  two  o'clock,  admiral  Bvno- 
threw  out  a  fignal  to  bear  away  two  points  from  the 
wind,  and  engage.  At  this  time  his  diftance  from 
the  enemy  was  fo  great,  that  rear-admiral  Weft,  per- 
ceiving ic  impoifible  to  comxply  with  both  orders, 
bore  away  with  his  divifion  feven  points  from  the 
wind  5  and,  doling  down  upon  the  enemy,  attacked 
them  with  fuch  impetuofity,  that  the  iliips  which  op- 
pofed  him  were  in  a  little  time  driven  out  of  the  line. 
Had  he  been  properly  fuftained  by  the  van,  in  ail 
probability  the  Britiih  fleet  would  have  obtained  a 
compleat  vi(5lory  :  but  the  other  divifion  did  not  bear 
down,  and  the  enemy's  center  keeping  their  ftation, 
rear-admiral  Weft  could  not  purfue  his  advantage 
without  running  the  rifque  of  feeing  his  communica- 
tion with  the  reft  of  the  line  entirely  cut  off. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  action,  the  Intrepid,  of 
Mr.  Byng's  divifion,  was  fo  difabled  in  her  rigging, 
that  file  could  not  be  managed,  and  drove  on  the  fhip 
•that  was  next  in  pofition :  a  circumftance  which 
obliged  leveral  others  to  throw  all  a-back,  in  order 
to  avoid  confuiion ;  and  for  fome  time  retarded  the 
adlion.  Certain  it  is,  tHat  Mr.  Byng,  though  accom- 
modated with  a  noble  fhip  of  90  guns,  made  little  or 
no  ufe  of  his  artillery ;  but  kept  aloof,  either  from 
an  over-ftrained  obfervance  of  diicipline,  or  timidity. 
When  his  captain  exhorted  him  to  bear  down  upon. 
the  enemy,  he  very  coolly  i-eplied.  That  he  would 
avoid  the  error  of  admiral  Matthews,  who,  in  his 
engagement  with  the  French  and  Spanifli  fquadrons 
off  Toulon,  during  the  preceding  war,  had  broke 
the  line  by  his  own  precipitation,  and  expofed  him- 
felf  fingly  to  a  fire  that  he  could  not  fuftain.  Mr. 
Byng,  on  the  contrary,  was  determined  againft  act- 
ing, except  with  the  line  entire  \  and,  on  pretence  of 
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redtifying  the  diforder  which  had  happened  among 
feme  of  the  fnip^,  heficated  lb  long,  and  kept  at  luch 
a  wary  diilance,  that  he  never  was  properly  engaged, 
thouoh  he  received  fome  few  fhots  in  his  hull.  Mr. 
de  la  GalilToniere  feemed  equally  averfe  to  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  batde  :  part  of  his  fquadron  had  been 
fairly  obliged  to  quit  the  line  ;  and  though  he  was 
rather  fuperiorto  the  Engliili  in  number  of  men  and 
weight  of  metal,  he  did  not  chufe  to  abide  the  con- 
fequence  of  a  clofer  fight :  he  therefore  took  advan- 
tage of  Mr.  Byng's  heii'tation,  and  edged  away  with 
an  ca;y  ful  to  join  his  van,  which  had  been  difcom- 
fited.  The  Englifn  admiral  gave  chacc  -,  but  the 
French  lliips  being  clean,  he  could  not  come  up  and 
clofe  with  them  again,  fo  they  retired  at  their  leifure. 
Th^n  h^  put  his  fquadron  on  the  other  tack,  in  order 
to  keep  the  wind  of  the  enismy  ;  and  next  morning 
they  were  altogether  out  of  fight. 

While,  with  the  reir  of  his  fleet  he  lay  to,  at  the 
diiiance  of  ten  leao;ues  from  Mahon,  he  detached 
crairers  to  look  for  fome  mifilng  fhips,  which  joined 
'  him  accordingly,  and  made  an  enquiry  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  fquadron.  Tlirce  of  the  capital  fhips 
were  fo  damaged  in  their  mafts,  that  they  could  not 
keep  the  fea,  with  any  regard  to  their  fafety  :  a  great- 
number  of  the  feam.en  were  ill,  and  there  was  no  vef- 
fei  v>'hiph  could  be  converted  into'^n  hoipital  for  the 
fick  and  wounded.  In  this  fituation,  Mr.  Pyng  called 
a  council  of  war,  a:  which  the  land-oiiicers  were  pre- 
fent.  He  reprefented  to  them,  that  he  was  much 
ipf^rior  to  the  enemy  in  weight  of  metal  and  numbers 
of  men  ',  that  they  had  the  advantage  of  fending  their 
wounded  to  Minorca,  frqm  whence  at  the  fame  time 
they  were  refrefhed  and  reinforced  occafionally  -,  that, 
in  his  opinion,  it  was  impracticable  to  relieve  St. 
Philip's  fort,  and  therefore  they  ought  to  make  the 
beil  of  their  way  back  to  Gibraltar,  which  might  re- 
qifire  immiediate  protedlion.  They  unanimoufly  conr 
purred  with  his  fentirnents,  and  thither  he  di reeled 
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hh  courfe  accordingly.  How  he  came  to  be  fo  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  impradicability  of  relieving  general 
Blakeney,  is  not  eafy  to  determine,  inafmuch  as  no 
experiment  was  made  for  that  pnrpofe.  Indeed,  the 
iie2;le6t  of  fuch  a  trial  feems  to  have  been  the  leail 
excufable  part  of  his  conduct  ;  for  it  afterward  ap- 
peared, that  the  officers  and  foldiers  beloagingto  the 
^arrifoa  might  have  been  landed  at  the  Sally-port, 
without  running  any  great  rifk ;  and  a  gentleman, 
then  in  the  fore,  adually  pafTed  and  re^paffed  in  a 
boat,  unhurt  by  any  of  the  enemy's  batteries, 

Mr,  Byng's  letter  to  the  admiralty,  containing  a 
detail  of  this  adion,  is  faid  to  have  arriv-ed  fome  days 
before  it  was  made  public  -,  and  when  it  appeared,  was 
■curtailed  of  divers  expreffions  and  whole  paragraphs, 
which  either  tended  to  his  own  juftification,  or  implied 
a  cenfure  on  the  conduct  of  his  fuperiors.  Whatever 
life  might  have  been  made  of  this  letter,  while  it  re- 
mained a  fecret  to  the  public,  we  fhall  not  pretend  to 
explain  :  butfure  it  is,  that  on  the  i6th  day  of  June, 
Sir  Edward  Hawke  an-d  admiral  Saunders  failed  from 
Spithead  to  Gibraltar,  tofuperfede  the  admirals  Byng 
and  Weft,  in  their  commands  of  the  Mediterranean 
fquadron  ^  and  Mr.  Byng's  letter  was  not  publifhed 
till  the  twenty-fixth  day  of  the  fame  month  :  when  it 
appeared,  it  produced  all  the  effs6l  which  that  gentle- 
man's bictereft  enemies' could  have  deiired.  The  po- 
Dulace  took  fire  like  a  train  of  combuftibles,  and 
broke  out  in  fuch  a  clamour  of  rage  againfl  the  de- 
voted admiral,  as  could  not  have  been  exceeded,  if 
he  had  loft  the  whole  navy  of  England,  and  left  the 
coafts  of  the  kingdom  naked  to  invafion.    In  a  word, 

he  was  devoted  as  the  fcape-goat  of  the  m y,  to 

whofe  mifcondudl  the  lofs  of  that  important  fortrefs 
was  undoubtedly  owing.  Byng's  mifcarnage  was 
thrown  out  like  a  barrel  to  the  whale,  in  order  to  en- 
gage the  attention  of  the  people,  that  it  might  not 
be  attracted  by  the  real  caufe  of  the  national  misfor- 
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tune.  In  order  to  keep  up  the  flame  which  had  been 
kindled  againll  the  admiral,  recourfe  was  had  to  the 
loweft  artinces.  Agents  were  employed  to  vilify  his 
perfon  in  all  public  places  of  vulgar  refort ;  and  mobs 
were  hired  at  different  parts  of  the  capital  to  hang 
and  burn  him  in  efiigy. 

The  two  officers  who  fucceeded  to  his  command  in 
the  Mediterranean  were  accompanied  by  the  lord 
Tyrawley,  w^hom  his  majefty  had  appointed  to  fuper- 
fede  general  Fowke  in  the  government  of  Gibraltar; 
that  gentleman  having  incurred  the  difpleafure  of  the 
miniftry  for  not  having  underftood  an  order  which 
was  unintelligible.  Dired:ions  were  difpatched  to  Sir 
Edv/ard  Hawke,  that  Byng  lliould  be  fent  home  under 
arreft :  and  an  order  to  the  fam.e  purpofe  was  lodged 
at  every  port  in  the  kingdom.  He  v/a.s  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Weft,  general  Fowke,  and  feveral  other  offi- 
cers, who  were  alfo  recalled  in  confequence  of  having 
fubfcribed  to  the  council  of  war,  which  we  have  men- 
tioned above.  When  they  arrived  in  England,  Mr, 
Weft  met  with  fuch  a  reception  ti'om  his  majefty  as 
was  thought  due  to  his  extraordinary  merit ;  but  Mr. 
Byng  was  committed  cloie  prifoner  in  an  apartment 
of  Greenwich  hofpital. 

From,  thence  Mr.  Byng  was  fent  to  Portfmouth, 
where  he  was  tried  by  a  court-martial ;  the  Turn  of 
whofe  opinion  was,  that  he  did  no?  do  his  utmoft  to 
relieve  Minorca  ;  and  that  during  the  engagem.ent  he 
did  not  do  his  utmoft  to  take,  feize,  and  deftroy  the 
iliips  of  the  French  king,  and  affift  fuch  of  his  own 
ihips  as  v/ere  engaged.  That  he  therefore  fell  under 
part  of  the  twelfth  article  of  v/ar,  and  the  court  ad- 
judged him  to  be  ikot :  but  as  it  appeared  to  the  court 
that  it  was  neither  through  cowardice  or  difaffeftion, 
they  unanimoufly  recommended  liim  to  mercy.  How- 
ever, notv^ichftanding  this  recommendation  of  the 
court-martial  to  his  majefty's  mercy,  and  notwith- 
ilanding  the  interceffion  made  for  him,  an  order  was 
fept  down  for  the  execution  of  the  fentence  ;  and  he 
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was   fliot  on    board  tlie   Monarque   at   Porifmoutli, 
pitied  by  all  the  dilpafi'ionatc  part  of  the  nation. 

The  lols  ot  Minorca  was  fcvcrely  felt  in  Kn^^land,  as 
a  national  dilgracci  but,  inftcad  of  producing  de- 
jccnon  and  dt.lnt;ndcncc,  it  excited  an  univcrfal  rc- 
fentment,  not  only  at;ainll  Mr.  Byni^,  who  had  re- 
treated troni  ihc  French  fquadron,  but  alio  in  re- 
proach of  the  adminiilration. 

Sir  Edward  Hawke,  being  difappointcd  in  his  hope 
of  encountering  la  Galilibniere,  and  relieving  the 
Engliib  garrilun  ut'  Sr.  Philip's,  at  leail  allcrted  the 
empire  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Mediterranean,  by  an- 
noying the  commerce  of  the  enemy,  and  blocking  up 
their  fquadron  in  the  harbour  of  Toulon.  Under- 
ftanding  that  the  Auftnan  government  at  Leghorn 
had  detained  an  Englifli  privateer,  and  imprifoned 
the  captain,  on  pretence  that  he  had  violated  the 
neutrality  of  the  port  -,  he  detached  two  fnips  of  war 
to  infill:,  in  a  peremptory  manner,  on  the  relcafe  of 
the  Ihip,  effedls,  crew,  and  captain  :  and  they  thought 
proper  to  comply  with  his  demand,  even  without 
waiting  for  orders  from  Vienna.  The  perfon  in  whole 
behalf  the  admiral  thus  interpofed,  was  one  Fortu- 
natus  Wright,  a  native  of  Liverpool;  who,  though 
a  (Iranger  to  a  fea-life,  had,  in  the  laft  war,  equip- 
ped a  privateer,  and  dillinguillied  himfelf  in  fuch  a 
manner,  by  his  uncommon  vigilance  and  valour,  that, 
if  he  had  been  indulged  with  a  command  fuitable  to 
his  genius,  he  would  have  deferved  an  honourable 
place  in  the  annals  of  the  navy.  An  uncommon  ex- 
ertion of  fpirit  vv^as  the  occafion  of  his  being  detained 
at  this  juncture.  While  he  lay  at  anchor  in  the  har- 
bour of  Leghorn,  commander  of  the  St.  George  pri- 
vateer'of  Liverpool,  a  fmall  fnip  of  twelve  guns  and 
eighty  men  •,  ?.  large  French  xebeque,  mounted  with 
fixteen  cannon,  and  nearly  three  times  the  number 
of  his  complement,  chofe  her  Ifation  in  view  of  the 
harbour,  in  order  to  interrupt  the  Britifh  commerce. 
The  g;aliant  Wrieiu  could  not  endure  this  infult : 
2  notwith- 
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•flotwithilanding  the  enemy's  fuperiority  in  metal  and 
number  of  men,  he  weighed  anchor,  hoifted  his  fails, 
engaged  him  within  light  of  the  ihore,  and  after  a  ver/ 
obftinate  difpnte,  in  which  the  captain,  lieutenant, 
a?id  above  threefcore  of  the  men  belonging  to  the 
xebeque  were  killed  on  the  fpot,  he  obliged  them  to 
fheer  off,  and  returned  to  the  harbour  in  triumph. 
'  This  brave  corfalr  would,  no  doubt,  have  fignalized 
^  liimfelf  by  many  other  exploits,  had  not  he,  in  the 
ieo.uel,  been  overtaken  by  a  dreadful  ftorm,  in  which 
the  fhip  i^uudering,  he  and  all  his  crew  perifhed. 

Sir  Edward  Havvke,  having  fcoured  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  infuked  the  enemy's  ports,  returned 
with  the  homeward-bound  trade  to  Gibraltar ;  from 
whence,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  he  fet  fail 
for  England  with  part  of  his  fquadron,  leaving  the 
reft  in  that  bay  for  the  protedion  of  our  commerce 

No  action  of  great  importance  diftinguiflied  the 
naval  tranfaClions  of  this  year  on  the  iide  of  Ame- 
'  fica.  In  the  beginning  of  June,  captain  Spry,  who 
commanded  a  fmall  fquadron,  cmifing  off  Louifbourg, 
in  the  ifiand  of  Cape  Breton,  took  the  Arc  en  Ciel- 
a  French  fliip  of  50  guns,  having  on  board  near  600 
men,  with  a  large  quantity  of  ftores  and  provifions 
for  the  garrifon.  He  likewile  made  prize  of  another 
French  ihip,  v/ith  ilores  of  the  like  deilination. 
On  the  27th  day  of  July,  co^imodore  Holmes, 
being  in  the  fam.e  latitude, 'with  two  large  fhips  and  a 
couple  of  floops,  engaged  two  French  fhips  of  the 
line  and  four  frigates,  and  obliged  them  to  Iheer  off, 
after  an  obilinate  difpute. 

A  great  number  of  privateers  were  equipped  in 
this  country,  as  Vvxll  as  in  the  Weft  India  iilands  be- 
lon2:ino;  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain ;  and  as  thefe 
feas  fwarmed  with  French  veifels,  their  cruizes  proved 
very  advantageous  to  the  adventurers. 

Scenes  of  ftill  higher  import  were  this  year  afted 
by  the  Britiih  arms  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  Englifti 
and  French  companies  on  the  peninfula  of  Indus, 

profe- 
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•profecuted  their  operations,  no  longer  as  auxiliaries 
to  the  princes  of  the  country,  but  as  principals  and 
rivals,  both  in  arms  and  commerce.  Major  Lau- 
rence, who  now  enjoyed  the  chief  command  of  the 
Engliih  forces,  obtained  divers  advantages  over  the 
jenemy ;  when  the  prcgrefs  of  his  arms  was  inter- 
rupted by  an  unfortunate  event  at  Calcutta,  the  caufe 
of  which  is  not  eafily  explained.  Surajah  Doula, 
viceroy  of  Bengal,  Bakar,  and  Orixa,  taking  um- 
brage at  the  refuial  of  certain  duties,  to  which  he 
had  laid  claim,  being  particularly  incenfe^  at  the 
Englifh  governor  of  Calcutta,  for  having  granted 
protection  to  one  of  his  fubjedls,  whom  ke  had  out- 
lawed 5  and,  moreover,  irritated  by  other  pradices  of 
the  company,  which  we  cannot  pretend  to  unfold, 
levied  a  numerous  army,  and  marching  to  Calcutta, 
in  veiled  the  place,  w^hich  v/as  then  in  no  pofture  of 
defence.  The  governor,  intimidated  by  the  num- 
,.ber  and  power  of  the  enemy,  abandoned  the  fort; 
and  the  defence  of  the  place  devolved  to  Mr.  Hol~ 
well  the  fecond  in  command,  who,  with  the  afTiftance 
of  a  few  gallant  officers,  and  a  very  feeble  garrifon, 
maintained  it  with  uncommon  courage  and  refolution, 
againft  feveral  attacks,  until  he  was  over-powered  by 
numbers,  and  the  enemy  had  forced  their  way  into 
the  caflle.  He  was  then  obliged  to  fubmit ;  and  the 
fuba,  or  viceroy,  promiied,  on  the  word  of  a  foldier, 
that  no  injury  fhould  be  done  to  him  or  his  garrifon. 
Neverthelefs,  they  wTre  all  driven,  to  the  number  of 
146  perfons  of  both  fexes,  into  a  place,  called  the 
Black-hole  prifon,  a  cube  of  about  18  feet,  walled 
up  to  the  eaftward  and  fouchward,  the  only  quarters 
from  which  they  could  expe6l  the  lead  refrefliing  air, 
and  op'en  to  the  weilward  by  two  v/indows  flrongly 
barred  with  iron,  through  which  there  Vv'as  no  per- 
ceptible circulation. 

The  humane  reader  will  conceive  with  horror  the 
miferable  fituation  to  which  they  mufl  have  been  re- 
duced, when  thus  ilewed  up  in  a  clofe  fultry  night, 

under 
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under  fuch  a  climate  as  that  of  Bengal.  In  the  morn- 
ing, the  luba  being  informed  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  prifoners  were  fuffocated,  enquired  if  the  chief 
was  alive  ;  and  being  anfv/ered  in  the  affirmative, 
fent  an  order  for  their  immediate  releafe,  when  no 
more  than  23  furvived  of  146  who  had  entered  alive. 

By  the  redudion  of  Calcutta,  the  Englifh  Eaft  In- 
dia company's  affairs  were  fo  much  embroiled  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  that  perhaps  nothing  could  have 
retrieved  them  but  the  interpofition  of  a  national  force, 
and  the  good  fortune  of  a  Ciive  -,  whofe  enterprizes 
were  always  crowned  with  fuccefs.  In  confequence 
of  the  company's  reprefentations  to  the  government, 
a  fiTjall  fquadron  of  large  ihips  was  fent  to  the  Eaft 
Indies,  under  the  command  of  admiral  Y\^aifon  ;  and 
in  the  coiirie  of  this  year  arrived  at  Fort  Sr.  David's. 
The  sovernor  of  that  fortrefs  having  received  intelli- 
gence,  that  Tuilagee  Angria,  a  piratical  prince  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bombay,  was  on  the  eve  of 
concluding  a  treaty  with  the  nation  of  the  Marahattas, 
which  might  prove  prejudicial  to  the  interefts  of  the 
Englifh  company  ,  a  refolution  was  taken  to  drive  him 
from  his  reiidence  at  Geriah,  vv-hich  was  well  fortified, 
and  formidable  to  all  the  trading  fhips  of  Europe. 
He  maintained  a  coniiderable  number  of  armed 
galiies,  called  Grabs,  with  which  he  often  attacked 
the  largeir  fhips,  when  they  happened  to  be  becalmed 
on  that  .part  of  the  coaft  of  Malabar.  He  was  in  the 
fourth  generation  from  the  nrft  freebooter,  who  ren- 
dered himfelf  independent,  and  lived  like  a  fovereign 
prince.  The  undertaking  againlt  Angria  was  origi- 
nally concerted  with  the  Marahattas,  who  likewife 
equipped  an  armament  both  by  fea  and  land  againft 
Geriah  ;  but  they  acted  entirely  on  their  own  fcore : 
and  in  the  reduction  of  the  place  gave  no  manner  of 
aOiilance  to  the  Englifh. 

Admiral  Watfon  failed  from  the  coaft  of  Coroman- 
del  to  Bombay,  where  his  fquadron  was  cleaned  and 
refitted  j  and  having  on  board  a  body  of  troops  com- 
manded 
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manded  by  colonel  Clive,^  he  failed  on  the  7th  day  of 
February,  and  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Geriah 
the  Marahacta  fleet,  lying  to  the  northward  of  the 
place,  in  a  creek  called  Rajipore  •,  and  a  land-army  of 
horfe  and  foot,  amounting  to  7  or  8000  men,  com- 
manded by  Rhamagee  Punt,  who  had  already  taken 
one  fmall  fort,  and  was  aftually  treating  about  the 
furrender  of  Geriah.  Angria  himfelf  had  quitted 
the  place ;  but  his  wife  and  family  remained  under 
the  proteftion  of  his  brother-in-law ;  who,  being 
fummoned  to  furrender  by  a  melTage  from  the  admi- 
ral, replied,  that  he  would  defend  the  place  to  the 
lall  extremity.  In  confequence  of  this  refufal,  the 
whole  Englifn  fleet,  in  two  divifions,  failed  into  the 
harbour ;  and  a  fhell  being  thrown  into  one  of  An- 
gria's  armed  veflels,  fet  her  on  fire,  and  the  flames 
communicating  to  the  reft,  they  were  all  deftroyed  : 
the  fort  was  fet  on  fire  by  another  fhell  -,  and  as  the 
magazine  of  the  fort  afterward  blew  up,  the  gover- 
nor was  at  length  obliged  to  fubmit.  In  this  place, 
which  was  reduced  with  a  very  inconfiderable  lofs, 
the  conquerors  found  above  200  cannon,  fix  brafs 
mortars,  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition  -,  with  mo- 
ney and  efteds  to  the  value  of  130,000  pounds. 
The  fleet  which  was  deftroyed,  confifted  of  eight 
grabs,  one  ftiip  finillied,  two  upon  the  ftocks,  and 
a  good  number  of  galifvats.  Among  the  prifoners, 
the  admiral  found  Angria's  wife,  children,  and  mo- 
ther, toward  whom  he  demeaned  himfeif  with  great 
humanity. 

The  admiral  and  Mr.  Clive  failed  back  to  Madrafs 
in  triumph,  and  there  another  plan  was  formed  for  re- 
ftoring  the  company's  affairs  upon  the  Ganges ;  for  re- 
coveri:ng  Calcutta,  and  taking  vengeance  on  the  cruel 
viceroy  of  Bengal :  all  which  was  happily  executed. 

Inthe  courfeof  iheyear  1756,  the  clamorous  voice  of 
diflTatisfadlionhad  been  raifed  by  aferiespf  difappoint- 
ments  and  mifcarriages,  which  were  imputed  to  want 
of  intelligence,  faga-iry,  and  vigour  in  the  adminiftra- 
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tion  :  and  the  profpedl  of  their  acquiefcing  in  a  con- 
tinental war  brought  them  ftill  farther  in  contempt 
and  deteftation  with  the  body  of  the  people.  In  or- 
der to  conciliate  the  good-will  of  thofe  whom  their 
condu6i:  had  difobliged,  to  acquire  a  frefh  flock  of 
credit  with  their  fellow  fubjecls,  and  remove  from 
their  own  Hioulders  part  of  what  future  cenfiire  might 
enilie  ;  they,  in  1757,  admitted  into  a  Ih are  of  the 
adminiftration  a  certain  fet  of  gentlemen,  remarkable 
for  their^  talents  and  popularity,  hea^d  by  Mr.  Pitt 
and  IVlrT  Lcgge^  the  two  moil  illullrious  patriots  of 
Great  Britain,  alike  diilinguifhed  and  admired  for 
their  unconquerable  fpirit  and  untainted  integrity. 
But  the  old  junto  found  their  new  aflbciates  very  un- 
fit for  their  purpofes.  They  could  neither  perfuade, 
cajole,  nor  intimidate  them  into  meafures  which  they 
thought  repugnant  to  the  true  intereft  of  their  coun- 
try :  they  were  accordingly  foon  after  difplaced. 

What  was  intended  as  a  difgrace  to  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Mr.  Legge,  turned  out  one  of  the  mod  ihining  cir- 
cumilances  of  their  character.  The  whole  nation 
feem.ed  to  rife  up,  as  one  man,  in  the  vindication  of 
their  fame  ;  every  mouth  was  opened  in  their  praife  j 
and  a  great  number  of  refped:able  cities  and  corpora- 
tions prefented  rhem  v/ith  the  freedom  of  their  re- 
fpeclive  focieties,  inclofed  in  golden  boxes,  as  tellimo- 
nials  of  their  peculiar  veneration.  '^Nothing  could  be 
more  expreffive  of  that  reverence  which  ever  waits  on 
fuperior  virtue,  than  the  manner  in  which  the  nation 
difplayed  its  refpc^  and  affection  for  thofe  two  fellow 
citizens  •,  whofe  names  will  always  be  dear  to  Britain, 
while  her  fons  are  warmed  with  tlie  fiame  of  honeily 
and  freedom. 

A  great  number  of  addrelTes,  dutifully  and  loyally 
exprelfed,  follicited  the  king  to  redore  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Mr.  Legge  to  their  former  employments.  Upon  this 
they  relied  the  fecuriiy  and  honour  of  the  nation,  as 
vvell  as  the  public  expe6lation  of  the  fpeedy  and  fuc- 
cefsful  iffue  of  a  war,  hitherto  attended  v/ith  difgraces 

and 
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^nd  misfortunes.  Accordingly  his  majefty  was  graci-  ^ 
©ufly  pleafed  to  redeliver  the  feals  to  Mr.  Pitt,  ap- 
pointing liim  fecretary  of  ftate  for  the  fouthern  de- 
partment, on  the  29th  day  of  June-,  and  five  days 
after,  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was 
reftored  to  Mr.  Legge :  promotiojis  that  afforded  ' 
univerfal  fatisfa6lion. 

The  accirmulated  lofTes  and  difappointments  of  the 
preceding  year,  made   it  abfolutely  neceflary  to  re- 
trieve the  credit  of  the  Britifh  arms  and  councils,  by 
fome  vigorous  and  fpirited  enterprize.     A  powerful    ' 
fleet  was  ordered  to  be  got  in  readinefs  to  put  to  fea 
on  the  fhorteft  notice,  and  ten  regiments  of  foot  were    \ 
marched  to  the  lUe  of  Wight.    The  naval  armament,,     \ 
confifting  of  1 8  fhips  of  the  line,  befide  frigates,  fire-      | 
fhips,,  bomb-ketches,  and  tranfports,  was  put  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Edvvrard  Hawke,  an  officer,  whofe 
faithful  fervices  recommended  him,  above  all  otherSg, 
to  this  command.     Sir  John  Mordaunt  was  preferred 
to  take  the  command  of  th€  land-forces  •,  and  both 
ftridly  enjoined  to  ad:  with  the  utmofl  unanimity  and 
harmony. 

Europe  beheld  v/ith  aHonifhmentthefe  mighty  prepa- 
rations. The  deftination  of  the  armamentwas  wrapped 
m  the  mofl  profound  fecrecy :  it exercifed  the  penetration 
of  politicians,  and  filled  France  with  very  ferious  alarms,.,. 
Various  were  the  impediments  which  obftrucled  the 
embarkation  of  the  troops  for  feveral  weeks,  while 
they  exprdTed  an  eager  impatience  to  fignalize 
themfelves  againft  the  enemies  of  the  liberties  of  Eu- 
fope :  but  the  fuperftitious  drew  unfavourable  pre- 
fages  from  the  dilatorinefs  of  the  embarkation. 

At  lafl  the  tranfports  arrived,  the  troops  were  put 
on  board  with  all  expedition,  and  the  fleet  got  under 
fail  on  the  8th  day  of  September,  attended  with  the 
prayers  of  every  man  warmed  with  the  love  of  his- 
country,  and  folicitous  for  her  honour.  The  public, 
big  v/ith  expedarion,  dubious  where  the  ftroke  would 
fall,  but  confident  cf  its  fuqcefs,  were  impatient  for 
I  tidings 
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tidings  from  the  fleet;  but  it  v/as  not  till  the"  i4th^ 
that  even  the  troops  on  board  began  to  conjedlure 
that  a  defcent  was  meditated  on  the  coaft  of  France 
near  Rochforr,  or  Rochelle.  But  though  fome  dif- 
pofinons  were  made  toward  a  difembarkation,  na 
troops  were  landed,  except  on  the  little  ifland  of  Aix, 
fituated  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  Charente,  leading 
up  to  Rochfort.  After  a  parade  of  deilroying  the  for- 
tifications here,  this  grand  fleet  returned  to  England. 
Such  v/as  the  ifTue  of  an  expedition  that  railed  the 
expectation  of  all  Europe,  threw  the  coafts  of  France 
into  the  utmofl  confufion,  and  cofl  the  people  of  Eng- 
land little  lels  than  a  million  of  money. 

The  fleet  was  no  fooner  returned  than  the  whole 
nation  was  in  a  ferment.     Certain  it  was,  that  blame 

muft  fall  fomewhere,  and  the  m y  refolved  to 

acquit  themfelves,  and  fix  the  accufation,  by  requeft- 
ing  his  majefly  to  appoint  a  board  of  officers  of  cha- 
rader  and  ability,  to  enquire  into  the  caufes  of  the 
late  mifcarriage.  This  alone  was  what  could  ap- 
peafe  the  public  clamours,  and  afford  general  fatis- 
fadiion.  Sir  John  Mordaunt  was  alfo  tried,  by  his 
own  defire,  and  acquitted. 

Befide  the  diverfion  intended  by  a  defcent  on  the 
coafl  of  France,  feveral  other  methods  were  employed 
to  amufe  the  enemy,  as  well  as  to  prote6l  the  trade 
of  the  kingdom,  fccure  our  colonies  in  the  Well  In- 
dies, and  infure  the  continuance  of  the  extraordinary 
fuccefs  which  had  lately  blefTc^d  his  m.ajefty's  arms  in 
the  Eaft  Indies  I'^feut  thefe  we  could  not  mention  be- 
fore, Vv'ithout  breaking  the  thread  of  our  narration. 

In  February,  admiral  Wefb  fiiled  with  a  fquadron 
of  men  of  war  to  the  weftward  *,  as  did  admiral  Coates 
with  the  fleet  under  his  convoy  to  the  Weil  Indies : 
and  commodore  Stevens  with  the  trade  to  the  Eafl 
Indies,  in  the  month  of  March.  Admiral  Holbourn, 
and  commodore  Holmes,  v^ith  eleven  fhips  of  the 
line,  a  firefhip,  a  bomb-ketch,  and  fifty  tranfports, 
failed  from  St.  Helen's  for  America  in  April.     The 

admiral 
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i^cimiral  had  on  board  6200  effe61:ive  men,  exclufive 
o:^  officers,  under  the  command  of  general  Hopfon, 
aflifted  by  lord  Charles  Hay.  In  May,  admiral  Of- 
bornej  forced  back  to  Plymouth  with  his  fquadron 
by  flrefs  of  weather,  fet  fail  to  the  Mediterranean  ^ 
as  did  two  fhips  of  war  fent  to  convoy  the  Americaii 
trade. 

In  the  mean  time  the  privateers  fitted  out  by 
private  merchants,  and  focieties,  greatly  annoyed  the 
French  commerce.  The  Antigallican,  a  private  fhip 
of  war,  equipped  by  a  fociety  of  gentlemen  wha 
afRimed  that  name^  took  the  Duke  de  Penthievre 
Indiaman  off  the  port  of  Corunna,  and  carried  her 
into  Cadiz.  The  prize  was  ellimated  worth  200,00a 
pounds  J  and  immediate  application  was  made  by 
France  to  the  court  of  Spain  for  reflitution,  as  the 
French  Eaft  India  company  afiertedj  it  was  takea 
within  fhot  of  a  neutral  port.  The  Penthievre  was 
wrefted  out  of  the  hands  of  the  captors,  detained  as 
a  depofit,  with  fealed  hatches,  and  a  Spaniih  guard 
on  board,  till  the  claims  of  both  parties  could  be 
examined ;  and  at  laft  was  adjudged  to  be  an  illegal 
capture,  aad  reftored  to  the  French.  Be  fide  the  fuccefs 
which  attended  a  great  number  of  other  privateers,  the 
lords  of  the  admiralty  publiilied  a  lift  of  above  thirty 
ihips  of  war  and  privateers  taken  from  th&  enemy,  in 
the  fpace  of  four  months,  by  the  Englifh  floops  and 
men  of  v/ar^  exclufive  of  the  Duke  de  Aquitains 
Indiaman,  now  fitted  out  as  a  (hip^f  war;  the  Pon- 
dicherry  Indiaman,  valued  at  1 60^60  pounds  -,  and 
above^  fix  orivateers,  v/hich  lafc  were  brous;hc  into 
port  by  the  diligent  and  brave  captain  Lockhart,,  and 
For  v/hich  he  was  honoured  v/ith  a' variety  of  prefents 
of  plate  by  feveral  corporations.  This  turn  of  good 
fortune  was  not,  however,  without  feme  retribution. 
on  the  fide  of  the  enemy,  v/ho,  out  of  21  (bips^ 
homeward- bound  from  Carolina,  made  prize  of  19  5 
whence  the  merchants  Rifiained  confiderable  damage, 
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and  a  great  quantity  of  valuable  commodities,  indigo 
in  particular,  was  loft  to  this  country. 

Th^  operations  at  fea,  during  the  courfe  of  the 
year  1757,  either  in  Europe  or  America,  were  far 
from  being  decinve  or  important.  The  commerce  of 
Great  Britain  fufcained  confiderable  damage  from  the 
a&lvity  and  fuccefs  of  French  privateers.  The  Green- 
wich fliip  of  war  of  50  guns,  and  a  frigate  of  20, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  together  with  a 
very  confiderable  num.ber  of  trading  veSels.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Englifh  cruifers  and  privateers  acquit- 
ted themfelves  with  equal  vigilance  and  valour.  The 
Due  d'Aquitaine,  of  50  guns,  was  taken  •  the  Aqui7 
Ion,  of  nearly  the  fame  force,  was  driven  on  Ihore 
and  deftroyed.  A  French  frigate,  of  26  guns,  cal- 
led the  Emeraude,  was  taken  by  a  fbip  of  inferior 
force  under  the  command  of  captain  Gilchrift,  a  gal- 
lant officeri  All  the  fea-ofRcers  feemed  to  be  ani- 
mated with  a  noble  emulation,  to  diftinguifli  them- 
felves in  the  fervice  of  their  country  •,  and  the  fpiric 
defcended  even  to  the  captains  of  privateers,  who, 
inftead  of  imitating  the  former  commanders  of  that 
clafs,  in  avoiding  fhips  of  force,  and  centering  their 
whole  attention  in  advantageous  prizes,  now  encoun- 
tered the  armed  fhips  of  the  enemy,  and  fought  with 
the  moft  obftinate  valour  in  the  purfuit  of  nation^ 
glory.  "^ 

Perhaps  hiilory  cannot  afford  a  more  remarkable 
inftance  of  defperate  courage,  than  that  which  was 
exerted  in  December  of  the  preceding  year,  by  the 
officers  and  crew  of  an  Englifh  privateer,  of  26  guns 
and  200  men,  called  the  Terrible,  under  the  com- 
mand of  captain  Vv  iiliam  Death.  He  engaged,  and 
made  prize  of,  a  large  French  fliip  from  St.  Domingo, 
with  the  lofs  of  his  own  brother  and  1 6  feamen  :  he 
then  direfted  his  courfe  to  England  •,  but  in  a  few 
■  days  he  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  in  .with  the  Ven- 
geance, a  privateer  of  St.  Malo,  carrying  36  large 
4  cannon, 
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Gannon,  with  360  men.  Their  firft  flep  was  to  attack 
the  prize,  which  was  eafily  retaken  ;  then  the  two 
ihips  bore  down  upon  the  Terrible,  which  maintained 
fuch  a  furious  engagement  againft  both,  as  can  hardly 
be  paralleled  in  the  annals  of  Britain.  The  French 
commander  and  his  fecond  were  killed,  with  two- 
thirds  of  his  company ;  but  the  gallant  captain  Death, 
with  the  greater  part  of  his  officers,  and  almofl  his 
whole  crew,  having  met  with  the  fame  fate,  his  fhip 
was  boarded  by  the  enemy,  who  found  no  more  than 
26  perfons  alive,  16  of  whom  were  mutilated  by  the 
lofs  of  legs  or  arms,  and  the  other  lo  grievoufly 
wounded.  The  Ihip  itfelf  was  fo  (hattered  that  it 
could  fcarcely  be  kept  above  water ;  and  the  whole 
exhibited  a  fcene  of  blood,  horror,  and  defola- 
tion.  The  vi6tor  itfelf  lay  like  a  wreck  on  the  fur- 
face  y  and  in  this  condition  made  fhift,  with  great 
difficulty,  to  tow  the  Terrible  into  St.  Malo,  where 
ihe  was  not  beheld  without  aftonifhment  and  terror. 
This  adventure  was  no  fooner  known  in  England, 
than  a  liberal  fubfcription  was  raifed  for  the  fupport 
of  Death's  *  widow,  and  that  part  of  the  crew  which 
furvived  the  engagement. 

In  this,  and  every  fea- rencounter  that  happened 
within  the  prefent  year,  the  fuperiority  in  ilcill  and 
refolution,  was  afcertained  to  the  Britiih  mariners  : 
for  even  when  they  fought  againft  great  odds,  their 
courage  was  generally  crov/ned  v/ith  fuccefs.  In  the 
month  of  November,  captain  Lockhart,  a  young 
gentleman,  who  had  already  rendered  himfelf  a  ter- 
ror to  the  enemy,  as  commander  of  a  fmall  frigate, 
now  added  confiderably  to  his  reputation,  by  reduc- 
ing the  Melampe,  a  French  privateer  of  Bayonne, 
greatly fuperio;- to  his  fhip,  in  men  and  metal,  and 

*  There  was  a  ftrahge  combination  of  names  belongin^^  to  this 
pfivateer :    the  Terrible,  equipped  at  Exe€utlo"~Dcck,  commanded 
by  captain  heaib,  whofe  Jiearenar.t  was  called  De'vil,  and  he  had 
one  GhoJ}  for  his  furgeon.     It  may  be  added,  that  it  was  taken  by  . 
lihe  Vengeance, 
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alfo  another  French  adventurer,  called  the  Couhteft 
of  Gramont.  A  third  large  privateer  of  Bayonne 
was  taken  by  captain  Saumarez,  of  the  Antelope. 
In  a  v/ord,  the  narrow  feas  were  fo  well  guarded,  that 
in  a  littk  time  fcarce  a  French  fhip  durft  appear  irt 
the  Englifli  channel,  which  the  Britifli  traders  navi- 
gated without  moleilation.  The  Britilh  cruifers  kept 
the  fea  durino-  ail  the  feveritv  of  the  winter,  in  order 
to  prote6t  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom,  and  annoy 
,  that  of  the  enemy.  They  exerted  themfelves  with 
fuch  activity,  and  their  vigilance  was  attended  with 
fuch  faccefs,  that  the  trade  of  France  was  almoft  totally 
,  extinguiihed.  A  very  gallant  exploit  was-  atchieyed 
hy  one  captam  Bray,  commander  of  the  Adventurer, 
Z  fmall  armed  vefTel  in  the  government's  fervice : 
falling  in  with  the  Machault,  a  large  privateer  of 
Dunkirk,  near  Dungenefs,  he  ran  her  aboard,  faftened 
her  boltfprit  to  his  capllan,  and  after  a  warm  engage- 
ment, compelled  her  commander  to  fubmit.  A 
French  frigate,  of  36  guns,  was  taken  by  captain 
Parker,  in  a  new  firefhip  of  inferior  force.  Divers 
privateers  of  the  enemy  were  funk,  burned,  or  taken  ^  , 
and  a  great  number  of  merchant-fnips  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Englifh. 

Nor  was  the  fuccefs  of  the  Britiih  fiiips  of  war  con- 
fined to  the  Englifh  channel.  An  adion  happened 
off  the  iiland  of  Hifpaniola,  between  three  Englifh 
fhips  of  v/ar  and  a  French  fquadron.  Captain  For- 
re(l  had,  in  the. fhip  Augufla,  failed  from  Port  Royal 
In  Jamaica,  accom,panied  by  the  Dreadnought  and 
Edinburgh,  under  the  command  of  the  captains 
Suckling  and  Langdon,  to  cruize  off  Cape  Francois: 
and  this  fervice  he  literally  performed,  in  the  face  of 
a  French  fquadron  lately  arrived  at  that  place  from 
the  coalt  of  Africa.  The  commander,  piqued  at 
feeing  himfelf  thus  infulted  by  an  inferior  armament, 
rv^folved  to  come  forth  and  give  them  battle  •,  and 
that  Be  might  either  take  them,  or  at  leafl  drive  them 
eut  of  thefe  Teas,  fo  as  to  afford  a  free  pafTage  to  a 
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great  number  of  merchant-fhips  then  lying  at  the 
Cape,  bound  for  Europe  ;  he  took  every  precaution 
which  he  thought  necefTary  to  infure  fuccefs.  He 
weighed  anchor  and  ftood  out  to  fea,  having  under 
his  command  four  large  fliips  of  the  line,  and  three 
ftout  frigates.  They  v/ere  no  fooner  perceived  ad- 
vancing, than  capain  Forreft  held  a  fhort  council  with 
his  two  captains.  "  Gentlemen,  (faid  he)  you  know 
our  own  ftrength,  and  fee  that  of  the  enemy  :  IhalJ 
we  give  them  battle  ?"  They  replying  in  the  affir- 
mative, he  added,  "  Then  fight  them  we  will  -,  xhere 
iiino  time  to  be  loft :  return  to  your  lliips,  and  get 
them  ready  for  engaging."  After  this  laconic  conful- 
tation  among  thefe  three  gallant  officers,  they  bore 
down  upon  the  French  fquadron  without  further 
hefitation,  and  between  three  and  four  in  the  after- 
noon the  a6lion  began  -v/ith  -great  impetuofity. 
The  enemy  exerted  themfelves  with  uncommon  fpirir^ 
confcious  that  their  honour  was  peculiarly  at  ftake, 
and  that  they  fought  in  fight,  as  it  were,  of  their 
own  coaft,  which  was  lined  v/ith  people  expeding  to 
fee  them  return  in  triumph.  But  notwidiftanding  all 
their  endeavours,  their  commodore,  after  haying  fuf- 
tained  a  fevere  engagement  that  lafted  two  hours  and 
a  half,  found  his  ihip  in  fuch  a  fliattered  condition, 
that  he  made  fignal  for  one  of  his  frigates  to  come 
and  tow  him  out  of  the'line.  His  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  reft  of  his  fquadron,  which,  with  the 
favour  of  the  land-breeze  and  the  approach  of  night, 
made  ihift  to  accompliih  their  efcape  from  the  three 
Britifh  fhips,  that  were  too  much  difabled  in  their 
mafts  and  rigging  to  profecute  their  victory.  They 
were  fo  much  damaged,  that,  being  unable  to  keep 
the  fea,  they  returned  to  Jamaica ;  and  the  French 
commodore  feized  the  opportunity  of  failing  wiith  a 
convoy  for  Europe. 

The  courage  of  captain  Forreft  was  not  more  con- 
fpicuous  in  his  engagement  with  the  French  fquadror^ 
near  Cape  Francois,  than  his  conduft  and  fagacity  in 
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a  fubfequent  adventure  near  Port  au  Prince,  a  French 
harbour,  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay  on  the  weTt- 
ern  part  of  Hifpaniola.  After  Mr.  de  Keriin  had  taken 
his  departure  from  Cape  Francois  for  Europe,  cap- 
tain Forreft  was  commanded   by  admiral  Cotes  to 
cruize  off  the  ifiand  of  Gonave  for  two  days  only,  en- 
joining him  to  return  at  the  expiration  of  the  time, 
and  rejoin  the  fquadron  at  Cape  Nicholas.     Accord- 
ingly, captain  Forreft,  in  the  Augufta,  proceeded  up 
the  bay,  between  the  ifland  Gonave  and  Hifpaniola, 
with  a  view  to  execute  a  plan  which  he  had  himfelf 
projedted.     Next  day  in  the  afternoon,  though  he 
perceived  two  floops,  he  forbore  chafing,    that  he 
might  not  rifque  a  difcovery  :  for  the  fame  purpofe 
he  hoifted  Dutch  colours,  and  difguifed  his  Ihip  with 
tarpaulins.     At  five  in  the  afternoon,  he  difcovered 
feven  fail  of  Ihips  fteering  to  the  weftward,  and  hauled 
from  them  to  avoid  fuipicion  ;  but  at  the  approach  of 
night  gave  chace  with  all  the  fail  he  could  carry. 
About  ten,  he  perceived  two  fail,  one  of  which  fired 
a  gun,  and  the  other  made  the  beft  of  her  way  for 
Leoganne,  another  harbour  in  the  bay.     At  this  pe- 
riod, captain  Forreft  reckoned  eight  fail  to  leeward, 
near  another  fort  called  Petit  Goave :    coming  up 
with  the  fhip  which  had  fired  the  gun,  fhe  fubmitted 
without  oppofition,  after  he  had  hailed  and  told  her 
captain  v/hat  he  was,  produced  ^  two  of  his  largeft 
cannon,  and  threatened  to  -fink  her  if  fhe  ftiould  give 
the  leaft  alarm.     He  forthwith  ftiifted  the  prifoners 
from  this  prize,  and  placed  on  board  of  her  35  of  his 
own  crev/,  with  orders  to  ftand  for  Petit  Goave,  and 
intercept  any  of  the  fleet  that  might  attempt  to  reach 
that  harbour.     Then  he  made  fail  after  the  reft,  and 
in  the  dawn  of  the  morning,  finding  himfelf  in  the 
middle  of  their  fitret,  he  .began  to  fire  at  them  all  in 
their  turns,  as  he  could  bring  his  guns  to  bear:  they 
returned  the  fi.re  for  fome  time  ;  at  length  three  pf 
them  ftruck  their  colours.     Thefe,    being  fecured, 
y/ere  afterward  ufed  in  taking  the  other  iavQ^     Thus, 
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by  a  well-conduded  flratagcm,  a  whole  fleet  of  nine 
fail  were  taken  by  a  fingle  fhip  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  four  or  five  harbours,  in  any  one  of  which  they 
"syould  have  found  immediate  {helter  and  fecurity. 

The  miniftry  having  determined,  in  1758,  to 
make  vigorous  efforts  againft  the  tncmy^  in  North 
America,  admiral  Bofcawen  was  veiled  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  deilined  for  that  fervice,  and  failed 
from  St.  Helen's  on  February,  when  the  Invincible 
of  74  guns,  one  of  his  beil  fnips,  run  aground  and 
periflied. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  fucceeding  month.  Sir  Edward 
Hawke  fl;eered  into  the  bay  of  Bifcay  with  another 
fquadron,  in  order  to  intercept  any  fupplies  from 
France  defigned  for  Cape-Breton  or  Canada  ;  and 
about  the  fame  time,  the  town  of  Emden,  belonging 
tp  his  Pruflian  majeily,  which  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  was  fuddeniy  retrieved  by  the 
condudl  of  commodore  Holmes,  flationed  on  that 
coafl:.  Admiral  OflDorne,  while  he  cruifed  betweea 
Cape  de  Gatt  and  Carthagena,  on  the  coaft  of  Spain, 
fell  in  with  a  French  fquadron,  commanded  by  the 
marquis  du  Quefne,  confiiling  of  fourfhips;  namely, 
the  Foudroyant  of  80  guns,  the  Orphee  of  64,  tht 
Oriflamme  of  ^o^  and  the  Pleiade  frigate  of  24,  in 
their  pafiage  from  Toulon  to  reinforce  M.  de  la  Clue, 
who  had  for  fome  time  rbeen  blocked  up  by  admiral 
Ofborne  in  the  harbour  of  Carthagena.  The  enemy 
no  fooner  perceived  the  Englifh  fquadron  than  they 
difperfed,  and  flieered  different  courfes :  Mr.  Ofborne 
detached  divers  fliips  in  purfuic  of  each,  while  he 
himfelf,  with  the  body  of  his  fleer,  flood  off^  for  the 
bay  of  Carthagena,  to  watch  the  motions  of  tliQ 
French  fquadron  which  there  lay  at  anchor.  About 
feven  in  the  evening,  the  Orphee  flruck  to  caprain 
Storr  in  the  Revenge.  The  Monmouth  of  64  guns, 
commanded  by  captain  Gardener,  engaged  the  Fou- 
droyant, one  of  the  largefl  fnips  in  the  French  navy, 
under  the  command  of  the  marquis  du  Quefne.  The 
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«6lion  was  maintained  with  great  fury  on  both  fidesj 
and  the  gallant  captain  Gardener  loft  his  life  :  never- 
thelefs  the  fight  was  continued  with  unabating  vigour 
by  his  lieutenant  Mr.  Carkett,  and  the  Foudroyant 
difabled  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  her  commander  ftruck 
as  foon  as  the  other  Englifh  (hips,  the  Swiftfure  and 
the  Hampton-court,  appeared.  This  mortifying  ftep, 
however,  he  did  not  take  until  he  faw  his  Ihip  lie 
like  a  wreck  upon  the  water,  and  the  decks  coverec^ 
with  carnage.  The  Oriflamme  was  driven  on  fhore 
under  the  caftle  of  Aiglos,  by  the  Ihips  Montague 
and  Monarque,  commanded  by  the  captains  Rowley 
and  Montague,  who  could  not  compleat  their  deftruc-^ 
tion  without  violating  the  neutrality  of  Spain.  As 
for  the  Pleiade  frigate,  fhe  made  herefcape. 

This  was  a  fevere  flroke  upon  the  enemy,  who  not 
only  loil  two  of  their  capital  Ihips,  but  faw  them 
added  to  the  navy  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  difafter 
was  clofe  followed  by  another,  which  they  could  not 
help  feeling  with  equal  fenfibility  of  mortification  and 
chagrin,  in  the  beginning  of  April,  Sir  Edward 
Kawke  diicovered  off  the  ifle  of  Aix  a  French  fieet 
ar  anchor,  confiding  of  five  fhips  of  the  line,  with 
fix  frigates,  and  forty  tranfports,  having  on  board 
30C0  troops,  and  a  large  quantity  of  ftores  and  pro- 
vifion,  intended  as  a  fupply  for  their  fettlements  in 
North  America.  They  no  fooncK  faw  the  Enghfli 
admiral  advancing,  than  they  began  to  flip  their 
cables  ^nd  fly  in  the  utmoft  confufion.  Some  of 
them  efcaped  to  fea,  but  the  greater  number  ran  into 
ilioal  water,  where  they  could  not  be  purfiied  ;  and 
next  morning  they  appeared  aground,  lying  on  their 
broadfides.  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  who  had  rode  all 
that  night  at  anchor  abreafl:  of  the  ifle  of  Aix,  fur- 
iiiflied  the  ihips  Intrepid  and  Medway,  with  trufty 
pilots,  and  fent  them  farther  in  when  the  flood  began 
to  make,  with  orders  to  found  a-head,  that  he  might 
know  whether  there  was  any  poflibility  of  attacking 
the  enemy  j    but  the  v/ant  of  a  fufncient  depth  of 
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water  rendered  this  fcheme  impradlicable.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  French  threw  overboard  their  cannon, 
itores,  and  ballad ;  and  the  boats  and  launches  froir^ 
Rochefort,  were  employed  in  carrying  out  warps  to 
drag  their  fhips  through  the  foft  mud,  as  foon  as  they 
fhould  be  waterborne  by  the  flowing  tide.  By  thefe 
means,  their  large  fhips  of  war,  and  many  of  their 
tranfports,  efcaped  into  the  river  Charente ;  but  their 
loading  v^as  loft,  and  the  end  of  their  equipment 
totally  defeated.  Another  convoy  of  merchant-lhips, 
under  the  protedion  of  three  frigates.  Sir  Edward 
Hawke,  a  few  days  before,  had  chaced  into  the  har- 
bour of  St.  Martin's,  on  the  ifle  of  Rhe,  where  they 
ftili  remained,  waiting  an  opportunity  for  hazarding 
a  fecond  departure  :  a  third,  confifting  of  twelve  fail, 
bound  from  Bourdeaux  to  Quebec,  under  convoy  of 
a  frigate  and  armed  veiTel,  -was  encountered  at  fea  by 
one  Britiili  fhip  of  the  line  and  two  firefhips,  which 
took  the  frigate  and  armed  veiTel  -,  and  two  of  the 
convoy  afterward  met  with  the  fame  fate :  bur  this 
advantage  was  over-balanced  by  the  lofs  of  captain 
James  Hume,  commander  of  the  Pluto  fireihip,  a 
brave  accomplifhed  oHicer,  in  an  unequal  combat 
with  the  enemy  :  and  by  the  unfortunate  burning  of 
admiral  Broderick's  ihip,  the  Prince  George  ot  80 
guns,  which  happened  in  his  paiTage  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, ' 

On  the  29th  day  of  May,  the  Raifonable,  a  French 
Ihip  of  the  line,  mounted  with  64  cannon,  having  on. 
board  630  m.en,  commanded  by  the  prince  de  Mom- 
bazon  chevalier  de  Rohan,  was,  in  her  pafTage  from 
Port  i'Orient  to  Breft,  attacked  by  captain  Dennis 
in  the  Dorfetfhire  of  70  guns;  ^and  taken  after  an 
obftinate  engagement,  in  which  160  men  of  the 
prince's  complement  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  he 
fuftained  great  damage  in  his  hull,  fails  and  rigging. 

The  king  of  Great  Britain,  being  determined  to 
renew  his  attempt  upon  the  c'oatb  of  Prance,  ordered 
SL  forn'iidable  armament  to  be  equipped  for  that  pur- 
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pofe.  Two  powerful  fquadrons  by  fea  were  deflincd 
for  the  fer vices  of  this  expedition  :  the  firft,  confift- 
ing  of  eleven  great  lliips,  was  commanded  by  Lord 
Anfon  and  Sir  Edward  Hawke ;  the  other,  compofed 
of  four  fliips  of  the  line,  feven  frigates,  fix  floops, 
two  firelhips,  two  bombs,  ten  cutters,  twenty  tenders, 
ten  llore-fhips,  and  one  hundred  tranfports,  under  the 
diredion  of  commodore  Howe.  A  body  of  troops, 
confifting  of  fixteen  regiments,  nine  troops  of  light- 
horfe,  and  fix  thoufand  marines,  was  aflembled  for 
the  execution  of  this  defign,  and  embarked  under 
the  command  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  aflifted 
by  lord  George  Sackville.  The  trqops,  having  for 
fome  time  been  encamped  upon  the  Ifle  of  Wight, 
were  embarked  in  the  latter  end  of  May,  and  the  two 
fleets  failed  in  the  beginning  of  June  for  the  coaft  of 
Bretagne,  leaving  the  people  of  England  flulhed  with 
the  gayeil  hopes  of  vi&ory  and  conqueil. 

The  two  fleets  parted  at  fea :  lord  Anfon  with  his 
fquadron  proceeded  to  the  bay  of  Bifcay,  in  order  to 
watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy's  fhips,  and  harrafs 
their  navigation  ;  while  commodore  Howe,  with  the 
land  forces,  fleered  diredly  toward  St.  Malo,  on  the 
coaft  of  Bretagne,  againft  which  the  purpofed  inva? 
fion  feemed  to  be  chiefly  intended.  The  town,  how- 
ever, was  found  too  well  fortified  to  admit  of  any 
attempt  with  profpe6t  of  fuccefs^  and  therefore  it 
was  refolved  to  make  a  defcent  in  the  neighbourhood. 
After  the  fleet  had  been,  by  contrary  winds,  ^detained 
feveral  days  in  fight  of  the  French  coaft:,  it  arrived 
in  the  bay  of  Cancalle,  about  two  leagues  to  the  eaft- 
ward  of  St.  Malo ,  where  the  troops  were  landed 
without  much  oppofition.  The  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough immediately  began  his  march  toward  St.  Ser- 
van,  with  a  view  to  deftroy  fuch  iMpping  and  maga- 
zines as  might  be  in  any  accemble  parts  of  the  river  ^ 
and  this  fcheme  was  executed  with  fuccefs.  A  great 
quantity  of -naval,  ftores,  two  fliips  of  war,  feveral 
privateers,  and  about  fourfcore  vefTels  of  diff^erent 
ibrts,  were  kt  on  fire,  and  reduced  to  alhcs,  almoft 
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i\nder  the  cannon  of  the  place;  which,  however,' 
they  could  not  pretend  to  befiege  in  form.  His 
grace,'  having  received  repeated  advices  that  the 
enemy  were  bufily  employed  in  aflembling  forces  to 
march  againft  him,  returned  to  Cancalle ;  where  Mr. 
Howe  had  made  fuch  a  mafterly  difpofition  of  the 
boats  and  tranfports,  that  the  reimbarkation  of  the 
troops  was  performed  with  furprifing  eafe  and  expe- 
dition. 

The  Britilh  forces  being -^reimbarked,  the  fleet  was 
detained  by  contrary  winds  in  the  bay  of  Cancalle  for 
feveral  days ;  during  which  a  defign  feems  to  have 
been  formed  for  attacking  Granville,  and  afterward 
for  landing  at  Havre  de  Grace,  and  at  Cherbourg : 
neither  of  which  took  effect,  from  the  tempefluouf- 
nefs  of  the  weather.  The  fleet  therefore  fleered  for 
the  Ille  of  Wight,  and  anchored  at  St.  Helen's. 

Such  v/as  the  iifue  of  an  enterprize  atchieved  with 
confiderable  fuccefs,  if  we  confider  the  damage  done 
to  the  enemy's  fhipping,  and  the  other  objedls  which 
the  minillry  had  in  view  ;  namely,  to  fecure  the  na- 
vigation of  the  channel,  and  make  a  diverfion  in 
favour  of  our  German  allies,  by  alarming  the  French 
king,  and  obliging  him  to  employ  a  great  number  of 
troops  to  defend  his  coaft  from  infult  and  invafion  : 
but  whether  fuch  a  mighty  armament  was  neceiTary 
for  the  accomplifhmefit  of  thefe  petty  aims,  is  left  to 
the  reader's  own  refledlion. 

The  defigns  upon  the  coaft  of  France,  though  in- 
terrupted by  tempeftuous  weather,  were  not  as  yet 
laid  afide  for  the  whole  feafon  :  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  troops  were  difembarked  on  the  Ifle  of 
Wight.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  and  lord  George 
Sackville  being  appointed  to  condu6t  this  Britifh 
corps  upon  the  continent,  the  command  of  the  ma- 
rine expeditions  devolved  to  lieutenant-general  Bligh, 
an  old  experienced  officer,  who  had  ferved  with  repu- 
tation ;  and  his  royal  highnefs  prince  Edward,  after- 
ward created  Duke  of  York,  entered  as  a  volunteer 
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with  commodore  Howe,  in  order  to  learn  the  rudi^ 
ments  of  the  fca-fervice. 

Every  thing  being  prepared  for  the  fecond  expe- 
dition, the  fleet  failed  from  St.  Helen's  on  the  iirfl  of 
Augull ;  ahd  after  a  tedious  paffage,  anchored  on  the 
7th  in  the  bay  of  Cherbourg.     Here,  though  the/ 
met  with  opposition,  the  troops  made  good  their  land- 
ing, two  miles  from  the  town  ^  the  French  retired^ 
and  the  Englifh  forces  marching ^to  Cherbourg,  found 
it  abandoned  %  and  the  gates  being  open,  entered  it, 
without  oppofition.     The  next  morning,   the  place, 
being   reconnoitred,  the   general  determined  to  de- 
ftroy,    without  delay,  ail  the  forts  and   the  bafon; 
and  the  execution  of  this  defign  was  left  to  the  engi-? 
neers,  afTified  by  the  onicers  of  the  fleet  and  artillery^ 
Great  fums  of  money  had  been  expended  upon  the 
tiarbour  and  bafon  of  Cherbourg,  which  at  one  time 
was  confldered  by  the  French  court  as  an  objed  of 
great  importance,  from   its  fituation  refpeding  the 
river  Seine,  as  v/ell  as  the  oppofite  coafl:  of  England  , 
but  as  the  works  were  left  unfinifhed,  in  all  appear- 
ance the  plan  had  grown  into  difreputation.     While 
the  engineers  were  employed  in  demolifning  the  works, 
the  light  horfe  fcoured  the  country.     About  twenty 
pieces  of  brafs  cannon  were  fecured  on  board  the 
Englifh  fhips ,  a  contribution  was  exaded  upon  the 
town  i  and  a  plan  of  reimbarkatioa  concerted  :  as  it 
appeared  from  the  reports  oi  peafants  and  deferters, 
that  the  enemy,  who  encamped  about  four  leagues 
off,  were  already  increafed  to  a  formidable  number. 
The  forces  marched  from  Cherbourg  down  to  the 
beach,  and  reimbarked  without  the  leafl:  difl:urbance 
from  the  enemy. 

This  fervice  being  happily  performed,  the  fleet 
anchored  in  the  bay  of  St.  Lunaire,  two  leagues  to. 
the  weftward  of  St.  Malo,  againll  which  it  was  deter- 
mined to  make  another  attempt.  The  troops  landed 
on  a  fair  apen  beach,  and  a  detachment  of  grena- 
diers was  lent  to  the  harbour  of  St.  Bri^c,  above  the 
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town  of  St.  Malo,  where  they  deftroyed  above  15 
fmall  vefTels.  But  St.  Malo  being  properly  fnrveyed, 
appeared  to  be  above  infult,  either  from  the  land- 
forces  or  the  fliipping.  The  defign  againil  St.  Malo 
was  therefore  dropped  -,  hut  the  general  being  unwil- 
ling to  reimbark  without  having  taken  fome  ftep  for 
the  further  annoyance  of  the  enemy,  refoived  to  pe- 
netrate into  the  country  ,  conducing  his  motions, 
however,  fo  as  to  be  near  the  fleet,  which  had,  by 
this  time,  quitted  the  bay  of  St.  Lunaire,  where  it 
could  not  ride  with  any  fafety,  and  anchored  in  the 
bay  of  St.  Cas,  about  three  leagues  to  the  weilward. 

General  Bligh,  v;ith  his  little  army,  marched  to 
Guildo,  at  the  diftance  of  nine  miles,  which  he 
reached  in  the  evening.  Next  morning  he  proceeded 
to  the  village  of  Matignon,  where,  after  fome  fmart 
il<:irmilliing,  the  French'  piquets  appeared,  drawn  up 
in  order,  to  the  number  of  two  battalions ;'  but  hav- 
ing fufbained  a  few  ihot  from  the  Engliih  field-pieces^ 
and  feeing  the  grenadiers  advance,  they  fuddenly  dif- 
perfed.  General  Bligh  continuing  his  route  through 
the  village,  encamped  in  the  open  ground  abouc 
three  miles  from  the  bay  of  St,  Cas,  which  was  this 
day  reconnoitred '  for  reimbarkation :  for  he  now  re- 
ceived undoubted  intelligence,  that  the  duke  d'Aiguil- 
Ion  had  advanced  from  Bred  to  Lambale,  within  fiK. 
miles  of  the  Englifli  camp,  at  the  head  of  twelve 
regular  battalic/ns,  fix  fquadrons,  two  regiments  of 
militia,  eight  mortars,  and  ten  pieces  of  cannon. 
The  bay  of  St.  Cas  was  covered  by  an  intrenGhment 
which  the  enemy  had  thrown  up,  to  prevent  or  op- 
pofc  any  difembarkation  ;  and  on  the  outfide  of  this 
work,  there  was  a  range  of  fand-hills  extending 
along  iliore,  vv^hich  could  have  ferved  as  a  cover  to 
the  enemy,  from  whence  ti'iey  might  have  annoyed 
the  troops  in  reimbarking  :  for  this  reafon,  a  propo- 
fal  w^as  made  to  the  general^  that  the  forces  ihould  be 
reimbarked  from  a  iair  open  beach  on  the  left,  be- 
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tween  St.  Cas  and  Guiido ;  but  this  advice  was  re* 
jedlcd ',  and,  indeed,  the  fubfequent  operations  of  the 
army  favoured  ftrongly  of  blind  fecurity  and  rafh  pre- 
sumption. 

Had  the  troops  decamped  in  the  night  without 
noife,  in  all  probability  they  would  have  arrived  at 
the  beach  before  the  French  had  received  the  leait 
intelligence  of  their  motion  :  but  inllead  of  this  cau- 
tious manner  of  proceeding,  the  drums  were  beaten 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  as  if  with  intention  to 
give  notice  to  the  enemy,  v/ho  forthwith  repeated 
the  fame  fignal.  The  troops  were  in  motion  before 
three,  and  though  the  length  of  the  march  did  not 
exceed  three  miles,  the  halts  and  interruptions  were 
fo  numerous  and  frequent,  that  they  did  not  arrive 
on  the  beach  of  St.  Cas  till  nine.  Then  the  embar- 
kation was  begun,  and  might  have  been  happily  finifh- 
ed,  had  the  tranfports  lain  near  the  fhore,  and  re- 
ceived the  men  as  fail  as  the  boats  could  have  con- 
veyed them  on  board  without  diftin6tion ;  but  many 
fhips  rode  at  a  confiderable  diftance,  and  every  boat 
carried  the  men  on  board  the  refpedtive  tranfports  to 
which  they  belonged  ;  a  pundbilio  of  difpofition,  by 
which  a  great  deal  of  time  was  unnecefTarily  confumed. 

The  Britifh  forces  had  llcirmilhed  a  little  on  the 
march,  but  no  confiderable  body  of  the  enemy  ap- 
peared until  the  embarkation  was^begun ;  then  they 
took  polTefllon  of  an  eminence  by  a  wind- mill,  and 
forthwith  opened  a  battery  of  ten  cannon  and  eight 
mortars,  from  whence  they  fired  with  confiderable 
effedt  upon  the  foldiers  on  the  beach,  and  on  the 
boats  in  their  paiTage.  Many  fwam  toward  the  boats 
and  velTels,  which  were  ordered  to  give  them  all 
manner  of  affiilance  •,  but  by  far  the  greater  number 
were  either  butchered  on  the  beach,  of  drowned  in 
the  water.  About  looo  chofen  men  of  the  Enghfli 
army  were  killed  and  taken  prifoners  on  this  occa- 
fion:  nor  was  tlie  advantage  cheaply  purchafed  by 
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the  French  troops,  among  whom  the  fhot  and  fhells 
from  the  frigates  and  ketches  had  done  great  exe- 
cution. 

The  whole  ftrength  of  Great  Britain,  during  the 
campaign  of  1758,  was  not  exhauiled  in  petty  de- 
fcents  on  the  coaft  of  France.  The  continent  of 
America  was  the  great  theatre  on  which  her  chief 
vigour  was  difplayed  ;  nor  did  iht  fail  to  exert  herfelf 
in  fuccefsful  efforts  againil  the  French  fettlements  on 
the  coaft  of  Africa  :  there,  a  fmall  fquadron  without 
much  trouble,  took  pofTeiTion  of  Fort  Louis  and  the 
town^of  Senegal.  But  the  attempt  on  Goree  mifcar- 
ried ;  though  the  failure  was  not  attended  with  any 
great  lofs.  This  fettlement  was  however  taken  after- 
ward by  a  fmall  fquadron  under  commodore  Keppel, 
after  a  warm  but  iliort  difpute. 

Scenes  of  ftill  greater  importance  were  a61:ed  in 
North  America,  where,  exclufive  of  the  fleet  and 
marines,  the  government  had  affembled  about  50,000 
men,  including  22,000  regular  troops.  About  12,000 
of  thefe  were  deftined  to  undertake  the  fiege  of 
Louifbourg,  on  the  ifland  of  Cape  Breton.  The  re- 
dudlion  of  Louifbourg,  being  on  objed  of  immediate 
confideration,  was  undertaken  with  all  poffible  dif- 
patch.  Major-general  Amherft,  being  joined  by  ad- 
miral Bofcawen,  with  the  fleet  and  forces  from  Eng- 
land, the  whole  armament,  confifting  of  157  fail, 
took  their  departure  from  the  harbour  of  Halifax,  in 
Nova  Scotia  ^  and  on  the  2d  of  June  part  of  the  tranf-  # 

ports  anchored  in  the  bay  of  Gabarus,  about  7  miles 
to  the  weft  ward  of  Louifbourg.  The  garrifon  of  this 
place,  commanded  by  the  chevalier  Drucour,  con- 
fifted  of  2500  regular  troops',  300  militia,  formed 
of  the  t^urghers  ;  and  toward  the  end  of  the  fiege, 
they  we|e  reinforced  by  350  Canadians,  including  60 
Indians.  The  harbour  was  fecured  by  fix  Ihips  of 
the  line,  and  five  frigates,  three  of  which  the  enemy 
funk  acrofs  the  harbour's  mouth,  in  order  to  render 
it  inacceffible  to  the  Englifti  ihipping.  The  gover- 
nor 
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nor  had  taken  all  the  precautions  in  his  power  to  pre^ 
vept  a  landings  by  eftablifhing  a  chain  of  pofts  along 
the  moil  acceffible  parts  of  the  beach  :  but  there 
were  fome  intermediate  places  which  could  not  be 
properly  fecured,  and  in  one  of  thefe  the  Englifti 
troops  were  difembarked  -,  on  which  occafion  briga- 
.dier  Wolfe  dillinguiihed  himfelf  greatly. 

The  landing  was  not  efteded,  however,  without 
an  obftinate  oppoficion  :  and  the  llores,  with  the  ar- 
tillery, being  brought  on  fhore,  the  town  of  Louif- 
bourg  was  formally  inveiled.  The  difficulty  of  land- 
ing {lores  and  implements  in  boillerous  weather,  and 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  which,  being  marfhy,  was 
unfit  for  the  conveyance  of  heavy  cannon,  retarded 
the  operations  of  the  fiege ;  and  Mr.  Amherll  made 
his  approaches  with  great  circumfpedlion*  A  very 
fevere  fire,  well  dire6led,  was  maintained  againll  the 
befiegers  and  their  work,  from  the  town,  the  ifland 
battery,  and  the  fhips  in  the  harbour ;  and  divers 
fallies  were  made,  though  without  much  effedl.  Be- 
fide  the  regular  approaches  to  the  town,  condudled 
by  the  engineers,  under  the  immediate  command  and 
infpedion  of  general  Amherll,  divers  batteries  were 
raifed  by  the  detached  corps  under  brigadier  Wolfe, 
who  exerted  himfelf  with  amazing  adlivity.  The 
three  great  lliips,  the  Entreprenant,  Capricieux,  and 
Ceiebre,  were  fet  on  fire  by  the^bomb-iheils,  and 
burned  to  afhes  •,  fo  that  none  remained  but  the  Pru* 
dent  and  Bienfaifant,  which  the  admiral  undertook 
to  deflroy.  For  this  purpofe,  the  boars  of  the  fqua- 
dron  were  detached  into  the  harbour  in  the  night 
time,  through  a  terrible  fire.  The  Prudent,  being 
aground,  v/as  fet  on  fire,  and  deftroyed ;  but  the 
Bienfaifant  wHs  towed  out  of  the  harbour  in  triumph* 

In  the  profecution  of  the  fiege,  the  admiral  and 
general  co-operated  with  remarkable  harmony  :  the 
fire  of  the  town  was  alfo  managed  with  equal  flcill 
and  adlivity,  and  kept  up  with  great  perfeverance  ; 
undl,    at  length,  their  fhipping  being  all  taken  or 
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tieftroyed,  and  divers  pradlicable  breaches  effedledj 
the  governor  was  conftrained  to  fubmic. 

Thus,  at  the  expence  of  about  400  men  killed  or 
Wounded,  the  Englifh  obtained  poffeflion  of  the  im- 
portant ifland  of  Cape  Breton,  and  the  flrong  town 
of  Louifbourg ;  in  which  the  vi6tors  found  221 
pieces  of  cannon,  18  mortars,  and  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  ilores  and  ammunition.  The  lofs  of 
Louiibourg  was  the  more  feverely  felt  by  the  French 
king,  as  it  had  been  attended  with  the  de{lru6lion 
of  fo  many  confiderable  fliips. 

In  the  Eaft  Indies  the  tranfadlions  of  the  war  were 
chequered ~  with  a  variety  of  fuccefs ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  defigns  of  the  enemy  were  entirely  de- 
feated. The  French  king  had  fent  a  confiderable  re- 
inforcement to  the  Ead  indies,  under  the  command 
of  general  Lally,  with  fijch  a  number  of  fhips  as 
rendered  the  fquadron  of  Mr.  d'Apche  fuperior  to 
that  of  admiral  Pocock ;  who  fucceeded  after  the 
death  of  admiral  Watfon^  to  the  command  of  the 
Englilli  fquadron,  ftationed  on  the  coaft  of  Coro- 
mandel ;  which,  in  the  beginning  of  this  year,  was 
reinforced  from  England  with  feveral  fhips,  under 
the  direction  of  comm.odore  Stevens.  Immediately 
after  this  jundion,  admiral  Pocock,  who  had  already 
fignalized  himfelf  by  his  courage  and  condudl,  failed 
to  intercept  the  French  fquadron,  of  Vi^hich  he  had 
received  intelligence^  In  two  days  he  defcried  in  the 
road  of  Fort  St,  David  the  enemy's  fleet,  confiiling  of 
hine  (hips  -,  vv'hich-  immediately  itood  out  to  iea,  and 
formed  the  line  of  battle  a-head.  The  admiral  took 
the  fame  precaution^  and,  bearing  down  upon  Mr. 
d'Apche,  the  engagement  began  about  three  in  the 
afternoon.  The  French  commodore,'' having  fuf- 
tained  a  warm  aftion  for  about  four  hours,  bore  away 
with  his  whole  fleet  y  and  being  joined  by  tv/o  fiiips^ 
forrned  a  line  of  batde  again  to  leeward.  Admiral 
Pocock's  own  ihip,  and  fome  others,  being  greatly 
damaged  in  their  mails  and  rigging,  two  of  his  cap- 
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tains  having  mifbehaved  in  the  aclion,  and  night 
coming  on,  he  did  not  think  it  advifeable  to  purlue 
them  cJofeiy  ;  neverihelefs,  he  followed  them  at  a 
proper  didance,  and  maintained  the  weather  gage,  in 
cafe  he  fhouid  be  able  to  renew  the  adion  in  the 
morning.  However,  in  the  irorning,  not  the  leaft 
vefbige  of  them  appeared.  Such  was  the  ifTue  of  the 
firfc  adion  between  the  Englifh  and  French  fquadrons 
in  the  Eaft  Indies,  which,  over  and  above  the  lofs 
of  a  capital  fliip,  diiabled  and  run  alhore,  is  faid  to 
have  coil  the  enemy  about  500  men,  whereas  the  Bri- 
tifli  admiral  did  not  lofe  one  fifth  part  of  that  number. 
In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Lally  had  difembarked  his 
troops  at  Pondicherry,  and,  taking  the  field,  imme- 
diately inveiled  the  fort  of  St.  David,  while  the  fqua- 
dron  blocked  it  up  by  fea  ;  two  Englifh  fhips  being 
at  anchor  in  the  road  when  the  enemy  arrived,  their 
captains,  feeing  no  pofTibility  of  efcaping,  ran  them 
on  fhore,  (ct  them  on  fire,  and  retired  with  their 
men  into  the  fortrefs,  which,  however,  was  in  a  few 
dnys  furtendered.  Admiral  Pocock  having,  to  the 
beit  of  his  power,  repaired  his  fhips,  fet  fail  again, 
in  order  to  attempt  the  relief  of  Fort  St.  David's; 
but  notwithftanding  his  utmoll  endeavours,  could 
not  reach  it  in  time  to  be  of  any  fervice.  On  the 
30th  day  of  May  he  came  in  figl^t  of  Pondicherry, 
from  w^hence  the  French  fquadron  flood  away  early 
next  morning ;  nor  was  it  in  his  power  to  come  up 
with  them,  though  he  made  all  polTible  efforts  for 
that  purpofe.  He  failed  a  third  time  in  quefl  of  Mr. 
Apche,  and  in  two  days  perceived  his  fquadron,  con- 
filling  of  eight  fliips  of  the  line  and  a  frigate,  at  an- 
chor in  the  road  of  Pondicherry.  They  no  fooner 
defcried  him  advancing,  than  they  flood  out  to  fea  as 
before,  and  he  continued  to  chace,  in  hope  of  bring- 
ing ihem  to  an  engagement ;  but  all  his  endeavours 
proved  fruitlefs,  till  the  3d  day  of  Auguft,  when, 
having  obtained  the  weather-gage,  he  bore  down 
vipon  them  in  order  of  battle.  The  engagement  be- 
gan 
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gan  with  great  impetuofity  on  both  fides,  but  in  little 
more  than  ten  minutes  Mr.  d'Apche  fet  his  fore- 
faii  and  bore  away,  his  whole  fquadrori  following  his 
example,  and  maintaining  a  running  fight  in  a  very 
irregular  line.  The  Britifh  admiral  then  hoifted  the 
fignal  for  a  general  chace,  which  the  enemy  perceiv- 
ing, thought  proper  to  cut  away  their  boats,  and 
croud  with  all  the  fail  they  could  carry.  They 
efcaped  by  favour  of  the  night  into  the  road  of  Pon- 
dicherry,  and  Mr.  Pocock  anchored  with  his  fqua- 
dron  off  Carical,  a  French  fettlement  -,  having  thus 
obtained  an  undifputed  vidory,  with  the  lofs  of  30 
men  killed.  The  French  fleet  was  fo  much  damaged j 
that  their  commodore  failed  for  the  idand  of  Bourbon, 
in  the  fame  latitude  with  Madagafcar,  in  order  to 
refit  •,  thus  leaving  the  command  and  fovereignty  of 
the  Indian  feas  to  the  Enghfli  admiral. 

Previous  to  the  more  capital  operations  by  fea,  we 
Ihall  fpecify  the  mofl  remarkable  captures  that  were 
made  upon  the  enemy  by  fmgle  fhips  of  war,  during 
the  courfe  of  the  fummer  and  autumn,  1759.  A 
French  privateer,  belonging  to  Granville,  called  the 
Marquis  de  Marigny,  of  20  guns  and  200  men,  v/as 
taken  by  captain  Parker,  of  the  Montague-,  who 
likewife  made  prize  of  a  fmaller  armed  velTel,  from. 
Dunkirk,  of  8  cannon  and  60  men.  About  the 
fame  period,  captain  Graves,  of  the  Unicorn,  broughc 
in  the  Moras  privateer  of  St.  Malo,  of  22  guns  and 
200  men.  Two  large  merchant-lhips,  loaded  on  the 
French  king's  account,  for  Martinique,  v/ith  ilores 
for  the  troops  on  that  ifland,  were  taken  by  captain 
Lendrick,  of  the  Brilliant.  Captain  Hood,  of  the 
Veflal,  belonging  to  a  fmall  fquadron  commanded  by 
admiral  Holmes,  who  had  failed  for  the  Weil  Indies 
in  January,  being  advanced  a  confiderable  way  a-head 
of  the  fleet,  defcried  and  gave  chace  to  the  Bellona, 
of  32  guns  and  220  men.  Captain  Hood,  having 
made  a  fignal  to  the  admiral,  continued  the  chace 
until  he  advanced  within  half   muiket-fl-iot  of  the 
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enemv,  and  then  poured  in  a  broadfide,  whicli  waf 
immediately  retorted.  The  engagement  was  main- 
tained with  great  vigour  on  both  fides,  for  the  fpace 
of  four  hours  ;  at  the  expiration  of  which,  the  Bel- 
i'ona  ftruck,  after  having  loft  all  her  mafts  and  rig- 
ging, with  about  40  men  killed  in  the  action  :  nor 
was  the  vi6lor  in  a  much  better  condition.  The  Bel- 
}on,^  had  failed  in  January  from  the  ifland  of  Marti- 
nique, along  with  the  FlorifTant,  and  another  French 
frigate,  from  which  Ihe  had  been  feparated  in  the 
paiTage. 

Immediately  after  this  exploit,  captain  Elliot, 
of  the  ^olus  frigate,  accompanied  by  the  Ifis, 
iTiade  prize  of  French  fhip,  the  Mignonne,  of  2a 
guns  and  140  men;  one  of  four  frigates  employed 
as  a  convoy  to  a  large  fleet  of  merchant- (hips,  near 
the  iiland  of  Rhe'e. 

In  the  month  of  March,  the  Englifh  frigates  the 
Southampton  and  Melampe,  commanded  by  the 
captains  Gilchrift  and  Hotham,  being  at  fea  to  the 
northward  on  a  cruife,  fell  in  with  the  Danae,  of 
40  cannon,  and  330  men,  which  was  engaged  by 
captain  Hotham  in  a  fliip  of  half  the  force,  who 
maintained  the  battle  a  confiderable  time  with  adm.i- 
rable  gallantry,  before  his  confort  could  come  to  his 
affiftance.  As  they  fought  in  the  dark,  captain  Gil- 
chrift was  obliged  to  lie  by  for  f^me  time,  becaufe 
he  could  not  diftinguifh  the  one  from  the  other ;  but 
no  fooner  did  the  day  appear  than  he  bore  down  upon 
the  Danae,  and  foon  compelled  her  to  furrender. 

Another  remarkable  exploit  was  about  the  fame 
iundure  atchieved  by  captain  Harrington,  of  the 
Achilles,  of  60  cannon,  who,  to  the  weflv/ard  of 
Cape  Finifterre,  encountered  a  French  fhip  of  equal 
force,  called  the  Count  de  St.  Ftererttin  ;  v/ho  was 
obliged  to  ilrike  after  a  clofe  and  obltinate  engage- 
ment. Captain  Falkner,  in  the  Windfor,  of  60  guns, 
cruifjng  to  the  wtflward,  difcovered  four  large  Ihips 
to  leeward  -,  which  formed  the  line  of  battle  a-head, 
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in  order  to  give  him  a  warm  reception.  He  clofed 
with  the  fternmoft  fhip,  which  fuftained  his  fire  about 
an  hour  :  then  the  other  three  bearing  away,  (lie 
flruck  her  colours,  and  was  condudbed  to  Lifbon. 
She  proved  to  be  the  Due  de  Chartres,  pierced  for 
60  cannon,  though  at  that  time  carrying  no  more 
than  24^  with  300  men.  She  belonged,  v/ith  the 
other  three  that  efcaped,  to  the  French  Eall  India 
company,  was  loaded  with  gunpowder  and  naval 
ilores,  and  bovmd  for  Pondicherry. 

In  the  month  of  May,  a  French  frigate,  called 
the  Arethufa,  of  32  guns,  and  well  manned,  fab'- 
mitted  to  two  Britifh  frigates,  the  Venus  and  the 
Thames,  commanded  by  the  captains  Harrifon  and 
Col  by. ^ 

Several  ermed  (hips  of  the  enemy,  and  rich  prizes, 
were  taken  in  the  Well  Indies  •,  particularly  two 
French  frigates,  and  two  Dutch  fhips  with  French 
^commodities,  all  richly  laden,  by  fome  of  the  fhips 
of  the  fquadron  which  vice-admiral  Cotes  commanded 
in  the  Jamaica  ilation.  But  notv/ithftanding  the  vi- 
gilance and  courage  of  the  Enghfn  cruisers  in  thofe 
feas,  the  French  privateers  fwarmed  to  Rich  a  degree, 
that,  in  the  courfe  of  this  year,  they  took  above  200 
fail  of  Britifli  fnips,  valued  at  600,000  pounds  flerling. 
This  their  fuccefs  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  bv  this 
jtime  the  iQand  of  Guadalupe,  was  in  poiTeffion  of  the 
Englilli,  and  commodore  Moore  commanded  a  nume- 
rous fquadron  in  thofe  very  latitudes. 

Having  taken  notice  of  fome  remarkable  captures 
that  were  made  by  fingle  fhips,  we  fnali  now  proceed 
to  defcribe  the  a(5lions  that  were  performed  in  this  pe- 
riod by  the  different  fquadrons  of  Great  Britain.  In- 
telligence having  been -received,  that  the  enemy  me- 
ditated an  invafion  upon  lome  of  the  Britifh  territo- 
ries, and  that  a  number  of  flat  bottom^ed  boats  were. 
prepared  at  Flavre  de  Grace,  for  the  purpofe  of  dif- 
embarking  troops-,  rear-admiral  Rodney  was  de- 
tached with  a  fma  1  fquadron  pf  Qiips  and  bombs,  to 
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overawe  that  part  of  the  coafl  of  France.  He  accord- 
ingly anchored  in  the  road  of  Havre,  and  made  a  dif- 
pofition  to  execute  the  infl:ru6lions  he  had  received. 
The  bombveffels  being  placed  in  the  narrow  channel 
of  the  river  leading  to  Honfleur,  began  to  throw  their 
{hells,  and  continued  the  bombardment  for  52  hours, 
"without  intermiiTion-,  during  which,  a  numerous  body 
of  French  troops  was  employed  in  throwing  up  en- 
trenchments, erecting  new  batteries,  and  firing  both 
Ihot  and  Ihells  upon  the  aflailants.  The  town  was  fet 
en  fire  in  leveral  places,  and  burned  with  great  fury  ; 
feme  of  the  boats  were  overturned,  and  a  few  of 
them  reduced  to  afhes,  while  the  inhabitants  forfook 
the  place  in  the  utmofl  conflernation  :  neverthelefs, 
the  damage  done  to  the  enemy  was  too  inconfiderable 
to  make  amends  for  the  expence  of  the  armament, 
and  the  lofs  of  1900  fnells  and  1 100  carcafTes,  which 
were  expended  on  this  expedition.  Bombardments 
of  this  kind  are  at  befl  but  cxpenfive  and  unprofitable 
operations,  and  may  be  deemed  a  barbarous  method 
of  profecuting  war;  inafmuch  as  the  damage  falls 
jrather  upon  the  innocent  inhabitants,  than  on  the 
govern  ment. 

The  honour  of  the  Britiih  flag  was  much  more 
effeciuaily  afferted  by  the  gallant  admiral  Bofcawen, 
who  was  entrufled  with  thecondudi:  of  a  fquadron  in 
the  Mediterranean.  It  muft  be  owned,  however, 
that  his  firfl  attempt  favoured  of  temxrity.  Having 
in  vain  difplayed  the  Britiih  flag  in  fight  of  Toulon, 
by  way  of  defiance  to  the  French  fleet  that  there  lay 
^t  anchor ;  he  ordered  three  ihips  of  the  line,  comr 
manded  by  the  captains  Smith,  Harland,  and  Bar- 
ker, to  advance  and  burn  two  fhips  that  lay  ciofe  to 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  They  accordingly  ap- 
proached with  great  intrepidity,  and  met  with  a  very 
warm  reception  from  divers  batteries  which  they  had 
not  before  perceived :  To  that  they  were  towed  off 
with  great  difliculty,  in  a  very  fliattered  condition. 
The  admiral  feeing  three  of  his  befl  fhips  fo  roughly 
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handled  in  this  enterprize,  returned  to  Gibraltar  in 
order  to  refit ;  and  M.  de  la  Clue,  commander  of 
the  fquadron  at  Toulon,  feized  this  opportunity  of 
failing,  in  hope  of  pafLng  the  Streights  mouth  un- 
obferved ;  his  fleet  confiding  of  12  large  fliips  and 
3  frigates.  Admiral  Boicawen,  who  commanded  14 
fail  of  the  line,  with  2  frigates,  and  as  many  iirefliips, 
having  refitted  his  fquadron,  detached  2  frigates  t(j 
keep  a  good  iook-out,  and  give  timely  notice  in  cafe 
the  enemy  iliould  approach.  On  the  i  }th  of  Augud", 
in  the  evenino-  the  Gibraltar  frigate  made  a  fi2;nal 
that  14  fail  appeared  on  the  Barbary  fhore.  Upon 
'which  tiie  Englifn  admiral  immediately  went  to  lea  : 
at  day-light  he  defcried  iev^n  large  Ihips  lying  to  ; 
but  when  the  Englifh  fquadron  did  not  anfsver  their 
fignal,  they  difcovered  their  mi fiake,  (i-t  all  their 
fails,  and  made  the  bed  of  their  way.  Even  now 
perhaps  he  might  have  efcaped,  had  he  not  been 
obliged  to  wait  for  the  Souveraine,  which  was  a 
heavy  failer.  At  noon  the  wind,  v^hich  had  blov/n  a 
frefh  gale,  died  av/ay  ;  and  it  was  fome  time  before 
his  head  moll  fhips  could  clofe  v/ith  the  rear  of  the 
enemy;  which,  though  greatly  out-numbered,  fought 
with  uncommon  .  bravery.  The  Englifh  admiral, 
without  waiting  to  return  the  fire  of  the  fternmoll, 
ufed  all  his  endeavours  to  come  with  the  Ocean, 
which  Mr.  de  la  Clue  commanded  in  perfon  ;  and 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  running  athwart 
her  hawfe,  poured  into  her  a  furious  broad  fide  :  thus 
the  engagement  began  with  equal  vigour  on  both 
fides.  This  difpute,  ho>vever,  was  of  fliort  dura- 
tion ;  in  about  half  an  hour  admiral  Bofcawen's. 
mizen-maft  and  topfail  yards  were  ihot  away  ;  and 
thi^  enemy  hoifted  all  the  fail  they  could  carry.  Mre 
Bofcawen,  having  ihifced  his  Mag  from  the  Namur  to 
the  Newark,  joined  fome  other  fnips  in  attacking  the 
Centaur  of  74  guns,  which,  being  thus  overpowered^ 
was  obliged  to  fur  render.  The  Britiih  admiral  pur- 
fued  them  all  night,  during  which'  the  SGUveraine- 
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and  Guerrier  altered  their  courfe,  and  deferted  thei? 
commander.  At  day-break,  Mr.  de  la  Clue,  whofe 
left  leg  had  been  broke  in  the  engagement,  .perceived 
the  Englifli  fquadron  crowding  ail  their  fails  to  come 
up  with  him,  and  finding  himfelf  on  the  coaft  of 
Portugal,  determined  to  burn  his  fnips  rather  than 
they  lliould  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  vidtors.  The 
Ocean  was  run  afhore  two  leagues  from  Lagos,  near 
the  fort  oif  Almadana,  the  commander  of  which  fired 
three  fhots  at  the  Fnglifn:  another  captain  of  the 
French  fquadron  followed  the  example  of  his  com- 
mander ;  and  both  endeavoured  to  difembark  their 
men  :  bvit  the  fea  being  rough,  this  proved  a  very 
tedious  and  difficult  attempt.  The  captains  of  the 
Temeraire  and  Modefte,  jnftead  of  deftroying  their 
fhips,  anchored  as  near  as  they  could  to  the  forts 
Exavier  and  Lagres,  in  hope  of  enjoying  their  pro- 
tedbion  5  but  in  this  hope  they  were  difappointed. 
Mr.  de  la  Clue  had  been  landed,  and  the  command  of 
the  Ocean  v^as  left  to  the  count  de  Cafne  -,  who  hav- 
ing received  one  broadfide  from  the  America,  flruck 
his  colours,  and  the  Englifn  took  pofieffion  of  .this 
noble  prize,  the  bed  iliip  in  the  French  navy,  mounted 
with  80  cannon.  Captain  Bentley  of  the  Warfpighr, 
who  had  remarkably  fignalized  himfelf  by  his  courage, 
during  the  aflion  of  the  preceding  day,  attacked  the 
Temeraire  of  74  guns,  and  brought  her  off  with 
little  damage.  Vice-admiral  Broderick,  the  fecond 
in  command,  advancing  v^^ith  his  divifion,  burned  the 
Redoubtable  of  74  gun?,  v^hich  was  bulged  and 
abandoned  by  her  men  and  ofncers  ;  but  they  made 
prize  of  the  Modefre,  carrying  64  guns,  which  had 
not  been  much  injured  in  the  engagement.  This 
vidlory  v/as  obtained  by  the  EngliQi  admiral  at  a  very 
fmall  expence  of  m.en  ;  the  whole  number  of  the 
killed  and  \vounded  not  exceeding  250  on  board  of 
the  Brinlh  fquadron  ;  though  the  carnage  among  the 
enemy  mud:  have  been  much  more  conficlerable  :  but 
the  molt  fevere  circumdance  of  this  difader  v/as  the 
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lofs  of  four  capital  (hips,  two  of  which  were  deftroyed, 
and  the  other  two  brought  in  triumph  to  England, 
to  be  numbered  among  the  bed  bottoms  of  the  Bri- 
tilh  navy.  What  augmented  the  good  fortune  of 
the  vidtors,  was,  that  not  one  ofEcer  loft  his  life  m 
the  eng-asrement. 

The  court  of  Verfs-illes,  in  order  to  embarrafs  the 
BritiHi  miniftry,  and  divert  their  attention  from  all 
external  expeditions,  had,  in  the  v,^inter,  projedled  a 
plan  for  invading  feme  part  of  the  Britifn  dominions 5 
and,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  had  adluaily  begun 
to  make  preparations  on  different  parts  of  their  coaii, 
for  carrying  this  defign  into  execution.  Every  pre- 
cautionary ftep  was,  however,  taken  to  fru (Irate  their 
intentions ,  but  the  adminiftration  v/ifely  placed  their 
chief  dependence  upon  the  flrength  of  thQ  navy ; 
part  of  which  was  \o  divided  and  il:ationed,  as  to 
block  up  all  the  harbours  of  France,  in  which  the 
enemy  were  known  to  make  any  naval  armament  of 
confequence.  Notv^ithftanding  the  difailer  of  Mr.  de 
la  Clue,  the  French  miniftry  perfiiled  in  their  defign: 
toward  the  execution  of  Vv'hich,  they  had  prepared 
another  confiderable  fleet,  at  the  harbours  of  Roch- 
fort,  Breft,  and  Port-Louis,  to  be  comimanded  by- 
Mr.  de  Conflans,  and  reinforced  by  a  confiderable 
body  of  troops.  Flat- bottomed  boats,  and  tranf. 
ports  to  be  ufed  in  this  expedition,  were  prepared  in 
different  ports  on  the  coaft  of  France  ^  and  a  fmall 
fquadron  was  equipped' at  Dunkirk,  under  the  com- 
niand  of  an  enterprinng  adventurer  called  Thurot, 
who  had,  in  the  courfe  of  the  preceding  year,  figna- 
lized  his  courage  and  conduft  in  a  large  privateer 
called  the  Belleide. 

This  man's  name  bccamjC  a  terror  to  the  merchants 
of  Great  Britain  ;  for  his  valour  was  not  m.ore  re- 
markable in  battle  than  his  condudl  in  eludins;  the 
purfuit  of  the  Britifn  cruifers,  who  v/ere  fucceffively 
dtrtached  in  queft  of  him..  The  court  of  Verlaillcs 
was  not  infenfibie  to  his  merit.    Ke  obtained  a  com- 
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miffion  from  the  French  king,  and  was  veiled  with 
the  command  of  the  fmall  armament  now  fitting  out 
in  the  harbour  of  Dunkirk. 

The  Britifh  government,  apprifed  of  all  thefe  par- 
ticularsj  took  fuch  meafures  to  defeat  the  propofed 
invafion,  as  muft  have  conveyed  a  very  high  idea  of 
the  power  of  Great  Britain  to  thofe  who  confidered, 
that,  exclufive  of  the  force  oppofed  to  this  defign,- 
they  at  the  fame  time  carried  on  the  moll  vigorous 
and  important  operations  of  war  in  Germany,  Ame- 
rica,   the  Eaft   and  Weft  Indies.      Thu rot's  arma- 
ment at  Dunkirk  w^as  watched  by  an  Englifh  fqua- 
dron  in  the  Downs,  commanded  by  com.modore  Boys; 
the  port  of  Havre  was  guarded  by  rear  admiral  Rod- 
ney •,  Mr.  Bofcawen  had  been  ftationed  off  Toulon  -, 
and  the  coafl  of  Vannes  v/as  fcoured  by  a  fmali  fqua- 
dron  detached  from  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  who  had, 
during  the  whole  fummer,  blocked  up  the  harbour 
of  Brefl,  where  Conllans  lay  with  his  fleer,  in  order 
to  be  joined  by  the  other  divifions  of  the  armament. 
Thefe  different  fquadrons  of  the  Britifh  navy  were 
copneded  by  a  chain  of  feparate  cruifers  ;    lb  that 
the  whole  coafl  of  France,  from  Dunkirk  to  the  ex- 
tremity  of  Bretagne,   were  diflreffed   by  an  adual 
blockade. 

The  French  miniflry  being  thus  hampered,  for- 
bore their  attempt  upon  Britain  •,  ^and  the  projefled 
invafion  feemed  to  hang  in  fufpence,  till  the  month 
of  Augufl,  in  the  beginning  of  which  their  army  in 
Germany  was  defeated  at  Minden.  Their  defigns  in 
that  country  being  baffled  by  this  difafler,  they  feemed 
to  convert  their  chief  attention  to  their  fea-arma- 
ment ;  the  preparations  were  refumed  with  redoubled 
vip-our :  even  after  the  defeat  of  La  Clue,  they  re- 
folved  to  try  their  fortune  in  a  defcent  upon  Ireland  : 
and  the  young  pretender  remained  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Vannes  incognito,  in  order  once  more  to 
hazard  his  perfon,  and  countenance  a  revolt  in  the 
dominions  of  Great  Britain, 
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The  execution  of  this  fcheme  was,  however,  pre^ 
vented  by  the  vigilance  of  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  Vv^ho 
blocked  up  the  harbour  of  Bred,  with  a  fleet  of  23  ca- 
pital ihips  •,  while  another  fquadron  of  fmaller  fnips  and 
frigates,  vinder  the  command  of  captain  Duff,  con- 
tinued to  cruife  alono;  the  French  coail  from  Port 
L'Orient  in  Bretagne  to  the  point  of  St.  Giiles  in 
Poitou.  At  length,  however,  in  the  beginning  of 
November,  the  Britifh  fquadron  ^were  driven  from 
the  coaft  of  France  by  ftrels  of  w€ather,  and  on  the 
9th  day  of  the  month  anchored  in  Torbay.  Admi- 
ral Conflans  fnatched  this  opportunity  of  failing  frorn 
Brell,  with  21  fail  of  the  line  and  4  frigates,  in 
hope  of  being  able  to  dellroy  the  Englifh  fquadron 
commanded  by  captain  Duff,  before  the  larger  fleet 
could  return  from  the  coaft  of  Eng-land.  Sir  Edward 
Hawke,  having  received  intelhgence  that  the  French 
fleet  had  lailed  from  Breft,  ii-pmediately  ftood  to  fea, 
in  order  to  purfue  them  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
government  ifllied  orders  for  guarding  all  thole  parts 
of  the  coafl:  that  were  thought  the  moil  expofed  to  a 
defcent. 

While  thefe  meafures  were  taken  with  equal  vigour 
and  deliberation,  Sir  Edward  Hawke  fleered  his 
courfe  dire6lly  for  Quiberon,  on  the  coaft  of  Bretagne, 
which  he  fuppofed  would  be  the  rendezvous  of  the 
French  fquadron.  Ofi  the  20th  of  November,  he 
fell  in  with  them,  as  they  v/ere  giving  chace  to  cap- 
tain Duff's  fquadron,  which  now  joined  the  large  fleer, 
after  having  run  fome  rifque  of  being  taken.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Hawke,  who  had  formed  the  line  a  breaft, 
nov/  perceiving  that  the  French  admiral  endeavoured 
to  efcape,  threw  out  a  fignal  for  feven  of  his  fnips 
that  Were  neareft  the  enemy  to  chace,  and  endeavour 
to  detain  them,  until  they  could  be  reinforced  by  the 
reft  of  the  fquadron.  Confidering  the  roughnefs  of 
the  weather,  the  nature  of  the  coaR",  which  is  in  this 
place  very  hazardous,  and  entirely  unknown  to  the 
Britifh  failors,  it  required  extraordinary  refolution  in 
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the  Englifh  admiral  to  attempt  hoftilities  on  this  oc- 
cafion.  With  refpedl  to  his  fliips  of  the  line,  he  had 
but  the  advantage  of  one  in  point  of  number,  and 
no  fuperiority  in  men  or  metal ;  confecjuently  Mr. 
de  Conflans  might  haye  hazarded  a  fair  battle  in  the 
open  fea,  v/ithout  any  imputation  of  temerity :  but 
he  thought  proper  to  play  a  more  artful  game,  and 
retired  clofe  in  fhore,  with  a  view  to  draw  the  Ens- 
lifli  fquadron  among  the  fhoals  and  iflands,  while  he 
and  his  officers,  who  were  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  navigation,  could  either  ftay,  and  take  advan- 
tage of  their  difafter,  or,  if  hard  preiTed,  retire  through 
channels  unknown  to  the  Britifli  pilots. 

At  half  an  hour  after  tv^o,  the  van  of  the  Englifh 
fleet  began  the  engagement  with  the  rear  of  the  ene- 
my, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belleifle.     Every  Ihip 
as  fhe  advanced  poured  in  a  broadfide  on  the  ftern- 
inoil  of  the  French,  and  bore  down  upon  their  van, 
leaving  the  rear  to  thofe  that  came  after.    Sir  Edward 
Hav/ke,  in  the  Royal  George  of  no  guns,  referved 
his  fire  in  paffing  through  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and 
ordered  his  mafter  to  bring  him  along-fide  of  the 
French  admiral,  who  commanded  in  perfon  on  board 
of  the  Soleil  Royal,    of  80  guns  and    1200  men. 
When  the  pilot  remonftrated  that  he  could  not  obey 
iiis  command,  without  the  mod  imminent  rifque  of 
running  upon   a  Ihoal,    the  brave "^  veteran    replied, 
'^  You  have  done  your  duty  in  fhe  wing  the  danger  •, 
now  you  are  to  comply  with  my  order,  and  lay  me 
along-fide  the  Soleil  Royal."    His  wifh  was  gratified : 
the  Royal  George  ranged  up  with  the  French  adrni? 
ral.     The  Thcfee,  another  large  fhip  of  the  enemy, 
running  up  between  the  two  commanders,  fuitained 
the  fire  referved  for  the  Soleil  Royal  ^  but  in  return- 
ing the  firil  broadfide  foundered,  in   confequence  of 
the  high  fea  that  entered   her  lower  deck-ports,  and  - 
filled  her  with  water.     Notwithftanding;  the  boifler- 
ous  weather,  a  good  number  of  ihips  on  b(3th  fides 
fought  with  equal  fury  and  dubious  luccefsj  till  about 
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four  In  the  afternoon,  when  the  Formidable  flruck  her 
colours.  The  Superbe  ihared  the  fate  of  the  Thefee 
in  going  to  the  bottom.  The  Heros  hauled  down 
her  colours  in  token  of  fubmiffion,  and  dropped  an- 
chor-, but  the  wind  was  fo  high,  that  no  boat  could 
be  fent  to  take  poffeffion.  By  this  time  day-light 
began  to  fail,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  French 
fleet  efcaped  under  colour  of  the  darknefs. 

Night  approaching,  the  wind  blowing  with  aug« 
mented  violence  on  a  lee-ihore,  and  the  Britiih 
fquadron  being  intangled  among  unknown  fhoals  and 
iflands.  Sir  Edward  Hawke  made  the  fignal  for  an- 
choring to  the  weftward  of  the  fmall  illand  Dumer  5 
and  here  the  fleet  remained  all  night  in  a  very  dan- 
gerous riding,  alarmed  by  the  fury  of  the  ftorm,  and 
inceflant  flring  of  guns  of  diilrefs,  without  their 
knowing  whether  it  proceeded  from  friend  or  enemy. 
The  Soleil  Royal  had,  under  favour  of  the  nighty 
anchored  alfo  in  the  midft  of  the  Britifh  fquadron  ; 
but  at  day-break,  Mr.  de  Conflans  ordered  her  cable 
to  be  cut,  and  flie  drove  afhore  to  the  weflward  of 
Crozie.  The  Engliih  admiral  immediately  made  fig- 
nal  to  the  Eflex  to  flip  her  cable  and  purfue  her  ;  but 
in  obeying  this  order,  flie  ran  unfortunately  on  a  fand- 
bank,  called  Lefour,  where  the  Refolution,  another 
fliip  of  the  Englifli  fc^uadron,  was  already  grounded. 
Here  they  were  both  irrecoverably  loftj'^in  ipite  of 
all  the  affiflance  that  could  be  given:  but  ail  their 
men,  and  part  of  their  fl:orcs,  were  faved,  and  the 
wrecks  burnt.  He  likewife  detached  the  Portland, 
Chatham,,  and  Vengeance,  to  deftroy  the  Soleil 
Royal,  which  was  burned  by  her  own  people,-  before 
the  Engliih  fliips  could  approach ;  but  they  arrived 
time*  enough  to  reduce  the  Heros  to  aihes  on  Lefour, 
where  flie  had  been  alfo  flranded  ;  and  the  Jufte,  an- 
other of  their  great  ihips,  perifhed  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Loire. 

The  admiral  perceiving  feven  large  fhips  of  the 
enemy  riding  at  anchor  between  Foinc  Penvas  and 
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the  mouth  af  the  fiver  Vilaine,  made  the  fignal  to 
weigh,  in  order  to  attack  them ;  but  the  fury  of  the 
florm  increafed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  remain  at  anchor,  and  even  ordered  the  top-galiant- 
mafts'  to  be  firuck. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  French  fhips  being  lighten- 
ed of  their  cannon,  their  officers  took  advantage  of 
the  ncod,  and  a  more  moderate  gale  under  the  land, 
to  enter  the  Vilaine  •,  where  they  lay  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  entrance,  protected  by  fome  occafional 
•batterie?  erected  on  the  fhore,  and  by  two  large  fri- 
gates, moored  acrofs  the  mouth  of  the  harbour. 
Thus  they  were  effectually  fecured  from  any  attempts 
of  fmall  vefiels  ♦,  and  as  for  large  Ihips,  there  was 
not  water  fuiiicient  to  float  them  within  fighting  dif- 
tance  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  v/hole,  this  battle,  in  which  a  very  incon- 
fiderable  number  of  lives  were  loft,  mjay  be  confi- 
dered  as  one  of  the  moil:  perilous  and  important  ac- 
tions that  ever  happened  in  any  war  between  the  two 
nations  :  for  it  not  only  defeated  the  projeded  inva- 
fion,  which  had  hung  menacing  fo  long  over  the  ap- 
prehenfions  of  Great  Britain  -,  but  it  gave  the  finifh- 
ing  blow  to  the  naval  pov/er  of  France,  which  was 
totally  difabled  from  undertaking  any  thing  of  con- 
fequence  in  the  fequel. 

By  this  timiC,  indeed,  Thurot  had  efcaped  from 
Dunkirk,  and  directed  his  courfe  to  the  North  Sea, 
whither  he  was  followed  by  commodore  Boys,  who 
nevertheiefs  was  diiappointed  in  his  purfuit ;  but  the 
fate  of  that  adventurer  falls  under  the  occurrences  of 
the  enfuing  year. 

As  ror  Sir  Edv/ard  Hawke,  he  continued  cruifmg 
off  the  coail  of  Bretagine  for  a  confiderable  time  after 
the  victory  he  had  obtained,  taking  particular  care 
to  block  up  the  mouth  of  the  river  Vilaine,  that  the 
{even  French  fhips  might  not  efcape,  and  join  Mr. 
Conflans,  who  made  fhift  to  reach  Rochfort  with  the 
fhattered  remains  of  his  fquadron.     Indeed,  this  fer- 
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vice  became  fuch  a  confiderable  obje<5l  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Britifh  miniftry,  that  a  large  fleet  was  maintained 
upon  this  coaft,  apparently  for  no  other  purpofe, 
during  a  whole  year ;  and,  after  all,  the  enemy 
eluded  their  vigilance. 

A  plan  had  been  formed  for  improving  the  fuccefg 
of  the  preceding  year  in  North  America,  by  carrying 
the  Britifh  arms  up  the  river  St.  Laurence,  and  be- 
fieging  Quebec,  the  capital  of  Canada.  The  arma- 
ment employed  againll  the  French  iflands  of  Marti- 
nique and  Guadalupe,  conilituted  part  of  this  de- 
fign ;  inafmuch  as  the  troops  embarked  on  chat  ex- 
pedition were,  in  cafe  of  a  mifcarriage  at  Martinique, 
intended  to  reinforce  the  Britifh  army  in  North  Ame- 
rica, which  was  juflly  confidered  as  the  chief  feat  of 
the  war.  Martinique  was  reduced  to  great  diflrefs 
by  the  ruin  of  its  trade,  and  by  want  of  all,  even  ne- 
cefTary  provifions,  when  the  inhabitants  every  day 
expeiSted  a  vifit  from  the  Britifh  armament,  whofe 
progrefs  we  are  now  to  relate.  In  November  of  the 
preceding  year,  captain  Hugh's  failed  from  St.  He- 
len's, with  eight  fail  of  the  line,  one  frigate,  foui* 
bomb-ketches,  and  a  fleet  of  tranfports,  containing 
land  forces,  under  the  command  of  major-general 
Hopfon.  At  Barbadoes  they  joined  commodore, 
Moore,  who  now  afTumed  the  command  of  the  united 
fquadrons,  amounting' to  ten  fliipsof  the  line,  befide^ 
frigates  and  bomb-ketches. 

After  an  unfuccefsful  attempt,  on  Martinique,  the 
failure  of  which  it  b  not  eafy  to  account  for,  the 
whole  armament  dire^ed  their  courfe  to  Guadalupe, 
another  of  the  French  Carribbee  iflands,  lying  30 
leagues  to  the  weflward.  Having  arrived  at  Baife- 
terre,  a  council  of  war  was  held  on  board  the  commo- 
dore's fhip  ;  where  it  was  refolved  to  make  a  general 
attack  by  fea,  upon  the  citadel,  the  town,  and  other 
batteries  by  which  it  was  defended.  A  difpofition 
being  made  for  this  purpofe,  the  large  iliips  tpok 
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their  refpeclive  ftations  next  morning,  being  the  23d 
©ffjanuary. 

in  this  prefent  attack,  all  the  Tea  commariders  be- 
liaved  with  extraordinary  fpirit  and  refolution,  parti- 
cularly the  captains  Ledie,  Burnet,  Gayton;,  Jekyl, 
Trelawney,  and  Shuldam  ;  who,  in  the  hotted  tu-^ 
mult  of  the  a6lion,  diftinguiihed  themreives  equal- 
ly by  their  courage,  impetuofity,  and  deliberation. 
The  four  bombs  being  anchored  near  the  fhore,  be- 
gan to  ply  the  town  with  (hells  and  carcaffes  -,  fo  that 
in  a  little  time  the  houles  were  in  fianies,  the  maga- 
zines of  gunpowder  blew  up  v/ith  the  moil  terrible 
explofion,  and  about  ten  o'clock  the  whole  place 
blazed  out  one  general  conflagration. 

Next  day  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  the  fleet  com.e 
to  an  anchor  in  the  road  of  Bafieterre,  where  they 
found  the  hulls  of  divers  fhips  which  the  enemy  had 
fet  on  fire  at  their  approach  :  feveral  Ihips  turned  out 
and  endeavoured  to  efcape,  but  were  intercepted  and 
taken  by  the  Englifii  fquadron.  At  iive,  the  troops 
landed  without  oppofition,  and  took  poffeflion  of  the 
town  and  citadel,  which  they  found  entirely  aban- 
doned. They  learned  from  a  Genoefe  deferter,  that 
the  regular  troops  of  the  ifland  confided  of  five  com- 
panies only,  the  number  of  the  whole  not  exceeding 
100  men  •,  and  that  they  had  laid  a  train  to  blow  up 
the  powder-magazine  in  the  citadd  :  but  had  been 
obliged  to  retreat  with  fuch' precipitation,  as  did  not 
permit  them  to  execute  this  defign.  The  train  was 
immediately  cut  off,  and  the  magazine  fecured.  The 
nails  wdth  which  they  had  fpiked  up  their  cannon 
were  drilled  out  by  the  matrofies  %  and  in  the  m.ean 
time,  the  Bridlh  colours  were  hoided  on  the  parapet. 
Part  of  the  troops  took  poiTeiTion  of  an  advantageous 
pod  on  an  emanence,  and  part  entered  the  town^ 
which  dill  continued  burning  with  great  violence. 

In  the  morning,  at  day-break,  the  enemy  appear- 
ed, to  the  number  of  2.000,  about  four  miles  from 
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the  town,  and  began  to  throw  up  intrenchments  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  houfe  where  the  governor 
had  fixed  his  head-quarters,  declaring  he  would 
maintain  his  ground  to  the  lad  extremity.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  redudion  of  the  iflanders  on  the  fide 
of  Guadalupe  appearing  more  and  more  impradi- 
cable,  the  general  refolved  to  transfer  the  feat  of 
war  p  the  eaftern  and  more  fertile  pare  of  the  iiland, 
called  Grand-Terre ;  which,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  was  defended  by  a  ftrong  battery,  called  Fort 
Louis.  In  purfuance  of  this  determination,  the  great 
fhips  were  fent  round  to  Grand-terre,  in  order  to  re- 
duce this  fortification,  which  they  accordingly  efFecl;- 
ed  on  the  13th  of  February.  After  a  fevere  cannon- 
ading,  which  kiled  fix  hours,  a  body  of  marines 
being  landed,  with  the  highlanders,  they  drove  the 
enemy  from  their  intrenchments  fword  in  hand,  and, 
taking  pofiefllonof  the  fort,  hoifced  theEnglifii  colours. 

In  a  few  days  after  this  exploit,  general  Flopfoa 
dying  at  BaiTe-terre,  the  chief  command  devolved 
to  general  Barrington^  who  refolved  to  profecute  the 
final  redudlion  of  the  ifland  with  vigour  and  difpatcti. 

In  the  mean  time,  commodore  Moore  having  re- 
ceived certain  intelligence  that  Monf.  de  Bompart 
had  arrived  at  Martinique  with  a  fquadron,  confiding 
of  eight  fail  of  the  line  and  three  frigates,  having 
oh  board  a  whole  battklion  of  Swifs,  and  fome  other 
troops,  to  reinforce  the  garrifons  of  the  iQands ;  he 
called  in  his  cruifcrs,  and  failed  immediately  to  the 
bay  of  Dominique,  an  ifland  to  the  windward^  at 
the  di (lance  of  nme  leagues  fi*om  Guadalupe  -,  whence 
he  could  always  fail  to  oppofe  any  defigns  which  the 
French  commander  might  form  againlt  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Britiih  arm.am.ents. 

Without  entering  into  a  detail  cf  the  proceedings 
of  the  land-forces,  toward  a  reduction  of  the  inter- 
nal parts  of  the  ifland,  which  was  a  work  of  fome 
time  i  it  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  the  inhabitants 
capitulated  on  M^y  ill,  1759,  at  the  very  time  that 
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a  coniiderable  reinforcement:  from  Martinique  had- 
landed  on  another  part  of  the  ifland  ♦,  which  on  know- 
lege  of  this  event,  returned  diredly. 

The  town  of  Baffe-terre  being  reduced  to  a  heap 
of  albes,  the  inhabitants  began  to  clear  away  the  rub- 
biili,  and  erected  occafional  fheds,  w^here  they  re- 
fumed  their  feveral  occupations  with  that  good  hu- 
mour fo  peculiar  to  the  French  nation  j  and  general 
Barringtbn  humanely  indulged  them  with  all  the  af- 
iiilance  in  his  pov/er. 

Immediately  after  the  capitulation  of  Guadalupe^/ 
he  fummoned  the  iflands  called  Santos  and  Defeada 
TO  furrender;  and  they,  together  with  Petit-terre, 
fubmitted  on  the  fame  terms  v/hich  he  had  granted  to- 
the  great  ifland  :  but  his  propofal  Vv'as  reje6ted  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Marigalante,  which  lies  about  three 
leagues  to  the  fouth-eail  of  Grand-terre,  extending 
20  miles  in  length,  15  in  breadth,  flat  arid  fertile, 
but  poorly  watered,  and  ill-fortified.'  The  general, 
refolving  to  reduce  it  by  force,  embarked  a- body  of 
troops  on  board- of  tranfports,  which  failed  thither 
under  convoy  of-  three  iliips  of  war  and  two  bomb 
veffels  from  prince  Rupert's  Bay;  and  at  their  ap- 
pearance the  iPiandersfubmlitting,  received  an  Englifh 
<yarrifon* 

Three  regiments  were  allotted  as- a  fu  flic  lent  guard" 
for  the  whole  ifland,  and  the  other  three  were  em- 
barked for  England.      General  Barrington    himfelf- 
wTnt  on  board  the  Roebuck  in  the  latter  end  of  June, 
and  v/ith  the  tranfports,    under  convoy  of  captain 
Hughes.,  and  a  nnall  fquadron,  let  fail  for  Great  Bri-' 
tain;  v/hile  commodore  Moore,   with  his  large  fleet, 
direfed  his  courfe  to  Antigua. 

The  reduction  of  Niasfara.- and  the  pofTciTion  of 
Crovrn-point,  -v/ere  exploits  much  more  eafily  at- 
chieved  than  the  conqueft  of  Quebec,  the  great  ob- 
je6l  to  which  all  thefe  operations  were  fubordinate. 
Of  rhatw^e  now  come  to  give  the  derail,  fraught  with 
finguiar  events ;  in  the  courfe  of  which  a  noble  fpirit 
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of  enterprize  was  difplayed.  It  was  about  the  middle 
of  February  that  a  coniiderable  fquadron  failed  from 
England  for  Cape  Breton,  under  the  command  of  the 
admirals  Saunders  and  Holmes  :  but  the  harbour  was 
blocked  up  with  ice  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  bear  away  for  Hahfax  in  Nova  Scotia. 
From  hence  admiral  Saunders  arrived  at  Louifbourg ; 
and  the  troops  being  embarked,  to  the  number  of 
8000,  proceeded  up  the  river  without  further  delay. 
The  operations  at  land  were  intruded  to  the  condu6l: 
of  major-general  James  Wolfe,  whofe  talents  had 
fHone  with  fuch  fuperior  luftre  at  the  fiege  of  Louif- 
bourg ;  and  his  fubordinares  in  command  were  the 
brigadiers  Monckton,  TownQiend,  and  Murray. 

The  armament  intended  for  Quebec  failed  up  the 
fiver  St.  Laurence,  without  having  met  with  any  in- 
terruption, or  having  perceived  any  of  thofe  difficul- 
ties and  perils  with  which  it  had  been  reported  that 
the  navigation  of  it  was  attended.  Their  good  for- 
tune in  this  particular,  indeed,  v/as  owing  to  fome 
excellent  charts  of  the  river,  which  had  been  found 
in  veffels  taken  from  the  enemy.  About  the  latter 
end  of  June  the  land-forces  were  difembarked  in  two 
divifions  upon  the  ifle  of  Orleans,  fituated  a  little  be- 
low Quebec.  General  Wolfe  no  fooner  landed  on 
the  ifland  of  Orleans  th^n  he  dillributed  a  manifefto 
among  the  French  colonifts,  explaining  the  nature  of 
the  undertaking  j  that  the  hoililities  were  intended 
againil  the  fettlements  and  forces  of  the  king  of 
France,  but  not  againft  the  innocent  inhabitants  j  af- 
furing  them  of  his  prote6lion  while  they  gave  him.  no 
diilurbance,  which  he  ihev^ed  them  mult  be  ineffec- 
tual, and  would  only  expofe  them  to'  his  refentment. 
This  declaration  produced  no  immediate  effect  ♦,  nor, 
indeed,  did  the  Canadians  depend  upon  the  fiacerity 
and  promifed  faith  of  a  nation,  whom  their  priefts  had 
indullriouOy  reprefented  as  the  moft  lavage  and  cruel 
enemy  on  earth.  Foffeffed  of  thofe  notions,  which 
prevailed  even  among  the  better  fort,  they  chofe  to 
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abandon  their  habitations,  and  expofe  themfelves  srncf 
families  to  certain  ruin,  in  provoking  the  Englifh  by 
the  moil  cruel  hoftilities,  rather  than  to  be  quiet,  and 
confide  in  the  general's  promife  of  protection  :  fo  that 
Mr.  Wolfe,  in  order  to  intimidate  the  enemy  into 
a  cefTation  of  thefe  outrages,  found  it  necelTary  to 
connive  at  fome  irregulariiiies  in  the  way  of  reta- 
liation. 

Mr.  de  Montcalm,  who  commanded  the  French 
troops,  though  Ibperior  in-  number  to  the  invaders^ 
very  wifely  refolved  to  depend  upon  the  natural 
ftrength  of  the  country,  which  appeared  almoft  infur- 
mountable,  and  had  carefully  taken  all  his  precau- 
tions of  defence.  The  city  of  Quebec  was  Ikilfully 
fortified,  fecured  with  a  numerous  garrifon,  and  plen- 
tifully fupplied  with  provifion  and  ammunition, 
Montcalm  had  reinforced  the  troops  of  the  colony, 
and  had  taken  the  field,  in  a  very  advantageous  fi- 
tuation,  encamped  along  the  Ihore  of  Beatifort,  from 
the  river  St.  Charles  to  the  falls  of  Montmorenci  % 
every  accefiible  part  being  deeply  intrenched.  To 
undertake  the  fiege  of  Quebec  againft  fuch  odds  and 
advantages,  was  not  only  a  deviation  from  the  eila- 
blilhed  maxims  of  war,  but  feemingly  a  rafh  enter- 
prize  :  Mr.  Wolfe  was  well  acquainted  with  the  dif- 
Scuhies  of  the  undertaking ;  but  he  knew  at  the  fame 
time  he  fhoiild  always  have  it  in  hi^  power  to  retreat, 
in  cafe  of  emergency,  while  the  Britifh  fquadron 
maintained  its  fiation  in  the  river ;  and  he  was  not 
v^ithout  hope  of  being  joined  by  general  Amherft. 
Underflanding  that  there  was  a  body  of  the  enemy 
polled,  with  cannon,  at  the  Point  of  Levi,  on  the 
fouth  fhore,  oppofire  to  the  city  of  Quebec,  he  de- 
tached againft  them  brigadier  Monckton,  at  the  head 
of  four  battalions,  who  palTed  the  river  at  night ; 
and  next  morning,  having  fldrmifhed  with  fome  of 
the  enemy's  irregulars,  obliged  them  to  retire  front 
that  pod,  which  the  Englifh  immediately  occupied. 
4.t  the  farrie  rijne  colonel  Carlton,  with  another  de- 
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tschment,  took  pofTefllon  of  the  weftcrn  point  of  the 
ifland  of  Orleans ;  and  both  thcfe  polls  were  fortified, 
in  order  to  anticipate  the  enemy,  who,  had  they  kept 
polfefTion  of  either,  might  have  rendered  it  impoITible 
-tor  any  fhip   to  lie  at  anchor  v/ithin   two  miles   of 
Quebec.     Befide,  the  Point  of  Levi  was  within  can- 
non-fnot  of  the  city,  againfb  which  a  battery  of  mor- 
tars and  artillery  was  immediately  ere(51:ed.     Mont- 
calm, forefeeing  the  effed:  of  this  expedient,  detached 
a  body  of  fixteen  hundred  men  acrofs  the  river,  to 
attack  and  deflroy  the  works  before  they  were  com- 
pleted :  but  this  d-etachmcnt  fell  into  diforder,  fired 
upon  each  other,  and  retired  in  confufion.     The  bat- 
tery being  finifned,  .without  further  interruption,  the 
cannon  and  mortars  began  to  play  with  fuch  fuccefs, 
that  in  a  little  time  the  upper  town  was  confiderably 
damaged,  and  the  lower  town  reduced  to  a  heap  of 
■nibbilh. 

In  the  mean  time  the  fleet  was  expofed  to  the  molt 
imminent  danger.  Immediately  after  the  troops  had 
i)een  landed  on  the  ifland  of  Orleans,  the  wind  in- 
creafed  to  a  furious  florm,  which  blev/  with  fuch 
violence,  that  many  tranfports  ran  foul  of  one  ano- 
ther, and  were  dilablecl  -,  a  number  of  boats  and 
fmall  craft  foundered,  and  divers  large  fhips  loil  their 
anchors.  The  enemy  r,eiblving  to  take  advantage  of 
the  confufion  which  they  im.agined  this  difafter  mufh 
Jiave  produced,  prepared  ieven  fireihips,  and  at  mid- 
night fen  t  them  dov/n  from  Qiiebec  among  the  tranf- 
ports,  which  lay  fo  thick  as  to  cover  the  whole  fur- 
face  of  the  river.  The  Icheme,  though  well  con- 
trived, and  feafonably  executed,  was  entirely  de- 
feated by  the  deliberation  of  the  Britifh  admiral,  and 
the  dexterity  of  his  marines,  who  refolutely  boarded 
the  firefnips,  and  towed  them  fail  a-ground;  where 
tl>ey  lay  burning  to  the  water's  edge,  without  having 
>done  the  leafl  prejudice  to  the  Englifh  fquadron.  On 
the  very  fame  day  of  the  fucceeding  month,  they  fent 
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down  a  raft  of  firefhip?,  or  radeaus,  \vhich  were  like- 
wife  confumed,  without  producing  any  effed. 

The  works  for  the  fecurity  of  the  hofpital,  and  the 
flores  on  the  iQand  of  Orleans,  being  finiHied,  the 
Britifh  forces  crolTed  the  north  channel  in  boats,  anc{ 
landing  under  the  cover  of  two  (loops,  encamped. ori  ^ 
the  fide  of  the  river  Montmorenci,  which  divided 
them  from  the  left  of  the  enemy  ;  and  next  morning 
a  company  of  rangers,  pofted  in  a  wood  to  cover  fome 
workmen,  v/ere  attacked  by  the  French  Indians,  and 
totally  defeated  :  however,  the  nearelt  troops  advanc- 
ing, repulfed  the  Indians  in' their  turn  with  confider- 
able  lofs.  On  the  i8th  day  of  July,  the  admiral,  at 
general  Wolfe's  requeft,  fent  two  fhips  of  war,  two 
armed  floops,  and  fome  tranfports,  having  troops  on 
board,  up  the  river;'  and  they  pafTed  the  city  of. 
Quebec,  v/ithout  having  fuirained  any  damage.  The 
general,  being  on  board  of  this  little  armament,  care- 
fully obferved  the  banks  on  the"  fide  of  the  enemys 
which  were'extreamly  difficult  from  the  nature  of  the 
ground  •,  and  thefe  difficulties  were  redoubled  by  the 
forefight  and  precaution  of  the  French  commander. 
Though  a  defcent  feemed  impradicable  between  the 
'  city  and  Cape  Rouge,  v/here  it  was  intended,  general 
Yv^olfe,  in  order  to  divide  the  enemy's  force,  and  pro- 
cure intelligence,  ordered  a  detachment,  under  the 
command  of  colonel  Carlton,  to  lai^d  higher  up  at  the 
Point  Au  Tremble;  to  which  place  he  was  informed, 
a  good  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Quebec  had  rcT 
tired  with  their  mod  valuable  effeds.  This  fervice 
was  performed  with  little  lofs,  and  fome  prifoners 
\\ere  brought  av/ay  -,  but  no  magazine  was  difcovered. 

The  general,  thus  difappointed  in  his  expedlation, 
returned  to  Montmorenci,  where  brigadier  Town- 
fliend  had,  by  maintaining  a  fuperior  fire  acrofs  that 
fiver,  prevented  the  enemy  from  eredling  a  battery, 
which  would  have  commanded  the  Englifh  camp  r 
and  now  he  refolved  to  attack  them,  though  pofted  - 
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'to  great  advantage,  and  every  where  prepared  to  give 
'him  a  v/arm  reception.     His  defign  was,  firft  to  re- 
duce a  detached  redoubt  clofe  to  the  v/ater's  edge  ; 
feemingly  fituated  without  gun-(hot  of  the  intrench- 
ment  on  the  hill.     Should  this  fortification  be  fup- 
ported  by  the  enemy,  he  forefaw  that  he  (liould  be 
.able  X.6  bring  on  a  general  engagement  :  on  the  con- 
trary, fliould  they  rem.ain  tame  ipectators  of  its  re- 
du6tion,  he  could  afterward  examine  their  fituation  at 
leifure,  and  determnne  the  place  at  which  they  could 
be  mod  eafily  attacked.     Preparations  v/ere  accord- 
ingly made  for  ftorming  the  redoubt :  which  was  un- 
dertaken with   great  bravery,    but   the   fire  of  the 
French   was  fo   hotly  maintained,  that  the   Engliui 
were  for  that  time  obliged  to  give  up  the  contefl. 
J-Iad  the  attack  fucceeded,    the  iofs  of  the  Englifli 
mufl  have  been  very  heavy,  and  that  of  the  French 
inconfiderable ;    becaufe    the    neighbourine;    v/oods 
afforded  them   immediate  Iheker  :  finally,  the  river 
St.  Charles  ftili  remained  to  be  paiTt^d,  before  the  towa 
•could  be  in  veiled. 

Immediately  after  this  mortifying  -cheeky  in  which 
above  five  hundred  men,  and  manv  brave  officers 
were  loir,  the  general  detached  brigadier  Murray, 
with  twelve  hundred  men,  in  tranfports  above  the 
tov/n,  to  co-operate  with  rear-admiral  Holmes,  whom 
the  admiral  had  fent  up  with  ^Qm&  force  againft  the 
French  ihipping,  which  he  hoped  to  dellroy.  The 
brigadier  was  likewife  initructed  to  feize  every  oppor- 
tunity of  fighting  the  enemy's  detachments,  and  even 
of  provoking  them  to  battle.  In  purfuance  of  thefe 
directions,  he  twice  attempted  to  land  on  the  north 
ihore ;  but  thefe  attempts  were  unfuccefsful :  the 
third  effort  was  m.ore  fortunate  ♦,  he  made  a  fudden 
defcent  at  Chambaud,  and  burned  a  confiderable  ma- 
gazine, filled  with  arms,  cloathing,  provifion,  asd 
am.  munition. 

The  difaiier  at  the  falls  of  Montmorenci  made  a 
deep  imprelTion  on  the  mind  of  general  Wolfe  -,  he 
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knew  the  chara(fl:er  of  the  Engliih  people,  rafh,  im^ 
patient,  and  capricious  -,  elevated  to  exultation  by 
the  leaft  gleam  of  fuccefs,  dejeded  even  to  defponr- 
dency  by  the  moft  inconfiderable  frown  of  adverfe 
fortune.  Among  thofe  who  fhared  his  confidence,  he 
was  often  feen  to  figh,  he  was  often  heard  to  com- 
plain, and  even  in  the  tranfports  of  his  chagrin,  de- 
clare, that  he  would  never  return  without  fuccefs,  to 
be  expofed,  as  other  unfortunate  commanders  had 
been,  to  the  cenfure  and  reproach  of  an  ignorant  po- 
pulace. This  tumult  of  the  mind,  added  to  the 
fatigues  of  body  he  had  undergone,  produced  a  fever 
and  dyfentery  ^  by  which,  for  fome  time,  he  was  to- 
tally difabled. 

When  we  confider  the  fituation  of  this  place,  and 
the  fortifications  with  which  it  was  fecured  ;  the  na- 
tural {lreno;th  of  the  countrv ;  the  2;reat  number  of 
veiTels  and  floating  batteries  they  had  provided  for 
the  defence  of  the  river  ♦,  the  fkill,  valour,  fuperior 
force,  and  uncojumon  vigilance  of  the  enemy  ;  their 
numerous  bodies  of  favages  continually  hovering 
about  the  pofis  of  the  Englifn,  to  furprize  parties 
and  harrafs  detachments  •,  we  muil  own  that  there. was 
fuch  a  combination  of  dirhcuities,  as  might  have  dif- 
CGuraged  and  perplexed  the  moft  refolute  and  intelli- 
orent  commander. 

As  no  pofTibihty  appeared  of  annoying  the  enemy 
above  the  town,  the  fcheme  of  operations  was  totally 
changed.  The  three  brigadiers  formed,  and  pre- 
fented  a  plan  for  conveying  the  troops  farther  dov^a 
in  boats,  and  landing  them  in  the  night  within  a 
league  of  Cape  Diamond,  in  hope  of  afcending  the 
heights  of  Abraham,  which  rife  abruptly,  with  a  ffeep 
afcent  from  the  banks  of  the  river  -,  that  they  might 
take  poiTefiion  of  the  ground  on  the  back  of  the  city, 
where  it  was  but  indifferently  fortified.  The  dangers 
and  difficulties  attendins;  tlie  execution  of  this  deCmn 
were  fo  peculiarly  difcouraging,  that  one  would  ima- 
gine it  could  not  have  been  embraced  but  by  a  fpirit 
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of  enterprize  that  bordered  on  defperation.  The 
ftream  was  rapid ;  the  fhore  {helving ;  the  bank  of 
tthe  river  lined  with  centinels  -,  the  landing  place  fo 
narrow  as  to  be  eafily  miiTed  in  the  dark  ;  and  the 
ground  fo  diflicult  as  hardly  to  be  furmounted  in  the 
day-time,  had  no  oppofirion  been  expeded. 

The  previous  fteps  being  taken,  and  the  time  fixed 
for  this  hazardous  attempt,  admiral  Holmes  moved 
with  his  fquadron  farther  up  the  river,  about  three 
leagues  above  the  place  appointed  for  the  difem- 
barkation ;  that  he  might  deceive  the  enemy,  and 
amufe  Mr.  dp  Bougainville,  whom  Montcalm  had 
detached  with  1500  men  to  watch  the  motions  of 
that  fquadron  :  but  the  Englifh  admiral  was  direded 
to  fail  down  the  river  in  the  night,  fo  as  to  proted  the 
landing  of  the  forces ;  and  thefe  orders  he  pundualiy 
fulfilled.  On  the  12th  of  September,  an  hour  after 
midnight,  the  firfl  embarkation,  confiding  of  four 
compieat  regiments,  the  light  infantry,  commanded 
by  colonel  Howe,  a  detachment  of  Highlanders,  and 
the  American  grenadiers,  was  made  in  fiat-bottomed 
boats,  under  the  immicdiate  command  of  the  briga- 
diers Monckton  and  Murray.  Without  any  diforder 
the  boats  glided  gently  along  •,  bur,  by  the  rapidity 
of  the  tide,  and  darknefs  of  the  night,  they  overfhot 
the  mark,  and  the  trgops  landed  a  little  below  the 
place  at  which  the  difeaibarkation  was  intended. 

How  far  the  fuccefs  of  this  attempt  depended  upon 
accident,  may  be  conceived  from  the  following  par- 
ticulars. — In  the  twilight  two  French  deferters  were 
carried  on  board  a  iliip  of  war,  commanded  by  cap^ 
tain  Smith,  and  laying  at  anchor  near  the  North 
fhqre.  They  told  him,  that  the  garrifon  of  Quebec 
expeded  that  night  to  receive  a  convoy  of  provifions, 
fent  down  the  river  in  boars,  from  the  detachment 
above,  commanded  by  Mr.  de  Bougainville.  Thef^ 
deferters  {landing  upon  deck,  and  perceiving  the 
Englifh  boats,  v;ith  the  troops,  gliding  clown  the  river 
in  the  dark,  began  to  fhout,  and  make  a  noife  -,  de- 
claring 
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,claring  they  wefe  part  of  the  expeded  convoy.  Cap- 
tain Smith,  v;ho  was  ignorant  of  general  Wolfe's  de- 
fign,  believing  their  affirmation,  had  adually  given 
orders  to  point  the  guns  at  the  Britifh  troops ;  when 
the  general  perceiving  a  commotion  on  board,  rowed 
along-fide  in  perfon,  and  prevented  the  difcharge, 
'which  would  have  alarmed  the  town,  and  entirely 
.frufcrated  the  attempt. 

The  French  had  polled  fentinels  along-fhore,  to 
challenge  boats  and  velTels,  and  give  the  alarm  occa- 
fionally.     The  firft  boat  that  contained  the  Englifh 
troops,    being  queiiioned  accordingly,  a  captain  of 
Frafer's  regiment,  who  had  ferved  in  Holland,  and 
who  was  perfedly  well  acquainted  v;ith  the  French 
language  and  cuftoms,  anfwered,  without  hefitation, 
to  ^a  vit  ?  which  is  their  challenging  v/ord,  la  France : 
nor  was  he  at  a  lofs   to  anfwer  the  fecond  queftion, 
which  was  much  more  particular  and  difficult.  When 
the  fentinel  demanded^  quel  regiment  ?  of  what  re- 
giment ?  the  captain  replied,  de  la  Re'ine^  which  he 
"knew,  by  accident,  to  be  one  of  thofe  that  compofed 
|he  body  commanded  by  BougainyiUe.     The  foldier 
took  it  for  granted,  this  was  the  expected  convoy ; 
and  faying  ft^-ffe^    allowed  all  the   boats  to  proceed 
without  further  queftion.     In  the  fame  manner  the 
other  fentinels  were  deceived  ;  though  one  more  wary 
than  the  reft,  came  running  down  td'the  water's  edge, 
and  called,  ponrquoy  eft  que  "Oous  ne  parlez  plus  haut  ?  ' 
*'  Why  don't  you  fpeak  aloud  ?"   To  this  interroga- 
tion, which  implied  doubt,  the  captain  anfwered  with 
admirable  prefence  of  mind,  in  a  foft  tone  of  voice, 
^ai  tci^  nous  fercns  ent endues  I    "  Hufn  !  we  Ihall  be 
overheard   and  difcovered."      Thus*  cautioned,   the 
fentinel  retired  without  farther  altercation.    The  mid- 
fhipman  who  piloted  the  firft  boat,  paffing  by  the 
landing-place  in   the   dark,  the    fame   captain,  whq 
knew  from  his  having  been  pofted  formerly  with  his 
company  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river,  infifted  upon 
the   pilot's  being    miftaken,    and   commanded    the 
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rowers  to  put  afhore  in  the  proper  place,  or  at  leaft 
very  near  it. 

As  the  troops  landed,  the  boats  were  fent  back  for 
the  fecond  embarkation,  which  was  fuperintended  by- 
brigadier  Townfhend.  In  the  mean  time  colonel  Howe^ 
with  the  light  infantry  and  the  Highlanders,  afcended 
the  woody  precipices  with  admirable  courage  and 
adivity  ;  and  diilodged  a  captain's  guard,  which  de- 
fended a  fmall  intrenched  narrow  path,  by  which 
alone  the  reft  of  the  forces  could  reach  the  fummit. 
Then  they  mounted,  without  further  moleflation  from 
the  enemy,  and  the  general  drew  them  up  in  order, 
as  they  arrived.  Monfieur  de  Montcalm  no  fooner 
iinderfhood  that  the  Englifh  had  gained  the  heights  of 
Abraham,  which  in  a  manner  commanded  the  town 
on  its  weakeil  part,  than  he  refolved  to  hazard  a  bat- 
tle, and  began  his  march  withopt  delay ;  after  hav- 
ing colleded  his  whole  force  from  the  fide  of  Beau- 
port. 

'  General  Wolfe,  perceiving  the  enemy  qroffing  the 
river  St.  Charles,  began  to  form  his  own  line  ;  the 
French  had  lined  the  biifhes  and  corn-fields  in  their 
front  vv^'ith  1500  of  their  beft  markfmen,  v/ho  kept  up 
an  irregular  galling  fire,  which  proved  fatal  to  many 
brave  officers,  thus  lingled  out  for  deftrudion.  This 
fire,  indeed,  was  in  fome  meafure  checked  by  the 
advanced  pofts  of  the  Britifh  line  •,  who  piqueered  with 
the  enemy  for  fome  hours  before  the  battle  began. 
Both  armies  were  deftitute  of  artillery,  except  two 
fmall  pieces  on  the  fide  of  the  French,  and  a  fingle 
gun,  which  the  Englifh  feamen  had  made  fhift  to 
draw  up  from  the  landing-place.  This  was  very  well 
ferved,  and  galled  their  column  feverely.  General 
Wolfe  viras  ftationed  on  the  right,  at-  the  head  of 
Bragg's  regiment,  and  the  Louifbourg  grenadiers, 
where  the  attack  was  mofl  warm.  As  he  flood  con- 
fpicuous  in  the  front  of  the  line,  he  had  been  aimed 
at  by  the  enemy's  markfmen  ;  and  received  a  fliot  in 
the  wrifl,  which,  however,  did  not  oblige  him  to 
'  ■  quit 
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q^it  the  Held.  Having  v/rapped  a  handkerchief  round 
his  hand,  he  continued  giving  orders  without  the  leall 
emotion  ;  and  advanced  at  the  head  of  the  grena- 
diers, with  their  bayonets  fixed,  when  another  ball 
unfortunately  pierced  the  breaft  of  this  young  hero, 
who  fell  in  the  arms  of  vidtory,  juft  as  the  enemy 
gave  way !  For,  at  this  very  inliant,  every  feparate 
regiment  of  the  Britifh  army  feemed  to  exert  itfelf  for 
the  honour  of  its,  own  peculiar  character.  General 
Wolfe  being  (lain,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  Mr. 
Monckton  dangeroufly  wounded  at  the  head  of  Laf- 
celles's  regiment,  v/here  he  diftinguiihed  himfelf  with 
remarkable  gallantry,  the  command  devolved  to  bri- 
gadier Townlliend,  who  haflened  to  the  centre  ;  and 
finding  the  troops  difordered  in  the  purfuit,  formed 
them  again  with  all,  poiTible  expedition.  This  necef- 
fary  taflc  was  fcarce  performed,  when  M.  de  Bougain- 
ville, with  a  body  of  2000  frefh  men,  appeared  in 
the  rear  of  the  Englifh.  He  had  begun  his  march 
from  Cape  Rouge,  as  foon  as  he  received  intelligence 
that  the  Britifh  troops  had  gained  the  heights  of 
Abraham  ;  but  did  not  come  up  in  time  to  have  any 
fhare  in  the  battle. 

Mr.  Townfhend  imm.ediately  ordered  two  batta- 
Hons,  with  uvo  pieces  of  artillery,  to  advance  againfl 
this  officer,  who.  retired,  at  their  approach.  The 
French  general  ?vlr.  de  Montcalm  was  mortally 
wounded  in  the  battle,  and  conveyed  into  Quebec ; 
from  whence,  before  he  died,  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
general  Townfliend,  recommending  the  prifoners  to 
that  generous  humanity  by  which  the  Britifh  nation  is 
diilinguifhed.  His  fecond  in  command  was  left 
wounded  on  the  field,  and  next  day  expired  on  board 
a-n  Englifk  fiiip,  to  which  he  had  been  conveyed. 
About  one  thouiaud  of  the  enemy  were  made  pri- 
foners, including  a  great  number  of  officers  ;  and 
about  five  hundred  were  flain  on  the  field  of  battle. 
The  wreck  of  their  army,  after  they  had  reinforced 
7  the 
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the  garrifon  of  Quebec,  retired  to  Trois  Rivieres  and 
Montreal. 

This  importafit  vi6bory  was  obtained  at  the  expence 
of  fifty  men  killed,  including  nine  officers  •,  and  of 
about  500  men  wounded ;  but  the  death  of  general 
Wolfe  was  a  national  lofs,  and  univerfally  lamented. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Quebec,  admiral 
Saunders  fent  up  all  the  boats  of  the  fleet,  with  ar- 
tillery and  ammunition  -,  and  failed  up,  with  all  the 
fhips  of  war,  in  adifpofition  to  attack  the  lower  town ;. 
while  the  upper  part  ftiould  be  aflaulted  by  general 
Townfliend.  But  on  the  17th  of  September,  before 
any  battery  could  be  flniflied,  a  flag  of  truce  was 
fent  from  the  town,  with  propofals  of  capitulation  ; 
which,  being  maturely  confidered  by  the  gencn'al 
and  admiral,  were  accepted  and  figned  at  eight  next 
morning. 

They  granted  the  more  favourable  terms,  as  the 
enemy  continued  to  aflfemble  in  the  rear  of  the  Britilli 
army ;  as  the  feafon  was  becom.e  v/et,  ilormy,  and 
cold;  threatening  the  troops  with  ficknefs,  and  the 
fleet  with  accident ;  and  as  a  coniiderable  advantage 
would  refult  from  taking  pofleffion  of  the  town  while 
the  walls  were  in  a  ftate  of  defence. 

The  capitulation  was  no  fooner  ratified,  than  the 
Britifh  forces  took  poiTeflion  of  Quebec,  and  guards 
were  polled  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  to  preferve 
order  and  difcipline.  The  death  of  Montcalm^  which 
was  indeed  an  irreparable  lofs  to  France,  in  all  pro- 
bability, overwhelmed  the  enemy  with  confternation ; 
and  confounded  all  their  councils :  otherwife  v/e  can- 
not account  for  the  tame  furrender  of  Quebec  to  a 
handful  of  troops,  even  after  the  vidlory  they  had 
obtained :  for  the  feafon  was  fo  far  advanced,  that  the 
Britifh  forces  in  a  little  time  mu ft  have  been  forced  to 
deflft,  by  the  feverity  of  the  weather,  and  even  retire 
with  their  fleet  before  the  approach  of  winter,  which 
never  fails  to  freeze  up  the  river  St,  Laurence* 

"  The 
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The  city  of  Quebec  being  reduced,  togethci**  witii^ 
great  part  of  the  circumjacent  country,  brigadier 
Townmend,  who  had  accepted  his  commiiTion  with 
the  exprefs  provifo,  that  he  fhould  return  to  England 
at  the  end  of  the  campaign,  left  a  garrifon  of  5000 
cffedive  men,  vi6lualied  from  the  fleet,  under  the 
command  of  brigadier  Murray  ;  and  embarking  with 
admiral  Saunders,  arrived  in  Great  Britain  about  the 
beginning  of  winter.  As  for  brigadier  Monckton,  he 
was  conveyed  to  New  York,  where  he  happily  reco- 
vered of  his  wounds. 

While  the  arms  of  Great  Britain  triumphec!  in  Eu- 
rope and  America^  her  interetl  was  not  fuffered  to 
languidi  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  This  was  the 
fealbn  of  ambition  and  a6livity,  in  which  every  fepa- 
rate  armament  feemed  to  exert  themfelves  v/ith  the 
niofl  eager  appetite  of  glory.  The  Eaft  Indies, 
which,,  in  the  courfe  of  the  preceding  year,  had  been 
the  theatre  of  operations  carried  on  with  various  fuc- 
cefs,  exhibited  nothing  now  but  a  fucceffion  of  tro- 
phies to  the  Englifh  commanders.  During  the  ope- 
rations by  land,  the  fuperiority  at  fea  was  flill  dif- 
puted  between  the  Englifn  and  French  admirals.  On 
the  lil  day  of  September,  vic^-admiral  Pocock  failed 
from  Madrafs  to  the  fouthward,  in  queft  of  the 
enemy  •,  and  next  day  defcried  tlie  French  fleet,  con- 
liding  of  fifteen  fail,  (landing  to  the'^northvvard.  He 
Hied  his.utm.oft  endeavours  to  bring  them  to  a  battle, 
which  they  ftill  declined,  and  at  laft  they  difappeared. 
He  then  directed  his  courfe  to  Pondicherry,  on  the 
fuppofition  that  they  v/ere  bound  to  that  harbour ; 
and  on  the  Sth  day  of  the  month,  perceived  them 
flanding  to  the  fouthward :  but  he  could  not  bring 
them  to  an  engagement  till  the  10th,  when  Mr. 
d'Apche,  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  madg^the  fig- 
nal  for  battle,  and  the  cannonading  began  without 
further  delay.  The  Britifh  fquadron  did  not  exceed 
nine  Ihips  of  the  line  ?  the  enemy's  fieet  confifted  of 
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eleven  ;  but  they  had  dill  a  greater  advantage  ia 
number  of  men  and  artillery.  Both  fquadrons 
fought  v/ith  great  impetuofity,  till  about  ten  minutes 
after  four,  when  the  enemy's  rear  began  to  give  way  : 
this  example  was  foon  followed  by  their  centre  :  and 
finally  the  van,  with  the  whole  fquadron,  bore  to  the 
ifouth  fouth-eaft,  with  all  the  canvas  they  could  fpread. 
The  JSritilh  fquadron  was  fo  much  damaged  in  their 
mails  and  rigging,  that  they  could  not  purfue  -,  fo  that 
M.  d'Apche  retreated  at  his  leifure  unmolefted.  On 
the  i^thy  admiral  Pocock  returned  to  Madrafs,  where 
his  fquaih-on  being  prepared  by  the  26th,  he  failed 
again  to  Pondicherry,  and  in  the  road  faw  the  enemy 
lying  at  anchor  in  line  of  battle.  The  wind  being  off 
Ihore,  he  made  the  line  of  battle  a-hea,d,  and  for  fome 
time  continued  in  this  fituation.  At  length  the 
French  admiral  weighed  anchor,  and  came  forth ;  bus 
inftead  of  bearing  down  upon  the  Englifh  fquadron, 
which  had  fallen  to  leeward,  he  kept  clofe  to  the 
wind,  and  (Iretched  away  to  the  fouthward.  Admiral 
Pocock  finding  him  averfe  to  another  epgagement, 
and  his  own  fquadron  being  in  no  condition  to  pur- 
fue, he,  with  the  advice  of  his  captains,  dtdixQd^  and 
meafured  back  his  courfe  to  Madrafs ;  while  the 
French  fquadron  made  the  beil  of  their  way  to  the 
idand  of  Mauritius,  in  order  to  be  refitted,  having 
on  board  general  Lally,  and  fome  other  officers.  Thus 
they  left  the  Englifh  maflers  of  the  Indian  coaii;  a 
fuperiority  ixWl  more  confirmed  by  the  arrival  of  rear- 
admiral  Corniih  with  four  fnips  of  the  line,  who  had 
fet  fail  from  England  in  the  beginning  of  the  year^ 
and  joined  admiral  Pocock  at  Madrafs  on  the  i8th  day 
of  Odober. 

The  French  v.^e re  not  the  only  enemies  with  whom 
the  Engliih  had  to  cope  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  The  great 
extenfionW  their  trade  in  the  kin2:dom  of  Benc;aL  had 
excited  the  envy  and  avarice  of  the  Dutch  fadlory, 
'^ho  pofleffed  a  ftrong  fort  arChinchura  in  the  river 
of  Bengal  s  and  refoivedj  if  poiTible^-  toengrofs  the 
^  whole 
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whole  falt-petre  branch  of  commerce.  Their  fchemd 
was  approved  by  the  governor  of  Batavia,  who 
charged  himfelf  with  the  execution  of  it ;  and  for  that 
purpofe,  chofe  the  opportunity  when  the  Britifh  fqua- 
dron  had  retired  to  the  coaft  of  Malabar.  On  pre- 
tence of  reinforcing  the  Dutch  garrifons  in  Bengal,  he 
equipped  an  armament  of  feven  ihips.  Having  on 
board  500  European  troops,  and  600  Malayefe,  un- 
der the  command  of  colonel  Ruifel.  This  armament 
having  touched  at  Negapatam,  proceeded  up  the 
bay,  and  arrived  in  the  river  of  Bengal  about  the  be- 
ginning of  Odober.  Colonel  CUve,  who  then  re- 
fided  at  Calcutta,  had  received  information  of  their 
defign,  which  he  was  refolved,  at  all  events,  to  defeat. 
He  complained  to'  the  Subah,  who,  upon  fuch  appli- 
cation, could  not  decently  re:fufe  an  order  to  the  di- 
re6i:or  and  council  of  Hughley,  implying,  that  this 
srmament  fliould  not  proceed  up  the  river.  The  co- 
lonel at  the  fame  time  fent  a  lettet*  to  the  Dutch  com- 
modore, that  as  he  had  received  information  of  their 
defign,  he  could  not  allow  them  to  land  forces,  and 
march  to  Chinchura.  In  anfwer  to  this  declaration, 
the  Dutch  commodore,  whofe  whole  fleet  had  not  yet 
arrived,  alTured  the  Englifh  commander  that  he  had 
no  intention  to  fend  any  forces  to  Chirichura ;  and^ 
begged  liberty  to  land  fome  of  his  troops  for  refrefh- 
ment ;  a  favour  that  was  granted,  on  condition  that 
they  fnould  not  advance.  Notwithftanding  the  Su- 
bah's  order,  and  his  own  engagement  to  this  effedb, 
the  reft  of  the  ihips  were  no  fooner  arrived,  than  he 
proceeded  up  the  river  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Tan- 
nah-fort,  where  his  forces  being  difembarked,  began 
their  march  to  Chinchura.  In  the  mean  time,  by 
w^ay  of  retaliating  the  affront  he  pretended  to  have 
ftiilalned,  in  being  denied  a-  paHage  to  their  owr^ 
factory,  he  took  feveral  im?Al  veflels  on  the  river  be- 
longing to  the  Englifh  company  :  and  the  Calcutta 
Indiaman,  commanded  by  caotain  Wilfon,  homie- 
"vyard  bound,  failing  dov/n  the  river,   the  Dutchman 
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gave  him  to  underftand,  that  if  he  prefumed  to  pafs, 
he  would  fink  him  without  further  ceremony.     The 
Englifli  captain  feeing  them  run  out  their  guns,  as  if 
teally  refolved  to  put  the  threats  in  execution,  returned 
to  Calcutta,  where  two  other  India  iliips  lay  at  an 
anchor ;  and  reported  his  adventure  to  colonel  Clive, 
who  forth v/ith  ordered  the  three  fhips  to  prepare  for 
battle,  and  attack  the  Dutch  armament.     The  Hiips 
being  properly  manned,  and  their  quarters  lined  with 
falt'petre,  they  fell  down  the  river,  and  found  the 
Dutch  fquadron  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle,  in  order 
to  give  them  a  warm  reception;  for  which  indeed 
they  feemed  well  prepared :  for  three  of  them  were 
mounted  with  ^6  guns  each  •  three  of  them  with  26; 
and  the  feventh  carried  16.     The  duke  of  Dorfet, 
commanded  by  captain  Forrefter,  being  the  firfl:  that 
approached  them,  dropped  anchor  clofe  to  their  lihe^ 
and  began  the  engagement  with  a  broadfide,  which 
was  immediately  returned.     A  dead  calm  unfortu- 
nately intervening,  this  fingle  ihip  was  for  a  confider- 
able  time  expofed  to  the  whole  fire  of  the  enemy; 
but  a  fmall  breeze  fpringing  up,  the  Calcutta  and  the 
Hardwick  advanced  to  her  affiilance,  and  a  fevere 
fire  was  maintained  on   both  fides,  till  two  of  the 
Dutch  fiiips  flipping  their  cables,  bore  away,  and  a 
third  was  driven  afhore.      Their  commodore  thus 
weakened,  after  a  few  broadfides,  flruck  his  flag  to 
captain  Wiifon  ;  and  the  other  three  followed  his  ex- 
ample.    The  vidory  being  thus  obtained,  without 
the  lofs  of  one  man  on  the  fide  of  the  Englifli,  captain 
Wiifon  took  pofleflion  of  the  prizes,  the  decks  of 
which  were  fl:rewed  with  carnage,  and  fent  the  pri- 
foners  to  colonel  Clive  at  Calcutta.     The  detachment 
of  troops,  which  they  had  landed  to  the  number  of 
1 100  men,  was  not  more  fortunate  in  their  progrefs. 
Colonel  Clive  no  fooner  received  intelligence  that  they 
were  in  full  march  to  Chinchura,  than  he  detached 
colonel  Forde,  with  500  men  from  Calcutta,  in  order 
to  fjut  a  flrop  to  their  march.     The  Dutch  advanced 
Vol,  VIL  I  i  to 
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to  the  charge  with  great  refolution  and  a6tlvity ;  but 
found  the  fire  of  the  Engiifh  artillery  and  battalion  fo 
intoierably  hot,  that  they  foon  gave  way,  and  were 
totally  defeated. 

In  the  mean  time,  propofals  of  accommadation 
being  fent  to  him  by  the  direcStors  and  couilcil  of  the 
Dutch  factory  at  Chinchura,  a-  negotiation  enfued, 
and  a  treaty  was  concluded  to  the  fatisfadlion  of  all 
parties.  Above  300  of  the  prifoners  entered  into  the 
fervlce  of  Great  Britain  :  the  reft  embarked  on  board. 
their  fnips,  which  were  reftored  as  foon  as  the  peace 
was  ratified,  and  fet  out  on  their  return  for  Batavia. 

The  navy  in  1760  amounted  to  120  fhips  of  the 
line,  befide  frigates,   firefhips.    Hoops,    bombs,  and 
tenders.     Of  thefe   fhips   17   were  ftationed  in   the 
Eail  Indies,    20   for  the   defence  of  the  Weft  In- 
dian iflands,  12  in  North  America,  10  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  61  either  on  the  coaft  of  France,  in  the 
harbours  of  England,  or  cruifmg  in  the  Englifti  feas 
for  the  prote6lion  of  the  Britifh  commerce.     Notwith- 
ftanding  thefe  numerous  and  powerful  armaments,  the 
enemy,  who  had  not  a  ftiip  of  the  line  at  fea,  were 
fo  alert  with  their  fmall  privateers  and  armed  veflels, 
that,  in  the  beginning  of  this  year,  from  the  iftof 
March  to  the  loth  of  June,  they  had  made  prize  of 
200  velTels  belonging  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
The  prodigious  number  of  Britifh  veflels,  taken  by 
their  petty  coafting  privateers,  in  the  face  of  fuch 
mighty  armaments,  numerous  cruifers,  and  convoys, 
feems  to  argue,  that  either  the  Engiifh  ftiips  of  war 
were  inadtive  or  improperly  difpoied  -,    or  that  the 
merchants  hazarded  their  fliips  without  convoy.  Cer- 
tain  it  is,  in  the  courfe  of  this  year  we  find  fewer 
prizes  taken  from  the  enemy,  and  fewer  exploits  at- 
chieved  at  fea,  than  we  had  occafion  to  record  in  the 
annals  of  the  paft. 

Not  that  the  prefent  year  is  altogether  barren  of 
events,  which  redound  to  the  honour  of  our  marine 
commanders.      We  have,  in  recounting  the  tranf- 
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a6lions  of  the  preceding  year,  mentioned  a  fmall  ar* 
mament  equipped  at  Dunkirk,   under  the  command 
of  Mr.  de  Thurot ;  who,  in  fpight  of  all  the  vigilance 
of  the  Britifh  commander  ftationed  in  the  Downs, 
found  means  to  efcape  from  the  harbour  in  the  month 
of  Oftober,    and   arrived  at  Gottenburgh   in  Swe- 
den, from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Bergen  in  Nor- 
wayi     His  inilru6tions  were  to  make  occafional  de- 
fcents  upon  the  coaft  of  Ireland ;  and,  by  dividing 
the  troops,  and  diilrading  the  attention  of  the  go- 
vernment in  that  kingdom,  to  facilitate  the  enterprize 
of  Mr.  de  Confians,  the  fate  of  which  we  have  al- 
ready narrated.     The  original  armament  of  Thurot 
confifted  of  five  fhips,  one  of  which,  called  the  Ma- 
refchal  de  Beileifle,  was  mounted  with  44  guns ;   the 
Begon,    the  Blond,  the .  Terplichore,   had  30  guns 
each;  and  the  Marante  carried  24-.     The  nurriber  o£ 
foldiers  put  on  board  this  little  fleet,   did  not  exceed 
1270,  exclufive  of  mariners  to  the  number  of  700  : 
but  in  their  voyage  between  Gottenburgh  and  Bergen, 
they  loft  company  of  the  Begon,  during  a  violent 
ftorm.     The  intention  of  Thurot  was  to  make  a  de- 
fcent  about  Derry  1  but  before  this  defign  could  be 
executed^    the  weather  growing  tempeftuous,    they 
were  driven  out  to  fea,  and,  in  the  night,  loft  fight 
of  the  Marante,  which  never  joined  them  in  thefe- 
quel.     After  having   been  tempeft-beaten  for  fome 
time,  the  officers  requefled  of  Thurot,  that  he  would 
return  to  France,  left  they  fhould  all  periih  by  famine  5 
but  he  lent  a  deaf  ear  to  this  propofaH  and  frankly 
told  them,   he  could  not  return  to  France,  without 
having  ftruck  fome  ftroke  for  the  fervice  of  his  coun- 
try. .  Neverthelefs,  in  hope  of  meeting  with  fome  re- 
Irefhrn^ent,  he  fteered   to  the   ifland  of  Ifla,  where 
the  troops  were  landed  ;  and  here  they  found  black 
cattle,  and  a  fmall  fupply  of  oatmeal,  for  which  they 
payed  a  reafonable  price ;    and  it  muft  be  owned, 
Thurot  himfelf  behaved  with  great  moderation  and 
generofity. 

1  i  2  While 
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While  this  fpirited  adventurer  ilruggled  with  thefe 
wants  and  difficulties,  his  arrival  in   thofe  feas  filled 

the  whole  kino;dom  with  alarm.     Bodies  of  regular 

.  .  .  *^ 

troops  and  militia  were  pofted  along  the  coafts  of  Ire- 
land and  Scotland  ;  and  befide  the  fquadron  of  com- 
mcdore  Boys,  v/ho  failed  to  the  northward  on  pur- 
pofe  to  purfue  the  enemy,  other  fhips  of  war  were 
ordered  to  fcour  the  Britifh  channel,  and  cruize  be- 
tween Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  weather  no  fooner 
permitted  Thurot  to  purfue  his  deftination,  than  he 
failed  from  Ifla  to  the  bay  of  Carrickfergus  in  Ire- 
land, and  made  all  the  neceffary  preparations  for  a 
defcent  ♦,  which  was  accordingly  effe6led,  with  600 
mcUy  on  the  2ifb  day  of  February.  Lieutenant  co- 
lonel Jennings  commanded  four  companies  of  raw 
undifciplined  men  at  Carrickfergus.  A  regular  at- 
tack was  carried  on,  and  2  fpirited  defence  made,  un- 
til the  ammunition  of  the  Englilh  failed  :  then,  co- 
lonel Jennings  retired  in  order  to  the  caille  ;  which, 
however,  was  in  all  refpe6ls  untenable,  Neverthe- 
lefs,  they  repulfed  the  alTailants  in  their  firft  attack, 
even  after  the  gate  was  burft  open  •,  and  fupplied  the 
want  of  fhot  with  ilones  and  rubbifh.  At  length,  the 
colonel  and  his  troops  were  obliged  to  furrender,  on 
condition  that  they  (hould  not  be  fent  prifoners  to 
France,  but  be  ranfomed.  The  enemy^  after  this 
exploit,  did  not  prefume  to  advance  farther  into  the 
country  •,  a  flep  which  indeed  they  could  not  have 
taken,  with  any  regard  to  their  own  fafety :  and  the 
defeat  of  Conflans,  which  they  had  alfo  learned,  ob- 
liged them  to  reimbark  with  fome  precipitation, 
after  having  laid  Carrickfergus  under  moderate  eon- 
tJfibution. 

The  fate  they  efcaped  on  (hore,  they  foon  met  with 
at  fea.  Captain  John  Elliot,  who  commanded  three 
frigates  at  Kinfale,  was  informed  by  a  difpatch,  that 
three  of  the  enemy's  fhips  lay  at  anchor  in  the  bay  of 
Carrickfergus ;  and  thither  he  immediately  fhaped  his 
courfe  in  the  fhip  ^olus,  accompai^ied  by  the  Pallas 

$ind 
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and  Brilliant,  under  the  command  of  the  captains 
Clements  and  Logie.  On  February  the  28th  they 
defciltd  the  enemy,  and  gave  chace,  in  fight  of  the 
Ifle  of  Man;  and  about  njne  in  th^  morning  captain 
Elliot,  in  his  own  fliip,  engaged  the  Belleiflc,  com- 
manded by  Thuror,  although  confidcrably  his  fupe- 
rior  in  flrength  of  men,  number  of  guns,  and 
weight  of  mecal.  In  a  few  minutes  his  conforts  were 
alfo  engaged  v^ith  the  other  two  fhips  of  the  enemy. 
After  a  wanm  adion  m.aintained  with  great  fpirit  on 
all  fides  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  in  which  i  hurot 
was  killed  ;  captain  Elliot's  lieutenant  boarded  the 
Belleifle,  and,  ftriking  her  colours  with  his  own  hand, 
the  commander  fubmitted  :  his  example  v/as  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  other  French  captains  -^  and 
the  Engliih  commodore,  taking  poiTerfion  of  his 
prizes,  conveyed  them  into  the  bay  of  Ramfay  in  the 
ifle  of  Man,  that  their  damage  might  be  repaired. 
The  name  of  Thurot  was  become  terrible  to  all  the 
trading  fea-ports  of  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  and  there- 
fore the  defeat  and  capture  of  his  fquadron  were 
celebrated  with  as  hearty  rejoicings,  as  the  moH  im- 
portant vi6lory  could  have  produced. 

The  incidents  of  the  v/ar  were  much  more  impor- 
■^ant  and  decifive  in  America,  Bri2;adier-o;eneral 
Murray  had  been  left  to  command  the  garrifon  of 
•Quebec,  amounting  t<5  about  6000  men  ^  a  (irong 
fquadron  of  Hiips  was  frationed  at  Flalifax  in  Novaf 
Scotia,  under  the  direction  of  lord  Colvil,  an  able  and 
experienced  ofEcer,  v/ho  had  inflrudions  to  revific 
Quebec  in  the  beginning  of  fummer,  as  foon  as  the 
river  St.  Laurence  fnould  be  navigable  :  and  general 
Amherft,  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  in 
America,  wintered  in  New  York,  that  he  might  be  at 
hand  to  aifemble  his  troops  in  the  fpring,  and  recom- 
mence his  operations  for  the  entire  reduction  of  Ca- 
nada. The  garrifon,  however,  within  the  walls  of 
Quebec,  fuffered  greatly  from  the  exceffive  cold  in 
the  winter,  and  the  want  of  vegetables  and  freili  pro- 
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vifion,  infomuch  th^t,  before  the  end  of  April,  iooq 
foldiers  were  dead  of  the  fcurvy,  and  twice  that  num^ 
ber  rendered  unfit  for  fervice.  Such  was  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  crarrifon,  when  Mr.  Murray  received  un- 
doubted  intelligence,  that  the  French  commander^ 
the  chevalier  de  Levis,  was  employed  in  afTembling 
his  army,  which  had  been  cantoned  in  the  neighbourr 
hood  of  Montreal ,  and  determined  to  undertake  the 
fiege  of  Quebec,  whenever  the  river  St.  Laurence 
fhould  be  fo  clear  of  ice,  that  he  might  ufe  his  four 
frigates,  and  other  velTels,  by  means  of  which  he 
was  entirely  mailer  of  the  river. 

The  French  accordingly  landed,  and  Mr.  Murray 
was  defeated  in  an  engagement  with  them.  The 
French  therefore  formed  the  fiege  of  the  place. 

Lord  Colvil  had  failed  from  Halifax,  with  the 
fleet  under  his  command,  but  was  retarded  in  his  pafr 
fage  by  thick  fogs,  contrary  winds,  and  great  Ihoal^ 
of  ice  floating  down  the  river.  Commodore  Swantpn^ 
who  had  failed  from  England  with  a  fmall  reinforce- 
ment, arrived  about  the  beginning  of  May  at  the  IQe 
of  Bee,  in  the  river  St.  Laurence  ;  where,  with  twq 
fliips,  he  purpofed  to  V/^ait  for  the  reft  of  his  fquadron, 
which  had  feparated  from  him  in  the  pafTage  :  but 
one  of  thefe,  the  Loweftoffe,  commanded  by  captain 
Deane,  had  entered  the  harbour  of  Quebec  on  the 
.9th  day  of  May,  and  communicated  to  the  governor 
the  joyful  news  that  the  fquadron  was  arrived  in  the 
river.  Commodore  Swanton  no  fooner  received  inti- 
mation that  Quebec  v/as  befieged,  than  he  failed  up 
the  river  v/ith  all  poffible  expedition,  and  anchored 
^bove  Point  Levi.  -  The  brigadier  exprefling  an  ear- 
ned defu'e,  that  the  French  fquadron  above  the  town 
might  be  rem.oved,  the  commodore  ordered  captairi 
Schomberg  of  the  Diana,  and  captain  Deane  of  the 
J^QweftoiTe,  to  fiip  their  cables  early  next  morning, 
^nd  attack  the  enemy's  fleet,  confiiling  of  -two  fri- 
gates, t^vo  armed  fhips,  and  a  good  number  of  fmaller 
y^ffels.     They  were  no  foQner  in  motion  than  the 

French 
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French  fhips  fltrd  in  tl)e  iitmoft  dilbrdcr.  One  of 
their  frigates  was  driven  on  the  rocks  above  Cape 
Diamond  i  tlie  otlier  ran  aihore,  and  was  burned 
at  Point  au  Tremble,  about  ten  leagues  above  the 
town  J  and  4II  the  other  veflels  were  taken  or  de- 
ft royed. 

The  enemy  were  fo  confounded  and  difpiritcd  by 
this  difafler,  and  the  certain  information  that  a  ftron^: 
EngUfli  fleet  was  already  in  the  river  of  St.  L.aurcnce, 
that  in  the  following  night  they  raifed  the  fiege  of 
Quebec,  and  retreated  with  great  precipitation.  The 
redudlion  of  Montreal  followed  foon  after. 

The  French  miniilry   had   attempted   to  fuccour 
Montreal,  by  equipping  a  confiderable  number  of 
florefhips,  and  fending  them  out  in  the  fpring  under 
convoy  of  a  frigate  ;  but  as  their  officers  underftood 
that  the  Britifh  fquadron  had  failed  up  the  river  St. 
Laurence  before  their  arrival,  they  took  flielter  in  the 
bay  of  Chaleurs  on   the  coaft  of  Acadia,  where  they 
did  not  long  remain  unmolefled.      Captain  Byron, 
who  commanded  the  Ihips  of  war  that  were  left  at 
Louifboiu'g,  having  received  intelligence   of  them, 
failed  thither  with  his  fquadron,  and  found  them  at 
anchor.     The  whole  fleet  confifted  of  one  frigate,  two 
large  ftore-fhips,  and  nineteen  fail  of  fmaller  vefTels, 
the  greater  part  of  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
merchants  of  Great  Britain  :  all  thefe  were  defl:royed, 
together  with  two  batteries  which  had  been  raifed  for 
their  protedlion.     The  French  town,   confiding  of 
200  houfes,  was  demolifhed,  and  the  fettlement  to- 
tally ruined. 

The  conquefl:  of  Canada  being  atchieved,  nothing 
now  remained  to  be  done  in  North  America,  except 
the  demolition  of  the  fortifications  of  Louifooiirg  oa 
the  ifland  of  Cape  Breton  -,  for  which  purpofe,  fome 
able  eno-ineers  had  been  fent  from  England  with  the 
lliips  commanded  by  captain  Byron.  By  means  of 
mines  artfully  difpofed  and  well  conftrufled,  the  for- 
tifications were  reduced  to  a  heap  of  rubbilh ;  the 
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glads  was  levelled,  and  the  ditches  were  filled.  All 
the  artillery,  amniiinirion,  and  implements  of  war, 
were  conveyed  to  Halifax  •,  but  the  barracks  ^  wqvc 
repaired  fo  as  to  accommodate  300  men  occafionally  j 
and  the  hofpltal,  with  the  private  houfes^  were  lefc 
itanding. 

Rear-admiral  Holmes,  who  commanded  at  fea,  In 
the  Weft  Indies,  took  every  precaution  to  fecure  the 
ifland  of  Jamaica  from  infult  or  invafion,  and  alfo 
contrived  fchemes  for  annoying  the  enemiy.  Idaving, 
in  the  month  of  October,  rece^^ed  intelligence  that 
five  French  frigates  were  equipped  at  Cape  Francois 
on  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola,  in  order  to  convoy  a  fleet 
of  m.erchant-fhips  to  Europe,  he  ftationed  the  fhips 
under  his  com.niand  in  fuch  a  manner  as  was  mod 
likely  to  intercept  this  fleet :  and  by  the  prudent  dif- 
pofition  of  the  admiral,  fupported  by  the  gallantry  of 
his  captains,  two  l^ge  frigates  of  the  enemy  were 
taken,  viz.  the  Sirenne  and  theValeur^  and  threq 
defliroyed. 

The  fpirit  of  the  officers  was  happily  fupported  by 
an  uncommon  exertion  of  courage  in  the  men,  who 
chearfully  engaged  in  the  moft  dangerous  enterprizes. 
Immediately  after  the  capture  of  the  French  frigates, 
eight  of  the  enemy's  privateers  were  defl:royed  or 
brought  into  Jamaica. 

The  fame  adivity  and  refolution  ^diftinguiflled  thq 
captains  and  officers  belonging  to  the  fquadron  com- 
inanded  by  Sir  James  Douglas  off  the  Leeward  iflands. 
In  the  month  of  September,  the  captains  Obrien  and 
Taylor,  of  the  fliips  Temple  and  Griffin,  being  on  a 
joint  cruife  off  the  iflands  Granadas,  received  intelli- 
gence that  the  Virgin,  formerly  a  Britiih  floop  of  war, 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  enemy,  then  lay  at  an- 
chor, together  with  three  privateers,  under  prote6lion 
of  three  forts  on  the  ifland  •,  he  failed  thither  in  order 
to  attack  them  ;  and  the  enterprize  was  crowned  with 
fuccefs.  After  a  warm  engagement,  that  lafl:ed  fe- 
veral  hours,  the  enemy's  batteries  were  demoliihed, 

and 
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and  the  Englilh  captains  took  polTefiion  of  the  foor 
prizes.  They  afterward  entered  another  harbour  of 
thatifland,  having  firft  demolifhed  another  fort;  and 
carried  off  three  more  prizes.  In  their  return  to  An- 
tigua, they  fell  in  with  thirteen  Ihips  bound  to  Mar- 
tinique with  provifions,  and  took  them  all  without  re- 
fiftance.  About  the  fame  time,  eight  or  nine  priva- 
teers were  taken  by  the  fhips  v/hich  commodore 
Douglas  employed  in  cruifmg  round  the  ifland  of 
Guadaloupe  -,  fo  that  the  Britilh  commerce  in  thofe 
feas  flouriihed  under  his  care  and  protection. 

No  a<Stion  of  importance  was  in  the  courfe  of  this 
year  atchieved  by  the  naval  forces  of  Great  Britain  in 
the  feas  of  Europe.  A  powerful  fquadron  ftill  re- 
mained in  the  bay  of  Quiberon,  in  order  to  amufe  and 
employ  a  body  of  French  forces  on  that  part  of  the 
coafl  i  and  interrupt  the  navigation  of  the  enemy : 
though  the  principal  aim  of  this  armament  feems  to 
have  been  to  watch  and  detain  the  few  French  fhips, 
which  had  run  into  the  river  Villaine,  after  the  defeat 
of  Confians  -,  an  objed  the  importance  of  which  will 
doubtlefs  aftonifh  poilerity. 

Admiral  Rodney  fliil  maintained  his  former  ftation 
off  the  coaii  of  Havre  de  Grace,  to  obferve  v/hat 
fhould  pafs  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine.  In  the  month 
of  July,  while  he  hovered  in  this  neighbourhood,  five 
laro;e  fiat-bottomed  boats  loaded  with  cannon  and 
lliot,  fee  fail  from  Harfieur  m  the  middle  of  the  day, 
with  their  colours  flying,  as  if  they  had  fet  the  Eng- 
lifh  fquadron  at  defiance  ;  for  the  walls  of  Havre  de 
JGrace,  and  even  the  adjacent  hills  were  covered  with 
fpedators,  affembled  to  behold  the  ilTue  of  this  ad- 
venture. Having  reached  the  river  of  Caen,  they 
ftood  backward  and  forward  upon  the  Ihoals,  intend- 
ing to  amufe  Mr.  Rodney  till  night,  and  then  pro- 
ceed under  cover  of  the  darknefs.  He  perceived 
pheir  drift,  and  gave  diredions  to  his  fmall  velTels  as 
foon  as  day-light  failed,  to  make  all  the  fail  they 
pould  to  cutoff  the  enemy's  retreat  -,  while  he  himfeif 
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ilood  with  the  larger  fhips  to  the  fleep  coafl  of  Port 
Baffin.  The  fcheme  fucceeded  to  his  wifh.  The 
enemy,  feeing  their  retreat  cut  off,  ran  afhore  at  Port 
Baffin,  where  the  adnriiral  deftroyed  them,  together 
with  the  fmall  fort  which  had  been  ereded  for  the 
defence  of  this  harbour.  Each  of  thofe  veffiels  was 
I  GO  feet  :n  length,  capable  of  containing  400  men  for 
a  Ihorc  paflage.  What  their  deilination  was,  we  can- 
not pretend  to  determine  :  but  the  French  had  pro- 
vided a  great  number  of  thefe  tranfports  -,  for  ten 
efcaped  into  the  river  Orne  leading  to  Caen  ;  and  in 
confequence  of  this  dif^ifter  100  were  unloaded  and 
fent  up  again  to  Rouen,  The  cutters  belonging  to 
Mr.  Rodney's  fquadron  fcoured  the  coaft  toward 
Dieppe,  where  a  confiderable  iifhery  was  carried  on, 
and  where  they  took  or  deftroyed  rjear  40  veffels  of 
confiderable  burden. 

Of  the  domeftic  tranfaftions  relating  to  the  war,  the 
moft  confiderable  was  the  equipment  of  a  powerful 
armament  deftined  for  fom.e  fecret  expedition.  The 
troops  were  adlually  embarked  with  a  great  train  of 
artillery  -,  and  the  eyes  of  the  whole  nation  were  at- 
tentively fixed  upon  this  armament,  which  could  not 
have  been  prepared  without  incurring  a  prodigious 
cxpence.  Notwithftanding  thefe  preparations,  the 
Y/hole  fummer  was  fpent  in  idlenefs  and  inaftion  ;  and 
at  the  end  of  the  feafon  the  under^taking  was  laid 
afide. 

We  fhall  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  progrefs  of 
the  Brltifh  arms  in  the  Ealt  Indies.  Colonel  Ccote, 
after  having  defeated  the  French  general  Lally  in  the 
field,  and  reduced  divers  of  the  enemy's  fettlements 
on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  at  length  cooped  them 
up  within  the  walls  of  Pondicherry,  the  principal  feat 
of  the  French  Eaft  India  company.  In  the  month  of 
October  admiral  Stevens  failed  from  Trincamaley  with 
all  his  fquadron,  in  order  to  its  being  refitted,  except 
five  fail  of  the  line,  which  he  left  under  the  command 
of  captain  Kaldane,  to  block  up  Pondicherry  by  fea, 

while 
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while  Mr.  Coote  fliould  carry  on  his  operations  by 
land.  By  this  difpofition,  and  the  vigilance  of  the 
Britifh  officers,  the  place  was  fo  hampered  as  to  be 
greatly  diftrefled  for  want  of  provifions,  even  before 
the  fiege  could  be  undertaken  in  form ;  for  the  rainy 
feafon  rendered  all  regular  approaches  impradicable, 
Lally  made  a  gallant  defence,  and  had  he  been  pro- 
perly fupplied  with  provifion,  the  conqueft  of  the 
place  would  not  have  been  fo  eafily  atchieved.  He 
was  obliged,  however,  to  furrender  the  place  at  dif- 
cretion. 

By  the  redudion  of  Pondicherry  the  French  intereft 
was  annihilated  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  and 
therefore  it  was  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  the  Britifh 
nation.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  colonel 
Coote,  with  all  his  fpirit,  vigilance,  and  military  ta- 
lents, could  have  fucceeded  in  this  enterprize,  with- 
out the  affiftance  of  the  fquadron,  which  co-operated 
wnth  him  by  fea,  and  effedtually  excluded  all  fuccours 
from  the  befieged.  It  muft  be  owned,  for  the  ho- 
nour of  the  fervice,  that  no  incident  interrupted  the 
good  iinderftanding  which  was  maintained  between 
the  land  and  fea- officers ;  who  vied  with  each  other  in 
contributing  their  utmoft  efforts  toy/ard  the  fuccefs  of 
the  expedition. 

While  the  arms  of  great  Britain  Itill  profpered  in 
every  effort  tending  to  the  real  intereft  of  the  nation, 
an  event  happened  which,  for  a  moment,  obfcured 
the  fplendour  of  her  triumphs.  On  the  25th  day  of 
Odober,  1760,  George  II.  king  of  Great  Britain, 
without  any  previous  diforder,  died  fuddenly  in  his 
palace  at  Kenfington  -,  at  the  age  of  feventy-feven, 
after  a  long  reign  of  thirty-three  years,  diftinguiftied  by 
a  variety  of  important  events,  and  chequered  with  a 
vicifTitude  of  charadter  and  fortune.  He  loved  war  as 
a  foldier  ^  he  ftudied  it  as  a  fcience ;  and  correfpond- 
ed  on  the  fubjed:  with  fome  of  the  greateft  officers 
y/hom  Germany  had  produced.  The  extent  of  his 
iinderftanding,  and  the  fplendour  of  his  virtue,  we 
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fhali  not  prefume  to  afcertain,  nor  attempt  to  dif- 
play.  With  refped  to  his  government,  it  very  Tel- 
dom  deviated  from  the  inftitutions  of  law  ;  encroach- 
ed upon  private  property ;  or  interfered  with  the 
comnvon  adminiftration  of  juftice.  The  circumflances 
that  chiefly  mark  his  public  character,  were  a  predi- 
ledlion  for  his  native  country,  and  a  clofe  attention  to 
the  political  interefts  of  the  Germanic  body  :  points 
and  principles^;©  which  he  adhered  invincibly. 

Vv  e  poilpone  giving  the  flate  of  the  navy  at  this 
period  ;  propofing  to  give  a  particular  lift  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  navy  as  it  ftood  at  the  enfuing  peace. 

The  demife  of  the  crown  was  no  fooner  fignified 
to  the  fecretaries  of  ftate,  than  Mr.  Pitt  repaired  to 
Kew,  and  communicated  thefe  tidings  to  his  new 
fovereign  George  III.  grandfon  to  the  late  king,  who 
thus  afcended  the  throne  in  the  23d  year  of  his  age. 
How  much  foever  the  new  king  might  have  difap^ 
proved  of  thofe  meafures  which  had  involved  the 
nation  in  fuch  an  expenfive  war  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  affairs  were  fo  fituated,  that  he  could  not 
abruptly  renounce  that  fyftem  of  politics,  with  any 
regard  to  the  dignity  of  his  crown,  or  to  the  honour 
of  the  public  faith,  which  was  in  fom-e  meafure  en- 
gaged to  fupport  the  German  allies  of  Great  Britain, 
"With  the  crov^n  he  inherited  a  war,  which  he  thought 
k  his  duty  to  profecute  with  vigouf,  until  it  could 
be  terminated  by  a  general  pfeace ;  in  which  the  ho- 
nour and  advantage  of  the  nation  might  be  equally 
confulted.  It  was  therefore  agreed,  that  the  arma- 
ment then  preparing  at  Portfmouth  fhould  proceed 
on  the  expedition  for  which  it  was  originally  intend- 
ed ;  but  it  was  counterm.anded  in  the  fequel. 

The  chief  command  cf  the  army  in  Great  Britain 
refted  in  the  perfon  of  lord  Ligonier.  The  German 
army  in  Weftphalia,  payed  by  England,  remained 
under  the  aufpices  of  prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunfwick  : 
the  marquis  of  Granby  commanded  the  Britifh  forces 
on  chat  fervice ,  and  the  direction  of  the  troops  in 
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America  was  fllll  retained  by  Sir  JefFery  Amherft. 
Neither  was  any  material  change  produced  in  the  dil- 
p'ofition  of  the  different  fquadrons  which  conftituted 
the  navy  of  Great  Britain.  Admiral  Holborne's  flag, 
continued  flying  at  Spithead.  Sir  Edward  Hawkc 
and  Sir  Charles  Hardy  were  ftationed  in  the  bay  of 
Quiberon.  Sir  Charles  Saunders  kept  the  fea  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  rear-admirals  Stevens  and  Cor- 
nifh  commanded  one  fquadron  in  the  Eaft  Indies ; 
rear-admiral  Holmes  another  at  Jamaica ;  Sir  James 
Douglas  a.  third  at  the  Leeward  Iflands  ^  Lord  Col- 
Vi\  a  fourth  at  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia.  Thefe  were 
ilationary  ;  but  other  fquadrons  were  equipped  occa- 
fionally,  under  different  commanders ;  befide  th« 
fingle  (hips  that  cruifed  in  and  about  the  Channel, 
and  thofe  that  were  ftationed  to  proted  the  trade  of 
Great  Britain  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

Even  from  the  beginning  of  winter,  the  finglc 
fhips  that  cruifed  in  the  Channel  were  conduded 
with  fuch  care  and  dexterity,  that  they  made  prize 
of  a  great  number  of  French  privateers  ;  a  circum- 
flance  that  evinced  their  own  vigilance  and  the  ene- 
my's adivity.  In  the  month  of  January,  captain 
Elphinflon,  of  the  Richmond,  of  32  guns,  fell  in 
with  the  Felicite,  a  French  frigate,  of  the  fame 
force,  off  the  coaft  of  Holland  :  a  fevere  engage- 
ment began  about  teA  in  the  morning,  near  Grave- 
fande,  about  eight  miles  from  the  Hague,  to  which 
place  the  prince  of  Orange,  general  Yorke  the  Britiili 
envoy,  and  the  count  d'Affry  the  French  ambaffador, 
repaired,  with  a  great  multitude  of  people,  to  be- 
hold the  conflict.  About  noon  both  fhips  ran  aihore; 
neverthelefs  the  adion  was  ftilLmaintained,  until  the 
enemy  deferted  their  quarters :  they  afterward  aban- 
doned the  (hip,  which  was  entirely  deftroyed,  after 
having  loft  their  captain  and  about  100  men,  v/ho 
fell  in  the  difpute.  The  Richmond  foon  floated, 
without  any  damage  -,  and  the  vi6lory  coft  but  three 
men  killed,    and  thirteen  wounded.     The  French 
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court  loudly  exclaimed  againfl  this  a.ttack  as  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Dutch  neutrality,  and  demanded  lignal 
fatisfadion  for  the  infult  and  damage  they  had  fuf- 
tained.  Accordingly  the  States  General  made  Tome 
remonftrances  to  the  court  of  London,  which  found 
means  to  remove  all  caufe  of  mifunderftanding  on 
this  fubje6t.  The  Felicite  was  bound  for  Martinique, 
tvith  a  valuable  cargo,  in  company  with  another  fri- 
gate of  the  fame  force,  which  fuffered  fhipwreck  on 
the  coaft  of  Dunkirk. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  fame  month,  captain  Hoodj 
in  the  Minerva  frigate,  cruifing  in  the  chops  of  the 
channel,  defcried  a  great  Ihip  of  two  decks  fleering 
to  the  weflward,  and  found  it  to  be  the  Warwick,  an 
Engiifh  fbip,  which  had  carried  fixty  cannon,  and 
been  taken  by  the  enemy.  She  was  now  mounted 
with  thirty-five  guns,  and  commanded  by  Mr;  le 
Verger  de  Belair,  with  a  commiffion  from  the  French 
king.  Her  crew  amounted  to  about  300  men,  in- 
cluding a  detachment  of  foldiers ;  and  he  was  bound 
to  Pondicherry  in  the  Eafl  Indies.  Captain  Hood, 
notwithftanding  her  fuperior  iize,  attacked  her  with- 
out hefitation,  and  was  very  warmly  received.  In 
the  iffue  the  captain  of  the  Warwick  ilruck  his  co- 
lours, having  loft  about  14  men  killed  outright,  be- 
jQde  35  wounded.  The  lofs  in  nurnber  of  men  was 
equal  on  board  the  Minerva,^  and  all  her  mafts  went 
by  the  board  :  neverthelefs  the  prize  was  brought  in 
triumph  to  Spithead.  In  the  progrefs  of  the  fame 
cruize,  captain  Hood  had  alfo  taken  the  Ecurneil 
privateer  from  Bayonne,  of  14  guns,  and  122  men. 

In  March,  another  French  jfliip,  called  the  Entre- 
prenant,  pierced  for  44  guns,  but  mounted  with  26 
only,  having  200  men  on  board,  and  a  rich  cargo, 
bound  for  St.  Domingo,  was  encountered  near  the 
Land's-end  by  the  Vengeance  frigate  of  26  guns, 
commanded  by  captain  Nightingale.  The  a6tion  was 
maintained  on  both  fides  with  uncommon  fury,  ui)til 
the  Vengeance  being  fee  on  fire  by  the  enemy*s  wad- 
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ding  •,  the  French  refolved  to  take  advantage  of  the 
confufion  produced   by  this   accident,  and,  running 
their  boltfprit  upon   the   tafFaril  of  the  Englifh  fri- 
gate, attempted  to  board  her.     In  this  defign,  how- 
ever, they  mifcarried,  through  the  courage  and  adi- 
vity  of  captain  Nightingale  ;    who  found   means  to 
difengage  himfelf,  and  Iheered  off  to  repair  his  rig- 
ging, which  had  greatly  fuffcred  in  the  engagement. 
The  lliip  was  no  iboner  in  proper  condition,  than  he 
ranged  up  again  clofe  to  the  enemy,  and  renewed  the 
conteft,  which  lafled  a  full  hour  :  then  the  Entrepre- 
nant  bore  away.     Captain  Nightingale,  though  a  fe- 
cond  time  difabied   in  his'  mafts  and  rigging,  v/ore 
iliip,  ran  within  piftol-ihor,  and  began  a  third  vigor- 
ous attack,  which  iafted  an  hour  and  a  half  before 
the  enemy  called  for  q.uarter.     Fifteen  of  their  men 
were  killed,  and  about  twice  that  number  wounded. 
The  victors  loft  about  half  as  many.     The  ifTue  of 
all  thefe  engagements  between  fmgie  fhips,  proves, 
to  demiOnftration,  that  the  French  mariners  neither 
work  their  ihips  nor  manage  their  artillery  with  that 
ildli  and  dexterity  which  appear  in  the  Englilh  navy: 
a  circumllance  the  more  remarkable,  as  all  the  French 
feamen  are  regularly  taught  the  pradical  part  of  gun- 
nery ;  whereas  no  fuch  pains  are  taken  with  the  fail- 
ors  of  Great  Britain., 

In  April,  another  French  frigate,  called  the  Co- 
mete,  of  32  guns,  and  250  men,  juft  failed  from 
Bred,  was  taken  to  the  weflward  of  Ufhant  by  the 
Bedford,  captain  Deane.  About  the  fame  period, 
and  near  the  fame  place,  a  fourth  frigate  of  the  ene- 
my, called  the  Pheafant,  manped  with  125  tiiariners, 
was  taken  by  captain  Brograve,  of  the  Albany  iloop  ; 
whofe  vidory  was  the  cheaper,  as  the  crew  of  the 
Pheafant  had  thrown  14  of  her  guns  over-board  dur- 
ing the  chace.  In  the  courfe  of  the  fame  month,  a 
large  Eaft  India  fhip,  fitted  out  from  France,  with 
28  guns,  and  350  men,  fell  in  with  the  Hero  and  the 
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Venus,  commanded  by  the  captains  Fortefcue  and 
Harrifon,  and  were  taken  without  oppofition. 

The  cruizers  belonging  to  the  fquadron  command- 
ed by  vice-admiral  Saunders  in  the  Mediterranean, 
were  dlftinguifhed  by  the  fame  fpirit  of  enterprize 
and  aftivity.     In  the  beginning  of  this  very  month,-, 
the  Oriflammej  a  French  fhip  of  40  guns,  being  off 
Cape  Tres  Foreas,   was  taken  by  the  Ilis,  captain 
Wheeler,  who  being  unfortunately  killed  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  adiori^    the  command  devolved  td 
lieutenant  Cunningham :  fhe  was  brought  into  the 
bay  of  Gibraltar.     In  July  another  exploit  was  per- 
formed by  a  fmall  detachment  from  the  fquadroil 
commianded  by  the  fame  admiral.     Captain  Proby, 
in  the  Thunderer,  together  with  the  Modefte,  Thetis 
and  Favourite  floop,  being  ordered  to  cruife  upon  the 
coafl  of  Spain  with  a  view  to  intercept  the  Achilles 
and  Bouffon,  two  French  iliips  of  war,  which  lay  in 
the  harbour  of  Cadiz ;  they  at  length  ventured  to 
come  forth,  and  were  defcried  by  the  Britifh  cruizers. 
About  midnight,  the  Thunderer  came  up  with  the 
Achilles,  v/hich  (truck,  after  a  warm  engagement  of 
half  an  hour.    The  Thetis  engaged  the  Bouffon,  and 
the  fire  was  maintained  on  both  fides  with  great  viva- 
city for  half  an  hour,  when  the  Modefte  ranging  up, 
and  firing  a  few  guns,  the  French  captain  fubmitted. 
His  fhip  and  her  confort  fuffered  confiderably,  both 
in  their  crews  and  rigging ;  neverthelefs,  the  vi6lors 
carried  them  fafely  into  the  bay  of  Gibraltar. 

One  of  the  moft  remarkable  and  fhining  adions 
that  dlftinguifhed  this  war,  and  proved,  beyond  all 
contradidlion,  the  fuperiority  which  the  Engliili  claim- 
ed over  the  French  in  point  of  naval  difcipline,  was 
an  incident  which  we  (hall  now  relate.  Auguft  loth^ 
captain  Faulkner  of  the  Bellona,  a  fhip  of  the  line, 
and  captain  Logic  of  the  Brilliant,  a  frigate,  failed 
from  the  Tagus  for  England,  having  on  board  a  con- 
siderable fym  of  money  fc>r  the  merchants  of  London. 
~  .  In 
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In  the  afternoon,  being  then  off  Vigo,  they  difcovered 
three  fail  of  (hips  Ibneling  in  for  the  land,  one  of  the 
line  of  battle,  and  two   frigates.     They  no  foon^r 
defcried  captain  Faulkner,  than  they  bore  down  upon 
him,  until  within  the  diftance  of  [even  miles,  when, 
Jeeing  the  Bellona  and  a  frigate  through  the  magni- 
fying medium  of  a  hazy  atmofphere,  they  miftook 
them  both  for  two-decked  iliips,  and  dreading  the 
ilTue  of  an  eno-asremenr,    refolved  to  avoid  the  en- 
counter.      For   this   purpofe,    they   fuddenly    wore 
round,  filled  their  fails,  and  crouded  away.     Captain 
Faulkner,  being  by  this  time  convinced  of  their  fize^ 
and  conje6luring,  from    the  intelligence  he  had  re- 
ceived, that  the  large  fhip  was  the  Courageux  (in 
which  particular  he  was  not  miflaken)  he  hoifted  all 
the  canvas  he  could  carry,  and  gave  chace  until  fun- 
fet ;  when  one  of  the  French  frigates  hauling  out  in 
the  offing,  he  difplayed  a  fignal  to  the  Brilliant  to 
purfue  in  that  direction,  and  his  order  was  immedi- 
ately obeyed.     They  kept  fight  of  the  enemy  during 
the  whole  night,  and  at  fun-rife  had  gained  but  about 
two  miles  upon  them  in  a  chace  of  fourteen  hours ; 
fo  that  the  French  commodore  might  have  flill  avoid- 
ed an  engagement  for  the  whole  day,  and  enjoyed 
the  chance  of  efcaping  in  the  darknefs  of  the  fucceed- 
ing  night ;    but  he   no  longer  decUned  the  aftioni 
The  air  being  perfedll^  ferene,  he  now  perceived  that 
one  of  the  Englifh  fhips  was  a  frigate  ;  and  the  Bel- 
lona herfelf  which  was  one  of  the  bed  eonftituted 
ihips  in  the  Fnglilh  navy,  lay  fo  fluili  in  the  water  as 
to  appear  at  a  diftance  confiderably  fmaller  than  Ihe 
really    was.      The  French    commodore,    therefore^ 
hoifled  a  fignal  for  his  two  frigates  to  clofe  with  and 
engage  the  Brilliant.  At  the  fame  time  he  w^ore  round, 
and  liood  for  the  Bellona  under  his  topfails ;  while 
captain  Faulkner  advanced  toward  her  with  an  eafy 
fail,  and   ordered  his  quarters  to  be  rnanned.     The 
fea  was  undulated  by  a  gentle  breeze,  which  facilitated 
the  working  of  the  iliips,  and  at  the  fame  time  ver- 
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mitted  the  full  ufe   of  their  heavy  artillery.      The 
two  fbips  were  equal  in  buixlen,  in  number  of  guns, 
and   in  weight  of  metaL     The  crew  on  board  the 
Courageux  amounted  to  700  men,  able  to  ftand  to 
their  quarters ;  and  they  were  commanded  by  M.  du 
Guy  Larnberr,    an  officer  .of   approved  valour  and 
ability.     The  Beliona's  compliment  confifled  of  550 
chofen  men,  accuftomed  to  difcipline,  and  inured  to 
fervice.     All  the  officers  v/ere  o-entlemen  of  knowrv 
merit,  and  the  commander  had  on  manv  occaiions 
diftinguiihed  himfelf   by  his  bravery  and  conduct. 
The  Ere  on  both  fides  was  fufpended  till  they  were 
within  muflcet-fhot  of  each  other,  and  then  the  en- 
gagement began  with  a  dreadful  difcharge  of  fire-arms 
and  artillery.     In  lefs  than  nine  minutes^  all  the  Bel- 
iona's braces,  bowlings,  fnrowds,  and  rigging,  were 
cut  and  fhattered  by  the  ffiot,  and  the  mizen-maft  fell 
over  the  ilern,  with  all  the  men  on  the  round-top^ 
who,  neverthelefs,  faved  their  lives,  by  clambering 
into  the  port-koles  of  the  gun-room.    Captain  Faulk- 
ner, apprehenfive  that  the  enemy  would  feize  the 
opportunity  of  his  being  difabled,  and  endeavour  to 
efcape,  gave  orders  for  immediate  boarding  -,  an  at- 
tempt which  the  pofition  of  the  two  fhips  foon  ren- 
dered altogether  imoradicable.    The  Courao;eux  was 
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now  falling  athwart  the  fore-foot,  or  bows  of  the 
Bellona,  in  which  cafe  the  Englifk  fhip  mull  have 
been  raked  fore  and  aft  with  great  execution.  The 
haul-yards,  and  moft  of  the  other  ropesr  by  which, 
the  Bellona  could  be  worked,  were  already  jfhot  away*. 
Captain  Faulkner,  however,  v/ith  the  affiftance  of 
his  mailer,  made  ufe  of  the  ftudding  fuls  with  fuch 
dexterity,  as  to  w^are  the  fhip  quite  round,  and  fall 
upon  the  oppofite  quarter  of  the  Courageux.  His 
pre  fence  of  mind  and  activity  in  this  delicate  fitua- 
tion,  were  not  more  admirable  than  the  difcipline 
and  difpatch  of  his  officers  and  m.en,  who,  perceiv- 
ing this  change  of  their  fituation,  flew  to  the  guns  on 
the  other  fide,  now  oppofcd  to  the  enemy,  from 
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whence  they  poured  in  a  mod  terrible  difeharge,  and 
maintained  it  without  intermiirion  or  abatement. 
Every  fliot  took  place,  and  bore  deftru6lion  along 
v/ith  it.  The  fides  of  the  Courageux  v/ere  {bat- 
tered and  torn  by  every  fucceffive  broadfide,  and  her 
decks  were  lire  wed  with  carnage.  About  twenty 
minutes  did  the  enemy  fuftain  the  havock  made  by 
this  battery,  fo  incellantly  plied  and  Co  fatally  direct- 
ed.. At  length  it  became  fo  intolerable,  that  the 
French  enfign  was  hauled  down  :  the  rage  of  battle 
ceafed  ;  the  Englifh  mariners  had  left  their  quarters, 
and  the  officers  congratulated  each  other  on  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  day.  At  this  jundure,  a  (hot  being  un- 
expcLtedly  fired  from  the  lower  tire  of  the  Courageux, 
the  Britiih  feamen  ran  to  their  quarters,  and,  without 
orders,  poured  in  tw^o  broadfides  upon  the  enemy, 
who  now  called  for  quarter,  and  an  end  was  put  to 
the  eno-ao-ement.  The  damage  done  to  the  rio-orincr 
of  the  Bellona  was  confiderable  -,  but  fhe  fuffered  very 
little  in  the  hull,  and  the  number  of  the  killed  and 
wounded  did  not  exceed  forty.  The  cafe  was  very 
different  with  the  Courageux,  which  now  appeared 
like  a  wreck  upon  the  v/ater.  Nothing  was  feea 
Handing  but-  her  foremafl:  and  boltfprit ;  large 
breaches  were  made  in  her  fides ;  her  decks  were 
torn  up  in  feveral  parts  ;  many  of  her  guns  were  dii^ 
mounted  •,  and  her  quarters  filled  v/ith  the  mangled 
bodies  of  the  dying  and  the  dead.  Above  220  were 
killed  outrio-ht,  and  half  that  number  was  brought 
alhore  wounded  to  Liibon,  to  which  place  the  prize 
was  conveyed.  Captain  Faulkner  was  not  more  com- 
mendable for  his  gallantry  in  the  aftion,  than  for  the 
humanity  and  poiitenefs  with  v^^hich  he  treated  his 
prifoners  ^  whofe  grateful  acknowlegm.ent,  and  unfo- 
licited  applaufe,  conilitute  the  faireft  teftimony  that 
a  man  of  honour  can  enjoy.  Nor  ought  captain 
Logie  of  the  Brilliant  to  be  forgotten,  whofe  valour 
and  dexterity,  in  a  great  meafure,  contributed  to  the 
fuccefs  of  his  commodore.    The  two  Englifh  captains 
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joined  in  a  liberal  flibrcription  with  the  Britifli  fi&6tf 
at  Liibon,  for  the  relief  of  the  wounded  French  pri- 
foners,  who,  without  this  generous  interpofition,  muft 
"have  ftarved,  as  no  provifaon  was  made  by  their 
fovereign. 

In  the  Weil  Indies,  rear-admiral  Holmes,  com- 
mander of  the  fquadron  at  Jamaica,  planned  his 
cruizes  with  equal  judgment  and  fuccefs.  Having 
received  intelligence  in  the  beginning  of  June,  that 
feveral  ihips  of  war  belongihg  to  the  enemy  had  failed 
from  Port  Louis,  and  in  particular,  that  the  St.  Anne 
^^ad  jufl  quitted- Port  au  Prince-,  he  forthwith  made 
fuch  a  diipofition  6f  his  fquadron  as  was  moil  likely 
to  intercept  them.  .  He  fell  in  with  and  took  the  St 
Anne,  a  beautiful  new  fhip,  piierced  for  64  cannon, 
but  mounting  only  40,  manned  with  near  400  mari- 
ners and  foldiers  ;  and  loaded  with  a  rich  cargo  of 
coffee,  indigo,  and  fiigar.  Nor  was  the  fquadron 
ilacioned  off.the  Leeward  Iflands,  under  the  diredion 
of  Sir  James  Douglas,  iefs  alert  and  effedual  in  pro- 
te(5i:ing  the  Britifh  traders,  and  fcouring  thofe  leas 
or  the  Martinico  privateers,  of  which  he  took  a  great 
iiumber. 

The  idand  of  Dominique,  which  the  French  had 
.-  fettled  and  put  in  a  poflure  of  defence,  was  attacked 
and  reduced  by  a  fmall  body  of  troops,  commanded 
by  lord  Rollo,  and  conveyed  thither  from  Guadalupe 
by  Sir  James  Douglas,  with  four  fnips  of  the  line, 
and  fon^e  frigates. 

According  to  the  laudable  cuflom  of  thefe  latter 
time.:,,  a  pov/erful  fqundron  had  been  fcationed  all  the 
v/inter  in  the  bay  of  Quiberon,  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Edward  Hav/ke  and  Sir  Charles  Hardy.  In 
January,  they  took  two  fmall  French  frigates,  bound 
to  the  ccall  of  Guinea,  and  a  fev/  merchant-fhips  of 
little  value  •,  and  in  March,  the  two  admirals  returned 
to  Spithead  :  but  another  fquadron  was  afterward  {cnt 
to  occupy  the  fame  ftation.  In  July,  while  the  Eng- 
liili  Vvcre  employed  in  dtmoiifiiing  the  foitificatior^s 
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on  the  ifle  of  Aix,  the  great  fhips  that  protefted  this 
fcrvice  were  attacked  by  a  French  armament  frorn 
the  Charante,  confifting  of  fix  prames*,  a  few  row- 
gallies,  and  a  great  number  of  launches  crouded 
with  men.  They  dropped  dov/n  with  the  ebb,  and 
placing  themfeives  between  the  iile  of  d'Enet  and 
Fort  Fouras,  played  upon  the  Englifli  fhips  in  Aix 
road,  with  12  mortars,  and  70  large  cannon  :  buc 
they  met  with  fueh  a  warm  reception  from  the  Britidi 
fquadron,  that  in  a  few  hours  they  retreated  to  their 
former  (lation,  where  the  water  was  too  fhallow  for 
the  Englifh  fhips  to  return  the  attack. 

Thefe  were  part  of  that  armament  which  Had  loiter- 
ed in  the  preceding  year  at  Spithead,  until  the  fcafoa 
for  a6lion  was  elapfed.  It  had  been  a  favourite  fcheme 
of  the  minifter,  to  reduce  the  ifland  of  Belleifle  oa 
the  coafl  of  Brittany,  and  this  vyas  the  aim  of  the 
expedition.  Belieifle  lies  about  four  leagues  from 
the  point  of  Quiberon,  about  half  way  between  Pore 
Louis  and  the  mouth  of  the  Loire.  It  extends  about 
fix  leagues  in  length,  and  little  more  than  two  ia 
breadth  -,  contains  a  pretty  large  town,  called  Palais, 
fortified  with  a  citadel,  befide  a  good  number  of  vil- 
iages :  and  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants,  excla- 
five  of  the  garrifon,  may  amount  to  6000,  chiefly 
maintained  by  the  fifhery  of  pilchards.  It  was  fup- 
pofed  the  redudlion'  of  this  ifland  would  be  eafily 
atchieved,  and  the  conqueft  attended  with  manifold 
advantages. 

The  fquadron  equipped  for  this  enterprize  con- 
fifled  of  ten  fhips  of  the  line,  feveral  frigates,  two 
firefhips,  and  two  bomb-ketches,  commanded  by 
commodore  Kepple,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Albe- 
marle, a  gallant  officer,  who  had  fignal^ized  himfeif 
on  feveral  oceafions,  in  the  courfe  of  this  and  the  lafl 

*  A  prame  is  a  long  broad  vefTel  of  two  decks,  mounted 
with  26  large  cannon  below,  a'nd  3  mortars  above.  Tiiey  are 
xigge4  like  ketche?,  and  draw  very  little  water. 
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"War.  The  whole  armament  came  to  anchor  in  the 
g  eat  road  of  Belleifie  April  7th>  where  a  diipofition 
Wis  made  for  landing  the  forces.  This  attempt  failed, 
with  the  lofs  of  near  500  men,  and  about  50  mari- 
ners. Notwithilanding  this  unfavourable  beginning, 
another  fclieme  was  laid,  and  the  execution  of  it' 
crowned  with  fuccefs.  On  the  2 2d  day  of  the  month 
in  the  morning,  the  troops  were  difpofed  in  the  fiat- 
bottom.ed  boats,  and  rowed  to  different  parts  of  the 
iiland,  as  if  they  intended-to  land  in  different  places  : 
thus  the  attention  of  the  enemy  was  diftracted  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  they  knew^  not  where  to  expedl  the  de- 
fc;nt,  and  were  obliged  to  divide  their  forces  at  ran- 
dom. Mean  w^hile  brigadier  Lambert  pitched  upoa 
the  rocky  po'mt  of  Lomaria,  where  captain  Faterfon, 
at  the  head  of  Beauclerk's  grenadiers,  and  captain 
Murray,  with  a  detachment  of  marines,  climbed  the 
precipice  w^ith  alionifrjing  intrepidity,  and  fuftairied 
the  fire  of  a  ftrong  body  of  the  enemy,  until  they 
were  fupported  by  the  refl  of  the  Englifh  troops. 
Then  the  French  abandoned  their  batteries,  and  re- 
tired w-ith  precipitation  :  but  this  advantage  was  not 
gained  without  bloodflied.  The  landing  was  followed 
by^t-he  redudion  of  the  citadel.  A  conqued  which 
coulli  in  no  refpecl  be  confidered  as  a  compenfation 
for  the  expence  of  the  armament,  and  the  lives  of 
about  20C0  men,,  who  might  have  been  much  better 
employed. 

A  negociation  was  now  entered  into  toward  a  peace, 
but  the  intervention  of  fome  Spanifn  claimiS,  which 
led  to  the  difcovery  of.  ^  private  family-compadl  en- 
tered into  betv/een  France  and  Spain,  frufcrated  it^ 
and  Mr.  Pitt,  difgufted  that  his  advice  for  rigorous 
rneafures  with  Spain  was  clifapproved,  refigned  his 
polls. 

A  plan  for  the  conquefl:  of  Martinique  was  already 
formed.  In  the  month  of  Ocftober,  rear-admiral 
Rodney  failed  from  England  with  a  fquadron  offliips, 
having  under  convoy  a  number  of  tranfports,  v/ith 
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four  battalions  from  Belleide,  to  join  at  Barbadoes  a 
ilrong  body  of  forces  from  North  America,  together 
with  fome  regiments  and  volunteers  from  Guadalupe 
and  the  Leeward  Iflands  ;  thence  to  proceed,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  fleet  already  on'that  ftation,  to  the  exe- 
cution of  the  projected  invafion.  This  was  doubtlefs 
an  object  of  great  importance,  and  might  have  been 
eafily  accompliihed  in  the  firft  attempt  under  the  con- 
ducSt  of  general  Hopfon  ,  but  now  the  enterprize  was 
encumbered  by  many  difficulties.  The  idand  was 
ilrengthened  with  nev^^  fortifications,  a  ilrong  body 
of  troops,  a  numerous  regulated  militia,  experienced 
officers,  and  plenty  of  provilion,  artillery,  and  am- 
munition. 

War  againfc  Spain  v;as  declared  January  4th, 
1762. 

The  armament  from  -North  America  and  England, 
under  the  com^mand  of  major-general  Monckton  and 
rear-admiiral  Rodney,  amouniing  to  18  battalions, 
and  as  many  Hiips  of  the  line,  befide  frigates,  bombs, 
and  firefnips-,  which  having  rendezvoufed  at  Barbadoes 
in  the  month  of  December,  proceeded  from  thence 
and  anchored  in  St.  Anne's  Bay,  in  the  eaftern  part  of 
Martinique,  after  the  fhips  of  war  had  filenced  fome 
batteries  which  the  enemy  had  eredled  on  that  pare 
of  the  coafl.  In  the  courfe  of  this  iervice,  the  Rai- 
fonable,  a  ihip  of  the  line,  was,  by  the  ignorance  of 
the  pilot,  run  upon  a  reef  of  rocks,  from  whence 
Hie  could  not  be  difengaged,  though  the  men  were 
faved,  together  v/ith  her  (tores  and  artillery. 

The  troops  being  landed  at  Cas  des  Navires,  and 
reinforced  with  two  battalions  of  marines,  which  were 
fpared  from  the  fquadron,  the -general  refolved  to  be- 
fiege  the  town  of  Fort-Royal  j  vv^hich  was  profecuted 
with  great  bravery.  The  governor  of  the  citadel, 
perceiving  the  Enghfh  employed  in  ereding  batteries 
on  the  different  heights  by  which  he  v/as  commanded, 
ordered  the  chamade  to  be  beat,  and  furrendered  the 
plac9  by  capitulation,  on  the  4th  of^February,     The 
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mod  remarkable  circumftance  of  this  enterprize  wasi 
the  furprifing  boldnefs  and  alacrity  of  the  feamen,^ 
who,  by  force  of  arm,  drew  a  number  of  heavy  mor* 
tars  and  fhips  cannon  up  the  fteepeft  mountains  to  a 
confiderablediftance  from  the  fea,  and  acrofs  the  ene- 
my's line  of  fire,  to  which  they  expofed  themfelves 
with  amazing  indiiFerence.  Fourteen  French  priva- 
teers were  found  in  the  harbour  of  Fort  Royal ;  and 
a  much  greater  number,  from  other  parts  of  the  iiland, 
were  delivered  up  to  admiral  Rodney,  in  confequence 
of  the  capitulation  with  the  inhabitants,  who,  in  all 
other  refpedls,  were  very  favourably  treated. 

The  French  were  now  expelled  from  all  their  fettle- 
ments  in  North  America,  except  that  of  Louifiana, 
which  was  deemed  an  objedt  of  little  or  no  impor- 
tance :  the  feat  of  war  was  transferred  from  that 
continent  to  the  French  iflands,  the  conqueft  of 
which  we  have  already  defcribed  ;  and  it  vv^as  now  re- 
folved  to  make  a  vigorous  impreflion  upon  Spain, 
not  only  by  attempting  the  redudion  of  the  Havan- 
na,  which  may  be  confidered  as  the  key  of  the  bay 
of  Mexico  ',  but  alfo  by  making  a  defcent  on  the 
ifland  of  Manilla,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  a  country  in 
which  the  French  had  now  nothing  left  to  be  con- 
quered. 

The  firil  of  thefe  expeditions  was  entrufted  to  the 
condudt  of  the  eari  of  Albemarle,  cdmmander  of  the 
land-forces,  recpmmended  for  this  fervice  by  the  duke 
of  Cumberland,  under  whofe  aufpices  he  had  been 
formed  to  war ;  and  the  fliips  of  v/ar,  defcined  to  co- 
operate in  the  attack,  were  commanded  by  admiral 
Sir  George  Pococke,  who  had  already  diflinguifhed 
himfelf  by  his  gallantry  in  the  Eaft  Indies :  his  fecond 
was  Mr.  Keppel,  brother  to  the  earl,  an  able  officer, 
who  had  reduced  the  Ifle  of  Goree,  on  the  coaft  of 
Africa.  They  failed  from  Portfmouth  in  the  begin-, 
ning  of  March  -,  and  reached  the  place  of  their  d'efti- 
nation  without  accident  or  obftruiflion.  Their  pro- 
reedingfi  fhall  be  particularized  in  their  proper  place. 
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The  defign  againii  Manilla  was  executed  by  rear- 
admiral  Cornifh,  which  we  fliall  recount, 

For  the  defence  of  the  Britifh  coaft,  and  in  order 
to  anfwer  the  emergencies  of  war,  a  powerful  fqua- 
dron  was  kept  in  readinefs  at  Spithead,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Sir  Edward  Hawke  5  another  rode  at  an-^ 
chor  in  the  Downs,  under  the  command  of  rear-ad- 
miral Moore  ;  and  from  thefe  two  were  occafionally 
detached  into  the  channel,  and  all  around  the  coafts 
of  the  ifland,  a  number  of  light  cruizers,  which  ad:- 
ed  with  fuch  vigilance  and  adlivity,  that  nQt  a  fhip 
could  venture  from  any  of  the  French  fea-ports, 
without  running  th?  moft  imminent  rifque  of  being 
taken. 

Sir  Charles  Saunders  was  reinforced  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, as  enabled  him  to  give  law  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  either  to  prevent  a  jundlion  of  the  French  and 
Spanilh  fleets,  or,  if  that  ihould  be  found  impra6ti- 
cable,  to  give  them  battle  when  joined.  Lord  Col- 
ville  w^as  continued  in  the  command  of  the  fquadron 
at  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  order  to  protect  the 
coaft  of  North  America,  and  the  new  conquefts,  in 
the  gulph  and  river  of  St.  Laurence.  Sir  James 
Douglas  ftill  commanded  the  fhips  of  war  appointed 
for  the  defence  of  the  Leeward  Iflands ;  and  captain 
Forreft,  fince  the  death  of  admiral  Holpes,  direded 
the  fmall  fquadron  af  Jamaica.  Such  was  the  general 
difpofition  for  the  offenfive  as  well  as  the  defenlive 
meafures  of  the  campaign  -,  and  the  greateft  enemies 
of  the  miniftry  muft  allow  it  was  planned  with  faga- 
city,  and  maintained  with  refolution. 

A  fruitlefs  attempt  had  been  made  by  the  enemy 
to  burn  the  Britilh  fhips  of  war  at  anchor  in  the  road 
of  'Bafque.  They  prepared  three  fire-veffels,  which 
being  chained  together,  were  towed  out  of  the  port, 
and  fet  on  fire  with  a  ftrong  breeze  that  blew 
diredlly  on  the  Englifh  fquadron.  This  attempt, 
however,  was  made  with  hurry  and  trepidation  ;  and 
the  wind  luckily  fhifting,  drove  them  clear  of  the 
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fhips  they  were  intended  to  deftroy.  They  coniinued 
burning  for  feme  time,  after  having  blown  up  with 
a  terrible  explofion,  and  every  perfon  on  board  pe- 
riilied. 

Captain  Gambier^  of  the  Burford,  arrived  at  Ply- 
mouth in  April  with  a  large  French  Eafl  India  Ihip 
from  the  Ifle  of  Bourbon,  laden  with  coE^ee  and  pep- 
per, which  had  been  taken  by  one  of  Sir  George 
Pococke's  fquadron.  In  May,,  two  Britifn  frigates, 
cruifmg  off  Cape  'St.  Vincent,  made  prize  of  the  Her- 
mione,  a  Spanifh  regifler  ll;ip,  bound  from  Lima  to 
Cadiz,  loaded  v/ith  treafure  and  valuable  effects,  by 
which  all  the  captors  v/ere  enriched.  Pier  cargo 
amounted  to  about  one  million  fierling,  which  was 
confiderably  more  than  had  ever  before  been  taken 
'in  any  one  bottom  :  and  the  lofs  of  fo  much  treafure, 
in  the  beginning  of  fuch  an  expenfivc  war,  mud  have 
been  a  fevere  ftroke  on  the  court  of  Madrid.  The 
prize  was  brought  from  Gibraltar  to  England,  an4 
the  gold  and  filver  being  conveyed  in  covered  wag- 
gons to  London,  vvas  carried  in  proceffion  to  the 
bank ;  happening  to  arrive  the  fame  morning  the 
prince  of  Wales  was  born,  which  was  the  12th  of 
Augufl. 

About  the  latter  end  of  May,  a  French  fquadron, 
tinder  the  comm.and  of  Mr.  de  Ternay,  efcaped  from 
Brell  in  a  fog.  The  French  commander  fleered  his 
courfe  to  Newfoundland,  and  entered  the  bay  of  Bulls;» 
where  he  landed  fomx  troops  without  oppofition. 
Having  taken  poiTeffion  of  an  inconfiderable  Englifh 
fettlement  in  that  bay,  they  advanced  to  the  town  of 
Sl  John's,  which  being  in  no  condition  of  defence, 
was  furrendered  upon  capitulation.  They  alfo  took 
the  Oiiicers  and  crew  of  the  Gramont  Hoop  which 
was  in  the  harbour,  with  feveral  other  vefTels ;  and 
did  confideraible  damage  to  the  Engliih  fxihers  and 
fettlerson  different  parts  of  the  coaft.  The  miniftry 
were  no  fooner  informed  of  this  fmall  check,  which 
it  was  impofiible  either  to  forcfee  or  prevent,  than 
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they  took  meafiires  for  retrieving  the  lofs ;  and  this 
petty  triumph  of  the  enemy  was  of  very  fhort  dura- 
tion. The  armament  fitted  out  in  England  for  re- 
taking Newfoundland,  was  rendered  unnecelfary  by 
|:he  vigilance  and  aftivity  of  Sir  Jeffery  Amherft  and 
lord  Colville,  who  commanded  by  land  and  fea  in 
North  America. 

In  September,  the  Hunter  flcop  of  war,  one  of 
admiral  Moore's  cruizers,  falling  in  w^ith  four  Dutch 
merc-iant  {hips  in  the  Channel,  under  convoy  of  a, 
frigate  of  ^6  guns^  the  Engliih  captain  prepared  to- 
examine  the  lading  of  the  Dutch  velTels,  when  the 
commander  of  the  frigate  interpoung,  declared  he 
v/ould  not  folfer  any  fuch  fearch  to  be  made.  The 
other  infilled  upon  the  examination,  but  being  pre- 
vented by  fuperior  force,  made  a  fignal  to  taiq  Diana ' 
and  Chefter  (hips  of  v/ar,  which  happened  to  be  iti 
light.,  and  they  advanced  accordingly.  After  fome 
expoftulation,  the  Dutch  captain  continuing  obfti- 
nate,  the  Diana  fired  a  gun  to  bring  him  to,  and  he 
returned  a  whole  broadiide.  An  engagement  imme- 
diately enfued,  and  was  m>aintained  with  great  viva- 
city for  about  fifteen  minutes,  when  the  Dutchman 
thought  proper  to  ftrike  his  colours,  having  ioit  his 
own  nofe,  and  nine  or  tQti  men  in  the  a6lion.  He 
was  brought  into  the  Downs,  together  with  his  con- 
voy, which  were  found  laden  with  contraband  mer- 
chandize from  Havre  to  Breil.  The  Zephyr,  a  French 
frigate  of  32  guns,  bound  to  Newfoundland,  with 
troops,  artillery,  ftores,  and  ammunition,  was  alfo 
taken  in  the  channel,  by  the  Lion  iliip  of  war.  In 
the  beginning  of  November,  a  French  Ihip  of  20 
guns,  was  taken  by  captain  Rqthven,  of  the  Terp- 
iichore,  after  a  (harp  adlion,  in  which  he  himfeif  vv^as 
"\younded.  The  enemy  loft  like  wife  the  Oifeau,  an- 
other frigate  of  26  guns,  which  fell  in  with  captain 
Tonyn  of  the  king's  ihip  the  Brune.  A  third  French 
frigate,  called  the  Miner ve,  was  wTecked  in  the  har- 
bour of  Villa  Franca,  througl^  the  prjde,  precipita- 
tion. 
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tion,  and  ignorance  of  her  commander.  She  had, 
in  company  with  four  French  fhips  of  war,  given 
chace  to  the  Sheernefs  frigate,  captain  Clarke,  from 
Gibraltar,  who  took  refuge  in  the  harbour  of  Villa 
Franca,  and  there  anchored,  the  wind  blowing  frefh. 
He  was  immediately  followed  by  the  enemy,  when 
the  captain  of  the  Minerve,  a6luated  by  an  idle  fpirit 
of  vanity  and  infolence,  refolved  to  lie  between  him 
and  the  ihore,  and  ran  his  fhip  upon  the  rocks  that 
bound  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  harbour.  On  this  me- 
lancholy occafion,  captain  Clarke,  forgetting  they 
were  enemies,  obeyed  the  di<ftates  of  humanity,  by 
exerting;  himfclf  for  their  relief.  He  fent  his  boats 
manned  to  their  aiTiftance,  and  actually  faved  the 
lives  of  the  greater  part  of  their  company  :  an  acl  of 
generous  benevolence,  for  which  he  was  thanked  in 
perfon  by  the  French  commodore. 

About  the  end  of  Augufl:,  captain  Hotham  of  the 
^olusj  chaced  two  Spanifli  fhips  into  the  bay  of 
Aviles,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Pinas  ;  and 
ftanding  into  the  bay,  came  to  an  anchor  in  fuch  a 
fituation,  as  to  bring  his  guns  to  bear,  not  only  upon 
one  of  the  (hips,  but  alfo  upon  a  fmall  battery  fitu^ 
ated  upon  an  eminence.  After  a  ihort  conteft,  both 
the  battery  and  the  fhip  were  abandoned  :  but  before 
captain  Hotham  could  take  pofTelBon  of  his  prize, 
ilie  ran  aground,  and  bulging,  was  burned  by  the 
captors:  the  otlier  efcaped -in  the  night.  Caprairi 
Hot^ham  afterward  fell  in  with  a  French  fquadron, 
confifcing  of  fevenfail,  between  St.  Andero  and  Bilr. 
boa,  and  kept  company  with  them  till  the  1 6th,  as 
far  to  the  weilw^ard  as  Cape  Finifterre,  when  he  re- 
turned to  his  ftation.  By  a  floop  from  Bourdeaux, 
which  he  took,  he  underflood  that  this  fquadron  had 
a  body  of  troops  on  board  for  St.  Domingo. 

The  navy  of  France  was  by  this  time  reduced  to 

fuch  a  fmall  number,  that  their  minillry  was  obliged 

to  knd  reinforcements  to  their  fettlements  abroad  io 

fingle  fhips  -,  feme  of  which  were  intercepted  by  tliis 

6  "  Britifh 
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Britifli  cruifers,  particularly  one  tranfport:,  containing 
the  beft  part  of  a  regiment,  defigned  to  reinforce  their 
colony  of  Louifiana,  which  had  engaged  a  good  fhare 
of  their  attention  fince  the  redudion  of  Canada. 

The  cruizers  of  Great  Britain  were  not  lefs  alert 
in  the  feas  of  America.  Captain  Oarry  of  the  Adi^on, 
in  the  latitude  of  Tobago,  took  a  large  Spanilh  regifter 
ihip,  bound  to  Lagueira,  laden  with  artillery,  (lores', 
and  ammunition.  A  fleet  of  25  fail  of  French  mer- 
chant-fhips,  richly  laden  with  fugar,  cofl^ee  and  in- 
digo, took  their  departure  from  Cape  Francois  for 
Europe,  under  convoy  of  four  frigates.  Five  of 
thefe  velTcls  were  furprifed  and  taken  in  the  night  by 
fome  privateers  of  New  York  and  Jamaica.  Next 
day  it  was  their  misfortune  to  fall  in  with  commodore 
Keppel,  who  made  prize  of  their  whole  fleet  and 
convoy,  which  were*carn'ed  into  the  harbour  of  Port- 
Royal  in  Jamaica. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  war  the  French  nation  lofl:  37 
Ihips  of  the  line,  and  ^^  frigates ;  of  thefe  the  Eng- 
lifli  took  18  capital  fliips  of  war,  and  ^6  frigates; 
and  defl:royed  14  of  the  line,  and  ig  frigates  ;  five 
large  fliips  and  flx  frigates  they  loR  by  accidents. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  French  took  two,  and  de- 
flroyed  three  Englilh  frigates  •,  and  1.3  capital  Britilli 
ihips,  and  14  frigates,  were  loft  by  accident.  Of 
merchant  fhips  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  the  ene- 
my took  812,  from  the  commencement  of  the  war 
to  the  ceflation  of  arms. 

In  September,  the  honourable  Auguflius  Hervey 
and  captain  Nugent,  arrived  in  London  with  dif^ 
patches  from  the  earl  of  Albermarle  and  fir  George 
Pococke.  We  have  already  obfervcd  that  the  arma- 
ment under  the  condudl  of  thofe  two  commanders 
had  failed  from  Portfmouth  in  March  ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  opinion,  v/as  deftined  to  a6t  againft 
the  ifland  of  Cuba.  They  were  joined  by  a  detach- 
ment of  the  fleet  from  Martinique,  under  Sir  James 
Douglas ;  and-,  in  confequence  of  this  junction,  their 

whole 
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whole  force  confiiled  of  19  fail  of  the  line,  18  fmalier 
ihips  of  war,  and  about  150  tranfports,  having  on 
board  about  10,006  land  forces  and  marines.  With- 
out accident  or  danger,  on  July  6th,  the  admiral  lay 
to,  about  five  leagues  to  the  eailvvard  of  the  Havanna, 
after  having  taken  a  Spanifh  frigate  and  a  flore-ihip 
in  thcvpailage.  Having  ilTued  diredlions  to  the  mailers 
of  the  tranfports,  with  refpe6l  to  the  difem.barkation 
of  the  army,  and  left  commodore  Keppel  to  fuper- 
intend  this  fervice,  with  fix  fail  of  the  line  and  fome 
frigates,  he  bore  away  with  the  refl  of  the  fieet,  and 
ran  down  ofi^  the  harbour,  where  he  defcried  1 2  Spa- 
nifh fnips  of  the  line,  with  feveral  trading  veficls. 
Next  morning  he  embarked  his  marines  in  boats,  and 
made  a  fhew  of  landing  about  four  miles  to  the  weft- 
ward  of  the  Havanna;  while  the  earl  of  Albemarle 
landed  with  the  whole  army,  between  the  rivers  Boca- 
nao  and  Coxemar,  about  fix  miles  to  the  eaftward  of 
the  Moro  Cafi:le,  which, Vv^as  the  enem.y's  chief  for- 
trefs  for  the  defence  of  the  town  and  harbour.  Three 
bomb-veifels  being  anchored  in  ihore,  began  to  throw 
faells  into  the  town.  Though  this  invafion  of  the 
Englifii  was  altogether  unexpected,  the  place  being 
ilrongly  fortified  and  well  fupplied,  preparations  were 
inftantly  made  for  a  vigorous  defence,  by  Don  Juan 
de  Prado,  governor  of  the  city,  and  the  marquis 
del  Real, 'Commodore  of  the  iliipping  ;  afiifted  by  the 
counfels  and  experience  of  the  viceroy  of  Peru  and 
the  governor  of  Carchagena,  v/ho  happened  to  be  at 
the  Havanna,  in  the  way  to 'or  from  their  refpe6tive 
governments.  The  attack  of  the  Moro  was  com- 
manded  by  major-general  Keppel,  brother  to  the 
earl  of  Albemarle ;  and  the  chief  engineer  was  Mr. 
Mackeliar,  who  difplayed  uncommon  abilities  at  the 
fiege  of  I  .oiiiibourg,  and  on  many  other  occafions 
both  in  this  and  the  laft  war. 

Fafcines,  ftores,  and  artillery,   being  landed  from 
the  fnips  v^ith  great  expedition   by  the  feamen,  the 
engineers  began  to  ered  batteries  of  bombs  and  can- 
non. 
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non,  while  a  body  of  pioneers  were  employed  to  cut 
parallels  in  the  wood,  and  form  a  line  with  fafcines 
to  fecure  the  guards  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy, 
v;hicli  began  to  be  very  troublefome.  About  1000 
chofen  men  of  the  enemy,  with  a  detachment  of  arm- 
ed negroes  and  mulattoes,  landed  on  two  divifions  to 
the  right  and  left  of  the  Moro,  in  order  to  deftroy 
the  works  of  the  befiegers  :  but  they  were  repulfed 
by  the  piquets  and  advanced  pofts,  and  retreated  in 
great  confufion,  with  the  lofs  of  200  men,  killed 
and  taken. 

The  admiral's  cruizers,  who  fcoure*d  the  fea  round 
the  whole  ifland,  brought  in  the  Venganza  frigate  of 
26  guns,  the  Marte  of  18,  and  a  fchooner,  laden 
with  coSTee.  Sir  James  Douglas,  v/ho  had  parted 
from  the  admiral  immediately  after  their  junction, 
and  fleered  his  courfe  to  Jamaica,  in  a  fingle  fnip, 
now  arrived  off  the  Havanna,  having  under  his  con- 
voy a  fleet  of  merchant  fnips  bound  for  England. 

The  parapet  of  Fort  Moro  was  all  of  mafonry ; 
the  ditch  of  the  front  attacked,  was  feventy  feet  deep 
from  the  edge  of  the  counterfcarp,  and  more  than 
forty  feet  of  that  depth  funk  in  the  rock.  The  foil 
of  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood,  being  very 
thin,  afforded  little  earth  •,  and  as  it  was  thought  ne- 
ceffary  to  carry  on  the  approaches  by  fap,  this  me- 
thod might  have  been  found  altogether  impradicablCj 
had  not  Sir  James  fupplied  the  engineers  with  cotton 
bags,  from  fome  (liips  of  his  convoy,  which  were 
partly  loaded  with  this  commiOdity.  Mean  while, 
the  enemy  made  fuch  a  vigorous  defence,  that  the 
fiege  was  protradled  beyond  expedation;  a  confide- 
rabie  delay  was  likevvife  occafioned  by  an  unlucky 
accident.  On  July  ^d^  the  principal  battery  of  the 
befiegers,  chiefly  conllrucled  of  timber  and  fafcines, 
being  dried  by  the  heat  of  the  weather  and  the  con-^ 
tinual  cannonade,  took  fire,  and  the  flames  raged 
with  fuch  violence,  that  ahuofl  the  whole  v/ork  was 
confumed.  The  befieg-ers  were  fubiedted  to  various 
■         5  other 
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other  difcouragements.  Epidemical  diflempersj  facB 
as  never  fail  to  attack  the  natives  of  Britain  who  vilit 
thole  countries,  began  to  make  great  havoek,  both 
in  the  army  and  the  navy.  Thefe  were  rendered 
more  fatal  by  the  want  of  neeeflaries  and  refrelh- 
ments.  The  provifion  was  bad  -,  and  the  troops  were 
ill  fupplied  with  water.  The  great  number  of  the 
fick  rendered  the  duty  more  fatiguing  to  thofe  that 
were  well.  In  thofe  warm  climates,  the  human  body 
being  in  a  ftate  of  relaxation,  is  incapable  of  fuch  a 
degree  of  labour  as  it  can  bear  in  more  northern  la- 
titudes 5  and  the  men  are  fubjedt  to  a  fpecies  of  de- 
jedlion,  which  always  augments  the  general  morta- 
lity :  this  was  now  increafed  by  the  delay  of  the 
troops  from  North  America,  which  they  had  long 
expelled  to  no  purpofc. 

On  the  2d  of  Auguft,  the  fecond  divifion  of  the 
tranfportSj  with  the  troops  from  North  America,  ar- 
rived 5  and  this  reinforcement  added  freih  vigour  to 
the  operations  of  the  fiege.  In  a  few  days,  the  fea- 
men  and  foldiers  belonging  to  four  of  the  American 
tranfports,  which  had  been  wrecked  in  the  ftraights 
of  Bahama,  were  brought  off  in  five  Hoops,  detached 
by  the  admiral  on  this  fervice  :  but,  at  the  fame  time, 
he  received  information  that  five  other  tranfports, 
having  on  board  350  foldiers  of  Anftruther's  regi- 
ment, and  150  provincial  troops,  were  taken  by  a 
French  fquadron,  near  the  paffage  between  Maya  Gu- 
anna,  and  the  North  Caicos.  All  the  reft  of  the 
troops,  however,  arrived  in  perfed  health* 

July  19th  the  befiegers  took  poflelTion  of  the  co- 
vered-way, before  the  point  of  the  right  baftion,  and 
a  new  fap  was  begun  at  this  lodgment.  The  only', 
place  by  v/hich  the  foot  of  the  wall  was  acceffible^ 
happened  to  be  a  thin  ridge  of  rock,  left  at  the  point 
of  the  baftion,  to  cover  the  extremity  of  the  ditch^ 
which  would  otherwife  have  been  open  to  die  fea.' 
Ak)ng  this  ridge  the  miners  paiTed,  without  covcr^ 
to  the  too:  of  the  wall,  where  they  made  a  lodgment 

with 
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'with  little  lofs.     Meanwhile,  they  funk  *- Ihaft  .,ith- 
ouc  the  covered- v/ay,    in  order  to  form  a  mine, for 
throwing  the  counterfcarp  into  the  ditch,  fliould  it  be 
found  necefiary  to  fill  it  j   and  continued  their  former 
fap  along  the  glacis.     In  the  night  of  the  2  111  a  fer- 
^eant  and  12  men  fcaled  the  wails  by  furprize ;  but, 
the  garrifon  being  alarmed  before  they  could  be  fuf- 
tained,  they  were  obliged  to  retreat  with  precipitation. 
Next  day,  at  four  in  the  morning,  a  fally  was  made 
from  the  town,  by  1500  men,  divided  into  three  de- 
tachments, who  attacked  the  befiegers  in  three  dif- 
ferent places,  while  a  warm  fire  was  kept  up  in  their 
favour  from  the  forts  and  their  lliipping  in  the  har- 
bour.    After  a  warm  diipute,  wiiich  coil  the  Engliih 
about  fifty  men  killed   or  v/ounded,  all  their  three 
parries  v/ere  repulfed,  and  fled  with  fuch  precipita- 
tion, that  a  confiderable  number  was  drowned  in  the 
hurry  of  their  retreat.      On   the   30th  day  of  the 
month,  about  two  in  the  morning,  a  floating  battery 
was  towed  out  into  the  harbour,  and  fired  with  grape- 
fhot  and  fmall  amis  into  the  ditch,  though  without 
any  great  interruption  to  the  miners  ;  and  the  clofe 
Hre.  of  the  covering  party  foon  compelled  the  enemy 
to  retire. 

In  the  afternoon,  tv/o  mines  were  fprung  by  the 
befiegers,  with  fuch  efted:,  that  a  pradicable  breach 
was  made  in  the  bailif)n ;  and  orders  were  immedi- 
ately given  for  the  affauk.  The  troops  mounted  with 
great  intrepidity,  and,  forming  on  the  top  of  the 
breach,  drove  the  enemy  from  every  part  of  the  ram- 
parts, after  a  Ihort,  though  very  warm,  difpute  ;  in 
which  about  130  Spaniards  were  killed,  including  fe- 
veral  oiiicers  of  diillnclion.  Don  Louis  de  Velafco, 
governor  of  the  fort,  had  diilinguiilied  himfelf  from 
the  beginning  of  the  fiege,  by  fuch  adivity  and  cou- 
rasre,  as  attracted  the  admiration  and  efceem  even  of 
his  enemies.  In  this  lafc  adtion,  he  did  all  that  could 
be  expedled  from  the  moft  romantic  gallantry  \  and 
fell  by  a  Hiot  he  received  in  defending  the  colours  of 
Vol.  VII.  L  1  Spain. 
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Spain.  The  marquis  Gonzales,  who  was  fecond  irt 
command,  likewire  loft  his  life  on  this  occafion*. 
About  400  of  the  garrifon  threw  down  their  arms,  and 
were  made  prifoners :  the  reft  were  either  killed  or 
drowned,  in  attempting  to  efcape  to  the  Havanna^ 
Lieutenant- colonel  Stuart,  who  commanded  the  at- 
tack, loft  but  2  lieutenants,  and  12  men. 

The  reduction  of  the  Moro  was  not  immediately 
attended  with  the  furrender  of  the  Havanna  •,  on  the 
contrary,  the  governor  of  the  place  now  directed  his 
chief  fire  againft  the  fortrcfs  which  they  had  loft.  On 
the  nth  of  Auguft,  at  day-break,  about  45  cannon 
and  8  mortars  began  to  play  againft  the  town  and  the 
Punta,  which  laft  was  filenced  before  ten  •,  in  another 
hour  the  north  baftion  was  almoft  difabled.  About 
two  in  the  afternoon,  white  flags  were  hung  out  aU 
round  the  place,  as  well  as  on  board  the  admiral's 
fliip  in  the  harbour  j  and,  in  a  little  time^  a  flag  of 
truce  arrived  at  the  head  quarters,,  with  propofals  of 
capitulation.  The  governor  ftickled  hard  to  obtain 
permifTion  to  fend  the  ftiips  to  Spain,  and  to  have  the 
harbour  declared  neutral :  but  neither  of  thefe  points 
could  be  given  up,  and  hoftilities  were  ordered  to  be 
renewed ;  when  the  enemy  thought  proper  to  recede 
from  their  demands.  By  the  capitulation,  which  was 
figned  on  the  13th,  the  inhabitants  were  fecured  in^ 
their  private  property,  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  own 
laws  and  religion;  and  .next  day  the  Englifti  troops 
took  poftefiion  of  this  important  conqueft.  As  for 
the  Spanifti  garrifon,  which  amotinted  to  about  900^. 
imrluding  officers,  they  were  in-dulged  with  the  ho- 
nours of  war ;  and  it  was  ftipulated,  that  they  and 
the  failors  ftiould  be  conveyed  to  Old  Spain.  In  the 
progrefs  of  the  frege,  <about  500  of  the  Britilh  troops^ 
including  15  officers,  were  killed  out-right  or  died  of 
their  wounds ;  and  about  700,  comprehending  39. 
officers,  werecut  off  by  diftempcr,  which  raged  with 
redoubled  violence  after  the  redudion  of  the  place. 

So 
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So  much  treafure  intercepted  by  the  Englifh,  firfl: 
in  the  fhip  Hermione,  and  now  in  the  ifland  of  Cuba, 
muft  have  been  a  fevere  ftroke  upon  the  king  of 
Spain  :  but  the  ruin  of  his  navy  was  of  much  greater 
importance,  and  even  that  but  a  trifle  in  comparifon 
to  the  lofs  of  the  Havanna  •,  the  port  at  which  all  theii* 
galleons  and  flora,  loaded  with  the  riches  of  Mexico 
and  Peru,  rendezvoufed  in  their  return  to  Old  Spain  ; 
the  port  which  abfolutely  commanded  the  only  paflTage 
by  which  their  fliips  could  fail  from  the  bay  of  Mexico 
to  Europe.  The  redudion  of  the  Havannah,  there- 
fore, was  an  acquifition,  that  not  only  diftrefi^ed  the 
Spaniards  in  the  moil  efl^ential  manner,  by  flopping 
the  fources  of  their  wealth,  but  like  wife  opened  to 
the  conquerors  an  eafy  avenue  to  the  centre  of  their 
American  treafures.  In  no  former  war  had  Great 
Britain  acquired  fuch  large  funis  at  the  expence  of  her 
Enemies.  Her  fuccefs  in  the  Eaft  Indies  is  faid  to 
have  brought  into  England  near  fix  millions  in  trea^ 
fure  and  jewels,  fince  the  commencement  of  hoili- 
lities :  but  every  million  thus  acquired,  ihe  expended 
tenfold  in  the  courfc  of  her  fubfidies  and  expeditions. 

The  lofs  of  the  Havanna,  with  the  fliips  and  trea- 
fure there  taken,  was  not  the  only  difaller  fuftained 
by  Spain  in  the  fliort  courfe  of  the  war,  which  fhe 
had  fo  imprudently  declared  againfl:  Great  Britain. 
She  received  another  dangerous  wound  in  the  Eafl 
Indies  by  the  lofs  of  Manilla,  a  confiderable  fettle- 
ment  on  Luconia,  the  largefl;  of  the  Philippine  iflands* 
This  city  is  the  centre  of  the  Spanifli  trade,  from 
whence  two  large  fliips  are  fent  annually  acrofs  the 
vaft  Pacific  ocean  to  Acapulco,  on  the  coafl:  of  Mex- 
ico, laden  with  the  fpices,  fliuff's,  jewels,  and  other 
rich  merchandize  of  India.  (See  our  account  of  the 
Spanifli  American  trade,  in  vol.  i .  and  Arifon's  voy- 
age in  vol.  3.) 

Againfl:  this  fettle ment^  a  plaii  of  attack  was  formed 
at  Madrafs,  to  be  executed  by  part  of  the  fquadron 
of  vice-admiral  Cornifli,  and  a  few  battalicms  undei 
the  command  of  brigadier-general  Draper,  who  had 
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fignaltzed  himfelf  in  the  defence  of  Madrafs,  when  it 
was  befieged  by  the  enemy.  Vice-admiral  Cornifli, 
fupplied  a  llrong  battalion  of  feamen  and  marines ;. 
fo  that  the  whole  force  am.ounted  to  2300  effedive" 
men. 

The  forces,  with  the  frores  and  artillery^  being  em- 
barked, the  admiral  failed  in  two  divifions  about  the 
beginning  of  A u gull,  and  on  the  23d  of  September 
anchored  in  the  bay  of  Manilla,  where  they  found 
thxe  enemy  but  ill  prepared  for  a  fiege,  and  much 
alarmed  at  this  unexpedled  vifit.  The  governor  v/as 
the  archbiihop,  who  fliles  himfelf  captain-general  of 
the  Philippine  iflands  :  but  the  garrifon,  amounting 
to  800  men  of  the  royal  regiment,  was  commanded 
by  the  marquis  de  Villa-Medina,  d  brigadier-general, 
who  now  reinforced  it  with  a  body  of  10,000  Indians,, 
from  the  province  of  Pampanga,  a  fierce  and  favage 
nation. 

The  admiral,  having  founded  the  coafl,  difcovered 
a  convenient  place  for  landing  the  troops,  about  two 
miles  to  the  fouthward  of  Manilla.  The  proper  dif- 
pofiticns  being  niade,  and  the  three  frigates,  Argo, 
Sea-horfe,  and  Seafcrd,  moored  very  near  the  fhore, 
to  cover  the  deicent  ^  three  divifions  of  the  forces 
were  put  on  board  the  boats  of  the  fleet,  and  landed 
at  the  church  and  village  of  Malata,  not  without  fome 
diniculty  from  a  great  furf  that  rolled  on  the  beach. 
The  enemy  began  to  alfemblein  great  numbers,  both 
horfe  and  infantry,  to  oppofe  the  6.G[cent',  but  the 
frigates  maintained  fuch  a  warm  fire  of  cannon,  to  the 
right  and  left,  that  they  foon  diiperfed  ;  and  the  ge- 
neral difembarked  his  troops  without  the  lofs  of  one 
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man ;  w^hile  the  Spaniih  garrifon  v/ere  em.ployed  in 
burning  the  fuburbs  of  Manilla. 

The  governor  had  been  already  tv/ice  fiimmoned  to 
furrender,  but  returned  a  refolute  refufal  -,  and,  in- 
deed, if  the  valour  of  his  troops  had  correfponded 
with  the  vigour  of  his  declaration,  he  had  but  little 
to  apprehead  from  an  handful  of  enemies,  v/ho,  far 
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from  being  in  a  condition  to  invefb  the  city  on  all 
fides,  were  obliged  to  confiiie  their  operations  to  one 
corner,  leaving  two  thirds  of  it  open  to  all  manner  of 
fupplies.  The  front,  which  the  general  refolved  to 
attack,  was  defended  by  the  baftions  of  St.  Diego, 
and  St.  Andrew;  a  ravelin,  which  covered  the  royal 
gate,  a  wet  ditch,  a  covered  way,  and  a  glacis.  The 
baftions  were  in  good  order,  mounted  with  a  great 
number  of  fine  brais  cannon  :  but  the  ravelin  was  not 
armed;  nor  the  covered  way  in  good  repair:  the 
glacis  v/as  too  low,  and  the  ditch  was  not  carried 
round  the  capital  of  the  baftion  of  St.  Diego.  The 
breadth  of  the  ditch  was  about  thirty  yards,  but  the 
depth  of  v/ater  did  not  exceed  five  feet.  It  was 
founded  by  a  detachment,  headed  by  captain  Fletcher, 
v/ho  begged  leave  to  undertake  this  dangerous  enter- 
prize,  which  he  atchieved  in  the  midft  of  the  enemy's 
'fire,  with  the  lofs  of  three  men.  Some  ilraggling 
ieamen  having  been  murdered  by  the  favages,  the  go- 
vernor fent  out  a  flag  of  truce  on  the  27th,  to  apolo- 
gize for  thefe  barbarities,  and  requefl:  the  releafe  of 
his  own  nephew,  v^ho  had  been  lately  taken  in  the 
bay,  by  the  boats  of  the  fleet.  Next  day,  while 
lieutenant  Fryar,  with  a  flag  of  truce,  conduded  this 
prifoner  to  the  town,  a  detachment  of  the  garrifon, 
intermixed  with  Indians,  fallied  out  to  attack  one  of 
the  polls  of  the  beiiegers  :  v/hen  the  favages,  without 
refpe6ting  the  law  of  nations,  or  the  facred  character 
of  an  oflicer,  under  the  protedion  of  a  fiag  of  truce, 
fell  upon  Mr.  Fryar,  with  the  mofc  inhuman  fury, 
murdered  him  on  the  fpot,  and  mortally  wounded 
the  Spanifh  gentleman  who  endeavoured  to  pioted: 
his  conductor.  In  their  attack^  they  were  foon  re- 
pulfed  by  the  Britifh  party  that  defended  the  poil,  who 
were  fo  exafperated  by  their  barbariiiy,  that  they  gave 
them  no  quarter. 

Meanwhile  feveral  mortars  bombarded  the  tov/n 
day  and  night,  without  ceafing  ;  and  the  engineers 
were  employed  m  ereding  batteries  to  play  w^on  their 
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works.  At  length  the  greater  part  of  their  Indians, 
difcouraged  by  repeated  defeats,  retttrned  to  their 
owrr  habitations.  The  fire  from  the  garrifon  grew 
faint ;  and  all  their  defences  appeared  to  be  in  a  ruin- 
ous condition.  .On  the  5th  of  O6tober,  the  fire  of- the 
befiegers  was  fo  well  dire^led,  that  the  breach  became 
practicable  ;  and  it  was  hoped  the  garrifon  would  de- 
mand a  capitulation  :  but  they  feemed  to  be  obftinate 
and  fnllen,  without  courage  or  adlivity  :  they  had 
not  exerted  themfclves  in  repairing  their  works ;  and 
now  they  negledled  ail  means  of  obtaining  favourable 
terms,  without  having  taken  the  refolution  to  defend 
the  breach  •,  fo  that  the  Engiifh  general  made  a  difpo- 
fition  for  ftorming  the  town. 

On  the  6th,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
troops  deftined  for  this  fervice,  filed  off  from  their 
quarters,  in  fmall  bodies,  to  avoid  fufpicion,  and  gra- 
dually affembling  at  the  church  of  St.  Jago,  conceal- 
ed themfelves  in  the  place  of  arms,  and  the  parallel 
between  the  church  and  the  battery.  Meanwhile, 
major  Barker  maintained  a  clofe  fire  upon  the  works 
of  the  enemy,  and  thofe  places  where  they  might  be 
lodged  or  intrenched  ;  the  mortars  co-operating  in  the 
fame  fervice.  At  day-break,  a  large  body  of  Spa- 
niards was  feen  formed  on  the  baflion  of  St.  Andrew, 
as  if  they  had  received  intimation  of  the  intended  af- 
fault,  and  had  refolved  to  annoy  the  alTailants  with 
rnufquetry  and  grape-fhot  from  the  retired  flank  of 
the  baftion,  where  they  had  ftill  two  cannon  fit  for 
fervice ;  but  a  few  fhells  falling  among  them>,  they 
retired  in  confufion.  The  Britifli  troops  feized  this 
Opportunity,  and,  directed  by  the  fignal  of  a  general 
difcharge  from  the  artillery  and  mortars,  rufhedon  to 
the  aifault,  under  cover  of  the  thick  fmoke  which 
blew  direftly  on  the  town.  According  to  colonel 
Draper's  ov/n  account,  the  total  of  the  -troops  with 
which  he  entered  Manilla  amounted  to  little  more 
^han  2000,  a  motley  compofition  of  feamen,  foidiers, 
Sf  poys,  Cafres'3  Lulcuts,Topafees,  with  French  and  Ger- 
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man  deferters.     Thefe  affailants  mounted  the  breach 
with  incredible  courage  and  rapidity  j  while  the  Spa- 
niards, on  the  baftion,  retired  fo  fuddenly,  that  it 
was  imagined  they  depended  entirely  on  their  mines. 
Captain  Stephenfon  was  immediately  ordered  to  exa- 
mine the  ground ;  but  this  precaution  was  needlefs. 
The  Engliih   troops  penetrated  into  the   town  with 
very  little  oppontion,  the  governor,  with  the  princi- 
pal magiftrates,  retiring  into  the  citadel.     This  re- 
treat was  in  itfelf  imprudent,  becaufe  they  did  not  fo 
much  as  attempt  either  to  defend  themfelves  or  to" 
make  their  efcape ;  and  it  was  accordingly  attended 
with  the  mod  difagreeable  confequences.     Colonel 
Draper,  having  no  offer  of  capitulation  or  furrender 
made  him,  could  not  prevent  his  troops,  for  fome 
hours,  from  making  the  city  feel  all  the  rapacioufnefs 
to  which  a  city  taken  by  ftorm  is  fubjeded  from  the 
common  men  ^  and  thofe  he  commanded,  we   may 
.eafiiy   fuppofe,    excepting  the  few  regulars    among 
them,  v/ere  of  the  moft  unruly  kind.    At  laft,  the  ci- 
tadel being   in  no  condition  of  defence,   tlie   arch- 
bifhop  and   the   magiftrates  furrendered  themklves 
prifoners  at  difcretion.     The  marquis  de  Villa-Me- 
dina, with  the  reft  of  the  Spanifh  officers,   were  ad- 
mitted as  prifoners  of  war,  on  their  parole  of  honour  5 
and  all  the  Indians  were  difmiifTed  in  fafety.     The  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  victors  was  the  more  agreeable,   as  it  was 
obtained  wuth  very  little  bloodflied ;   their  lofs  in  the 
a6tion  not  exceeding  20  men. 

Manilla  v/as  no  fooner  poffelTed  by  the  Britifii 
forces,  than  the  admiral  went  on  (hore  to  confult  with 
general  Draper  on  this  great  event ;  and  to  fettle  a  ca- 
pitulation, that  might  fave  fo  fine  a  city  from  deiiruc- 
lion*:  but  a  draught  of  terms,  in  the  name  of  the 
archbi(hop,  the  royal  audience,  and  the  city  and 
commerce  of  Manilla,  was  prefented,  which  were  fo 
unfuitable  to  their  defperate  fituation,  that  they  w^re 
rejeded  as  unfatisfactory  and  inadmiflible.  Ilie  Eng- 
iiOi  commanders  then  took  the  pen,  and  dictated  tije 
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conditions  on  which  the  city  of  Manilla  fhould  be. 
preferved  from  plunder,  and   the  inhabitants  main- 
tained in  their  religion,  liberties,  and  properties  ;  to 
which  the   Spaniards  confented.     In  coniequence  of 
this  capitulation,  the  town  and  port  of  Cavite,  with 
the  ifiands  and  forts  depending  upon  Manilla,  were  to 
be  furrendered   to   his  Britannic   majefty  ^  and  four 
millions  of  dollars  paid  as  a  ranfom  for  the  city  of 
Manilla,  and  the  eifects  of .  the  inhabitants.     All  the 
Britiili  forces  employed  in  this  expedition  v/ere  but 
barely    fuEdcient   to    garrifon    tRefe    important   con- 
quells,  which  were  atchieved  with  fo  little  lofs,  that 
not  above  one  hundred  men  were  killed  in  the  whole 
iervice. 

The  acquiiition  of  Luconia,  with  its  towns,  trea- 
fures,  artillery,  ftores,  ifiands,  and  dependencies,  was 
rendered  ccmpleat  by  another  fortunate  event.     AdT 
miral  Cornifh  no  fooner  underftopd  by  letters  taken 
in  the  galley  with  the  SpaniCh  governor's  nephew,  that 
the  galleon  Phillppina  was  arrived  from  A capulco  at 
Caiayacran,  than  he  fent  the  Panther  and  Ar2:o  in 
queif  Oi  her.     On  the  30th  ot  October,  being  off  the 
iQand  Capul,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Embocadero, 
they  def:ried  a  fail  flan  ding  to  the  northward  ^  they 
came  up  with,   and  engaged  her  :  after  having  been 
cannonaded  tv/o  hours  at  a  very  fmall  diftance,  Hi^ 
ftruck  their. colours  and  furrendeied.    But  they  w^ere 
not  a  little  fanprifed,  when  the  Spanifh  general  came 
on  board,  to  learn,  that,  indead  of  the  St.  Philippina, 
they  had  taken  the  SantilTim.a- Trinidad,  which  had 
departed  from    Manilla  on   the  ifl  day  of  Auguft, 
bound  for  Acapulco.     She  was  a  very  large  fnip,  fo 
>  thick  in  the  fides,  that  the  fhot  of  the  Panther  did  not 
penetrate  any  part  of  her,  except  the   upper  works. 
She  had  800  men  on  board ;  was  pierced  for  lixty  can- 
non, but  no  more  than  13  were  mounted.     The  mer- 
chandize on  board  was  reniilered  to  the  amount  of  one 
million  and  a  half  of  dollars,  and  the  whole  cargo 
kippofcd  to  be  vv'orth  double  .that  fam  ^  fo  that  this 
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capture  was  a  valuable  addition  to  the  coriquefl:,  and 
a  frefh  wound  to  the  enemy. 

At  no  period  of  time  had  the  Spanifn  monarchy 
fuffered  fuch  grievous  and  mortifying  difaders,  as  thofe 
Hie  fuftained  in  the  courfe  of  this  year,  from  a  war 
into  which  flie  was  precipitately  plunged,  againft  all 
the  diftates  of  found  policy  and  caution,  meerly  to' 
gratify  the  private  inclinations  of  her  fovereign. 

The  recovery  of  St.  John's,  in  Nev/foundland,  vvas 
likewife  numbered  among  the  fucceiTes  which  gave 
a  luftre  to  the  Britifn  arms  in  the  courfe  of  this  au- 
tumn 3  and  was  regained  without  much  trouble  or 
lofs. 

Thus  the  operations  of  war  were  profecuted  with 
unremitting;  ardour  in  the  Eaft  and  Weil  Indies ; 
w^hile  the  king  irill  perfifled  in  his  refolution  to  em- 
brace the  firit  opportunity  of  re-eil:abiiihing  peace, 
which,  exclufive  of  motives  of  humanity,  he  thought 
abfolutely  necelTary  for  the  advantage  of  his  own 
people.  He  faw  them  exhaufting  their  blood  and 
tseafure  in  quarrels,  not  their  own,  upon  the  conti- 
nent of  Germany  ;  and  that  this  fatal  drain  could  not 
be  effe6lually  ftopped,  but  by  a  general  pacification. 
The  national  debt  was  encreafed  to  fuch  an  enormous 
burden,  as  feemed  to  threaten  the  immediate  ruin  of 
public  ci'edit,  which  a  peace  alone  could  prevent. 
The  original  fcope  of  ti^e  war,  namely,  the  fecurity  of 
the  Britifli  colonies  in  America,  v/as  fully  accompHlh- 
ed;  forty  fhips  of  the  line  were  rendered  ufelefs  by 
hard  fervice :  305000  recruits  were  wanted  for  the 
army ;  and  xX'l^  war  had  occaiioned  fuch  a  fcarcity  of 
men,  that,  during  the  preceding  year,  it  had  been 
found  impracticable  to  raife  above  1500  recruits  for 
the  ellablifhed  regiments,  though  great  premiums 
had  been  offered  to  engage  m^en  in  the  fervic?.  Thefe 
confiderations  reinforced  the  other  reafons  which 
induced  his  majeity  to  wi fn  for  peaces  and  his  fen- 
timents  were  warmly  efpoufed  by  all  the  members  of 
ijiis  council. 
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Th€  king  of  Sardinia  is  faid  to  have  offered  his  beft 
offices  for  reviving  the  negotiation  between  the  courts 
of  London  and  Veriailles  ;  and,  in  all  probabihty,  his 
mediation  was  cordially  embraced  by  both.     Certain 
it  is,  they  agreed  to  treat  in  good  earned,  and  to  fend 
mutually  to  each  other,  a  perfon  of  the  firft  rank, 
veiled  with  the  powers  and  chara61:er  of  ambaflador 
and  plenipotentiary.     The  duke  of  Bedford   being 
chofen  for  this  purpofe,  by  the  king  of  Great  Britain, 
fee  out  for  France  in  thii  beginning  of  September; 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  duke  de  Nivernois  arrived 
in  England  with  the  fame  charader  from  his  mod 
chriftian  majefty.     Many  difficulties  were  levelled  by 
the  hearty  defire  of  peace,  which  animated  both  mo- 
narchs.     Tiie  humours  and  interefts  of  their  German 
allies  no  longer  obftruded  the  progrefs  of  the  nego- 
tiation, Vv'hich  now  turned  only  upon  the  re-eftablifh- 
ment  of  peace  between  England  and  the  houfes  of 
Bourbon.     The  king  of  Pruffia  delivered  from  two 
formidable  enemies,  in  confequence  of  his  late  accom^ 
modation  with  Ruffia  and  Sweden,  was  now  in  a  con- 
dition to  take  care  of  himfelf :  befide,  that  fyftem  w^s 
changed,  by  which  his  interefts  had  been  fo  warmly 
efpoufed  at  the  court  of  London.     In  fettling  the  pre- 
liminaries, which  were  difcuffed  in  concert  with  the 
kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  belligerant  powers 
made  allowances  for  what  might  have  happened  in 
-the  Eaft  and  Weil  Indies,  a'nd  regulated  the  concef- 
fions  to  be  made  in  proportion  to  the  fuccefs  or  mif- 
carriage  that  might  attend  the  Britiih  armaments. 

We  have  now  nothing  remaining  unnoticed,  but 
^n  unfortunate  affair  which  was  the  lail  tranfadion  of 
the  war-,  and  which  ftands  in  a  manner  unconnected 
v/ith  any  other.  Upon  the  difpute  with  Spain,  fome 
private  merchants  and  adventurers  had  fitted  out  two 
fhips  called  the  Lord  Clive  and  the  Ambufcade  pri- 
vateers. The  former,  being  equal  in  force  to  a  fliip 
of  50  guns,  v/as  commanded  by  one  captain  M'Na- 
mara,    who  was  eliftemed   as  a   brave    experienced 
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officer,  and  he  waste  be  joined  by  other  fhrps,  parti- 
cularly a  Portuguefe  frigate,  to  proceed  on  an  expe- 
dition to  the  South  Seas.  In  December  1762,  the 
whole  fquadron  arrived  in  the  river  Plata  j  which  they 
found  much  better  prepared  to  receive  them  than  they 
had  imagined.  The  expedition  v/as  originally  plan- 
ned for  getting  pofTeflion  of  Buenos  Ayres  •,  but  find- 
ing the  navigation  of  the  river  very  difficult,  they  re- 
folved,  before  they  proceeded  farther,  to  attack  Nova 
Colonia  •,  a  colony  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river  Plate, 
which  the  Spaniards  had  fome  time  before  taken  from 
the  Portuguefe  :  an  Englilh  pilot,  whom  they  found 
on  board  a  Portuguefe  fhip,  undertaking  to  bring  the 
commodore  within  piflol-ihot  of  the  chief  battery  oa 
fhore.  On  the  6th  of  January  1763,  the  Lord  Clive 
made  the  fignal  for  engaging,  and  foon  after  anchored 
under  the  fire  of  the  eaftmoft  battery  of  the  place, 
while  the  Ambufcade  was  feverely  handled  by  the 
fire  of  the  middle  and  weftmoft  batteries,  and  from 
fome  Spanifh  frigates.  A  moil  fierce  cannonading 
began  on  both  fides,  which  laited  from  eleven  in  the 
forenoon  till  three  in  the  afternoon  j  when  the  enemy's 
fire,  that  had  been  before  kept  up  very  fteadily,  be- 
gan to  flag,  and  they  themfelves  to  retire  to  the  eaft- 
moft battery,  as  the  place  of  greateft  fafety.  In  this 
ftate  of  the  engagement,  when  the  Englifh  expected 
every  moment  to  fee  the  Spanilh  colours  flruck,  the 
Lord  Clive  was  found  to  be  on  fire.  No  fooner  did 
the  flames  appear,  than  it  was  eafy  to  perceive  that  it 
was  impolTible  to  extinguiih  them.  In  an  inftant  the 
attack  was  difcontinued :  the  Ambufcade,  with  vafl 
difficulty,  got  clear  of  the  other  ffiip's  flames,  but  was 
little  better  than  a  wreck,  having  received  a  great 
number  of  fhot  between  wind  and  water.  As  to  the 
erew  of  the  Lord  Clive,  fome  perifhed  in  the  water, 
fome  in  the  flames,  and  many  by  the  enemy's  fire, 
which  recommenced  on  the  occafion  ;  fo  that  no  more 
than  78  of  340,  the  complement  of  the  fhip  when  the 
engagement  began,  efcaped  with  their  lives,  the  fhip 
6  blowing 
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blowing  up  about  eight  in  the  evening.  The  fate  of 
the  unhappy  fufferers  was  the  more  affefling,  as  it 
would  have  been  certain  deLlrudiiion  for  any  of  the 
other  fhips  to  have  moved  to  their  relief.  The  Am- 
bufcade,  in  danger  of  finking  every  moment,  found 
means  to  flop  her  leaks  in  the  river  Flare,  and  to 
efcape  to  the  Portuguefe  fettlement  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
with  the  lofs  of  24  killed,  it  ought  however  to  be 
confefTed,  that  fucli  of  the  Lordy  Clive's  crew  as 
reached  the  ihore,  were  humanely  received,  treated, 
and  cloathed,  by  the  Spaniards,  whole  refentment 
feemed  to  be  extinguifned  in  the  calamity  of  their 
enemies. 

The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  was  iigned  at  Paris 
on  February  loth,  1763.;  and  the  terms  of  it  were 
more  advantae;eous  to  Great  Britain  and  her  allies, 
than  thofe  which  *were  agreed  to  by  the  late  minifter. 
It  muft  be  acknowieged  that  Great  Britain,  by  ex- 
tending the  frontiers  of  Canada,  to  the  middle  of  the 
Miffifippi,  gained  a.  large  tracl  of  fertile  country 
lying  on  the  banks  of  that  river,-  befide.the  advantage 
of  a  free  navigation  upon  it,  and  the  poireflion  of  the 
port  of  Mobile  :  .but,  in  order  to  fecure  the  Englifh 
American  colonies  from  all  poiTibiiity  of  diiliirbance 
from  the  French,  that'  reftlefs  nation  ought  to  have 
been  expelled  from  the  whole  country  of  Louifiana. 

England,  :by  this  peace,  likewife  gained  an  accef- 
fion,  in  France's  ceding  to  her  the  ifland  of  Grenada ; 
which,  when  fully  cultivated .  and  peopled,  may  be 
of  fome  confcquence.  She:  moreover  acquired  the 
unfettled  iflands  of  Dominica,  Tobago,  and  St, 
Vincent -,  but  yielded  to  France  the  iuand  of  St. 
Lucie,  faid  to  be  worth  all  the  reft.  She  retains  the 
fettlement  of  Senegal  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  by 
which  (he  engrofles  the  v/hole  .gum  trade  of  that 
country;  as  icr.tiiii.-iock  of  Goree,  which  fhe  re- 
ftored,  dt  was  np  great  facrifice.  The  article  that 
reiates  to  the  Eall  Indies,  was  didated  by  the  direc- 
tors of  the  EngUlh  company  ;  and  fu rely  th^  Frencl> 
■  .  '  have 
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have  no  reafon  to  complain  of  its  fe verity,  as  it  re- 
llores  them  to  the  poiTeirion  of  all  the  places  they  had 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  on  condition  that  they 
lliall  main  rain  neither  forts  nor  forces  in  the  king- 
dom of  Bengal :  thus  they  will  enjoy  all  their  for- 
mer advantages  iri  trade,  without  the  temptation 
and  expence  of  forming  fchemes  of  conquell  and  do- 
minion. 

The  demolition  of  the  works  belonging  to  the  har- 
bour of  Dunkirk,  is  no  doubt  a  fenfible  mortification 
to  France,  though  of  little  confequence  to  England, 
while  a  fquadron  of  ihips  is  kept  at  anchor  in  the 
Downs.  It  became  an  objedl  of  fome  confideration  in 
the  war  of  queen  Anne,  as  a  neft  of  privateers  that 
infeiled  the  channel  •,  and  v/as  afterward  ufed  as  an 
inflammatory  term  of  fa6tion.  The  danger  that  may 
threaten  England  from  Dunkirk,  does  not  depend 
upon  veiTels  which  could  be  received  into  the  har- 
bour ;  but  mult  arife  from  a  ftrong  fquadron  of  fhips 
of  the  line,  which  may  always  lie  at  anchor  in  the 
road. 

The  liberty  of  cutting  logwood  in  the  bay  of  Hon- 
duras, granted  to  the  fubjedls  of  Great  Britain,  was- 
undoubtedly  a  great  point  gained  in  their  favour  -,  but 
their  obliging  themfelves  to  demolifh  their  fortifica- 
tions on  that  coail,  was  a  tacit  acknowlegement  that 
the  privilege  was  not  founded  upon  right,  but  derived 
from  favour.  The  cefTion  of  Florida,  with  the  forts 
of  St.  Auguftine  and  Fenfacola,  to  Great  Britain^ 
was  an  obje6l  of  much  greater  importance.  .  It  ex- 
tended the  Britifh  dominions  along  the  coafl  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Miffifippi.  It  removed  an  afyium  for 
the  flave^  of  the  Englifh  colonies,  who  were  conti- 
nually making  their  elcape  to  Si.  Auguftine.  It  de- 
prived the  Spaniards  of  an  eafy  avenue,  through 
which  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  invade  Georgia 
and  Carolina  ,  it  afforded  a  large  extent  of  improve- 
able  territory,  a  ftrong  frontier,  and  a  good  port  in 
ths  bay  of  Mexico,  both  for  the  convenience  of  trade^ 
5  2nd 
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and  the  annoyance  of  the  Spaniards  in  any  future 
conteft.  But  neither  the  cefTion  of  Florida,  nor  the 
renunciation  of  the  right  to  the  filbery,  nor  the  per^ 
miffion  granted  to  the  Engliih  logwood  cutters,  *nor 
the  evacuation  of  Portugal ;  nor  all  thefe  articles  to- 
gether, can  ever  be  efteemed  equivalent  to  the  refti- 
tution  of  the  Havanna ;  for  which,  indeed,  the  Spa- 
nifli  monarch  had  no  fuitable  compenfation  to  make, 
without  difmembring  his  kingdom ;  unlefs  he  had 
thrown  into  the  fcale  with  his  other  conceffions,  that 
of  a  free  navigation,  without  fearch,  to  the  Britilh 
traders  on  the  coaft  of  New  Spain.  The  crown  of 
Spain  was  much  favoured  by  the  article  which  ili- 
pulates,  that  the  conquefls,  not  included  in  the  treaty 
cither  as  celTions  or  reftitutions,  fhould  be  reftored 
without  compenfation.  Neither  France  nor  Spain  had 
any  armament  on  foot,  from  which  they  could  exped 
the  leaft  acquifition  or  fuccefs  ;  whereas  the  miniftry 
of  England  had  great  reafon  to  believe  that  the  ifland 
of  Luconia  was  already  reduced. 

On  the  whole,  the  treaty,  though  it  might  have 
been  more  favourable  in  fome  articles,  certainly 
confirmed  great  and  folid  advantages  to  Great  Britain  j 
and  will  remain  as  an  eternal  monument  of  that  mo- 
deration which  forms  the  moft  amiable  flower  in  the 
wreath  of  conqueft. 

Such  was  the  ilTuc  of  a  war,  fang«inary  beyond  ex- 
ample, which  had  raged  with  uncommon  fury  in  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe ;  which  had  ruined  many 
fair  provinces ;  and,  in  the  fpace  of  feven  years,  de- 
flroyed  above  a  million  of  lives ;  which  *  had  coft 
Great  Britain,  in  particular,  above  tv/o  hundred  and 
eighty  thoufand  men,  including  a  great  number  of 
brave  and  able  officers,  with  an  incredible  quantity  of 
treafure  •,  and  increafed  the  burthen  of  her  national 
debt,  from   fourfcore,    to  one  hundred    and   thirty 


millions  flerling. 
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The  Royal  Navy  of  Great  Britain  as  it  flood  at 
the  clofe  of  the  Year  1762. 

N.  B,  There  in  Italics  were  taken  from  the  French 

Spaniards. 


or 


First  Rates. 

Guns 

100  Britannia 
100  Royal  George 
loo  R,  So'vereign 

Second  Rates, 

50  Blenheim 

50  Duke 

90  St.  George 

90  Namur 

90  Neptur.s 

90  Oceaa 

^o  Prince 

90  Princefs  Royal 

84  Royal  William 

90  Sandwich 

50  Union 

Third  Ratis, 

€4  Africa 
64  Alcide 
74  Arrogant 
64  Bedford 
64  BeUiqueuX 
74  Bcliona 
64  Belleifle 
64  Bienfaifant 
•Jo  Buckingham 
70  Burford 
So  Cambridge 
64  Captain 
74  Centaur 
70  Chichefter 
74  Cornwall 
^4  Culloden 

64  Defiance 

66  Devonfhife 
70  Dorfetrtiire 

74  Dragon 

74  Dublin 

6^  Elizabeth 

64  Ellex 
''74  Fame 

2,0  Foudroyant 

70  Grafton 

64  Hampton-Court 

74  Hercules 

74  Hero 

74  Kent 

74  Lenox 

74  ^h^gr.anipic 


Guns. 

68  Marlborough 
74  Mars 
64  Modefle 
64  Monmouth 
64  Naffau 
80  Newark 
74  Norfolk 


Guns. 

!t;b  Norwich 
60  Nottingham 
Orijlame 
Panther 
Pembroke 
Portland 
Prefton 


50 
60 
60 

50 


70  Northumberland  60  Prince  of  Orange 

70  Orford  60  Rippon 

64  Pr.  Frederick      jso  Romney 

o  Princefs  Amelia  50  Rochefler 


60  Princefs  Mary 
64  Revenge 
74  Shrewjfbury 
70  Somerfet 
74  Sterling-Caftle 
74  Superb 
70  Swiftfure 
74  TemcraJre    ' 
70  Temple 
74  Terrible 
74  Thunderer 
74  Torbay 
64  Tride.'it 
74  "Valiant 

o  Vanguard 
74  Warfpight 

F«urthRates. 

60  Achilles 
60  America 
60  Anfon      , 
50  Antelope 
50  Afliftance 
50  Centurion 
50  Chatham 
50  Chefter 

Dreadnought 
;o  Deptford 
60  Dunkirk 
€0  Edgar 
50  Faikland 

o  Falmouth 
60  Fir  me 
60  Flor(7:tine 
50  Gueriifey 
50  Hamplhire 
60  Jerfey 
60  Intreplde 
50  JJii 
60  L'.on 
60  Med  way 

60  Montac^u? 


50  Salifbury 
50  Sutherland 
60  Weymouth 
50  Wincheftcr 
60  Windfor 
60  York 


FiFTK  Ratis 

3- 

Adventure 

3^ 

Alarm 

3* 

Arethufa 

3i 

^olus 

3^ 

Bolcgne 

32 

Borton 

3^ 

Blonde 

36 

Brilliant 

32 

Crejcent 

3?.  Danae 

3^ 

Diana 

44 

Doven-, 

3» 

Emtrafd 

44 

Enterprize 

3^ 

Flora 

44 

Gofport 

3* 

Juno 

3^ 

Lark 

44 

Launcefton 

30 

Looe 

44 

Lvnn 

36  Mclampe 

3* 

Minerva 

3» 

Montreal 

5! 

Niger 

36 

Pallas 

44 

PenzaRce 

+4 

Phcenix 

44 

Prince  Edw. 

3» 

Quebec 

44 

Rainb:,'W 

36 

Rendu  n 

i2 

Bepul.e 

3* 

Richmond 

3^- 

Saphire 

Guns. 

yi  Southampton 
32  Stagg 
32  Thames 
3Z  Tbeiis 
30  Torrington 
3Z  Tweed 
36  Venus 
Vcjial 
44  Woolwich 

Sixth  Rates, 
28  Aclaeori 
2S  ASit'e 
20  Aldborough 
24  Artiaaon 

8  j4ij'uiIon 
zS   Arga 

4  Arundel 
28   Boreas 
28  Cerberus 
24  Coventry 
20  Deal-Caftle 
24  Dolphin 
24  Echo 

20  Flamborough 
24  Fnwey 
24  Garland 
20  Gibraltar 
20  Glafgow 
20  Greyhouni 
i4  Hind 
14  Kennington 
%%  Levant 
24  Lively 
28  Liverpool 
28  Lizard 
24  Ludlow  Caflls 
28  Maidftone 
24  Mercury 
28  Milford 
24  Nightingale 
24  Porrmahoa 
20  Rofe 
14  Rye 

20  Scarborotigh 
20  Seaford 
20  Seahorfe 

28  Shannon 

24  Shcernefs 

24.  Soiebay 

:  O  Syren 

7.4  Surpriz? 

iS  Tariar 
1   4  Te-pHchore 

aS  Trent 
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aS  Trent 
28  Valeur 
s8  Unicorn 
24  Wager 

Sloops. 

T4.  Albany 
to  Alderiiey 
10  Antigua 
'tt.  Badger 
16  Bja'tiinore 
10.  Earbido* 
JO  Bo/ietta 

S  Cruzier 
iS  Cygnet 
lo  Diligence 
14.  Difpatcii 
JO  Druid 
34  Efcorte 
16  Favourite 
28  Ferret 

8  Flamhro'i  PriZ.e 

S  Fiy 
14.  Fortune 


Guns. 

14  Grampus 

10  Granado 

5  Goree 
8  Kappy 
8  Hazard 

14  Hornet 
14  Hound 
10  Hunter 
14  Jamaica 
10  King's  FIfher 
8  Laurel 

6  Lurcher 
18  iMerlin 
i6  Mortar 
18  Nautilus 

8  Peggy 
10  Pomona 
10  Otter 
14  Pelican 
14  Porcupine 
18  Pcftii'ion 

8  Ranger 
Racehorfe 
14  Sakafh' 


L?uns, 

8  Savage 
14  Senegal 
14  Sardome 

8  Speedwell 
to  Spy 
14  Swailow 
14  Swift 
14  Swail 
16  Tamer 
Terror, 
10  Thunder 
14  Trial 
14  Vulture 

8  Wafp 

16  WeaJe 

8  Vv^!!f 

io  Zephir 

Eo.MB  Veffel 

BafilifK: 

BJaft 

Caicafs 

Firedrake 

Furnace 


(Infernal 

\Flye-Sh.   no  Gurisi 

l-'Etna 

'Cormorant 

iGran-jpus 

iLightning 

PJuco  ■ 

T> 

^vaven 

■Roman  Emperol* 
'Proferpine 
Salamander 
i  Strom  bolo 
Vefuvius 

Yachts. 

10  Dorfet 

8  Fubbs 

8  Katherina 
Augufta 

S;roRE3HiPS, 
'20  C.own 
^4  South-  Sea  Caftle 


Ships  out  of  Comraifiion  arad  buildins;. 


Rates,  Guns.  Names. 
^  -74     Albion 

64 
60 

44 

"-.'2. 


3 

4 
3 
4 

3 

6 

4 
3. 
4 


90 

Ditto, 
S< 

5° 
24 

90 

74 
60 

74 

CO 

74 

24 
Co 


60 


Afia 
Augufta 
Anglefea 
Aurora 

a  new  fliip 
o     Boyne 
Briftol 
Blandford 
Blenheim 
Hofpital-fhi: 
Canada 
Canterbury 
Couraget'.x 
Colcheiler 
Defiance 
Experiment 
Eagb 
Edinburgh 
Exeter 


Rates.  Guns 


44 
44 
80 

5^ 
44 
28 

44 
4^ 

30 
90 

44 


74 
so 
80 
60 
6o 

44 

90 

100 


,    Names. 
Eltham 
Expedition 
ForrniJabh 
Gioucefter 
Glory 
Guadalupe 
Haftings 
Heftor 
Jafon 
London 
Mary  Galley 
Martin  Slco,' 
Mary  Yacht 
Monarch 
Noniuch 
Pr.   Caroline 
Pr.  Louifa 
Plymouth 
Poole 
Queen 
Royal  Anne 


Rates.  Guns.    Names. 


84 

^4 

60 

50 


64 
60 
24 

74 
it 

tco 


60 


64 


Ramillies 

Royal  Oak 

Rupert 

Ruhy 

R.  Charlotte 
Yacht 

Suliolk 

St.  Albans 

Sphinx 

Triumph 

Vengeance 

Viper 

Viaory 
Vulture  Sloop 
Warwick 
Winchelfea 
Woiceftcr 
William  and 
MaryYr-.ciit 
Yarmouth 


Complement  of  Men,  and  Weight  ot  Metal,  in  the  Kuyal  Wavy, 


Ships  of  three  Decks. 

quns.      Men.  Metal. 

100       ^50         4^     ?.4 

90         750         32     iS 

2o        6co         32     18 

Ships  of  two  Oecks 


80  .74  650 
-o  520 

Ditto 
Dit'o 
48  D 


3^ 

3^ 


j8 

18 


9 

9 
9 


63 
66 
64 


?4       72 


Guns. 
Co 
60 

50 

50 


Men. 
420 
400 

350 
300 


44    40    2£0 


24 
24 
24 
18 
18 


Metal. 
li 

9 
12 

9 


36 
32 
28 
20 


frigates  of  one  Deck. 
240  I z       6 

220         12       6 
200  9       4 

160  9       4 


Jhe  End  of  the  Seventh  Volume. 
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